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IlfTRODUCTION. 

• 

As  a  starting  point  in  an  account  of  the  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  different  states  of  Germany,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
Papers  selected  from  Barnard's  ^^ American  Journal  of  Education^ 
we  introduce  a  portion  of  a  chapter  from  Raumer's  ^Pedagogics^^  OQ 
the  early  School  Code  of  Wirtemberg  and  Saxony. 

The  Wirtemberg  code,  to  which  we  shall  first  advert,  is  to  be  found 
incorporated  in  the  Grand  Ecclesiastical  Order,  so-called,  issued  in  the 
year  1559,  by  Duke  Christopher,  and,  after  receivitg  the  formal  sanc- 
tion of  the  assembled  states  at  the  Diet  of  1565,  accepted  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  approved  by  suc- 
cessive revisions  at  different  periods,  as  in  1582,  1660,  etc  In  the 
preamble  to  this  code,  its  purpose  is  stated  as  follows :  "To  carry  youth 
from  the  elements  through  successive  grades  to  the  degree  of  culture 
demanded  for  offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  state." 

TKUTBCH   (QCEXAN)   ICUOOLfl. 

The  "  Teutsch ''  schools  formed  the  lowest  grade,  in  which  boys  and 
girls,  separate  from  each  other,  received  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  sacred  music.  Arithmetic  was  left  out  of  the  account 
here;  although  afterward  we  find  it  required  of  the  scliool master, 
that  ho  be  ^'  of  a  good  understanding  to  teach  both  reading  and  fig- 
ures." In  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  master  was  cautioned  "  to  use 
the  rod  on  all  proper  occasions,  but  never  to  seize  the  children  by  the 
hair,  etc"  And  in  order  that  the  service  of  the  school  might  wholly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  **  wherever  any  sacristan  is  now 
required  to  do  beadle  and  mass  service,  for  the  future  he  may  be  re- 
leased therefrom." 

Such  " Teutsch^^  schools,  moreover,  were  to  bo  set  up  "in  the  little 
villages  and  hamlets,"  where  there  were  no  higher  institutions  in  ex- 
istence; but,  together  with  these,  "in  each  and  every  city,  large  or 
small,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  villages  or  hamlets,  Latin  schools  like- 
wise were  to  be  founded."    These  last  were  also  called  private  schools. 
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LATIN   SCHOOLS. 

A  fully  equipped  Latin  scliool  was  to  include,  according  to  the  code 
of  Duke  Christopher,  five  classes,  to  which  Duke  Louis  added  a  sixth. 
This  number,  however,  in  thinlj  settled  hamlets,  was  reduced,  so  that 
in  some  instances  we  find  but  one  class  in  a  school. 

Where  the  classes  were  suflBciently  full,  they  were  to  be  divided  into 
decurice;  and  each  decuria^  as  in  the  school  of  Sturm,  had  its  decurion, 
elected  weekly,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  general  "oversight  of 
his  comrades," 

The  lowest  class  was  called  Prima,  The  boy»  in  this  class  learned 
to  read  Latin.  The  teachers  were  particularly  admonished  to  require 
the  boys  "to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct manner,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language  rather 
than  that  of  the  vernacular.*'  Those  who,  "from  natural  backwardness, 
are  unable  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  should  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
practiced  upon  words  of  a  smooth  and  gliding  accent"  The  paradigms 
of  the  etymology  were  taught,  Cato  read,  and  two  Latin  words,  taken 
from  the  Nomenclflura  rerum,  were  daily  assigned  to  each  scholar,  to 
copy  and  commit  to  memory. 

Second  Class, — In  this,  Cato  and  the  ^^Mimi  PuhlianV^  were  ex- 
pounded, word  by  word,  and  the  declensions  and  conjugations  were 
continued ;  "  with  the  other  parts  of  speech  («.  e.y  other  than  nouns 
substantive  and  adjective,  and  verbs,)  the  boys  in  the  lower  decuria 
were  not  to  be  perplexed ; "  but,  in  the  upper  decurice,  all  the  parts  of 
speech  were  to  be  learned,  syntax  begun,  and  translations  made  from 
the  Latin  catechism.  Moreover,  the  preceptor  was  enjoined  to  "  ques- 
tion and  drill  the  boys  in  phrases,"  to  see  how  they  would  express  this 
or  that  particular  phrase  in  Latin ;  for  at  this  point  Latin  conversation 
was  the  chief  subject  of  attention.  Exercises  in  music  were  likewise 
required. 

Third  Class, — In  this  class,  lessons  were  recited  from  the  "Fables 
of  Camerarius ''  and  the  "  Dialogues  of  Cattalio,*'  and  "  fine  phrases 
were  pointed  out  therein,"  for  the  boys  "  to  put  to  use,  both  in  writing 
and  in  speech."  They  were  likewise  introduced  to  the  "  choice  epis- 
tles of  Cicero,"  and  to  Terence.  The  latter  was  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  "  And,  since  Terence  wrote  with  great  elegance  and  purity, 
the  boys  should  read  over  his  expressions  often,  and  that  attentively, 
and  should  also  turn  them  into  good  German,  'that  so  their  own 
Latin,  both  written  and  colloquial,  may  be  improved.' "  At  the  read- 
ing of  Terence,  the  teachers  "  should  be  specially  careful  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  author,  how  he  does  not  him- 
self advocate  every  thing  that  is  said,  but  depicts  various  vices  and 
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dispositions  in  the  person  of  bis  various  characters ;  for  instance, 
where  Miiio  says — *iVbn  eat  flagitium  [crede  mihi)  adolescentem  scor- 
tarty  neque  potare,  neqtte  /ores  effringere,*  etc. ;  here  the  boys  are  to 
understand  that  tl)ese  words  do  not  express  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
writer."  **  Again,  these  and  the  like  passages  should  be  used  by  the 
preceptor,  to  show  how  those  benighted  pagans  knew  nothing  of 
God  and  his  word ;  in  short,  a  diligent  care  should  be  exercised,  on  all 
occasions,  that  the  tender  minds  of  the  young  receive  no  evil  bias/' 

Syntax  was  then  taken  up,  combined  with  "exercises  in  style ;** 
and  in  these  the  pupil  was  instructed  "  to  imitate  the  periods  of  au- 
thors, gleaned  from  suitable  readings."  Patience  and  perseverance 
were  especially  commended  to  teachers,  in  their  corrections  of  the 
written  essays  of  their  scholars. 

Fourth  Class, — Cicero's  "  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  the  treatises  on 
"Friendship,"  and  on  "Old  Age,"  and  Terence  were  read  in  this  class. 
After  finishing  syntax,  the  elements  of  prosody  were  taken  up.  Also 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  grammar  were  learned,  and  translations  made 
from  the  smaller  Greek  catechism  of  Brentius. 

Fifth  Class. — Those  boys  who,  while  passing  through  the  four  first 
classes,  "  had  been  sufficiently  exercised  and  perfected  in  grammar,  so 
that  they  spoke  Latin  with  tolerable  freedom,  and  had  besides  mas- 
tered the  elements  of  Greek,"  were  in  this  class  to  be  confirmed  "  in 
all  the  studies  to  which  they  had  previously  attended." 

They  were  then  to  read  Cicero's  "Faemilias  Letters,"  and  his  ."Of- 
fices," also  Ovid  "  de  Tristibus,"  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  in  Latin, 
and,  in  addition,  to  give  their  attention  to  prosody  and  to  exercises  in 
style. 

Sixth  Class, — "After  the  boys  have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in 
grammar,  they  are  in  this  class  to  be  made  acquainted  with  logic  and 
rhetoric."  They  were  to  read,  beside  Cicero's  Speeches  and  Sallust, 
the  -^neid  of  Virgil,  "that  they  may  thereby  grow  accustomed  to 
the  elegancies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  a  pure,  poetical  diction." 

In  their  exercises  in  style,  "regard  should  be  paid  not  to  the  quan- 
tity but  the  quality  of  their  compositions,  and  to  their  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  idiom  and  the  phraseology  of  Cicero." 

In  Greek,  they  were  to  go  through  with  the  grammar,  and  to  read 
the  Cyropaedia  and  the  larger  catechism  of  Brentius. 

Music,  especially  sacred,  both  in  German  and  Latin  words,  was 
thoroughly  practiced  by  all  the  classes,  and  the  recitations  of  the  day 
were  always  introduced  with  the  singing  of  the  "  Veni  sancte  Spiritus^ 
or  the  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus^^ 

The  boys  were  also  obliged,  ^  as  well  out  of  as  in  Bcbool,  to  con- 
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verse  with  each  other  in  Latin,  not  in  German,"  and  "  every  week  to 
write  *  letters.' " 

A  comparison  of  the  Wirtemberg  Jichool  code  with  that  of  Sturm 
reveals  a  most  surprising  similarity  between  them  both,  in  their  re- 
spective aims,  as  well  as  in  the  means  by  which  in  each  case  that  aim 
was  reached.  The  Wirtemberg  bo3'^s  were  required  to  be  "  devout, 
God-fearing,  modest,  and  obedient,  and  to  be  faithful  in  attendance  on 
school  and  in  study."  Teachers  were  repeatedly  cautioned  against  too 
great  severity,  especially  in  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment 

THE    CLOISTER   8CIIOOL8. 

Duke  Christopher's  chief  care  was  to  provide  his  people  with  good 
spiritual  guides.  For  the  education  of  such,  he  founded,  in  the  year 
1556,  cloister  schools,  so-called,  upon  the  endowments  of  the  disfran- 
chised monasteries,  so  that  these  might  be,  according  to  their  original 
design,  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  church.  At  an  annual  ex- 
amination held  by  authority  at  Stuttgart,  the  most  promising  boys,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  ago,  at  the  Latin  schools,  were  transferred 
to  the  cloister  schools,  and  there  educated  without  charge,  until  they 
were  fitted  to  enter  the  University  of  Tubingen.  At  their  entrance 
into  the  cloister  schools,  the  promise  was  exacted  of  them,  to  continue 
faithfully  in  the  study  of  theology,  and,  except  under  permission  from 
the  duke,  never  to  engage  in  any  foreign  service.  The  " Church  Order  " 
divided  the  cloister  schools  into  lower  and  higher;  the  former  were  also 
styled  grammar  schools.  Boys  went,  as  wo  have  stated  above,  in  their 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  from  the  Latin  school,  into  the  cloister 
grammar  school.  They  were  obliged,  beforehand,  to  have  completed 
the  studies  of  the  third  class;  for  in  the  cloister  school  thev  received 
nearly  the  same  instruction  that  was  imparted  in  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  of  the  Latin  schools.  To  this  there  was,  moreover,  added  much 
theological  doctrine,  bearing  upon  their  future  course. 

From  the  grammar  schools,  they  went  up  into  the  higher  cloister 
schools.  Here  they  read  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Demosthenes,  and  took 
up  Greek  grammar ;  they  also  continued  logic  and  rhetoric,  and 
practiced  singing,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  a  compendium  of 
musical  science.  Up  to  this  point,  they  were  wholly  upon  old  ground. 
But  now,  other  and  new  branches  demanded  their  attention;  viz., 
arithmetic  and  astronomy,  the  latter  most  probably  taught  out  of 
the  ^Sphere  of  Sacro  Bosco.** 

Meanwhile,  frequent  exercises  in  style  were  insisted  on,  in  order  "to 
Attain  to  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  tongue.*'  Some  short 
collection  of  phrases  was  tp  be  learned  by  heart,  and  reference  "  should 
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bo  freely  mudo  to  the  *  Phrases  out  of  Cicero  and  Terence,  collected 
by  certain  scholars,  and  now  first  put  into  print.' "  The  preceptor 
"should  himself,  with  such  phrases  as  he  had  collected  in  his  reading 
during  the  week,  compose  a  Latin  treatise,  inventing  his  argument 
in  such  a  manner,  that  well-considered  plirases  may  be  fitly  woven 
into  its  expression  ;  for  he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  affectation, 
and  to  use  embellishments  only  where  they  grow  out  of  the  subject. 
Such  treatises  he  should  translate  into  good  German,  and  dictate  the 
same  to  the  boys,  bidding  them  turn  it  again  into  pure  and  elegant 
Latin,  for  which  purpose  he  may  remind  them  to  use  their  own  com- 
mon-place books,  already  prepared  of  words  and  phrases  from  Cwero, 
Terence,  Virgil,  and  other  good  authors.  The  preceptor  must  "strike 
out  every  phrase  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  some  approved  author," 

"  and  at  last  he  should  read  over  to  the  boys  the  Latin 

treatise  which  he  has  himself  already  prepared  from  the  same 
phrases,  and  they  should  listen  attentively,  in  order  to  see  how  skill- 
fully the  preceptor  has  joined  these  phrases  together ;  that  they  may 
loam  how  to  follow  his  lead,  and  attain  to  his  excellence." 

Every  where  we  find  the  same  grand  aim  ;  t.  e.,  imitation  of  classical 
authors.  And  those  earlier  scholars  fancied  themselves  genuine 
imitators  and  pure  classical  writers,  when  they  had  merely  put 
together,  with  great  care  and  pains,  phrases  borrowed  from  the  classics. 
That  they  did  not  learn  from  the  classics,  as  did  Wieland,  how  to 
write  German  well,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  composition  of  the 
foregoing  citations.* 

Every  two  weeks,  disputations  were  to  be  held  upon  questions  of 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  or  the  sphere,  {^^Sphcerica  lectio y) 

The  discipline  of  these  cloister  schools  was  the  more  strict,  inas- 
much as  more  was  demanded  of  boys  who  were  destined  for  the 
clerical  office. 

UNIVERSITY. 

When  the  cloister  scholars  had  reached  the  age  of  10  or  17,  they 
entered  the  universitv.  Thev  were  first  examined  ;  and  those  who 
had  passed  a  good  examination  were  admitted  to  the  Tubingen 
Foundation,  and,  during  their  entire  university  course,  received  a 
gratuitous  maintenance.  And  here,  too,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  disci|)line.  Jiesides  their  particular  department  of  theolog}', 
they  paid  special  attention  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  prosecuted 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  mathem.'itics  more  thoroughly,  and  were  kept  at 
exercises  in  styl^,  together  with  disputations.     The  Foundation   was 

*  Take  for  instance  the  following :  "  Kein  pUratiu  die  nicht  ex  probafo  nuthore  herkommen 
pasairen  lairsen." 
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rafficientlj  ample  for  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
Its  privileges  however  were  extended  only  to  native-bom  Wirtem- 
bergers,  who  were  destined  for  the  sacred  office. 

Such    was  the  Wirtemberg  school  system,    beginning    in  the 
*^Teut9ch^  or  elementary  schools,  and    ending    in  the  university. 


I.    PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 


HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT. 


To  Germany,*  as  a  whole,  as  one  people,  and  not  to  any  particular 
•late  of  (jfermany,  aa  now  recognized  on  the  map  of  Europe,  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  thoroughly  organizing  a  system  of  public  education  under 
the  administration  of  the  civil  power.  Here,  too,  education  first  assumed 
the  form  and  name  of  a  science,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  training 
children  was  first  taught  systematically  in  seminaries  established  for  this 
special  puqiose. 

But  not  to  Germany,  or  to  any  one  people  or  any  civil  authority  any 
where,  but  to  the  Christian  Church,  belongs  the  higher  credit  of  first  in- 
stituting the  public  school,  or  rather  the  parochial  school,  for  tlie  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  poor,  which  was  the  earliest  form  which  this  mighty 
clement  of  modem  society  assumed.  After  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  whenever  a  Christian  church  was  planted,  or  religious  in- 
stitutions established,  there  it  was  the  aim  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  found,  in  some  form,  a  school  for  the  nurture  of  children  and 
youth  for  the  service  of  religion  and  duties  of  society.  Passing  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  catechetical  schools,  we  find,  as  early  as  529,  the  council 
of  Vaison  strongly  recommending  the  establishment  of  village  schools. 
In  800  a  synod  at  Mayence  ordered  that  the  parochial  priests  should  have 

*Mr.  W.  E.  Hickaon,  in  his  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Dutch  and  German  SehooUy" 
publiished  in  London  in  1840,  well  sara : 

*^We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  German  etates,  although  under  different  {rovemments,  are 
not  nations  as  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  each  other,  as  France  and  Spain,  or  as  Rumia 
and  Great  Britain.  Each  of  the  German  states  is  influenced  more  or  less  by  every  other ;  the 
whole  lying  in  close  juxta-position,  and  being  linked  together  b^  the  bond  of  a  common  lan- 

Riage  and  literature.  The  boundary  line  that  separates  Prussia  from  If  esse  on  one  side,  or 
om  Saxony  on  another,  is  not  more  defined  than  that  of  a  county  or  parish  in  England.  A 
■tone  in  a  field,  or  a  post  painted  with  stripes,  in  a  public  road,  informs  the  traveler  that  he  is 
patting  from  one  state  into  another,  that  these  territorial  divisions  make  no  change  in  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  people :  whatever  the  name  of  the  stste,  or  the  color  of  the  stripes,  the 
people,  with  merely  provincial  differences,  are  the  same  :  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  they 
are  still  Germans.  The  national  spirit  mav  always  be  gathered  from  the  national  sougs,  and  in 
Germany  the  most  popular  are  those  which  speak  of  all  Germans  as  brothers,  and  allGerman 
Hates  as  belonging  to  one  common  country,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  panage  of 
a  song  of  M.  Arndt :~ 


**  What  country  does  a  German  claim  1 
His  Fatherland :  know'st  thou  its  namel 
Is  it  Bavaria,— saxony  1 
An  inland  state,  or  on  the  sen  1 
There,  on  the  Baltic's  plains  of  nnd  7 
Or  mid  the  Alps  of  Switzerland? 
Atistria,  the  Adriatic  shores! 
Or  where  the  PruEsian  eagle  soars  1 
Or  wliere  hills  covered  by  the  vine, 


Adorn  the  landscape  of  the  Rhine  1 
Oh  no,  oh  no.  not  there,  alone. 
The  land,  with  pride,  we  call  our  own, 
Not  there.    A  German's  lieart  or  mind 
Is  to  no  narrow  realm  confined. 
Where'er  he  hears  his  native  tongue. 
When  hymns  of  praise  to  God  are  suod 
There  is  hft  Fathf-rland,  and  he 
Has  but  one  country— Germany !" 
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schools  in  the  towns  and  villages,  that  the  little  children  of  all  the  faith- 
ful might  learn  letters  from  them ;  "  let  them  receive  and  teach  thest; 
with  the  utmost  charity,  that  they  themselves  may  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever.  Let  them  receive  no  remuneration  from  their  scholars,  unless  what 
the  parents  through  charity  may  voluntarily  offer."  A  council  at  Rome, 
in  836,  under  Eugene  II.,  ordained  that  there  should  be  three  kinds  of 
schools  established  throughout  Christendom ;  episcopal,  parochial  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  others  wherever  there  could  be  found  place  and 
opportunity.  In  836,  Lothaire  I.  promulgated  a  decree  to  estabh'sh  eight 
public  schools  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, "  in  order  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  to  all,  and  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  drawn  from 
poverty  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  to  remote  places."  The  third 
council  of  Lafcran,  in  1179,  says:  "  Since  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  pious 
motlier.  is  bound  to  provide  that  opportunity  for  learning  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  poor,  who  are  without  help  from  patrimonial  riches, 
be  it  ordained,  that  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be  a  master  to  teach 
both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis."  This  decree  was  enlarged  and 
again  enforced  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215.  Hence,  in  all  colleges 
of  canons,  one  bore  the  title  of  the  scholastic  canon.  The  council  of 
Lyons,  in  1215,  decreed  '*  that  in  all  cathedral  churches,  and  others  pro- 
vided with  adequate  revenues,  there  should  be  established  a  school  and  a 
teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks  and 
other  poor  scholars  gratis  in  grammar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stipend 
should  be  assigned  him."* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  school,  as  now  generally  under- 
stood— everywhere  the  offspring,  and  companion  of  the  Church;  sharing 
with  her,  in  large  measure,  the  imperfections  which  attach  to  all  new 
institutions  and  all  human  instrumentalities ;  encountering  peculiar  diffi- 
culties from  the  barbarism  of  the  age  and  people  through  which  it  passed, 
and  which  it  was  its  mission  to  enlighten ;  and  every  where  crippled  by 
insufficient  endowments,  unqualiffed  teachers,  and  the  absence  of  all  text 
books,  and  necessary  aids  to  instruction  and  illustration.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  in  1440,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  books  at 
prices  which  brought  them  more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  the  study  and  use  of  the  vernacular  language  by  scholars  and 
divines,  and  particularly  its  employment  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
hymns,  popular  songs,  school  books,  and  in  religious  instruction  gener- 
ally;  the  recognition  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  the  higher  civil  power,  of  the  right,  duty  and  interest  of  the 
state,  in  connection  with,  or  independent  of  the  church,  to  provide  liberally 
and  efficiently  for  the  education  of  all  children  and  youth;  and  above  all^ 
the  intense  activity  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  religious  movement 
of  Luther,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interprotation  of  the  scriptures ;  the  break- 
ing up  ol^  existing  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  the  diversion  of  funds 

*  Digby't  Morte  Catholici. 
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from  religious  to  educational  purposes, — all  these  causes,  combined  with 
the  general  progress  of  society,  co-operated  to  introduce  an  advantageous 
change  in  the  organization,  administration,  instruction  and  discipline  ot 
the  popular  school.  But  the  progress  actually  made  from  year  to  year, 
and  century  even  to  century,  was  slow,  and  after  three  hundred  years  o( 
effort,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  even  in  those  states  and  communities 
which  have  accomplished  the  most  toward  improving  the  outward  or- 
ganization and  instrumentalities  of  the  schools,  and  above  all  its  internal 
]ife  m  the  improved  qualification  and  position  of  the  teachers — for  as  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  A  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  names  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  and 
through  Germany,  of  Modern  Europe,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  at 
this  time  and  in  this  connection.  Among  these  names  stands  prominent 
that  of  Martin  Luther. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1526,  Luther  says:* 

"Since we  are  all  required,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  above  all  other 
things,  to  educate  the  youth  who  are  born  and  are  growing  up  among  us,  and 
to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  it  is  needful  that 
we  have  schools  and  preachers  and  pastors.  If  the  parents  will  not  reform, 
they  must  go  their  way  to  ruin,  but  if  the  young  are  neglected,  and  left  without 
education,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  state ;  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  country 
will  swarm  with  vile  and  lawless  people,  so  that  our  safety,  no  less  than  the 
command  of  God  requireth  us  to  foresee  and  ward  off  the  evil."  He  maintains 
ill  that  letter  that  the  government,  "  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all  the  young," 
has  the  right  to  compel  the  people  to  support  schools.  "  What  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  a  state,  that  should  be  supplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  such  state  iNow  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  and  bear  rule.  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
expense,  and  are  already  burdened  with  taxes,  then  the  monastic  funds,  which 
were  originally  given  for  such  purposes,  are  to  be  employed  in  that  wav  to  re- 
lieve the  |)eo]tIe."  The  cloisters  were  abandoned  in  many  cases,  and  the  diffi- 
cult question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  funds,  Luther  settled  in  this  judi- 
cious manner.  How  nearly  did  he  approach  to  the  policy  now  so  extensively 
adonted  in  this  country,  of  supporting  schools  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by 
funis  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

In  152-1  he  wrote  a  remarkable  production,  entitled  '*  An  Address  to  the 
Common  Councils  of  all  the  Cities  or  Germany  in  behalf  of  Christian  Schools,** 
from  which  a  few  passages  may  here  be  extracted.  After  some  introductory 
remarks,  he  comes  directly  to  his  point,  and  says  to  his  countrymen  collec- 
tively : 

"  I  entreat  you,  in  Grod's  behalf  and  that  of  the  poor  youth,  not  to  think  so 
lightly  of  this  matter  as  many  do.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious  thing,  affecting 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  world,  that  we  apply  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  young '  If  so 

much  be  expended  every  year  in  weapons  of  war,  roads,  dams,  and  countless 
other  things  of  the  sort  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  city;  why  should  not 
we  expend  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  ignorant  youth,  to  provide  them 
with  skillful  teachers  1  God  hath  verily  visited  us  Germans  in  mercy  and 
given  us  a  truly  golden  year.  For  we  now  have  accomplished  and  learned 
young  men,  adorned  with  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  art,  who  could  be  of 
great  service  if  employed  to  leach  the  young.    .    .    . 

Even  if  the  parents  were  qualified,  and  were  also  inclined  to  teach,  they  have 
so  much  else  to  do  in  their  business  and  household  afiairs  that  they  can  not  find 
the  time  to  educate  their  children.    Thus  there  is  a  necessity  that  public  teach- 


•  The  rollnwine  extracrs  are  taken  from  Dr.  Sean'  '•  Lift  of  Martin  Luther^"  published  bt 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
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era  be  provided.  Otherwise  each  one  would  have  to  teach  his  own  children, 
which  would  be  for  the  common  people  too  great  a  burden.  Many  a  fine  boj 
would  be  neglected  on  account  of  poverty;  and  many  an  orphan  would  suffer 
from  the  negligence  of  guardians.  And  those  who  have  no  children  would 
not  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  the  whole  matter.  Therefore  it  becometh 
rulers  and  magistrates  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  young. 

The  diligent  and  pious  teacher  who  properly  instructeth  and  traineth  the 
young,  can  never  be  mlly  rewarded  with  money.  If  I  were  to  leave  my  office 
as  preacher,  I  would  next  chose  that  of  schoolmaster,  or  teacher  of  boys;  for  I 
know  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  useful  voca- 
tion ;  and  1  am  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  is  the  better;  for  it  is  hard  to 
reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  to  do,  while  the  young  tree 
can  be  made  to  bend  without  breaking." 

In  1527,  a  visitation  was  made  of  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  in  which  more  than  thirty  men  were  employed  a  whole 
year.  The  result  in  respect  to  education  was,  that  tlie  ''  Saxon  school 
system,"  as  it  was  callea,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  labors  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon ;  and  tlius  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  magnificent  organ- 
ization of  echoois  to  which  Germany  owes  so  much  of  her  present  fame. 

In  a  letter  to  Margrave  George,  of  Bradenburg,  July  18,  1529: — 

*'  I  will  tell  you  what  Melancthon  and  myself,  upon  mature  consideration, 
think  best  to  be  done.  First,  we  think  the  cloisters  and  foundations  may  con- 
tinue to  stand  till  their  inmates  die  out Secondly,  it  would  be 

exceedingly  well  to  establish  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  principality  a  learned 

-school,  in  which  shall  be  taught,  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures,  out  law,  and  all 
the  arts,  from  whence  preachers,  pastors,  clerks,  counselors,  &c.,  may  be 
taken  for  the  whole  principality.    To  this  object  should  the  income  ot  the 

'cloisters  and  other  religious  foundations  be  applied,  so  as  to  give  an  honorable 
support  to  learned  men ;  two  in  theology,  two  in  law,  one  in  medicine,  one  in 

mathematics,  and  four  or  five  for  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric.  Arc 

Thirdly,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages,  good  schools  for  children  should  be  es- 
tablished, from  which  tha^ie  who  are  adapted  to  higher  studies  might  be  taken 
and  trained  up  for  the  public." 

Under  these  instructions  and  appeals  a  school  law  was  adopted  in 
Wirtemberg  in  1559,  and  modified  in  1565;  in  Saxony  in  1560,  and 
improved  in  1580;  in  Hesse  in  1565;  and  in  Brandenberg,  still  earlier; 
which  recognized  and  provided  for  the  classification,  inspection,  and  sup- 
port of  public  schools  on  substantially  the  same  plan  which  prevails  to 
this  day  throughout  Germany. 

The  pedagogical  work  of  Luther — his  labors  to  improve  the  method  of 
instruction — were  continued  by  Trotzendorf ,♦  in  Goldberg,  from  1530  to 
1556;  by  Sturm,  in  Strasbourg,  from  1550  to  1539;  by  Neander.  in  Ile- 
feid,  fiom  1570  to  1595,  whose  schools  were  all  Normal  Schools,  in  the 
original  acceptation  of  the  term,  pattern  or  model  schools,  of  their  time. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Wolfgang  Ratich,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein, 
in  1571 ;  by  Christopher  Helwig,  born  near  Frankfort  in  1581 ;  and  by 
Amos  Comenius,  born  at  Comna,  in  Moravia,  in  1592 ;  who  all  labored, 
by  their  writings,  and  by  organizing  schools  and  courses  of  instruction,  to 
disseminate  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Comenius  was  invited  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1631,  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 


*  Trotzendorf  practicf^  the  monitorial  (system  of  in«trurtinn  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  b*> 
for*  Dr.  Bell  or  Jogeph  Lancaater  set  up  their  claims  for  its  discovery. 
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dacing  his  method  into  the  public  institutions  of  that  country.  But  in- 
ternal commotions  interrupted  and  ultimately  defeated  his  plans. 

In  1618,  the  religious  war — known  as  the  TlUriy  Yecwa^  war — broke  out 
in  Germany,  and  for  an  entire  generation  swept  over  the  land,  wasting 
harvest  fields,  destroying  cities,  tearing  fathers  from  the  protection  ot 
their  families,  scattering  teachers  and  schools,  and  arresting  the  progress 
of  all  spiritual  and  educational  improvement  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
m  some  of  the  smaller  states  during  its  progress,  the  civil  government  be- 
gan to  take  effectual  steps  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school, 
by  making  it  compulsory  on  parents,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  neglect,  to  send  tliem  during  a  certain  age.  This  was  first  attempted 
in  Golha,  in  1643 ;  in  Heiidesheim,  in  1663 ;  and  in  Prussia,  in  1669 ;  and 
Calemberg,  in  1681.  About  this  period,  two  men  appeared,  Philip  J. 
Spener,  born  in  the  Alsace  in  1635,  and  Augustus  Herman  Franke,  born 
at  Lubeck  in  1663 ;  who,  the  first  by  the  invention  of  the  catechetic 
method,  and  the  last,  a  pupil  of  the  former,  by  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-house  at  Halle  in  1606,  were  destined  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  education  in  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
practical  Christian  charity,  and  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational 
labor.  While  pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  with  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  he 
was  equally  distressed.  To  relieve  at  once  th^ir  physical  and  spiritual 
destitution,  he  invited  old  and  young  into  his  house,  and  while  he  distributed 
alms,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  oral  and  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  benefit  the  orphan  children  still 
more,  he  took  a  few  into  his  family  in  1694,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
gifls  of  the  charitable,  he  resorted  to  the  following  expedient,  according 
to  hiB  biographer.  Dr.  Guerike : 

"  He  caosed  a  box  to  be  fastened  np  in  the  parlor  of  the  parsonage-house, 
and  wrote  over  it,  *  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brotner  have 
need,  and  sbutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  r  (1  John  ill.  17,)  and  underneath,  <  Every  one  acfcording  as 
he  purposcth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity ;  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,'  (2  Cor.  ix.  17.)  This  box,  which  was  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  casual  gifls  of  those  who  visited  Frank6,  was  fixed  un 
at  the  commencement  of  1695;  and  not  in  vain.  The  passage  (2  Cor.  tx.  8,) 
had  fallen  in  his  way,  a  short  time  before  this  circumstance,  and  now  occurred 
the  incident  related  in  his  letter  to  Schad6.  '  This,'  says  he, '  served  to  show 
me,  how  God  is  able  to  make  us  abound  in  every  good  work.' 

*  After  the  poor's-box  had  been  fixed  up  in  my  dwelling  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year,'  relates  F;'ank6, '  a  certain  person  put,  at  one  lime,  four  dollars  and  six- 
teen groschen  into  it  On  taking  this  sum  into  my  hand,  I  exclaimed  with 
great  liberty  of  faith, — This  is  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  something  really 
good  must  be  accomplished ;  I  will  commence  a  school  with  it  for  the  poor. 
Without  conferring,  therefore,  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  acting  under  the  im- 
pulse of  faith,  I  made  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  the  amount  of 
two  dollars,  and  enga<?ed  a  poor  student  to  instruct  the  poor  children  for  a  couple 
of  hours  daily,  promising  to  give  him  six  groschen  weekly  for  so  doing,  in  the 
hope  that  God  would  meanwhile  grant  more;  since  in  this  manner  a  couple  uf 
dollars  would  be  spent  in  eight  weeks.' 

Franke,  who  was  ready  to  offer  up  whatever  he  had  to  the  service  of  his 
neighbor,  fixed  upon  the  ante-chamber  of  his  study,  for  the  school-room  of  the 
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poor  children,  who  began  regularly  to  receive  instrnciion  at  Easter,  1695.  In 
this  school-room,  he  caused  a  second  box  to  be  fixed  up,  with  the  inscription, 
*  For  the  ejrpenses  of  the  instruction  of  the  children,  needful  books,  &;c.,'  and  un- 
derneath, '  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord ;  anil  that  which 
he  hath  given,  will  he  pay  him  again,'  (Prov.  xix.*17.) 

At  Whitsuntide,  Franks  was  visited  by  some  friends,  who  were  much  pleased 
at  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  contributed  a  few  dollars. 
Others  also  gave  small  donations,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  schuol-box.  Soon 
after  Whitsuntide,  when  some  of  the  townspeople  saw  how  regularly  the 
children  of  the  poor  received  instruction,  they  became  desirous  of  sending  their 
children  likewise  to  the  same  teacher,  and  offered  to  pay  him  weekly  a  gros- 
chen  for  each  child ;  so  that  the  teacher  now  received  sixteen  groschen  weekly 
for  a  five-hours*  daily  instruction.  The  number  of  his  scholars,  that  summer, 
amounted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  which  the  poor,  besides  gratuitous  in- 
struction, also  received  alms,  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  to  incite  them  to  attend 
school  the  more  willingly.  Donations  in  money,  and  linen,  for  shirts  for  the 
poor  children,  began  now  to  arrive  from  other  places. 

About  Whitsuntide  of  the  same  year,  Franks  laid  also  the  first  foundation 
for  what  was  subsequently  called  the  royal  school.  The  widow  of  a  nobleman 
desired  him  to  send  her  a  domestic  tutor  fur  her  own,  and  one  of  her  friend's 
children.  He  found  no  one  who  was  sufiiciently  far  advanced  in  his  studies, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  the  parents,  to  send  their  children  to  Halle,  and  that 
he  would  then  provide  for  their  education,  by  able  teachers  and  guardians. 
The  parents  agreed  to  this  plan ;  and  a  few  months  afterward,  an  additional 
number  of  youms  were  sent,  and  thus  originated  the  seminary  above  mentioned, 
which,  in  1709,  consisted  of  an  inspector,  twenty-three  teachers,  and  seventy- 
two  scholars ;  and  in  1711,  by  means  of  Franke's  exertions,  had  a  building  ap- 
propriated exclusively  to  it. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1C95,  Frank©  unexpectedly  and  unsolicit- 
edly  received  a  very  considerable  contribution ;  for  a  person  of  rank  wrote  to 
him  with  the  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among 
the  poor,  and  especially  am6ng  the  indigent  students.  This  money  was  shortly 
afterward  paid  over  to  him.  He  then  selected  twenty  poor  studenLs,  whom  he 
assisted  with  a  weekly  donation  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  groschen;  'and  this,' 
says  he,  *  was  in  reality  the  origin  of  the  poor  students'  participating  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  in  the  benefits  of  the  orphan-house.' 

In  the  autumn  there  was  no  longer  sufficient  room  in  the  parsonage  for  the 
increasing  number  of  scholars ;  he  therefore  hired  a  school-room  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  and  a  second  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  He  then  divided  the 
scholars  into  two  classes,  and  provided  a  separate  teacher  for  the  children  of 
the  townspeople,  and  another  for  the  children  of  Uie  poor.  Each  teacher  gave 
fonr  hours  instruction  daily,  and  received  a  guilder  weekly,  besides  lodging 
and  firing  gratis. 

Bat  Frarfke  was  soon  made  to  see,  that  many  a  hopeful  child  was  deprived, 
whenout  of  school,  of  all  the  benefit  he  received  in  it.  The  idea  therefore 
occurred  to  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  to  undertake  the  entire  charge  and  edu- 
cation of  a  limited  number  of  children ;  '  and  this,'  says  he,  '  was  the  first  in- 
citement I  felt,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  erection  of  an  orphan-house,  even  before 
I  possessed  the  smallest  funds  for  the  purpose.  On  mentioning  this  plan  to 
some  of  my  friends,  a  pious  individual  felt  induced  to  fund  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  that  purpose, — twenty-five  dollars  for  the  interest  on  which 
were  to  be  paid  over  every  Christmas,  which  has  also  been  regularly  received. 
On  reflecting  upon  this  instance  of  the  divine  bounty,  I  wished  to  seek  out  some 
poor  orphan  child,  who  might  be  supported  by  the  yearly  interest.  On  this, 
lour  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  all  of  the  same  family,  were  brought  to 
me.  I  ventured,  in  confidence  upon  God,  to  receive  the  whole  four ;  but  as  one 
of  them  was  taken  by  some  other  good  ]>eople,  only  three  were  left ;  but  a  fourth 
soon  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  been  taken.  I  took  therefore 
these  four;  placed  them  with  religious  people,  and  gave  them  weekly  half  a 
dollar  for  the  bringing  up  of  each.  On  this,  it  happened  to  me,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  that  when  we  venture  to  give  a  groschen  to  the  poor  in  faith,  we  feel 
afterward  no  hesitation  in  venturing  a  dollar  upon  the  same  principle.  For 
after  having  once  begun  in  God's  name,  to  receive  a  few  poor  orphans  without 
Tuy  human  prospect  of  certain  assistance,  (for  the  interest  of  the  five  hundred 
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dollars  was  not  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  a  single  one,)  I  boldly  left  it  to  the 
Lord  to  make  up  lor  whatever  might  be  deficient.  Hence  the  orphan-house  was 
by  no  means  commenced  and  founded  upon  any  certain  sum  in  hand,  or  on  the 
assurances  of  persons  of  rank  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cost  and  charges,  or 
upon  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  as  was  subsequently  reported,  and  as  some 
were  inclined  to  suppose ;  but  solely  and  simply  in  reliance  on  the  living  God 
in  heaven. 

'  The  day  afler  I  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  four  orphans  above-men* 
lioned,  two  more  were  added;  the  next  day,  another;  two  days  aAerward,  a 
fourth,  and  one  more  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  So  that,  on  the  I6th  November, 
1695,  there  were  already  nine,  who  were  placed  with  pious  people.'  He  fixed 
upon  George  Henrv  Neubauer,  a  student  of  divinity,  to  have  the  oversight  of 
their  education  and  their  brin°:ing  up.  *  Meanwhile,'  continues  he, '  the  faithful 
God  and  Father  of  the  fatherless,  who  is  able  to  do  abundantly  above  what  we 
can  ask  or  think,  came  so  powerfully  to  my  aid,  that  foolish  reason  could  never 
have  expected  it.  For  he  moved  the  hearts  of  those  persons  of  rank,  who  had 
given  me  the  five  hundred  dollars  already  mentioned,  to  present  me  with  an 
additional  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  And  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  another  person  of  rank  was  incited  to  send  me  three 
hundred  dollars  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  attention  to  the  poor.  Another 
individual  gave  a  hundred  dollars,  and  others  gave  donations  ot  smaHer  sums.' 

Frank6  had  hitherto  distributed  the  money  destined  for  the  poor  students 
weekly  ;  but  in  169G,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  instead  of  a  weekly  allowance, 
to  give  them  dinner  gratuitously ;  '  in  the  firm  confidence  in  God,  tnat  he  would 
from  time  to  time  send  such  supplies,  as  to  enable  this  arrangement  to  be  con- 
tinued.' By  this  he  expected  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  poor  students;  he 
could  also,  in  this  manner,  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  possess  a 
better  insight  into  their  life  and  conduct ;  and  lastly,  restrain  the  applications 
of  the  less  needy,  '  who  would  gladly  have  been  more  delicately  led.'  Two 
open  tables  were  therefore  provided— each  for  twelve  poor  students ;  and  that 
one  thing  might  assist  the  other,  he  selected  the  teachers  of  the  charity-school 
from  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  teachers'  seminary,  which  aiierward 
gradually  arose  out  of  it. 

The  schools  of  the  children  of  the  townspeople  who  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
their  instruction,  though  inadequate  to  the  expense,  were  separated  from  the 
school  for  the  poor,  at  the  request  of  the  townspeople  themselves ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1697,  another  school  was  added  for  those  tradesmen's  children  who 
were  instructed  in  the  elements  of  superior  science.  About  this  time  also,  more 
classes  were  required  in  the  orphan  school,  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
of  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  received  separate  instruction,  and  when  any 
of  the  former  manifested  abilities,  they  were  again  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
instructed  in  languages  and  the  sciences  by  particular  teachers.  In  May,  1699, 
Frank6  united  this  class  of  the  orphan  children  with  the  class  of  the  trades- 
men's children,  who  likewise  received  superior  instruction.  These  arrange- 
ments for  imparting  a  more  learned  education,  show  us  the  rudiments  from 
whence  the  Latin  school  or  Gymnasium  afterward  developed  itself  in  Frank6'8 
institutions,  which  in  1709  was  attended  bv  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  children, 
of  whom  sixty-four  were  orphans,  divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  in  1730, 
by  more  than  five  hundred  pupils. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Orphan  House,  or  Hallische  Waisen- 
haus,    embraced  all  the  institutions  which  now  belong  to  it 

1.  The  Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  1694,  in  which  over  5,000  or- 
phans had  been  educated,  up  to  1838,  gratuitously.  Such  of  the  boys  as 
manifest  peculiar  talent,  are  prepared  for  the  university,  and  supported 
there. 

2.  The  Boyal  Padagogium,  founded  in  1696,  for  the  education  of 

children  of  rich  and  noble  families.    Up  to  1839,  2,850  individuals  had 

been  educated  in  this  boarding  institutioiL    The  profits  of  this  school  are 

paid  ov«r  to  the  orphan  asylum. 
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3.  The  Latin  School^  established  in  1697,  for  pupils  from  abroad,  of 
leae  wealthy  condition  than  the  former,  and  for  boys  of  the  city  of  Halle. 

4.  The  German  School^  for  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  do  not  wish 
to  give  them  a  classic  education. 

These  several  schools  number  from  3,000  to  4,000  pupils,*  of  every  age, 
and  in  every  study.  Besides  these  schools  there  are  other  features  in  the 
institution. 

5.  The  Canstein  Bible  Press,  established  in  1712,  to  furnish  the  Bible 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  profits  on  the  sale  of  an  edition  are  applied  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  next  edition. 

6.  A  Library,  commenced  by  Franke  by  setting  apart  his  own  books 
for  the  use  of  his  schools,  and  which  now  number  20,000  volumes. 

7.  An  Apothecary^a  Shop,  commenced  by  Franke  as  a  medicine  chest 
for  the  poor,  and  the  profit  of  which,  after  furnishing  the  wants  of  the 
orphan-house,  are  applied  to  th^  support  of  the  institution. 

8.  A  Book  Establishment,  in  which  the  classics,  and  school  books,  are 
published  at  a  low  price,  not  only  for  the  institution,  but  for  the  trade 
generally. 

9.  A  house  for  widows. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  labors  of  Franks,  because  he  proved  his  faith  in 
God  by  his  works,  and  because  he  was  an  educator  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  of  that  designation. 

According  to  his  biographer,  the  first  teachers'  class  was  founded  by 
Franke  in  1697,  by  providing  a  table  or  free  board  for  such  poor  students 
as  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  selecting,  a  few  years  later,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  twelve  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety,  knowledge, 
skill  and  desire  for  teaching,  and  constituting  them  his  "  Seminarium 
PffiBceptorum,"  Teachers'  Seminary.  These  pupil  teachers  received 
separate  instruction  for  two  years,  and  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
methods,  in  the  classes  of  the  several  schools.  For  the  atisistance  thus 
rendered  they  bound  themselves  to  teach  for  three  years  in  the  institution 
ader  the  close  of  their  course.  In  1704,  according  to  Raumer,  this  plan 
was  matured,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  for  all  the  lower  classes  were 
drawn  from  this  seminary.  But  besides  the  teachers  trained  in  this 
branch  of  Frank^'s  great  establishment,  hundreds  of  others,  attracted  by 
the  success  of  his  experiment,  resorted  to  Halle,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
to  profit  by  the  organization,  spirit,  and  method  of  his  various  schools. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  and  disciples,  may  be  named. 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the  communities  of  United  Brethren, 
or  Moravians,  in  Hermhut,  in  1722 ;  Steinmetz,  who  erected  a  Normal 
School  in  Klosterbergen,  in  1730 ;  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  first  Real 

*  It  is  Interesting  to  a  visitor  to  remark  In  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  daring  certain  honrs 
the  iUeQce  of  the  streets,  with  their  entire  desertion  by  children,  and  the  contrast  of  the  change 
produced  by  the  clock  striking  twelve.  The  road  and  footway  then  suddenly  swarm  with 
Children,  carrying  books  and  slates,  and  returning  from  the  studies  of  the  morning.  The  most 
•Irlking  sight  of  the  kind  we  ever  witnessed  was  at  Halle,  where,  as  we  approached  a  large 
HacatTonal  establishment,  called  the  "HaiUsche  Waisenhaus,**  the  whole  of  its  juvenile  in. 
mates.  3,000  in  number,  burst  forth  into  the  street,  and  filling  up  the  entire  roadway,  formed 
Ml  onbroken  stream  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.— 17tcslks(m's  Dvteh  and  Gemum  ScHmIm, 
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'  School  in  Berlin,  to  which  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  attached  in  1748 ; 
Rambalt,  who  lectured  in  the  Universities  in  Jena  and  Giessen  in  pedagogic, 
and  reformed  the  schools  in  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  Felbiger,  who  reorgan- 
ized the  schools  of  Siiesia,  and  afterward  those  of  Austria ; — these,  and 
others  scarcely  les^t  distinguished,  were  among  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  the  day,  and  were  known  as  the  school  of  Pietists, 

The  educational  school  of  Franke  was  followed  by  Basedow,  (bom  at 
Hamburg,  in  1723,)  Campe,  and  Salzman,  who  acquired  for  themselvea 
a  European  reputation  by  the  Philanthropinum.  founded  by  the  former  at 
Dessau,  in  1781. 

This  institution  gave  its  name  to  the  school  of  educationists,  known 
as  Philanthropinic,  and  which  prevails  at  this  day  in  some  sections  of  Ger- 
many. Its  earliest  development  on  the  continent  was  made  by  Rous- 
seau, in  his  "  Emile,"  and  by  John  Locke,  in  England,  in  his  '*  Thoughts 
on  Education.'*  Its  great  aim  was  the  formation  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  following  the  indications  of  na- 
ture. The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  was  to  be  hardened  and  invigora- 
ted, and  prepared  to  execute  with  energy  the  designs  of  the  mind.  The 
discipline  of  the  family  and  school  was  softened  by  constant  appeals  to 
the  best  principles  in  the  child's  nature.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
instruction  in  language,  music,  and  the  laws  and  objects  of  nature.  Many 
of  these  principles  became  engrafted  on  to  the  teachers  of  Normal  Schools, 
and  through  their  pupils  were  introduced  into  the  common  schools. 

About  this  time  appeared   Henry  Pcstalozzi,  who  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Philanthropinic  School,  and  by  his  example  and  writings,  dif- 
fused a  new  spirit  among  the  schools  of  primary  instruction,  all  over  Eu- 
rope.   Although  born  in  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  in   J746,  and  although 
his  personal  labors  were  confined  to  his  native  country,  and  their  immedi- 
ate influence  was  weakened  by  many  defects  of  character,  still  his  gen- 
eral views  of  education  were  so  sound  and  just,  that  they  are  now  adopted 
by  teachers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his  life  or  writings,  and  by  many 
who  never  heard  of  his  name.     When  the  Prussiatt  government,  in  1809, 
undertook  systematically  the  work  of  improving  the  elementary  schools, 
as  a  means  of  creating  and  diffusing  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  people, 
the.  fame  of  Pestalozzi  was  at  its  height     To  him  and  to  his  school,  to  his 
method  and  to  his  disciples,  the^attention  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  king- 
dom was  turned  for  guidance  and  aid.     Several  enthusiastic  young  teach- 
ers were  sent  to  his  institution  at  Yverdun,  to  study  his  methods  and  im- 
bibe his  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  children  of  the  poor.     Through  them, 
and  others  who  went  directly  to  Pestalozzi,  these  principles  and  methods 
were  transplanted  not  only  into  various  parts  of  Prussia,  but  also  into  the 
schools  and  seminaries  of  other  states  in  Germany. 

The  schools  of  most  of  the  teachers  and  educators,  whose  names  have 
been  introduced,  were  in  reality  Teachers'  Seminaries,  although  not 
so  designated  by  themselves  or  others.  Their  establishments  were  not 
simply  schools  for  children,  but  were  conducted  to  test  and  exemplifjr 
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principles  and  methods  of  education,  and  these  were  perpetuated  and 
disseminated  by  means  of  books  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  of  pupils 
and  disciples  who  transplanted  them  into  other  places. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Franke's  biographer, 
and  of  Schwartz,  Rauraer,  and  other  writers  on  the  history  of  education 
in  Germany,  the  first  regularly-organized  Teachers'  Seminary,  or  Normal 
School,  (not  normal  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  originally  used, 
as  a  school  of  children  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  model  or  pattern  for  teach- 
ers to  imitate,  but  a  school  of  young  men^  who  had  already  passed  through 
an  elementary,  or  even  a  superior  school,  and  who  were  preparing  to  be 
teachers,  by  making  additional  attainments,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  education  as  a  science,  and  of  its 
methods  as  an  art)  was  established  in  Halle,  in  a  part  of  Hanover,  prior 
to  1704.  About  the  same  period,  Steinmetz  opened  a  class  for  teachers 
in  the  Abbey  of  Klosterberge,  near  Magdeburg,  and  which  was  continued 
by  Resewitz,  by  whom  the  spirit  and  method  of  Franke  and  the  pietists 
were  transplanted  into  the  north  of  Germany.  In  1730,  lectures  on 
philology  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  Latin,  Greek  and  German 
languages,  were  common  in  the  principal  universities  and  higher  schools. 
The  first  regularly-organized  seminary  for  this  purpose,  was  established 
at  Gottingen,  in  1738.  and  by  its  success  led  to  the  institution  of  a  similar 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  Jena,  Helle,  Helmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  &c. 

In  1735,  the  first  seminary  for  primary  school  teachers  was  established 
in  Prussia,  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.  In  1748,  Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Franke, 
and  the  founder  of  burgher,  or  what  we  should  call  high  schools,  estab- 
lished an  institution  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  in  Berlin,  in  which 
the  king  testified  an  interest,  and  enjoined,  by  an  ordinance  in  1752,  that 
the  country  schools  on  the  crown  lands  in  New  Mark  and  Pomerania 
should  be  supplied  by  pupil  teachers  from  this  institution  who  had  learned 
the  culture  of  silk  and  mulberries  in  Hecker's  institution,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  forward  industrial  instruction  into  that  section  of  his  kingdom. 
In  1757,  Baron  von  Fiirstenberg  established  a  seminary  for  teachers  at 
Munster,  in  Hanover.  In  1767,  the  Canan  von  Rochow  opened  a  school 
on  his  estate  in  Rekane,  in  Brandenburg,  where,  by  lectures  and  practice, 
he  prepared  schoolmasters  for  country  schools  on  his  own  and  neighboring 
properties.  To  these  schools  teachers  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  primary  instruction. 
In  1770,  Bishop  Felbinger,  organized  a  Normal  (model)  School  in  Vienna, 
with  a  course  of  lectures  and  practice  for  teachers,  extending  through 
four  months ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  deacon  Ferdinand  Kinder- 
mann,  or  von  Schulstein,  as  he  was  called  by  Maria  Theresa,  converted 
a  school  in  Kaplitz,  in  Bohemia,  into  a  Normal  Institution.  Between 
1770  and  1800,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  teachers'  semina- 
ries were  introduced  into  nearly  every  German  state,  which,  in  all  but 
three  instances,  were  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  government 
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As  the  demand  for  good  teachers  exceeded  the  supply  furnished  by  theao 
seminaries,  private  institutions  have  sprung  up,  some  of  which  have  at- 
tained a  popularity  equal  to  the  public  institutions.  But  in  no  state  have 
such  private  schools  been  able  to  sustain  themselves,  until  the  gov- 
ernment seminaries  and  the  public  school  system  had  created  a  demand 
for  well-qualified  teachers.  And  in  no  state  in  Europe  has  the  experi- 
ment of  making  seminaries  for  primary  school  teachers  an  appendage  to 
a  university,  or  a  gymnasium,  or  any  other  school  of  an  academic  char- 
acter, proved  successful  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  or  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were  about  thirty 
teachers'  seminaries  in  operation.  The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  suspended  for  a  time  the  movements  in  behalf  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, until  the  success  of  the  new  organization  of  schools  in  Prussia, 
commencing  in  1809,  arrested  the  attention  of  governments  and  individ- 
uals all  over  the  continent,  and  has  led,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  seminaries  nearly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  annual  demand  for  teachers,  but  to  the  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  system  of  Primary  Public  Instruction  as 
now  organized  in  the  German  states,  are, 

First  The  recognition  on  tlie  part  of  the  government  of  the  right,  duty 
and  interest  of  every  community,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  parents  in 
the  education  of  children,  but  to  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  efficient 
inducement  and  penalties,  against  the  neglect  of  this  first  of  parental 
obligations,  in  a  single  instance.  The  school  obligation, — the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  provide  for  their  instruction  at 
home, — was  enforced  by  law  in  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Saxony  and 
Wirtemberg.  in  1659;  in  Hiidesheim  in  1663;  in  Calemberg,  in  1681;  in 
Celle,  in  1689 ;  in  Prussia,  in  1717 ;  and  in  every  state  of  Germany,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  government  enactments  have  been  made  truly  efficient  by  en- 
listing the  habits  and  good  will  of  the  people  on  the  side  of  duty.  We 
must  look  to  the  generation  of  men  now  coming  into  active  life  for  the 
fruits  of  this  principle,  universally  recognized,  and  in  most  cases  wisely 
enforced  in  every  state,  large  and  small.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
having  more  or  less  of  constitutional  guaranties  and  forms. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  schools 
of  different  grades,  according  to  the  population,  in  every  neighborhood, 
with  a  suitable  outfit  of  buildings,  furniture,  appendages  and  apparatus. 

Third.  The  specific  preparation  of  teachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  for 
the  particular  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  are  destined,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  employment  and  promotion  through  life. 

Fourth.  Provision  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  the  schools 
accessible  to  the  poorest,  not,  except  in  comparatively  a  few  instances, 
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and  those  in  the  most  despotic  governments,  by  making  them  free  to  tlie 
poor,  but  cheap  to  all. 

Fifth.  A  system  of  inspection,  variously  organized,  but  constant,  gen- 
eral, and  responsible — reaching  every  locality,  every  school,  every, 
teacher,  and  pervading  the  whole  state  from  the  central  government  to 
the  remotest  district. 

The  success  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany  is  universally  attributed 
by  her  own  educators  to  the  above  features  of  her  school  law — especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  teacher.  These  provisions  respecting  teachers 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
teacher  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

2.  .The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers'  Seminaries,  or 
Normal  Schools,  to  educate,  in  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  practi  e, 
all  persons  who  apply  or  propose  to  teach  in  any  public  primary  school, 
with  aids  to  self  and  professional  improvement  through  life. 

3.  A  system  of  examination  and  inspection,  by  which  incompetent  per- 
sons are  prevented  from  obtaining  situations  as  teachers,  or  are  excluded 
and  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  by  unworthy  or  criminal 
conduct. 

4.  A  system  of  promotion,  by  which  faithful  teachers  can  rise  in  a  scale 
of  lucrative  and  desirable  situations. 

5.  Permanent  employment  through  the  year,  and  for  life,  with  a  social 
position  and  a  compensation  which  compare  favorably  with  the  wagca 
paid  to  educated  labor  in  other  departments  of  business. 

6.  Preparatory  schools,  in  which  those  who  wish  eventually  to  become 
teachers,  may  test  their  natural  qualities  and  adaptation  for  school  teach- 
ing before  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School. 

7.  Frequent  conferences  and  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  by  an 
interchange  of  opinion  and  sharing  the  benefit  of  each  others'  experience. 

8.  Exemption  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  recognition, 
in  social  and  civil  life,  as  public  functionaries. 

9.  A  pecuniary  allowance  when  sick,  and  provision  for  years  of  infirmity 
and  old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

10.  Books  and  periodicals,  by  which  the  obscure  teacher  is  made  par- 
taker in  all  the  improvements  of  the  most  experienced  and-  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

With  this  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Germany,  we  will  now  pass  to  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  primary  schools  in  several  states,  with  special  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization and  course  of  instruction  of  Normal  Seminaries,  and  other 
means  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Before 
doing  this,  we  publish  a  table,  prepared  from  a  variety  of  school  docu- 
ments, exhibiting  the  number  and  location  of  Normal  Schools  in  Germany, 
with  the  testimony  of  some  of  our  best  educators  as  to  the  result  of  this 
Normal  School  system. 
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Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  United  Slates 
Coast  Sun'ey,  in  a  "  Report  on  Edttcation  in  Europe^^  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Phikdelphia,  in  1838,  remarks  as  follows : 

"  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  offer  the 
means  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent  teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the 
Seminary  ;  and  by  the  aitl  of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  com- 
munity by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Seminary,  trainn, 
yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened  practice  of  liis  methods ; 
these,  in  their  turn,  become  teachers  of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to 
conduct,  without  the  failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices ;  for  though  begin- 
ners iu  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at 
the  Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  unguided  efforts.  This 
result  has  been  fully  reaUzed  in  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  meth- 
ods of  Pestalozzi  anu  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
Yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Saxony ;  while 
In  Austria,  where  the  method  of  preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the 
primary  schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those  of 
Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  Seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprif  de  corps  among  teachers,  which 
tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  profession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  ele- 
vate it  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  at- 
tainments with  which  they  may  have  commenceci  its  exercise.  By  their  aid  a 
standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  is  furnished, 
wliich  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candidates  who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to 
obtain  access  to  the  profession.*' 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  "  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
educational  tour  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  8:iys : 

"  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distin- 
guished reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  In  reviews,  in  speeolics,  in 
tracts  and  even  in  graver  works  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  i^chools 
have  been  exhibited  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  For 
many  years,  scarce  a  suspicion  was  breathed  that  the  general  plan  of  education 
in  that  kiij;2:dom  was  U()t  sound  in  theory  and  most  beneficial  in  practice.  Re- 
cently, however,  grave  cliarges  have  been  preferred  agauist  it  by  hii^h  nuihority. 
The  popular  traveler,  Laiug,  has  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  large  work  on 
Pruifsia  to  the  disparagement  of  its  school  system.  An  octavo  volume,  entitled 
*The  Age  of  Great  Cities,'  hits  recently  apjMjared  iu  England,  in  which  tLat  sys- 
tem is  strongly  condemned  ;  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  famous  '  Factories* 
Bill'  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1848,  numerous  tracts  were  issued 
from  tlie  English  press,  not  merely  calling  in  question,  but  strongly  denouncing, 
the  whole  plan  of  educ;itiou  in  Prussia,  as  being  not  only  designed  to  produce, 
but  as  actually  producing,  a  spirit  of  blmd  acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal — as  being,  in  fine,  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  enslave,  auvi  not  to  enfranchise,  the  human  mind.  And  even  in  some 
parts  of  the  Ihiited  States — the  very  nature  and  essence  of  whose  iii.-titutions 
consist  in  the  idea  that  the  people  are  wise  enough  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong — even  here,  some  have  been  illiberal  enough  to  con- 
demn, in  advance,  every  thing  that  savors  of  the  Prussian  system,  b»»cause  that 

system  is  siustained  by  arbitrary  power. 

*«**#♦♦♦♦ 

But  allowing  all  these  charges  against  the  Prussian  system  to  be  truc^  then 
were  still  two  reasons  why  I  was  not  deterred  from  examining  it. 

Li  the  first  place,  the  evils  imputed  to  it  were  easily  and  naturally  separable 
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from  the  good  wliich  it  was  not  denied  to  possess.  If  the  Prussian  schoolmaster 
has  better  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithme- 
tiCf  <kc.,  so  that,  in  half  the  time,  he  produces  greater  and  better  reuults,  surely 
we  may  copy  his  modes  of  teaching  these  elements  without  adopting  his  notions 
of  passive  obedience  to  government,  or  of  blind  adherence  to  tne  articles  of  a 
church.  By  the  ordinance  of  nature,  the  human  faculties  are  substantially  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  the  best  means  for  their  development  and 
growth  in  one  place,  must  be  substantially  the  best  fur  their  development  and 
growth  everywhere.  The  spirit  wliich  shall  control  the  action  of  these  faculties 
when  matured,  which  sliall  train  them  to  self-reliance*  or  to  abject  submission, 
which  shall  lead  them  to  refer  all  questions  to  the  standard  of  reason  or  to  that 
of  authority, — this  spirit  is  wholly  dij^tiuct  and  distinguishable  from  the  maimer 
in  which  the  faculties  themselves  ought  to  be  trained ;  and  we  may  avail  our* 
selves  of  all  improved  methods  in  the  earlier  processes,  without  being  contami- 
nated by  the  abuses  which  may  be  made  to  follow  them.  The  best  style  of 
teaching  arithmetic  or  spelling  nas  no  necessary  or  natural  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right ;  and  an  accumplislied  lesson  in  geography  or  gram- 
mar commits  the  human  intellect  to  no  particular  dogma  in  religion. 

In  tlie  second  place,  if  Prussia  can  pervert  the  benign  influences  of  education 
to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  we  surely  can  employ  them  for  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  republican  institutions.  A  national  spirit  of  liberty  can  be 
cultivated  more  easily  than  a  national  spu'it  of  bondage  ;  and  if  it  may  be  made 
one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  education  to  perform  the  unnatural  and  unholy 
work  of  making  slaves,  then  surely  it  nmst  l>e  one  of  the  noblest  instrumentah- 
ties  for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  power  over  the  understandings 
and  affections  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to  evil,  may  it  not  also  be  employed 
for  the  highest  good  ? 

Besides,  a  generous  and  impartial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  tiling  comes, 
but  what  it  is.  Those  who,  at  the  prest'nt  day,  would  reject  an  improvement 
because  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same  school  of  bigotry  with  those 
who  inquired  if  any  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth  ;  and  what  infinite  bless- 
ings would  the  world  have  lost  had  tliat  party  been  ])unislied  })y  success ! 
Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no  one  principle  nas  been  more  frequently  exempli- 
fied than  this, — that  wherever  I  have  found  the  best  institutions, — educational, 
reformatory,  charitable,  penal,  or  otherwise, — there  I  have  always  found  the 
greatest  desire  to  know  now  biniilar  institutions  were  adnmiistered  among  our- 
selves ;  and  where  I  Imve  found  the  worst,  there  I  have  found  most  (»f  the  spirit 
of  self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive  disincUnation  to  hear  of  better 
methods. 

All  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whethor  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  t>r  for  the  jxM)r.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  p(.M)re8t  class  in  overcn)wded  cities ; 
in  the  scIukjIs  connected  with  pauper  <!stabli>hments,  with  houses  of  correction, 
or  with  prisons, — in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  arie^  of  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified 
him  not  only  to  lay  down  the  al)stract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies, 
but,  bv  familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  children. 

I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  more  or  less  of 
personal  intercourse ;  and,  after  some  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  public 
assemblies  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  those  teachers  were 
brought  together,  in  one  body,  I  believe  thev  would  f(»rm  as  dignified,  intelligent, 
benevolent-looking  a  company  of  men  as  could  be  collected  from  the  same  amount 
of  population  in  any  countir.  They  were  alike  free  from  arrogant  pretension 
anu  from  the  affectation  of  humility.  It  luus  been  often  remarkeil,  lH)tn  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  that  the  nature  of  a  school-teacher's  occupation  exposes 
him,  in  some  degree,  to  overbearing  maimers,  and  to  dogmatism  in  the  statement 
of  his.  opinions.  Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  moving 
among  ttK>9e  who  are  so  much  his  inferiors  in  point  of  attainment,  perhaps  it  is 
proof  of  a  very  well-balanced  mind,  if  he  keeps  liimself  free  from  assumption 
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in  opinion  and  haughtinewi  of  demeanor.  Especially  are  Buch  faults  or  vices  apt 
to  sprin;^  up  in  weak  or  ill- furnished  minds.  A  teacher  who  cannot  rule  by  love, 
must  du  so  by  fear.  A  teac^^  who  cannot  supply  material  for  the  activity  of 
his  pupils'  minds  by  his  talent,  must  put  down  that  activity  by  force.  A  teacher 
who  cannot  answer  aU  the  questions  and  solve  all  the  doubts  of  a  scholar  as  they 
arise,  must  assume  an  awful  and  mysterious  air,  and  must  expound  in  oracles, 
which  themselves  need  more  explanation  tlian  the  original  diniculty.  When  a 
teacher  knows  much,  and  is  master  of  his  whole  subject,  he  can  afford  to  be  mod- 
est and  unpretending.  But  when  the  head  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the  teacher 
has  not  been  previously  prepared,  he  must,  of  course,  have  a  small  library. 
Among  all  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  teachers  whom  I  saw,  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  instances  to  remind  one  of  those  unpleasant  characteristics, — what  Lord 
Bacon  would  call  the  *  idol  of  the  tribe,*  or  profession, — which  sometimes  de- 
grade the  name  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher.  Generally  speak* 
mg,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  love  for  the  employment,  always  a  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  office 
they  filled.  The  only  striking  instance  of  disingenuousness  or  attempt  at  decep- 
tion,  which  I  saw,  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  looked  over  the  manuscript  books  of 
a  largo  class  of  his  scholars,  selected  the  best,  and,  bringing  it  to  me,  said,  *  In 
seeing  one  you  see  alL 

Whence  came  this  beneficent  order  of  men,  scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, molding  the  character  of  its  people,  and  carrying  them  forward  in  a  career 
of  civilization  more  rapidly  than  tmy  other  people  m  the  world  are  now  advanc- 
ing ?  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  auswereu  only  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
Seminaries  for  1  eachers. 

From  the  year  1820  to  1880  or  1835,  it  was  customary,  in  all  accounts  of 
Prussian  education,  to  mention  the  number  of  these  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 
This  item  of  information  has  now  become  unimportant,  as  there  are  seminaries 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  country.  The  stated  term  of  resi- 
dence at  these  seminaries  is  three  years.  Lately,  and  in  a  few  places,  a  class  of 
preliminary  institutions  has  sprung  up, — institutions  where  pupils  are  received 
m  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candiaates  to  be  candi- 
dates. As  a  pupil  of  the  seminary  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  for  incompetency, 
even  after  a  three  years*  course  of  study ;  so  the  pupils  of  these  prelimmary  in- 
stitutions, after  having  gone  through  with  a  shorter  course,  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  for  incompetency  to  become  competent. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  guards  and  securities  which,  in  that  country, 
environ  this  sacred  calling.  In  the  first  place,  the  teaclier's  profession  holds  sudi 
a  high  rank  in  public  estimation,  that  none  who  have  faiiled  in  other  employments 
or  departments  of  business,  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  school-keeping  as  an 
ultimate  resource.  Those,  too,  who,  from  any  cause,  despair  of  success  in  other 
departments  of  business  or  walks  of  life,  have  very  slenaer  prospects  in  looking 
forward  to  this.  These  considerations  exclude  at  once  all  that  inferior  order  of 
men  who,  in  some  countries,  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  teachers.  Then 
come, — though  only  in  some  parts  of  Prussia, — these  preliminary  schools,  where 
those  who  wi!<h  eventually  to  become  teacliers,  go,  in  order  to  have  their  natural 
qualities  and  adaptation  for  school- keeping  tested ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
tnat  a  man  may  have  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  may  be  capable  of 
mastering  all  the  branches  of  study,  may  even  be  able  to  make  most  brilliant 
recitations  from  day  to  day ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  repulsiveness  of 
manner,  from  Imrshness  of  voice,  from  some  natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one 
of  his  senses,  he  may  be  adjudged  an  unsuitable  model  or  archetype  for  children 
to  be  conformed  to,  or  to  grow  by ;  and  hence  he  may  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
his  probationary  term  of  six  months.  At  one  of  these  preparatory  schools,  which 
I  visited,  the  list  of  subjects  at  the  examination, — a  part  of  which  I  saw, — was 
divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows : — 1.  Readiness  in  tninking,  German  hmguage, 
including  orthography  and  composition,  history,  description  of  the  earth,  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  thorough  bass,  calligraphy,  drawing.  2.  Religion,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  knowledge  of  nature,  mental  arithmetic,  singing,  violin-playing,  and 
readiness  or  faciUty  in  speaking.  Tlie  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  the  first 
class  was  conducted  in  writing.  To  test  a  pupil's  readiness  in  thinking,  for  in- 
stance, several  topics  for  composition  are  given  out,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  car- 
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tain  number  of  minutes,  \rhatcver  has  been  written  must  be  handed  in  to  the 
examiners.  So  questions  in  arithmetic  are  given,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pupils  iu  solving  them,  is  a  test  of  their  quickne^  of  thought,  or  power  of  comr 
mandin;;  their  own  resources.  Tliis  facihty,  or  faniltv,  is  considered  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  teacher.*  In  the  second  class  of  subjects  the  pupils  were  exam- 
med  orally.  Two  entire  days  were  occupied  in  examming  a  class  of  thirty  pupils, 
and  only  twenty -one  were  admitted  to  the  seminary  school ; — that  is,  only  about 
two-thirds  were  considered  to  be  eligible  to  bfcorM  eligible^  as  teachers,  after 
three  years'  further  study.  Thus,  in  tliis  first  process,  the  chaff  is  winnowed  out, 
and  not  a  few  of  Uie  lighter  grains  of  the  wheat. 

It  is  to  lie  understood  that  those  who  enter  the  seminary  directly,  and  with 
out  this  ])reliminary  trial,  have  already  studied,  under  able  masters  in  the  Com- 
mon School.4,  at  least  all  the  branches  I  have  above  described.  The  first  two  of 
the  three  ye:ir8,  tliey  expend  mainly  iu  reviewinc^  and  expanding  their  element- 
ary knowledge.  The  German  language  is  studied  in  its  relations  to  rhetoric 
and  logic,  and  as  aesthetic  hterature  ;  ifrithmetic  is  carried  out  into  algebra  and 
mixed  mathematics ;  gec^raphy  into  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  botanical  and  zoological  productions  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  linear  drawing  into  perspective  and  machine  drawing, 
and  the  drawing  from  models  of  all  kinds,  ana  from  objects  in  nature,  <&c.  Tlie 
theory  and  j)ractice,  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instrumental  music,  occupy  much 
time.  Every  pupil  must  play  on  the  viohn ;  most  of  them  play  on  the  organ, 
and  some  on  other  instruments.  I  recollect  seeing  a  Normal  class  engaged  iu 
learning  the  principles  of  Harmony.  The  teacher  first  explained  the  principles 
on  wliich  they  were  to  proceed  He  then  wrote  a  bar  of  music  upon  tne  black- 
board, and  called  upon  a  pupil  to  write  such  notes  for  another  part  or  accompa- 
niment, as  would  make  hami(my  with  the  first  So  he  would  write  a  bar  with 
certain  intervuls,  and  then  require  a  pupil  to  write  another,  with  such  intervals 
as,  accor<ling  to  the  principles  of  musical  science,  would  correspond  with  the  first. 
A  thorough  course  of  reading  on  the  subject  of  education  is  undertaken,  as  well 
as  a  more  general  course.  Bible  history  is  almost  committed  to  memory.  Con- 
nected with  all  the  seminaries  for  teachers  are  lai^c  Model  or  Experimental 
Schools.  During  the  last  part  of  the  course  much  of  the  students'  time  is  spent 
in  these  schools.  At  first  they  go  in  and  look  on  in  silpnce,  while  an  accom- 
plished teacher  i*  instructing  a  class.  Then  they  themselves  commence  teaching 
under  the  eye  of  such  a  teacher.  At  last  they  teach  a  class  alone,  being  respon- 
sible for  its  proficiency,  and  for  its  condition  as  to  order,  «fec,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  other  period.  During  the  whole  course,  there  are  lectures,  discussions,  com- 
positions, circ.,  on  the  theorv  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  essential  qualifications 
of  a  candidate  for  the  oMce,  his  attainments,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of 
rehgious  fidelity  in  which  he  should  enter  upon  his  work ;  the  modes  of  teaching 
the  different  branches ;  the  motive-powers  to  be  applied  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren ;  dissertations  upon  the  different  natural  dispositions  of  children,  and,  con- 
tequently,  the  different  ways  of  addressing  them,  or  securing  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  of  winning  them  to  a  love  of  learning  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  es- 
pecially the  sacredness  of  the  teadier  s  profession, — the  idea  that  he  stands,  for 
tlie  time  being,  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  therefore  that  a  parent's  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  him,  that  the  most  precious  hopes  of  society  are  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  that  on  him  depcnas,  to  a  great  extent,  the  temporal  and  per- 
haps the  future  well-being  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures, — these  are  the 
conversations,  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  amid  which  the  candidate  for  teaching 
spends  his  probationary  years.  This  is  the  daily  atmosphere  he  breathes.  These 
are  the  sacred,  elevating,  invigorating  influences  constantly  pouring  in  upon  his 
0oul.  Hence,  at  the  expiration  of  his  course,  he  leaves  the  seminary  to  enter 
upon  liis  profession,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  cause  he  has  espoused, 
and  strong  in  his  resolves  to  perform  its  manifold  and  momentous  duties. 

Here,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  worth  and  standing  of  the  teadiers,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  see.    As  a  body  of  men,  their  character  ia 

*  "ftie  above  deecribed  Is  a  very  common  method  of  examining  in  the  irymnasia  and  higher 
wminariea  of  i'ruiwia.  Certain  Kaled.subjecUi  for  an  exorcise  are  given  to  tlio  8Ui<teuts ;  they  ara 
then  locked  up  in  a  room,  each  by  himself,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  they  are  ei»> 
taraed,  and  it  la  soihi  what  each  oue  baa  l>een  able  to  make  out  of  hia  bcullies. 
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more  enviable  than  that  of  eitlier  of  the  three,  so-called,  *  prf)fes.<ionft.  They 
have  more  benevolence  and  wjlf-sacrifice  than  the  lejjal  or  medical,  while  thejr 
have  less  of  sanctimoniousness  and  austerity,  less  of  indi.'tptxsition  to  enter  into 
all  the  itmoccut  amusements  and  joyous  feelings  of  childhood,  than  the  clerical 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  what  beUmgs  to  men  while  they  are  serving  God ;  nor 
of  the  duties  they  owe  to  this  world  while  preparing  for  another. 

On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  in 
visiting  sciiools  in  the  north  and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  (excepthig,  of 
course,  the  time  occupied  ui  going  from  place  to  place),  entering  the  schools  to 
hear  the  tirst  recitation  in  the  morning,  and  remaining  till  the  last  was  completed 
at  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  things  about  wliich  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some 
of  my  opinions  and  inferences  I  may  have  erred,  but  of  the  following  facts  there 
can  be  no  doubt : 

1.  During  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
(excepting  a  re;iding  or  spelUng  lessonV  wi^h  a  book  in  hix  hand 

2.  I  never  saw  a  teaciier  sitiinrf  wliiie  hctu'ing  a  recitation. 

8.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands, — I  tliink  I  may  say, 
within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils, — /  never  saw  one  child  umlerffoing 
punishniefU^  or  arraigned  for  misconduct.  I  never  *a\o  one  child  in  tears  from 
having  been  punishedy  or  from  fear  of  being  punisfied 

During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exercises  in  geogi-aphy,  ancient  and 
modern ;  in  the  German  language, — from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  words 
up  to  belles-lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speakiug  and  writing  ; — in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  and  trigonometry ;  in  book-keeping ;  in  civil 
history,  ancient  and  modern ;  in  natural  philosophy  ;  in  botany  and  zoology ;  in 
mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  specimens ;  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  exercises  in  thinking,  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society  ;  in 
Bible  history  and  in  Bible  knowledge  ; — and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  did  I  see  a  teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book, — his  books, — his 
library,  was  in  his  head.  Promptly,  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the 
rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever  the  occa-sion  demand- 
ed- I  remember  calling  one  mornhig  at  a  country  school  in  Saxony,  where  every 
thing  about  the  premises,  and  the  appearance,  botli  of  teacher  and  children, 
indicated  very  narrow«pecuniary  circumstances.  As  I  entered,  the  teacher  was 
just  ready  to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  French  history.  He  gave  not 
only  the  events  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  mentioned,  as 
be  proceeded,  all  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.  The  or- 
dinary time  for  a  lesson  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  an  hour.  This  was  somewhat 
longer,  for,  toward  the  close,  the  teacher  entered  upon  a  train  of  thought  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  break  off,  and  rose  to  a  stnun  of  elotpience  which  it  was 
dehghtful  to  hear.  The  scliolar^  were  all  absorbed  in  attention.  They  had  pa- 
per, pen,  and  ink  before  them,  and  took  brief  notes  of  what  was  said.  When  the 
lesson  touched  upon  amtemporary  events  in  other  nations, — which,  as  I  suppose, 
had  been  the  subject  of  previous  lessons, — the  pupils  were  questioned  concern- 
ing them.  A  small  text-Dook  of  history  was  used  by  the  pupils,  which  they 
studied  at  home. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  that  I  generally  visited  schools  without  guide,  or  let- 
ter of  mtroduction, — presenting  myself  at  the  door,  and  asking  the  favor  of  ad- 
mission. Tliough  I  had  a  general  order  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
commanding  all  schools,  gymnasia,  and  universities  in  the  kingdom  to  be  opened 
for  my  inspection,  yet  I  seldom  exhibited  it,  or  spoke  of  it, — at  least  not  until  I 
was  about  departing.  I  preferred  to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  an  uncom- 
mended  visitor. 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  teacher  sitting  in  his  school.  Aged  or  young,  all 
stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity.  Tliey  mingled 
"trith  their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animat- 
ing, encouragmg,  sympathizmg,  breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring 
the  timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endearment  to  alL  Tlie  looks  of  the 
Prussian  teacher  often  have  the  expression  and  vivacity  of  an  actor  in  a  play. 
He  gesticulates  hke  an  orator.  His  body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face 
puts  on  all  the  variety  of  expression,  which  a  public  speaker  would  do  if  ha- 
ranguing a  large  assembly  on  a  topic  vital  to  their  interests. 
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It  may  seem  singular,  and  perhaps  to  some  almost  ludicrous,  that  a  teacher 
in  cxpcjunrliiig  the  Hrst  rudiments  of  handwriting,  in  teaching  the  ditlerence  be- 
tween a  hair-8troke  and  a  ground-stroke,  or  how  an  /  may  be  turned  into  a  6,  or 
a  u  into  a  tc,  should  be  able  to  work  himself  up  into  an  oratorical  fervor  ;  should 
attitudinize,  and  gesticulate,  and  stride  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  other, 
and  appear  in  every  way  to  be  aa  intensely  engaged  as  an  advocate  when  argu- 
ing an  imix)rtaut  cause  to  a  jury  ; — but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  ;  and  before  five  minutes  of  such  a  lesson  had  elapsed,  I  have  seen  the 
diildren  wrought  up  to  an  excitement  proportionally  intense,  hanging  upon  the 
teacher's  lips,  cjitchmg  every  word  he  says,  and  evincing  great  elation  or  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  as  they  had  or  had  not  succeeded  in  following  his  instructions.  So 
I  have  seen  the  same  rhetorical  vehemence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
same  interest  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  a  lesson  on  the 
original  sounds  of  the  letters, — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  long  and  the 
short  sound  of  a  vowel,  or  the  different  ways  of  opening  the  mouth  in  sounding 
the  consonants  6  and  p.  The  zeid  of  the  teacher  enkindles  the  scholars.  He 
charges  tliem  with  his  own  electricity  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Such  a  teacher 
has  no  idle,  mischievous,  whispering  children  around  him,  nor  any  occasion  for  the 
rod.  He  does  not  make  desolation  of  all  the  active  and  playful  impulses  of 
child liood,  and  call  it  peace;  nor,  to  secure  stillness  among  lus  scholars,  does  he 
find  it  necessary  to  ride  them  with  the  nightmare  of  fear.  I  rarely  saw  a  teacher 
put  questions  with  his  lips  alone.  He  seems  so  much  interested  in  his  subject 
(though  he  might  have  been  teaching  the  same  lesson  for  the  hundredth  or  five 
hundredth  time),  that  his  whole  body  is  in  motion ; — eyes,  arms,  limits,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  impression  he  desires  to  make ;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  both 
he  and  his  pupils  come  from  the  work  all  glowing  with  excitement. 

Supp:>se  a  lawyer  in  one  of  our  courts  were  to  plead  an  important  cause  be- 
fore a  jury,  but  instead  of  standing  and  extemporizing,  and  showing  by  his  ges- 
tures, and  by  the  energy  and  ardor  of  his  whole  manner,  that  he  felt  an  interest 
in  his  theme,  instead  of  rising  with  his  subject  and  coruscating  with  flashes  of 
genius  and  wit,  he  should  plant  himself  lazily  down  in  a  chair,  read  from  some 
old  Ixwik  which  scarcely  a  member  of  the  panel  could  fullv  understand,  and,  after 
droning  away  for  an  hour,  should  leave  them,  without  having  distinctly  impressed 
their  minds  with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one  lexical  conclusion  ; — would  it 
be  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  of  them  joking  with  each  other,  or  asleep  ; — would 
it  be  any  wonder, — provided  he  were  followed  on  the  other  side  by  an  advocate 
of  brilliant  parts,  of  elegant  diction  and  attractive  manner, — who  should  pour 
sunshine  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  case, — if  he  lost  not  only  hi;}  own  repu- 
tation, but  the  cause  of  liis  chent  also  ? 

These  incitements  and  endeai'meuts  of  the  teacher,  this  personal  ubiquity,  as 
it  were,  among  all  the  pupils  in  the  class,  prev&iled  much  more,  as  the  pupils 
were  younger.  Before  the  older  classes,  the  teacher's  manner  became  calm  and 
didactic.  The  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothing  was  left  for  subse- 
quent years  or  teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  it  Was  tliere  ever 
such  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap  teachers  because  the  school 
is  young,  or  incompetent  ones  because  it  is  backwaru  I 

In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  commanding 
and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  teacher's 
qualifications.  If  he  has  not  talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote  and 
yr'iif  sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  the  accus- 
tomed period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  liavc  mistaken  his  calling,  and  re- 
ceives a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

Take  a  group  of  little  cliildren  to  a  toy-shop,  and  witness  their  outburstmg 
eagerness  and  delight.  Tliey  need  no  sthnulus  of  badges  or  prizes  to  arrest  or 
sustain  their  attention.;  they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  b^  rod  or 
ferule.  To  the  exclusion  of  food  and  sleep  they  will  push  their  inquiries,  until 
shape,  color,  quality,  use,  substance,  both  extenial  ana  internal,  of  the  objects 
around  them,  arc  exhausted ;  and  each  child  will  want  the  show-man  wholly  to 
himself.  But  in  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  works ;  in  that 
profusion  anil  prcHligality  of  cliarms  with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  and  en- 
ridied  every  part  of  his  creation ;  in  the  delights  of  affection  ;  in  the  ecstatic  joys 
of  benevolence ;  in  the  absorbing  interest  which  an  uusophidticated  conscience 
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instinctively  takes  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong ; — in  all  these,  is  there  not 
as  much  to  challenge  and  command  the  attention  of  a  little  child,  us  in  the  curi- 
osities of  a  toy-shop  ?  When  as  much  of  human  art  and  ingenuity  shall  have 
been  expended  upon  teaching  as  upon  toys,  there  will  be  less  difference  between 
the  cases.  • 

The  third  circumstance  I  mentioned  above  was  tlie  beautiful  relation  of  har- 
mony and  affection  which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  pupils.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  extraordinary  fact  I  have  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  chance  or  ac- 
cident. Of  the  probability  of  that,  others  must  judge.  I  can  only  say  that,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  mentioned,  I  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  never  heard  a  sharp 
rebuke  given,  I  never  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar  for 
any  alleged  misconduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,— of  affection  first,  and  then 
duty,  on  the  port  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher's  manner  was  better  than  parent- 
al, tor  it  had  a  parent's  tenderness  and*  vigilance,  without  the  foolish  dotings 
or  indulgences  to  which  parental  affection  is  prone.  I  heard- no  child  ridiculed, 
sneered  at,  or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  *0n  the  contrary,  whenever  a  mis- 
take was  made,  or  there  was  a  want  of  promptness  in  giving  a  r^ply,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  teacher  was  that  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  failure,  not  merely  to  answer  tlie  question  of  a  master,  but  to  comply 
with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was  disconcerted,  disabled,  or  be- 
reft of  his  senses,  through  fear.  Nav,  generally,  at  the  ends  of  the  answers,  the 
teacher's   practice  is  to  encourage  liim  with    the  exclamation,    *good,'  'right,* 

•  wholly  right,*  <fec,  or  to  check  hun,  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articulated 

*  no ;'  and  this  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice  that  marks  every  degree  of  plus  and 
minus  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and  regict.  When  a  difficult  question  has 
been  put  to  a  young  cluld,  which  tasks  all  his  energies,  the  teacher  approaches 
him  with  a  mingled  look  of  concern  and  encouragement ;  ho  stands  before  him, 
the  light  and  shade  of  hope  and  fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance ;  he 
lifts  his  arras  and  turns  his  body, — as  a  bowler  who  has  given  a  wrong  direction 
to  his  bowl  will  writhe  his  person  to  bring  the  ball  back  upon  its  track  ; — and 
finally,  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficulty  triumphs,  the  teacher  felicitates  liim 
upon  his  success,  peihaps  seizes  and  sliakes  him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  con- 
gratulation ;  and,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  really  formidable,  and  the  effort 
triumphant,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  catch  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  embrace 
him,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.  At  another  time,  I  have 
seen  a  teacher  actually  clap  his  hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  reply  ;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unaffectedly  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling 
in  the  residue  of  the  children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
caresses.  What  person  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the 
sacred  relation  of  a  parent,  would  not  give  any  thing,  bear  any  thing,  sacrifice 
any  thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  period  of  their 
childhood,  surrounded  by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  hu- 
manizintir  influences,  like  these  I" 

The  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.  D..  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
a  "  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canojda^^  after  quoting  the  above  passages  from  Mr.  Mann's  report,  re- 
marks : 

"  In  the  ahove  summary  and  important  statemenis  on  this  subject,  by  the 
able  Secretary  of  ihe  Massachusetts  Board  of  Eklucation,  I  fully  concur,  with 
two  slight  exceptions.  In  one  instabce  I  did  see  a  boy  in  tears  (in  Berlin)  when 
removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  negligence  in  his  school  preparations. 
I  did  see  one  or  two  old  men  sitting  occasionally  in  school.  With  these  excep- 
tions, my  own  similar  inquiries  and  experience  of  nearly  three  months  in  Soutn- 
em  and  Western,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  and  I  might  add 
a  longer  period  of  like  investigations  in  SwitzerUnd,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France— enable  me  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mann,  but  would  enable  me,  were  it  necessary,  to  illustrate  them  by  various 
details  of  visits  to  individual  schools." 
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Professor  Lemuel  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  "  Letter  addressed  to  Hon.  F.  R.  Shunk^  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania^'*  from  Berlin,  in  1843,  remarks : 

"  To  determine  absolutely  the  influence  which  teachers'  seminaries  have  had 
upon  the  Male  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  these  institutions.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  has  followed,  hand  in  hand,  the  mul- 
tiplication and  improvement  of  the  seminaries.  Perhaps  the  value  of  these  in- 
stitutions can  be  shown  in  no  light  so  advantageously,  as  by  comparing  the 
class  of  common  school  teachers  in  Germany,  at  the  present  moment,  with  the 
same  class  in  England  and  America.  In  this  country  one  is  struck  with  the 
zeal  and  common  spirit  which  a  common  education  has  imparted  to  the  whole 
body.  They  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  instruction  of  men 
practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  best  principles  of  teaching; 
and  what  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their  preparation,  they  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  value,  and«of  becoming  familiar  with  the  application  of 
these  principle;^  in  practice.  During  the  latter  part  of  their  cours^e  ihev  have 
been  accustomed,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  to  instruct  a  school  of  child- 
ren, by  which  means  the  art  and  the  theory  have  kept  pace  with  each  other, 
^ome  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  some  just  conception  of  the  great 
problem  of  education  which  thev  are  engaged  in  solving,  inspires  ihem  with 
self-respect,  with  earnestness  ancl  love  of  their  profession.  Once  raised  above 
the  idea  that  education  consists  alone  in  drilling  children  in  a  few  useful  ac- 
complishments, a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  operating  on,  and  forming 
other  minds,  causes  them  to  overlook  the  humble  outward  conditions  of  a  vii« 
lage  school,  and  fortifies  them  against  the  seductions  of  false  ambition. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  great  immediate  benefit  of  these  seminaries 
in  fiiting  teachers  better  to  fill  their  office,  I  believe  that  the  professional  spirit, 
the  esprit  dw  corps^  which  they  create,  is  productive  of  results  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  these  institutions.  It  is  this  common  spirit  which  se- 
cures the  progress  of  the  young  teacher  after  he  has  entered  into  active  service, 
and  saves  him  from  the  besetting  sin  of  rusting  into  a  mechanical  routine,  by 
keeping  up  a  lively  interchange  of  opinions,  and  making liim  acquainted  with 
the  successes  and  improvements  of  other  teachers.  The  means  lor  this  inter- 
course, are  conferences  and  periodicals  of  education.  In  every  German  city,  in 
which  I  have  made  the  inquiry,  I  have  learned  that  the  teachers  from  the  dit- 
ferent  schools  are  accustomed  to  come  together,  at  stated  limes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement :  eyen  in  the  villages  of  Hes.se,  and  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Saxony,  I  found  that  the  teachers,  from  villages  miles  apart,  held 
their  monthly  conferences  for  debate  and  lecture. 

In  Germany  there  arc  no  less  than  thirty  periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to 
eilucaiion.  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  teachers  are  discussed ;  the  best 
methoi  of  instructing  explained,  all  new  school  books  noticed  and  criticised : 
the  arrangements  and  organizations  of  distinguished  schools  desciibed,  and  ac- 
counts given  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  education  in  other  states. 
The  General  School  Gazette,  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
has  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  regular  contributors.  The  journals  are 
open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience,  or  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion. The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in  this  city,  who  is  at  the  same  iime 
the  conductor  of  one  of  these  periodicals,  informs  me  that  one  or  more  of  them 
finds  its  way  to  every  common  school  teacher.  They  are  furnished  so  low  that 
he  can  generally  afford  to  take  them,  or  if  not,  they  are  taken  by  the  district  for 
his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  up ;  the  improve- 
ments of  individuals  become  the  property  of  all;  the  obscure  village  teacher 
feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  lar^e  and  respectable  class,  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  human  improvement ;  and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  are  enkindled. 
There  is  union,  sympathy,  generous  emulation  and  mutual  improvement. 
Among  the  members  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of  life.  It  is 
a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  prmciple  of  development 
and  growth. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  Prussia,  in  lft2(i,  and  renewc«1  in  184G,  re- 
quires a  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  ciicuit.    He  makes  himself  aci^uaii. ted  wi.h  the 
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State  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instniction  given,  takes  part  himself  in  the 
same,  and  ^ives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improveraeni  as  his  observation 
may  suggest.  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presents  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  'Ihis  occasional  visitation  is 
very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  coiners  of  the  land,  correcting  abuses,  and 
giving  an  impulse,  from  lime  to  time,  to  teachers,  who  might  otherwise  sink  into 
apaihy  and  neglect.  To  render  the  etiicacy  of  the  seminaries  more  complete, 
it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminar)',  the 
youiig  leacheis  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examination.  And  further,  hy  an 
ordinance  in  1820.  it  is  provided.  *To  the  end,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  seminal  v  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  alreadiLestabli?<hed.  who  either 
require  lunher  instiuction.  or  who  in  their  own  cultilvion  and  skill  in  office 
do  nut  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  is  required  that  such  teachers  be  re- 
called into  the  seminaiy  for  a  shorter  or  longer  lime,  as  may  be  needful  for 
them,  in  oflJer,  either  to  pass  through  a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  prac- 
tice themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction.'  By  this  organization 
it  is  veiT  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  instruction  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  able  teachers;  their  skill  is  made  to  tell  upon 
the  character  of  the  class;  and  the  assui-anceis  given  that  the  woik  of  educa- 
tion is  advancing  surely  and  consequently  toward  perfection. 

It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  knowl- 
edge, in lo'.sepa rate,  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  advancement  can  be  in.sured. 
The  necessity  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  encjugh  un- 
derstood. A  necessity  for  this  divi.sion,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  exists  in  a  by 
DO  means  less  degree.  So  long  as  the  science  of  education  depends  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  casual  contributions  of  men  of  all  professions,  without 
being  made  the  business  of  any,  it  must  grope  its  way  hither  and  thither^y  the 
light  of  occasional  flashes,  instead  of  being  guided  on  by  a  steady  flame. 

The  views  of  certain  men  on  education  are  known  among  us,  but  so  far  is 
pedagogics  from  being  cultivated  as  a  science,  we  feel  ourselves  as  yet  hardly 
authorized  to  u.se  the  word.  1  am  far  from  denying  that  we  have  many  very 
good  teachers ;  but  they  stand  separate  and  alone.  Their  influence  rarely  ex- 
tends iKjyoud  the  sphere  of  their  own  schools.  Their  experience  has  furnished 
them  with  excellent  practical  rules  for  their  own  procedure,  but  these  rules 
have  perhaps  never  been  expres.sed  in  words,  much  less  their  truth  demon- 
strated by  a  reduction  of  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  They  are  content  to 
be  known  as  possessing  the  mysterious  talent  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  their 
wisdom  dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
by  profession  find  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  have  acquired, 
even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and  is  foimded  on 
the  enlightened  conclusions  of  science,  still  remains  almost  without  influence 
on  the  wiong  ideas  in  education  which  may  l>e  in  vogue  around  them.  To 
qubte  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hamisch  :  '  we  have  had,  now  and  then,  capable  teach- 
ers without  possessing  seminaries:  we  siill  find  such  sin/rh  in  states  which  yet 
have  no  seminaries,  hut  it  can  not  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  effectual 
levers  for  elevating  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  such  they  have  suflH- 
ciently  proved  themselves  to  be  in  latter  years.' " 

*'  How  far  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  German'plan  of  popular  education  1 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  system  is  so  far  volimtar}'  that  it  is 
left  entirely  to  the  parent  where,  and  in  what  manner,  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated, only  requiring  that  the  years,  from  six  till  fourteen,  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  shall  be  obtained.  The 
Swiss  republics  have  placed  their  public  schools  on  the  same  basis  ^that  the 
German  states  have  done,  their  laws  are  essentially  the  same,  and  teachers 
have  therefore,  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  character  of  public  servants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Prussian  system,  w'hich  it  is  both  suitable  and  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  imitate,  is  that  wnich  I  have  already  described,  namely :  the 
provision  therein  made  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  This 
appears  to  me  the  only  radical  reform,  and  the  only  means  of  pulling  public 
education  in  a  steady  and  consequent  train  of  improvement. 

To  apply  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  1  have  already  stated  as  flowing 
from  this  measure— It  will  raise  the  employment  of  teaching  among  us  to  a 
regular  profession,  and  introduce  generally  consistent  and  rational  methods  of 
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instracting.  It  will  create  among  teachers,  devotion  to  their  office,  aod  a  de- 
sire for  co-operation.  This  desire  will  manifest  itself  in  the  organization  of 
unions  for  conference,  and  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  many  periodicals. 
The  higher  character  of  teachers,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  schools,  will 
bring  them  respect,  and  a  better  remuneration  for  their  services.  The  higher 
value  set  upon  education,  the  immense  contrast  between  the  efiicac]^  of  a  con- 
stant, and  that  of  a  half-yearly  school,  and  I  must  add,  the  impossibility  of  get- 
Ung  eood  teachers  for  the  latter,  will  gradually  do  away  with  this  great  evil  under 
wbicn  our  school  system  suffers.  The  permanent  settlement  of  teachers,  ren- 
dering much  less  the  annual  accession  to  tlie  profession  necessary  to  keep  the 
schools  supplied,  will,  m^I  have  shown,  obviate  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
numbers.  The  sciencMTtbe  human  mind  and  its  cultivation,  this  vitally  im- 
portant branch  of  a  nation's  literature,  will  be  developed  among  us,  and  its 
blessings  will  be  richlj^  manifested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  life. 

Such  is  a  scanty  outline  of  the  benefits  which  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  reason,  show  us  will  follow  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Germany  has  already  realized  all  these  benefits.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  reform  in  education  in  this  country,  goes  out  from 
the  government,  not  from  the  people  themselves,  who  rather  passively  submit 
to  its  operation,  than  actively  co-operate  in  giving  it  efficacy.  This,  with  other 
grounds  before  stated,  necessarily  make  popular  education  in  Germany  produc- 
tive of  less  results  than  in  our  own  country.     •     * 

In  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries,  their  utility  and  success  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  appropriate  and  perfect  organization.  False  economy 
nas'oAen  attempted  to  provide  for  the  education  of  primary  teachers,  by 
making  the  seminary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school,  or  an  academy.  Thirty, 
years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany :  and  later  the  expen- 
mcni  has  been  tried  in  the  State  of  New  York.  •  •  If  it  were  needed,  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  inefficiencv  of  this  system,  I  might  easily  quote 
the  testimony  of  the  most  able  teachers  of  Germany  to  this  efifect.  Perhaps  no 
deparunent  of  education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment,  and  more  calls  for 
the  undivided  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  than  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Every  thing  depends  on  making  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  separate  and 
independent  establishments,  with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough,  theoretical 
and  practical  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  the  common  school.  In  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  teachers'  seminaries  into  our  country,  there  is  a  dan- 
Ser  that  we  shall  be  too  sparing  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  con- 
acting  them.  Seminaries  conducted  by  one  or  two  teachers  can  not  be  other- 
vise  than  imperfect ;  and  while  but  little  good  would  come  from  them,  there  is 
great  danger  that  their  failure  would  serve  to  bring  the  caose  into  disrepute." 


III.  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

OP  OBRMANY. 


Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  in  1839,  while  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  visited  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  December, 
1839,  a  "  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe,"  in  which 
he.  thus  describes  the  course  of  instmction  pursued  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Germany,  particularly  of  Prussia  and  Wirtemburg. 

The  whole  course  comprises  eight  years,  and  includes  children  from  the  ages 
of  six  to  fourteen ;  and  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of  two  years  each.  It  is  a 
first  principle,  that  the  children  be  well  accommodated  as  to  house  and  furniture. 
The  school-room  must  be  well  constructed,  the  s^ts  convenient,  and  the  scholars 
made  comfortable,  and  kept  interested.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  at  school 
but  four  hours  in  the  day — two  in  tlie  morning  and  two  in  ^e  evening,  with  a 
recess  at  the  close  of  each  hour.  The  older,  six  hours,  broken  by  reoesses  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  Most  of  the  school-houses  have  a  bathing-plaice,  a  garden, 
aud  a  mechanic's  shop  attached  to  them,  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  hedth  of 
the  children,  and  to  aid  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  instruction.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  schedule  which  follows,  that  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  is  given 
during  these  eight  years ;  and  lest  it  should  seem  that  so  many  branches  must 
confuse  the  young  mind,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  be  but  partially  taught,  I 
will  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of  teachers  regularly 
trained  to  their  business,  and  depending  entirely  upon  it ;  the  modes  of  teaching ; 
the  habit  of  always  finishing  whatever  is  begun  ;  the  perfect  method  which  is  pre- 
served ;  Uie  entire  punctuality  aud  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars ;  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  facilitate  a  rapidity  and  exaotness  of  ac- 
quisition and  discipline,  which  may  well  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  it 

The  greatest  cam  is  taken  that  acquisition  do  not  go  beyond  discipline ;  and 
that  the  taxation  ot  mind  be  kept  entirely  and  clearly  within  the  oonstitational 
capacity  of  mental  and  physical  endurance.  The  studies  must  never  weary,  hot 
always  interest;  the  appetite  for  knowledge  must  never  be  cloyed,  but  be  kept 
always  sharp  and  eager.  These  purposes  are  gradually  aided  by  the  frequent 
interchange  of  to[Hcs,  and  by  lively  oonversaUonal  exercises.  Before  the  child  ia 
even  permitted  to  learn  his  letters,  he  is  under  conversational  instruction,  fre- 
quently for  six  months  or  a  year ;  and  then  a  single  week  is  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce him  into  intelligible  and  accurate  plain  reading. 

Every  week  is  systematically  divided^  and  every  hour  appropriated.  The 
scheme  for  the  week  is  written*on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  promi- 
nent part  of  tlie  school-room,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  what  his  business  will 
be  for  every  hour  in  the  week ;  and  the  plan  thus  marked  out  is  rigidly  followed. 

Through  all  the  parts  of  the  course  there  are  frequent  reviews  and  repetitions, 
«hat  the  impressions ^eft  on  the  mind  may  be  distinct,  lively,  and  permanent. 
The  exercises  of  the  day  are  always  commenced  and  closed  mih  a  short  prayer  j 
and  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  the  first  volumes  put  into  the  pupils'  hands ; 
and  these  books  they  always  retain  and  keep  in  constant  use  during  the  whole 
pr^rress  of  their  education. 

The  general  outline  of  the  eight  years'  course  is  nearly  as  follows : 

I.  Firtt  party  of  two  year»^  including  children  from  six  to  eight  years  old; 
four  principal  branches^  namely  : 

1.  Logical  exercises,  or  oral  teaching  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  obaenrap 
tioti  and  expression,  including  religious  mstruction  and  the  singing  of  hymns. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 
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n.  Second  part^  of  two  years,  including  children  from  eight  to  ten  year$ 
9ld — eeven  principal  branches,  namely  : 
2 .    Exercises  in  reading. 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

3.  Religious  and  moral  instruotion,  in  seleot  Bible  narratiFea, 

4.  Language,  or  grammar. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetio. 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Singinff  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

if  I.  Third  part,  of  two  years,  including  children  from  ten  to  twelte  years 
9ld — eight  principal  branches,  namely  : 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Exercises  in  ornamental  writing,  preparatory  to  drawing. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  tbe  connected  iiible  history. 

4.  Language,  or  grammar,  with  parsing. 

5.  Keal  iustructioD,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life — of  geography  and  history. 

6.  Arithmetic  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rules  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry — doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

8.  Singing  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

'    IV.    Fourth  part,  of  two  years,  including  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
old — six  principal  branches,  namely : 

1 .  Religious  instruction  in  the  religious  observation  of  Nature  ;  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  history  of  the  Christian  rcli^on,  in  connection 
with  the  contemporary  civil  history  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

2.  Knowledge  of  tlie  world,  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  elements 
of  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  panufaotures,  &c. 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetio  and  the  mathematics  to  the  business  of  life, 
including  surveying  and  civil  engineering. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

6.  Exercises  in  sin^ng,  and  the  science  of  music. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  of  tt*aching  under  several  of  the  above 
divisions. 

L   First  part — children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  p 

1.  Conversations  between  the  teacher  and  pupils,  intended  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  observation  and  expression.  * 

Tbe  teacher  brings  the  children  around  him,  and  engages  them  in  a  &miliar 
oonversation  with  himself.  He  generally  addresses  them  all  together,  and  they 
all  reply  simultaneously ;  but,  whenever  necessary,  he  addresses  an  individual, 
and  requires  the  individual  to  answer  alone.  He  first  directs  their  attention  to 
the  diflerent  objects  in  the  school-room,  their  position,  fonn,  color,  size,  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  &c.,  and  requires  precise  and  accurate  descriptions.  He 
then  requires  them  to  notice  the  various  objects  that  meet  their  eye  in  the  way  to 
their  respective  homes  ;  and  a  description  of  these  t>bject8,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  saw  them,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  morning's  lesson. 
Then  the  house  in  which  they  live,  the  shop  in  which  their  father  works,  the 
garden  in  which  they  walk,  &c.,  will  be  the  subject  of  tl^  successive  lessons ; 
and  in  this  way  for  six  months  or  a  year,  the  children  are  taught  to  study  things, 
to  use  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and  speak  with  readiness  and  accuracy, 
before  books  are  put  into  their  hands  at  all.  A  few  specimens  will  make  the 
nrnture  and  utility  of  this  mode  of  teaching  perfectly  obvious. 

In  a  school  in  Berlin,  a  boy  has  assigned  him  for  a  lesson,  a  description  of  the 
remarkable  objects  in  certain  directions  from  the  school-house,  which  is  situated  in 
Dttle  Cathedral  street  He  proceeds  as  follows :  *^  When  I  come  out  of  the 
aohool-house  into  Dttle  Cathedral  street,  and  turn  to  the  right,  I  soon  pass  on  my 
left  hand  the  Maria  Place,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Anklam  Gate.  When  I 
oome  out  of  Little  Cathedral  street,  I  see  on  my  left  hand  the  White  Parade 
Place,  and  within  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  beautiful  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
▼•negated  marble,  and  is  fenced  in  with  an  iron  railing.    From  here,  I  have  on 
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my  right  a  small  place,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Parade  Place ;  and  at  the 
end  of  this,  near  the  wall,  I  see  St.  Peter's  Church,  or  the  Wall-street  Church, 
OS  it  is  sonie<i(nes  called.  This  church  ha^  a  green  yard  before  it,  planted  with 
trees,  which  is  called  the  Wall  Church  Yard.  St.  Peter's  Church  is  the  oldest 
church  in  the  city;  it  has  a  little  round  tower,  which  looks  green,  because  it  is 
mostly  covered  with  copper,  which  is  made  green  by  exposure  to  the  wcatlier. 
When  I  cfo  (iut  of  the  school-house  to  the  lower  part  of  Little  Cathedral  street, 
by  the  Coal -market,  through  Shoo  street  and  Carriage  street,  I  come  to  the 
Castle.  The  Castle  is  a  large  building,  with  two  small  towers,  and  is  built  around  a 
square  yard,  which  is  called  the  Castle-yard.  In  the  Castle  there  are  two  churches, 
and  the  King  and  his  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Consistory  of  the  Church,  hold  their  meetings  there.  From  the 
Coal-market,  I  go  through  Shoe  street  to  the  Hay-market,  and  adjoining  this  is 
the  Xew-market,  which  was  formed  after  St.  Nicholas's  Church  was  burnt,  which 
formerly  st^Kvi  in  that  place.  Between  the  Hay-market  and  the  New-market  is 
the  City  Hall,  where  the  othcers  and  magistrates  of  the  city  hold  their  meetings." 

If  a  garden  is  given  to  a  class  for  a  lesson,  they  are  asked  the  size  of  the  garden ; 
its  shap^,  which  they  may  draw  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  whether  there  are 
trees  in  it ;  what  the  ditfercnt  parts  of  a  tree  are  ;  what  parts  grow  in  the  spring, 
and  what  parts  deoiy  in  autumn,  and  what  parts  remain  the  same  throughout  the 
winter ;  whether  any  of  the  trees  are  fruit  trees ;  what  fruits  they  bear ;  when 
they  ripen  ;  how  they  look  and  taste ;  whether  the  fruit  bo  wholesome  or  other- 
wise ;  whether  it  is  prudent  to  eat  much  of  it ;  what  plants  and  roots  there  are  in 
the  garden,  and  what  use  is  made  of  them  ;  what  flowers  there  are.  and  how  they 
l<x)k,  <fec.  The  teacher  may  then  read  them  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis — sing  a  hymn  with  them,  the  imagery  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  fruits  and  blossoms  of  a  garden,  and  explain  to  them  how 
kind  and  bountiful  Grod  is,  who  gives  us  such  wholesome  plants  and  fruits,  and 
snch  beautiful  flowers  for  our  nourishment  and  gratification. 

The  external  heavens  also  make  an  interesting  lesson.  The  sky — its  appear- 
ance and  color  at  different  times  ;  the  clouds — their  color,  their  varying  form  and 
movements ;  the  sun — its  rising  and  setting,  its  concealment  by  clouds,  its  warm- 
ing the  earth  and  giving  it  life  and  fertility,  its  great  heat  in  summer,  and  the 
danger  of  being  exposed  to  it  unprotected  ;  the  moon — its  appearance  by  night, 
full,  gibbous,  horned  ;  its  occasional  absence  from  the  heavens  ;  the  stars — their 
shining,  difference  among  them,  their  number,  distance  from  us,  &c.  In  this 
•connection  the  teacher  may  read  to  them  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Psalms, 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  that  kind,  sing  with  them  a  hymn  delebraUng 
the  glory  of  Gt>d  in  the  creation,  and  enforce  the  moral  bearing  of  such  contem- 
plations by  appropriate  remarks.  A  very  common  lesson  is,  the  family  and  family 
duties,  love  to  parents,  love  to  brothers  and  sisters,  oimcluding  with  appropriate 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  singing  a  family  hyum. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  the  exercises  above  described,  the  children  pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  elements  of  reading.  The  first  step  is  to  exercise  the  organs  of 
sound  till  they  have  perfect  command  of  their  vocal  powers  ;  and  this,  after  the 
previous  discipline  in  conversation  and  singing,  is  a  task  soon  accomplished.  They 
are  then  taught  to  utter  distinctly  all  the  vowel  sounds.  The  characters  or  letters 
,  representing  these  sounds  are  then  shown  and  described  to  them,  till  the  form 
and  power  of  each  are  distinctly  impressed  upon  their  memories.  The  same 
process  is  then  gone  through  in  respect  to  dipthongs  and  consonant**.  Last  of  all, 
^ter  having  acquired  a  definite  and  distinct  view  of  the  different  sounds,  and  of 
tho  forms  of  the  letters  which  respectively  represent  these  sounds,  they  are  taught 
the  names  of  these  letters,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  name  of  a  let- 
ter and  the  power  of  a  letter  are  two  very  different  things. 

They  are  now  prepared  to  commence  reading.  The  letters  are  printed  in  large 
form,  on  square  cards  ;  the  class  stands  up  before  a  sort  of  rack  ;  the  teacher 
holds  the  cards  in  his  hand,  places  one  upon  the  rack,  and  a  conversation  of  this 
kind  passes  between  him  and  his  pupils  :  What  letter  is  that  ?  H.  He  places 
another  on  the  rack.  What  letter  is  that  ?  A.  I  now  put  these  two  letters  to- 
gether, thus,  (moving  the  cards  close  togfether,)  HA.  What  sound  do  these  two 
letters  signify  7  Ha.    There  is  another  letter.     What  letter  is  that  ?  (putting  it  on 
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the  rack.)  R.  I  now  put  this  third  letter  to  the  other  two,  thus,  IIAR.  What 
•ound  do  the  three  letters  make  ?  Har.  lliere  is  another  letter.  AVhatisit? 
I>.  I  join  this  letter  to  the  other  three,  thus,  HARD.  What  do  they  all  make  ? 
Hard.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the  same  way  with  the  letters  F-l-S-T ;  joins  these 
four  letters  to  the  preceding  four,  HARD-FIST,  and  the  pupils  pronounce,  Hard- 
fiat.  Then  with  the  letters  E  and  D,  and  joins  thrae  two  to  the  preceeding  eight, 
and  the  pupils  pronounce.  Hard-fitted.  In  this  way  they  are  taught  to  read 
words  of  any  length,  (for  you  may  easily  add  to  the  above,  N-E-S-S,  and  make 
Hard-fi»tedne8») — the  longest  as  easily  as  the  shortest ;  and  in  fact  they  learn 
their  letters ;  they  learn  to  read  words  of  one  syllable  and  of  several  syllables,  and 
to  read  in  pliun  reading,  by  the  mme  process,  at  the  same  moment.  Af\er  having 
completed  a  sentence,  or  several  sentences,  with  the  cards  and  rack,  they  then 
proceed  to  read  the  same  words  and  sentences  in  their  spelling-books. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

The  pupils  are  first  taught  the  right  position  of  the  arms  and  body  in  writing, 
the  proper  method  of  holding  tlie  pen,  <&^c. ;  and  are  exercised  nn  these  points  till 
their  habits  are  formed  correctly.  The  different  marks  usefl  in  writing  arc  then 
exhibited  to  them,  from  tlic  simple  point  or  straight  line,  to  the  moat  complex 
figure.  The  variations  of  form  and  position  which  they  arc  capalUc  of  assuming, 
and  the  different  parts  of  which  the  complex  figures  are  composed,  are  carefully 
described,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  imitate  them,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple ;  then  the  separate  parts  of  the  complex,  then  the  joining  of  tne  several 
parts  to  a  whole,  \%'ith  his  pencil  and  slate.  After  having  acquired  facility  in  this 
exercise,  ho  is  prepared  to  write  with  his  ink  and  paper.  The  copy  is  written 
upon  the  blackboard  ;  the  paper  is  laid  before  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
each  has  his  pen  ready  in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  word  of  his  teacher.  If  the 
copy  be  the  ample  point,  or  line  |  ,  the  teacher  repeats  the  syllable  one,  one,  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  with  gradually  increasing  speed,  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  sound 
the  pupils  write.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  make  the  mark  both  correctly  and 
rapidly.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists  of  two  strokes,  (thus, ;,)  the  teacher 
pronounces  one,  two — one^  two,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  rapidly,  as  before  ;  and 
the  pupils  make  the  first  mark,  and  tlien  the  second,  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable, 
as  before.  If  the  figure  consist  of  three  strokes,  (thus,  t,)  the  teacher  pronounces 
one,  twoy  three,  and  the  pupils  write  as  before.  So  when  they  come  to  make  let- 
ters, the  letter  a  has  five  strokes,  thus,  a.  When  that  is  the  copy,  the  teacher 
says,  deliberately,  one,  two,  three^  four,  five,  and  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  the 
different  strokes  composing  the  letter  are  made  ;  the  speed  of  utterance  is  grad- 
ually accelerated,  till  finally  the  a  is  made  very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
neatly.  By  this  method  of  teaching,  a  plain,  neat,  and  quick  hand,  is  easily 
acquired. 

4.  Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  I  saw  no  improvements  in  the  mode  of  teaching 
not  already  substantially  introduced  into  the  best  schools  of  our  own  country.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  details  respecting  them,  excepting  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  studflftt  is  taught  to  demonstrate,  and  perfectly  to  understand,  the 
reason  and  nature  of  every  rule  before  he  uses  it 

II.  Second  part — children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age. 

1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

The  object  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  with  accuracy  and  readiness,  with  due  regard  to  punctuation,  and  with 
reference  to  orthography.  Sometimes  the  whole  class  read  together,  and  some- 
times an  individual  by  himself,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  both  modes  of  read- 
ing, and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both.  The  sentence  is  first  gone  through 
with  in  the  class,  by  distinctly  spelling  each  word  as  it  occurs ;  then  by  pronounc- 
ing each  word  distinctly  without  spelling  it ;  a  third  time  by  pronouncing  the 
woi*d8  and  mentioning  the  punctuation  points  as  they  occur.  A  fourth  time,  the 
■entence  is  read  with  the  proper  pauses  indicated  by  the  punctuation  points,  with- 
out mentioning  them.  Finally,  the  same  sentence  is  read  with  particular  attention 
to  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Thus  one  thing  is  taken  at  a  time,  and  pupils 
must  become  thorough  in  each  as  it  occurs,  before  they  proceed  to  the  next. 
One  great  benefit  of  the  class  reading  together  is,  that  each  individual  has  the 
■ame  amount  oC  e^trtn^  v'^fhe  were  the  only  one  under  ixutmotioo,  his  attentioo 
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can  never  fcilter,  and  no  part  of  the  lesson  escapes  him.  A  skillful  teacher,  once 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  reading,  cim  as  easily  detect  any  fault,  mispronuncia- 
tion, or  negligence,  in  any  individual,  as  if  that  individual  were  reading  alone. 

The  process  is  sometimes  shortened,  and  the  sentence  read  only  three  times, 
namely  :  ''  according  to  the  words,  according  to  the  punctuation,  according  to  thu 
life." 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

Hie  pupils  proceed  to  write  copies  in  joining-hand,  botli  large  and  small,  the 
principles  of  teaching  being  essentially  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  couinse. 
The  great  object  here  is,  to  obtain  a  neat,  swillt,  business  hand.  Sometimes,  with- 
out a  copy,  they  write  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher  ;  and  in  most  cases  in- 
struction in  orthography  and  punctuation  is  combined  with  that  in  penmanship. 
They  are  also  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  pens,  and  in  doing  this  to  be 
economical  of  their  quills. 

3.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratives. 

In  this  branch  of  teaching  the  methods  are  various,  and  the  teacher  adopts  the 
method  best  adapted,  in  his  judgement,  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  own 
school,  or  tx>  the  special  objects  which  he  may  have  in  view  with  a  particular  class. 
Sometimes  he  calls  the  class  around  him,  and  relates  to  them  in  his  own  langunge, 
some  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Bible,  or  reads  it  to  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  itself,  or  directa  one  of  the  children  to  reail  it  aloud  ;  and  then  follows  a 
friendly,  familiar  conversation  between  him  and  the  class  respecting  the  narrative ; 
their  little  doubts  are  proposed  and  resolved,  their  questions  put  and  answered,  and 
the  teacher  unfulds  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  les- 
son, and  illustrates  it  by  appropriate  quotations  from  the  didactic  and  preceptive 
parts  of  the  Scripture.  Sometimes  he  explains  to  the  class  a  particular  virtue  or 
vice,  a  truth  or  a  duty  ;  and  after  having  clearly  shown  what  it  is,  he  takes  pome 
Bible  narrative  which  strongly  illustrates  the  point  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them, 
and  directs  their  attention  to  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  preceding  narrative. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  these  different  methods  will  best  show  what  they  are. 

(a)  Read  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  given  by  Luke,  ii.  l-i20.  .  Ob- 
8er>'e,  Christ  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  men,  so  also  for  the  salvation  of  chil- 
dren. Christ  is  the  children's  friend.  Heaven  rejoices  in  the  good  of  men. 
Jesus,  though  so  great  and  glorious,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  most  humble  con- 
dition.   He  is  the  teacher  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 

With  these  remarks  compare  other  texts  of  the  Bible. 

Jno  HI.  16.  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  jrave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso* 
ever  believeih  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life'" 

1.  Jno.  iv.  9  ''In  this  was  mauifetited  the  love  of  God  toward  us ;  because  that  God  sent 
his  only  btjroiten  Son  info  the  world,  that  we  might  live  throujrh  him." 

Mark  X.  14.  15.  "But  when  Jestusawit  he  was  much  displeased,  and  mid  unto  them, 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.  lor  of  such  is  the  kiri);dum  of  God.  Verilv  I  say  unto 
you.  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  nut  enter 
therein." 

And  the  lesson  is  concluded  with  singing  a  Christmas  hymn^ 

Jesus  feeds  five  thousand  men  :  Jno.  vi.  1-14. 

God  can  bless  a  little  so  that  it  will  do  great  go6d. 

Economy  suffers  nothing  to  be  lost — other  texts:  Ps.  cxlv.  15,  IG. 

*'  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givert  them  their  meat  in  due  season." 
"Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  dt^ireof  everv  living  thinis:." 
Matt.  vi.  31-33.  "  Therefore  take  no  thousht.  saying,  wftat  shall  we  eat  1  or,  What  shall 
wedriuki  or.  Wherewith  d  shall  we  be  clothed  f  (for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek  :)  for  vour  heavenly  Father  knowe th  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unio 
you." 

Story  of  Cain  and  Abel.     Gen.  iv.  1-16. 

Remarks. — Two  men  may  do  the  same  thing  externally,  and  yet  the  merit  of 
their  acts  be  very  different.  God  kwks  at  the  heart.  Be  careful  not  to  cherish 
envy  or  ill  will  in  the  heart.  Yon  know  not  to  what  crimes  they  may  lead  you. 
Remorse  and  misery  of  the  fratricide — other  texts.  Matt.  xv.  19.  lleb.  xi.  4. 
1  Jno.  iii.  12.     .lob.  xx.xiv.  o'2. 

«*For  out  of  the  h^art  proceed  evil  thoujlits,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thcfls,  false 
witnetM,  blasphemies." 
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"Bj  faith  Abeloflfered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  Mcrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained 
witnett  that  he  waa  righteous, God  teuUfyiug  of  his  gilts:  and  by  it  he,  being  dead, yet 
tiieaketh." 

•*  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
him  1    Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  hiS  brother's  righteous." 

Story  of  Jesus  m  the  temple.     Luke  ii.  41-52. 

Jesus  in  his  childhood  was  very  fond  of  learning,  (he  heard  and  asked  ques- 
tions.) God  8  word  was  his  delight,  he  understood  what  he  heard  and  read, 
(men  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.)  He  carefully  obeyed 
his  parents,  (he  went  with  them  and  was  subject  to  tliem.)  And  as  he  grew  up, 
his  good  conduct  endeared  him  to  God  and  man.  Other  texts.  Kph.  vi.  1-4. 
Pirov.  iii.  1-4. 

'*  Children!  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord;  for  this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  (which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise.)  that  it  mny  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  rartti.  And  ye  fathers  !  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath, 
but  briiu;  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  " 

••  My  »»),  forget  not  my  law  ;  but  let  ihine  heart  keep  my  commandments:  For  length  of 
days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  Ihey  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  fhee  : 
bind  them  about  thy  neck  ;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart:  So  shall  thou  find 
Ikvor  and  good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.*' 

On  the  other  mode  of  teaching,  the  teacher,  for  example,  states  the  general 
truth,  that  God  protects  and  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes  the  bad.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  he  reads  to  them  the  narrative  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the 
death  which  overtook  his  wicked  accusers.  Dan.  vi.  In  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  the  escape  of  Peter,  and  the  miserable  death  of  his  persecutor,  Herod,  may 
be  read.     Acts  xii. 

The  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  class,  that  diligence,  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  conscientious  self-control,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  success  in  life ; 
and,  in  illustration  of  the  statement,  read  the  narrative  of  Joseph's  conduct  in  lus 
master's  house  in  £g>'pt,  and  in  the  prison,  and  the  results  of  it.  Gen.  xxxix. 
So,  also,  vai'ious  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
illustrating  ditfcrent  virtues. 

>  It  is  recommended  tliat  tlie  teacher  employ,  in  his  instructions,  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general  use  among  the  people;  but  that  he  occasionally  take 
the  original  Scriptures  and  read  to  the  children,  in  his  own  translation,  and  some- 
times use  simple  translations  from  diflereiit  authors,  that  children  may  early  learn 
to  notice  the  diversities  in  different  faithful  translations,  and  see  what  they  really 
amount  to. 

It  is  scarcely  necessar}^  to  observe,  that  a  teacher  who  understands  his  business, 
and  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  will  scrupulously  abstain  from  sectiirian  peculiarities,  or 
from  casting  odium  on  the  tenets  of  any  of  the  Christian  denominations.  A  man 
who  has  not  magnanimity  or  enlargement  of  mind  enough  for  this,  is  not  fit  to  be 
employed  as  a  teacher,  even  in  the  humblest  branches  of  knowledge. 

4.  Ijinguage,  or  grammar. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  the  ability  to  use  it  with  correctness,  facility, 
and  power,  is  jus%  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  com- 
mon school  instruction.  It  is  th^  principal  object  of  the  logical  exercises,  or,  as 
they  may  be  justly  termed,  the  exercises  vn  thinking  and  speaking y  already  des- 
cribed as  the  first  subject  of  study  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  before  the  child 
has  bc'^un  to  use  his  book  at  all. 

In  tliis  second  part  of  the  course,  grammar  is  taught  directly  and  scientifically, 
yet  by  no  means  in  a  dry  and  technical  manner.  On  the  contrary,  technical 
terms  arc  carefully  avoided,  till  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  the  natitre  and 
use  of  the  things  designated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  use  them  as  the  names  of 
ideas  whi<»h  liave  a  definite  existence  in  his  mind,  and  not  as  awful  sounds,  dimly 
shadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science  into  which  he  has  no  power  to 
penetrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  illustrate  the  diflferent  parts  of  speech,  such  as  the  noun, 
the  verb,  the  adjective,  the  adverb ;  and  this  is  done  by  engaging  the  pupil  in 
conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form  sentences  in  which  the  particular  parts  of 
speech  to  be  Varned  shall  be  the  most  important  word,  and  directing  his  atteutiou 
to  Uie  nature  and  use  of  the  word  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  nature  and  use  of  the  adverb  are  to  be  taught.     The  teacher 
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writes  upon  the  blackboard  the  words  "  here,  there,  near/*  &c.  He  then  says, 
*^  Children,  we  are  all  together  in  this  room  ;  by  which  of  ihe  words  on  the  black- 
board can  you  express  this  ?"  Children.  **  We  are  all  Act-c."  Teacher.  *•  Now 
look  ont  of  the  window  and  see  the  church  ;  what  can  you  say  of  the  church 
with  the  second  word  on  the  blackboard  7"  Children.  **  The  church  is  therej*^ 
Teacher.  *'  The  distance  between  us  and  the  church  is  not  great ;  how  will  you 
express  this  by  a  word  on  the  blackboard  ?"  Children.  '*  The  church  is  near,^^ 
The  fact  that  these;  different  words  express  the  same  sort  of  relations  is  then  ex- 
plained, and,  accordingly,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the  some  part 
of  speech.  The  variations  of  these  words  are  next  explained.  "  Children,  you 
say  the  church  is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between  us  and  the  church  ;  what  will 
you  say  of  the  shop  ?"  Children.  "  The  shop  is  nearer.'*''  Teacher.  "  But  there 
IS  a  fence  between  us  and  the  shop.  Now  when  you  think  of  tlie  distance 
between  us,  the  shop  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence  ?"  Children. 
"  The  fence  is  nearest.''^  So  of  other  adverbs.  "  The  lark  sings  well.  Compare 
the  singing  of  the  lark  with  that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the  singing  of  the 
nightingale  with  that  of  the  canary  bird."  Aflerall  the  different  sorts  of  adverbs 
and  their  variations  have  in  this  way  been  illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand 
that  all  words  of  this  kind  are  called  adverbs^  the  definition  of  the  adverb  is  given 
as  it  stands  in  the  grammar,  and  the  book  is  put  into  their  hands  to  study  the 
chapter  on  this  topic.  In  this  way  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  doing  at 
every  step  of  his  progre^,  and  his  memory  is  never  burdened  with  mere  names, 
to  which  he  can  attach  no  definite  meaning. 

The  mode  of  teaching  the  subsequent  branches  is  founded  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  particular  examples. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Singing  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

The  method  of  teaching  music  has  already  been  successfully  introduced  into  our 
own  State,  and  whoever  visits  the  schools  of  Messrs.  Mason  or  Solomon,  in  Cincin- 
nati, will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than  any  description  can  give  ; 
nor  will  any  one  who  visits  these  schools  entertain  a  doubt  that  all  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  read,  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  sing,  and  that  this  branch  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  into  all  our 
common  schools  with  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  disci- 
pline of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  their  progress  in  their  other  studies. 

The  students  are  taught  from  the  blackboard.  The  different  sounds  are  repre- 
sented by  lines  of  different  lengths,  by  letters,  by  figures,  and  by  musical  notes  j 
and  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  drilled  on  each  successive  principle  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  next. 

III.   Third  part,  of  two  years — children  from  ten  to  twelve. 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

The  objects  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  read  in  a  natural  and  impressive  manner,  so  as  to  bring  the  full  force  of 
the  sentiment  on  those  to  whom  they  read.  They  are  examined  in  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  the  various  intonations,  and  they  often  read  sentences  from  the 
blackboard  in  which  the  various  modulaUons  are  expressed  by  musical  notes  or 
curved  lines. 

The  evils  of  drawling  and  monotone  are  prevented  in  the  outset  by  the  method 
of  teaching,  particularly  the  practice  of  the  whole  class  reading  together  and 
keeping  time.  Short  and  pithy  sentences,  j^rticularly  the  Vook  of  Proverbs,  are 
recommended  as  admirably  adapted  to  exercises  of  this  kind. 

2.  Ornamental  writing,  introductory  to  drawing. 

The  various  kinds  of  ornamental  letters  are  here  practiced  upon,  giving  accuracy 
to  the  eye  and  slea4iiness  to  the  hand,  preparatory  to  skill  in  drawing,  which  comes 
mto  the  next  part  of  the  course.  The  pupils  also  practice  \\Titing  sentences  and 
letters,  with  neatnew,  rapidity,  and  correctness. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

The  dtVign  here  is  to  give  to  thestndont  a  full  and  connected  view  of  the  whole 
Bible  history.  For  this  purpose  large  tahUs  are  iriado  out  and  hung  before  ths 
students.  These  tables  are  generally  arraiiff*'d  in  f«)ur  columns,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  during  a  particular  period  of  Bible  history ; 
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the  second,  the  dates ;  the  third,  a  chronological  register  of  events ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  particular  passages  of  tlie  Bible  where  the  history  of  these  persons 
and  events  may  be  found.  With  these  tables  before  the  pupils,  the  teacher  him- 
self, in  his  own  words,  gives  a  brief  conversational  outline  of  the  principal  char- 
acters and  events  within  a  certain  period,  and  then  gives  directions  that  the  scrip- 
tural passages  referred  to  be  carefully  read.  After  this  is  done,  the  usual  recita- 
tion and  examination  takes  place.  Some  of  the  more  striking  narratives,  such  as 
the  finding  of  Moses  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile ;  Abraham  offering  his  son  ;  the 
journey  of  the  wise  men  to  do  homage  to  Christ ;  the  crucifixion ;  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  &o.,  are  committed  to  memory  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  recita- 
tion accompanied  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  alluding  to  these  events.  The 
moral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  each  historical  event  is  carefully  impressed 
by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  also  gives  them  a  brief  view  of  the  history  between 
the  termination  of  the  Old  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  historical  part  of  the  }3ible  is  studied  thoroughly,  and  sys- 
tematically, and  practically,  without  the  least  sectarian  bias,  and  without  a  moment 
being  spent  on  a  single  idea  that  will  not  be  of  the  highest  use  to  the  scholar 
during  all  his  future  life. 

4.  Language  and  grammar. 

There  is  here  a  continuation  of  the  exercises  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
course,  in  a  more  scientific  form,  together  with  parsing  of  connected  sentences, 
and  writing  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  with  reference  to  grammar,  orthog- 
raphy, and  punctuation,  llie  same  principal  alluded  to  before,  of  avoiding  tech- 
nicul  t<'rms  till  the  things  represented  by  those  terms  are  clearly  perceived,  is  here 
carefully  adhered  to.  A  single  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modes  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  are  taught  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  The 
teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard  a  simple  sentence,  as,  "  The  scholars  learn  well ;" 
and  asks  the  class  what  sort  of  a  sentence  it  is.  They  reply  that  it  is  a  direct 
statement  of  a^fact.  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  the  form  of  a  command.  (Class.)  Schol- 
ars, learn  well !  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  a  question  form.  (Class.)  Do  the  scholars 
learn  well  ?  (Teach.)  Of  a  wish.  (Class.)  May  the  scholars  learn  well ! 
(Teach  )  Of  an  exclamation.  (Class.)  How  well  tlie  scholars  learn  !  (Teach.) 
The  conditional  form.  (Class.)  If  the  scholars  learn  well ;  or,  should  the  scholars 
learn  well.  (Teaeh.)  Of  necessity.  (Class.)  The  scholars  must  learn  well. 
(Teach.)  Of  ability.  (Class.)  The  scholars  can  learn  well,  &c.,  &e.  Tliey  are 
then  taught  that  ihe  direct  statement  is  called  the  indicative  mode  of  the  verb  ; 
the  command,  the  imperative  mode  ;  the  conditional,  the  subjunctive  mode ;  the 
wish,  the  potential  mode,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  after  this,  the  book  is  put  into  their 
hands,  and  they  study  their  lesson  as  it  stands.  After  this  the  different  tenses  of 
the  several  modes  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  arts  of  life,  geography,  and  history. 
Instruction  on  this  head  is  directed  to  the  answering  of  the  following  questions, 
namely : 

(a)  What  is  man,  as  it  respects  his  corporeal  and  intellectual  nature  ? 

Here  come  anatomy  and  physiology',  so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
is  concerned,  and  the  functions  of  its  several  parts. 

Also  the  simple  elements  of  mental  philosophy.  In  this  connection  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture  are  quoted,  as  Oen.  ii.  7.  Ps.  cxxxix.  14-10.  An  appropriate 
hymn  is  also  sung. 

"  And  the  I.ord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  info  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  livinjf  80ul." 

«*  I  will  praise  thee :  (hr  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marvellous  are  thy  works ; 
and  thai  my  .*oul  knoweth  right  well.  My  nibsJancc  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was 
made  in  secret,  and  cnrioualy  wroujrhl  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see 
my  substance.  y»t  bfini?  imnerft-cl ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  fa 
•OQtiouauce  were  faishionea,  when  asytt  thtre  was  none  of  them." 

(b)  Wlmt  does  man  need  fi»r  xha  preservation  and  cheerful  enjoj-ment  of  life, 
as  it  respects  his  body  and  mind  ?  I'or  his  "body  he  needs  ffnd;  the  different 
kinds  of  fo  »d,  and  the  mode  of  }»reiinriii£j  them,  are  here  bronght  to  view  ;  the 
imwholcsorajness  of  some  kinds  of  fo...! ;  injuriou.sness  of  iniproj-ei*  food  •,  cooking; 
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evils  of  gluttony.  The  different  kinds  of  clothing  and  modes  of  preparing  them  ; 
what  sort  of  dress  is  necessary  to  health  ;  folly  and  wickedness  of  vanity  and 
extravagance.  Dwellings^  materials  of  which  houses  are  constructed  ;  mode  of 
constructing  them  ;  different  trades  employed  in  their  construction. 

For  the  mind,  man  needs  wciety^  the  family  and  its  duties  3  the  neighborhood 
and  its  duties.  Intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation  ;  the  school  and  its 
duties ;  the  church  and  its  duties.  For  the  body  and  mind  both,  he  needs  tecurity 
of  person  and  property  ;  the  government ;  the  legislature ;  the  courts,  «fec. 

(c)  Where  and  how  do  men  find  the  means  to  supply  their  wants,  and  make 
themselves  comfortable  and  happy  in  this  life  ? 

The  vegetable,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  are  here  brought  to  view, 
for  materials  ;  together  with  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as  the  means  of  con- 
verting these  materials  to  our  use.  Geograpliy,  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  countries,  and  their  civil,  literary,  and  religious  institutions  ;  towns, 
their  orgaui/jition  and  employments.  Geogrophy  is  sometimes  taught  by  blank 
charts,  to  which  the  students  are  required  to  affix  the  names  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, rivers,  mountains,  principal  towns,  &c.,  and  then  state  the  productions  and 
institutions  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  Sometimes  the  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  &c.,  are  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  on  outline  chart  of 
their  localities. 

In  respect  to  all  the  above  points,  the  native  country  is  particularly  studied  ;  its 
capabilities,  its  productions,  its  laws,  its  institutions,  its  historj',  &c.,  are  investigated, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  ability  of  supplying  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  this  head  the  pupils  are  taught  to  appreciate 
their  native  countiy,  to  venerate  and  love  its  institutions,  to  understand  what  is 
necessary  to  their  perfection,  and  to  imbibe  a  spirit  of  pure  and  generous  patriot- 
ism. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  instructi<m  under  this  fifth  head 
is  confined  to  the  fundamental  and  simplest  principles  of  the  several  branches  re- 
ferred to. 

6.  Arithmetic,  continued  through  fi'actions  and  the  riles  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry,  doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

8.  Singing,  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  part^  of  two  years — children  from  tioelve  to  fourteen. 

1.  Religious  instruction,  in  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  the  life  and  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  Christ,  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with 
the  ootemporary  civil  history,  and  the  princi{>al  doctrmes  of  the  Christian 
system. 

Tlie  first  topic  of  instruction  mentioned  under  this  head  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  utility.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  observe,  with  care  and  system,  the 
various  powers  and  operations  of  Nature,  and  to  consider  them  as  so  many  illus- 
trations of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  ;  and  at  each  lesson 
they  are  directed  to  some  appropriate  passage  of  the  Bible,  which  they  read  and 
commit  to  memory  :  and  thus  the  idea  is  continually  impressed  on  them,  that  the 
God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  ai*e  one  and  the  same  Being. 

For  example,  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
together  with  some  other  appropriate  passage  of  Scripture,  as  the  1  ITth  Psalm,  or 
the  .38th  chapter  of  Job,  may  be  read  and  committed  \x)  memory.  The  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  may  be  taken  as  a 
lesson.  Then  the  varieties  of  surface,  as  mountains,  valleys,  oceans  and  rivers, 
continents  and  islands,  the  height  of  mountains,  the  breadth  of  oceans,  the  length 
of  rivers,  remarkable  cataracts,  extended  caverns,  volcanoes,  tides,  &c.,  may  be 
taken  into  view,  and  the  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  class  the  greatness, 
power,  and  intelligence  necessary  for  such  a  creation.  The  whole  is  fortified  by 
the  application  of  such  a  passage  as  Psalm  civ.  1-13. 

**  Bless  the  f*ord,  O  my  sool !  O  Lord  my  God  !  thou  art  very  jrreat ;  thou  art  clothed  with 
honor  and  majesty.  Who  coverest  thyself  with  li^ht  as  with  a  garment :  who  fitretchest  out 
the  heavens  lilce  a  curtain  :  who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  wafers :  who  mak- 
eth  the  clouds  his  chariot:  who'walkefh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind:  who  makcth  his 
ann^els  spirits  ;  his  ministers  a  llaminj?  fire.  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  forever.  Thou  coverest  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment:  the 
waters  stood  above  the  mountains.  At  thy  rtbuke  they  fled:  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder 
they  hasted  away  They  jfo  up  bv  the  mountains  ;  they  go  down  bv  the  valleys  unto  the 
place  which  thou  hast  founded  for  them.  Thou  hast  set  a  bouud  that  they  mav  not  pass 
over ;  that  they  turn  not  a^ain  to  cover  the  earth.    He  sendeth  the  springs  imo  the  valleys. 
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which  run  among  the  hillt.  Ther  rive  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  the  wild  asse* 
quench  iheir  thinrt.  Bv  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which  sing 
among  ihr  branches,  lie  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers  :  the  earth  is  satisfied  with 
the  fruit  of  thy  works." 

**  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  !• 
full  of  ihv  riches.  So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable, 
both  small  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships :  there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast 
made  to  play  therein." 

The  fraitfuJness  and  beauty  of  the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness  of  Grod,  may  serve  as  another  lesson.  Here  may  be  exhibited  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  plants  and  flowers  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned ;  the  man- 
ner of  iheir  growth  and  self-propagation,  their  utility  to  man  and  beast,  their 
immense  number  and  variety,  their  relations  to  each  other  as  genera  and  species ; 
trees  and  thdr  varieties,  their  beauty  and  utility,  their  timber  and  their  fruit ;  and, 
in  connection  with  this  lesson,  Psalm  civ.  14-34  may  be  committed  to  memory. 

**  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man :  that  he  may 
bring  forth  food  out  oA  the  earth  ;  and  wine  that  makelh  glad  the  heart  ol  man,  and  oil  to 
make  his  face  to  ithiue.  and  bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart.  The  trees  of  the  Lord 
are  full  of  sap :  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted  :  where  the  birds  make  their 
nests :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house.    The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 

Eoats  I  and  (he  rocks  for  the  conies.  He  appointeth  the  muon  for  seasons :  the  sun  knuweth 
is  going  down.  Tliou  maketh  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
do  creep  forth.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God.  The 
sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens.  .Man  goelh 
forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labor  until  the  evening  " 

**  These  wait  all  upon  thee  ;  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That 
thou  givost  them  they  gather;  thou  openest  thine  hand,  thev  are  filled  with  good.  Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled:  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  thej  die,  and  return  to 
their  dust.  Thou  sendest  fprth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created  :  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever  *  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works. 
He  lookelh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth  :  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke.  I  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live :  I  will  sing  praise  to  my  Ood  while  I  have  my  being.  My 
meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet :  I  will  be  gUd  in  the  Lord." 

In  like  manner,  the  creation  and  nourishment,  the  habits  and  instincts  of  vari- 
«    ous  animals  mav  be  contemplated,  in  connection  with  l^overbs  vi.  6-8 ;    Psalm 
civ.  17-22  ;  Proverbs  xxx.  24-31  j  Gen.  i.  20-24  ;  Psahn  cxlv.  15-16. 

*'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard !  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise :  Which  having  no  guide, 
ovsrderr,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

"There  be  four  things  which  are  little  on  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise  :  the  ants 
are  a  people  not  strong,  jet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer  ;  the  conies  are  but  a 
feeble  folk,  vet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks;  the  locusts  liave  no  king,  yet  go  they 
forth  alt  of  them  by  bands ;  the  spider  tnketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces. 
There  be  three  things  which  go  well,  yea.  four  are  comelv  in  going:  a  lion,  which  is  strong- 
est among  beauts,  and  turneth  not  away  for  any  :  a  graynound ;  a  hegoat  also  ;  and  a  king, 
against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up." 

"  And  God  »iid.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creepin:;  thing,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth  af^er  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  tluU  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

•♦The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee :  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou 
openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  The  Lord  is  righteous  in 
all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  the  nature  of  the  rainbow,  &c.,  may  make 
another  interesting  lesson,  illustrating  the  unknown  forms  of  beauty  and  glor)- 
which  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  which  He  may  yet  develope  in  other  and 
still  more  glorious  worlds  j  in  connection  with  Gen.  i.  3,  5,  9,  13,  14,  and  other 
passages  of  like  kind. 

So  the  properties  of  the  air,  wind,  and  storm.  Job  zxvili.  25  ;  xxxviii.  33,  34,  35. 

Psalm  cxlviji.  8. 

'*  Knowest  thou  the  ordinance  of  heaven  T  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  1 

*     Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,  that  abundance  of  waters  may  cover  thee  ?    Canst 

thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee.  Here  we  are  f    Who  hath  put  wia- 

dom  in  the  inward  parts  I  or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart  7     Who  can  num* 

bcr  the  clouds  in  wisdom  1  or  who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven  7" 

Then  the  heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars,  and  comets,  the  whole 
science  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  common 
■chools,  can  be  contemplated  in  the  same  way.  The  enlightening,  elevating,  and 
purifying  moral  influence  of  such  a  scheme  of  instruction,  carried  through  the 
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wliole  system  of  Nature,  must  be  clearly  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind ;  and 
its  utility,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  worldly  good,  is  no  loss  manifest 

The  second  topic  of  religious  instruction  is  more  exclusively  scriptural.  The 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  a(H)stles,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
chronologically  arranged,  and  tables  formed  as  before.  (III.  3.)  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  are  examined  and  explained  in  their  chronological  arrangement, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  discourses  and  epistles  of  the  apostles.  The  history  of 
Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  cotemporary  civil  history,  is  taught  in  a  series 
of  converKational  lectures.  To  conclude  the  whole  course  of  religious  instruction,' 
a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  given  in  the  form  of  some  approved 
catechism. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  constitu- 
tional law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  &c. 

This  is  a  continuation  and  completion,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  of  the  instruc- 
tion commenced  in  IH.  5.  The  course  begins  with  the  family,  and  the  fir^t  object 
is  to  construct  a  habitation.  Tlie  pupil  tells  what  materials  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  how  brought  together  and  fitted  into  the 
several  parts  of  the  building.  The  house  must  now  be  furnished.  Tlie  different 
articles  of  furniture  and  their  uses  are  named  in  systematic  order,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  various  trades  employed  in  making  them  are  enu- 
merated. Then  comes  the  garden,  its  tools  and  products,  and  whatever  eke  is 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  physical  comfort  of  a  family.  Then  the  family 
duties  and  virtues  ;  parental  and  filial  obligation  and  affection  ;  rights  of  property : 
duties  of  neighborhoods  ;  the  civil  relations  of  society  ;  tlie  religious  relations  of 
society  ;  the  state,  the  father-land,  &c. ;  finally,  geography,  history,  and  travels. 
Books  of  travels  are  ^mpiled  expressly  for  the  u^  of  schools,  and  are  found  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility. 

3.  LAnguage,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

The  object  here  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  perfect  command  of  their  native  tongue, 
and  ability  to  use  it  on  all  occasions  with  readiness  and  power.  The  first  exercic«es 
are  on  simple  questions,  such  as — "  Why  ought  chilaren  to  love  and  obey  their 
parents  ?"  or  they  are  short  descriptions  of  visible  objects,  such  as  a  house,  a 
room,  a  garden,  &c.  There  are  also  exercises  on  the  various  forms  of  expressing 
the  same  idea,  as,  "  Tlie  sun  enlightens  tlie  earth."  "  The  earth  is  cnliglitened 
by  the  sun."  *'The  sun  gives  light  to  the  earth."  "  The  earth  receives  light 
from  the  sun."  "  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  to  the  earth."  "  llie  sun  sends 
out  its  rays  to  enlighten  the  earth."  "  The  earth  is  enlightened  by  rays  sent  out 
from  the  sun,"  <S:c.  There  are  exercises  also  of  the  same  sort  on  metaphors  and 
other  figures  of  speech.  Familiar  letters  are  then  written,  and  short  essays  on 
themes  such  as  may  be  furnished  by  texts  from  the  Bsok  of  Proverbs,  and  other 
sentences  of  the  kind  ;  and  thus  gradual  advancement  is  made  to  all  the  higher 
and  graver  modes  of  composition. 

4.  Application  of  aritJimetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  business  of  life, 
including  surveying,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

The  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  mode  of  it,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  are  probably  too  obvious  to  need  any  further  illustration. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

For  this  the  pupils  have  already  been  prepared  by  the  exercises  in  ornamental 
writing,  in  the  previous  part  of  iho  course.  They  have  already  acquired  that  ac- 
curacy of  sight  and  steadiness  of  hand  which  are  among  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites to  drawing  well.  Tlie  first  exercises  arc  in  drawing  lines,  and  the  most 
rimple  mathematical  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  cube,  the  triangle,  the  paral* 
Idogram  ;  generally  from  wooden  models,  placed  at  some  little  distance  on  a 
shelf,  before  the  class.  From  this  they  proceed  to  architectural  figures,  such  as 
doors,  windows,  columns,  facades.  Then  the  figures  of  animals,  such  as  a  horse, 
a  oow,  an  elephant ;  first  from  other  pictures,  and  then  from  Nature.  A  plant,  a 
rose,  or  some  flower  is  placed  upon  a  shelf,  and  the  class  make  a  picture  of  it 
From  this  they  proceed  to  landscape  painting,  historical  painting,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  according  to  their  time  and  capacity.  All  learn  enough  of 
drawing  to  use  it  in  the  common  business  of  life,  such  as  plotting  a  field,  laying 
ont  a  canal,  or  drawing  the  plan  of  a  building  ;  and  many  attain  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence. 
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^  6.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the  science  of  music. 

The  instructions  of  the  previous  parts  are  extended  as  for  as  poasiblo,  and 
include  singing  and  playing  at  sight,  and  the  more  abstruse  and  difiicult  branches 
of  the  science  and  art  of  music. 

The  following  extracts  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann's  Seventh  Annual 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  will  supply  some 
deficiences  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  present  the 
impressions  of  another  observer. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Tlie  first  element  of  superiority  in  a  Prussian  school,  and  one  whose  influence  ex- 
tends throQghout  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  instruction,  consists  in  the  proper 
classification  of  the  scholars.  In  all  places  where  the  numbers  are  suflicieiitJy 
large  to  allow  it,  the  children  are  divided  according  to  ages  and  attainments ;  and 
a  single  teacher  luis  the  charge  only  of  a  single  class,  or  of  as  small  a  number  of 
cla^ises  as  is  j)racticable.  1  have  before  adverted  to  the  construction  of  the  school- 
houses,  by  which,  as  far  as  possible,  a  room  is  assigned  to  each  class.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  teacher  to  have  the  charge  of  but  one  class,  and  to  liave  talent  and 
resources  sufficient  properly  to  engage  and  occupy  its  attention,  and  we  suppose  a 
perfect  school.  But  how  greatly  are  the  teacher's  duties  increased,  and  his  diffi- 
culties multiplied,  if  he  have  four,  five,  or  half  a  dozen  classes,  under  his  personal 
inspection.  While  attending  to  the  recitation  of  one,  his  mind  is  constantly 
called  oft',  to  attend  to  the  studies  and  the  conduct  of  all  the  others.  For  this, 
very  few  teachers  amongst  us  have  the  requisite  capacitj' ;  and  hence  the  idleness 
and  the  disorder  that  reign'  in  so  many  of  our  8ch<x)Is,  excepting  in  cases  where 
the  debasing  motive  of  fear  puts  the  children  in  irons.  All  these  difficulties  are  at 
once  avoided  by  a  suitable  classification  ;  by  such  a  classification  as  enables  the 
teacher  to  address  his  instructions  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  children  who  are 
before  him,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-ground,  at  recess  or  intermission, 
without  leaving  any  behind  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
absence.  All  this  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  I  proceed  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  exercises.  Tliere  is  no  obstacle  whatever,  save  prescription,  and  that  via 
inertia  of  mind  which  continues  in  the  beaten  track  because  it  has  not  vigor 
enougli  to  turn  aside  from  it,  to  the  introduction,  at  once,  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
and  classifying  scholars,  in  all  our  large  towns. 

METHOD    OF   TEACHING  YOUNG    CHILDREN   ON    THEIR    FIRST    ENTERING    SCHOOL. 

In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  modes  of  teaching,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
describe  some  particular  lessons  tliat  I  heard.  Tlie  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools 
are  all  conducted  substantially  upon  the  same  plan,  and  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Of  course,  there  must  be  those  difterences  to  which  diff'erent  degrees  of 
talent  and  experience  give  rise. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important  discovery  that 
children  have  five  senses,  together  with  various  muscles  and  mental  faculties,  all 
which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  which,  if  not  usefully,  are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Subsequent 
improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  consisted  in  supplying  interesting  and 
useful,  instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles,  and  faculties. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to  furnish  profitable  and  delight- 
ful employment  for  all  these  powers,  than  it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod  and 
stifle  their  workings,  or  to  assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thou- 
sand avenues  through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  Nay, 
it  is  much  cosier  to  keep  the  eye,  and  hand,  and  mind  at  work  t(^ether,  than  it  is 
to  employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A  child  is  bound  to  the 
teacher  by  so  many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his  natural  capacities  the  teacher  can 
interest  and  employ. 

In  the  case  1  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  chu«s-room  of  sixty  children,  of 
about  six  yeiws  of  ajre.  The  children  were  just  taking  their  seats,  all  smiles  and 
expectation.  They  bad  been  at  sehool  but  a  fi  w  weeks,  but  loni;  enoujrh  to  have 
ooMtraeted  a  love  for  it.     The  teneher  took  li!a  station  before  them,  and  after 
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making  a  playful  remark  which  excited  a  light  titter  around  the  room,  and  effec- 
tually arrested  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  silence.  After  wating  a  moment, 
during  which  every  countenance  was  composed  and  every  noise  hushed,  he  mode 
a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  asking  that  as  they  had  come  together  to 
learn,  they  might  be  good  and  diligent.  lie  then  spoke  to  them  of  the  beautiful 
day,  asked  what  they  knew  about  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  diffi.'rent  kinds  of 
fruit'trccs  then  in  bearing,  and  questioned  tliem  upon  the  uses  of  trees  in  con- 
structing houses,  furniture,  &c.  Frequently  he  threw  in  sportive  remarks  which 
enlivened  the  whole  school,  but  without  ever  producing  the  slightest  symptom  of 
disorder.  During  the  familiar  conversation,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
there  was  nothing  frivolous  or  trifling  in  the  maimer  of  the  teacher ;  that  manner 
was  dignified  though  playful,  and  the  little  jets  of  laughter  which  he  caused  the 
children  occasionally  to  throw  out,  were  much  more  favorable  to  a  receptive  state 
of  mind  than  jets  of  tears. 

Here  I  must  make  a  prelimenary  remark.  In  regard  to  the  equipments  of  the 
Kholars  and  the  furniture  of  the  school-room.  Every  child  has  a  slate  and  pencil, 
and  a  little  reading  book  of  lett^Ts,  words,  and  short  sentences.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  a  Prussian  or  Saxon  Bchool,'above  an  infant  school,  in  which  any  child  was 
unprovided  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  By  the  teacher's  desk,  and  in  front  of  the 
school,  hung  a  blackboard.  The  teacher  first  drew  a  house  upon  the  blackboard  ; 
and  here  the  value  of  the  art  of  drawing,  a  power  universally  possessed  by  Prus- 
sian teachers,  became  manifest.  By  the  side  of  the  drawing  and  under  it,  ho 
wrote  the  word  house  in  the  German  script  hand,  and  printed  it  in  the  German 
letter.  With  a  long  pointing  rod,  the  end  being  painted  white  to  make  it  more 
visible,  he  ran  over  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  children,  with  their  slates  before 
them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  pointing  rod  and  tracing  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  all  our  good  schools,  children  are  first  taught 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  the  slate  before  they  write  them  on  paper  ;  here 
they  were  first  imitated  on  the  air,  then  on  slates,  and  subsequently,  in  older 
classes,  on  paper.  Tlie  next  process  was  to  copy  the  word  "  house,- '  both  iu 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slates.  Tlien  followed  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  composed,  and  the  spelling  of  the  word.  Here 
the  nameit  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  us,  but  only  their  powers,  or  the 
sounds  which  those  letters  have  in  combination.  The  letter  h  was  first  selected 
and  set  up  iu  the  reading-frame,  (the  same  before  described  as  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  Prussian  schools  for  young  children.)  instead  of  articulating  our  alphabetic 
h,  (aitch,)  merely  gave  a  hard  breathing  ;  such  a  sound  as  the  letter  really  has 
in  the  word  "  house."  Then  the  diptliong,  om,  (tlio  German  word  for  "  house" 
is  spelled  "  haus,")  was  taken  and  sounde<l  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  Then 
the  blocks  containing  A,  and  ai/,  were  brought  together,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
combined.  Lastly,  the  letter  s  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  tlicn  added  to  the 
others,  and  then  the  whole  word  was  spoken.  Sometimes  the  last  letter  in  a 
word  \i'as  first  taken  and  sounded ;  after  that  the  penultimate  ;  and  so  on  until  the 
word  was  completed.  The  responses  of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual, 
and  sometimes  simultaneous,  according  to  a  signal  given  by  the  master. 

In  every  such  school,  olso,  there  are  printed  sheets  or  cards,  containing  the 
letters,  dipthongs,  and  whole  words.  Tlie  children  are  taught  to  sound  a  dip- 
thong,  and  then  asked  in  what  words  tliat  sound  occurs.  On  some  of  these 
cards  there  are  words  enough  to  make  several  short  sentences,  and  when  the 
pupils  are  a  little  advanced,  the  teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  sucees- 
■ion,  which  when  taken  together  make  a  familiar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives 
them  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

After  the  word  "  house"  was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children,  the  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the  lines  which  formed  the 
house;  and  the  children  imitated  him,  first  in  the  air,  while  they  were  looking  at 
his  motions,  then  on  their  slates.  In  their  drawings  there  was  of  course  a  great 
variety  as  to  taste  and  accuracy  :  but  each  seemed  pleased  with  his  own,  for  their 
6rst  attempts  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discouragement  Several 
children  were  then  called  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  a  house  with  chalk.  Aflei 
this,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  alxmt  houses.  Tlie  first  question  was, 
what  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on  the  blackboard  7    Then  the  names  of  other 
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kindB  of  houses  were  given.  The  materials  of  which  houses  are  built  were  men 
tioned  stone,  brick,  wood ;  the  different  kinds  of  wood ;  nails,  and  where  they 
were  made ;  lime,  and  whence  it  came,  &c.  &c.  When  the  teacher  touched 
upon  points  with  which  tlie  children  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  he  asked 
questions :  when  he  passed  to  subjects  beyond  their  sphere,  he  gave  information, 
intermingling  the  whole  with  lively  remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes. 

And  here  one  important  particular  should  not  be  omitted.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  schools,  a  complete  answer  was  always  required.  For  instance,  if  a 
teacher  asks,  ^'  What  are  houses  made  of?"  he  does  not  accept  the  answer,  *^  of 
wood  "  or  '*  of  stone ;"  but  he  requires  a  full,  complete,  (vollstkndig)  answer  ;  as, 
*^  a  house  may  be  made  of  wood.^'  The  answer  must  always  contain  an  inteUi- 
gible  proposition  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  question  to  complete  it. 
And  here  also  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall  always  be  gram> 
matically  correct,  have  the  right  terminations  of  all  articles,  adjectives  and  nouns, 
and  the  right  g)*amniatical  transpositions  according  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of 
the  language.  This  secures  from  the  beginning,  precision  in  the  expression  of 
ideas ;  and  if,  as  many  philosophers  suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  for- 
ward its  processes  of  argument  or  investigation  to  any  great  extent,  without  using 
language  as  its  instrument,  then  these  children,  in  their  primary  lessons,  are  not 
only  led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  but  the  instrument  is  put  into  their  hands  by 
which  its  operations  are  facilitated. 

When  the  hour  had  expired,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  child  in  the  room 
who  knew  or  thought  that  his  play-time  had  come.  No  observing  jwrson  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  teacher  can  arrest  and  retain  the  attention  of 
his  scholars.  It  must  have  happened  to  almost  every  one,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  to  be  present  as  a  member  of  a  large  assembly,  when  some  speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  great  uproar  and  confusion,  lias  arisen  to  address  it  If,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  exordium,  he  makes  what  is  called  a  happy  hit,  which  is 
answered  by  a  response  of  laughter  or  applause  from  those  who  are  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  next  circle  will  be  aroused.  If,  then,  the  speaker 
makes  another  felicitous  sally  of  wit  or  imagination,  this  circle  too  becomes  tho 
willing  subject  of  his  power ;  until,  by  a  succession  of  flashes  whether  of  genius  or 
of  wit,  he  soons  brings  the  whole  audience  under  his  command,  and  sways  it  as 
the  sun  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  This  is  the  result  of  talent,  of  attainment,  and 
of  the  successful  study  both  of  men  and  of  things ;  and  whoever  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  these  requisites  will  be  able  to  command  the  attention  of  children,  just 
as  a  powerful  orator  commands  the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than 
the  other  is  the  unbouglit  gift  of  nature.  They  are  the  rewards  of  application 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercise  above  described,  there  were  the 
elements  of  readiug,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  drawing,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  not  a  little  general  information ;  and  yet  there  was  no  excessive 
variety,  nor  were  any  incongruous  subjects  forcibly  brought  together.  There  was 
nothing  to  violate  the  rule  of  "  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of  calling  up  a  class  of  abecedarians ;  or, 
what  is  more  common,  a  single  child,  and  while  the  teacher  holds  a  book  or  a  card 
before  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in  his  hand,  says  o,  he  echoes  c;  then  6,  and  he 
echoes  h  ;  and  so  on  until  the  vertical  row  of  lifeless  and  ill-favored  characters  is 
completed,  and  then  of  remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  sit  still  and  look  at  vacancy. 
If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time  which  passes  during  this  lesson  is  the  only  part  of  the 
day  when  ho  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  faculty  of  the  mind  is  occcupied 
except  that  of  imitating  sounds ;  and  even  tlie  number  of  these  imitations  amounts 
only  to  twenty -six.  A  parrot  or  an  idiot  could  do  the  same  thing.  And  so  of 
the  organs  and  members  of  the  body.  They  are  condenmed  to  inactivity ;  for 
the  child  who  stands  most  like  a  post  is  most  approved  ;  nay,  In*  is  rebuked 
if  he  does  not  stand  like  a  post.  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  an  eye  that  lies  moveless  in  its  socket,  hands  hanging  motionless  nt  the  side, 
^nd  feet  immovable  as  those  of  a  statue,  are  the  points  of  excellonee,  while  the 
child  is  echoing  the  senseless  table  of  a,  b,  c.  As  a  general  rule,  six  months  are 
spent  before  tlie  twenty-six  letters  are  mastered,  tliough  the  f-anie  child  would 
learn  the  names  of  twenty-six  playmates  or  twenty-six  play  tilings  in  one  or  two  days. 
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AH  children  are  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  houae,  a  hat,  a  top,  a  hall,  a  bird,  an 
egg,  a  nest,  a  flower,  &c. ;  and  when  their  minds  are  led  to  see  new  relations  or 
qualities  in  these  objects,  or  when  their  former  notions  respecting  them  are 
brought  out  more  vividly,  or  are  more  distinctly  defined,  their  delight  is  even 
keener  than  that  of  an  adult  would  be  in  obtaining  a  new  fact  in  science,  or  in 
having  the  mist  of  some  old  doubt  dispelled  by  a  new  discovery.  Lessons  on 
fomiliar  objects,  given  by  a  competent  teacher,  never  £sul  to  command  attention, 
and  thus  a  luibit  of  mind  is  induced  of  inestimable  value  in  regard  to  all  future 
study. 

Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily  leads  to  conversation,  and  con- 
▼ersation  with  an  intelligent  teacher  secures  several  important  objects.  It  com- 
municates information.  It  brightens  ideas  before  only  dimly  apprehended.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
tires  or  is  cloyed.  It  teaches  the  child  to  use  language,  to  frame  sentences,  to 
select  words  which  convey  his  whole  meaning,  to  avoid  those  which  convey  either 
more  or  less  tlian  he  intends  to  express ;  in  fine,  it  teaches  him  to  seek  for 
thoughts  upon  a  subject,  and  then  to  find  appropriate  language  in  which  to 
clothe  them.  A  child  trained  in  this  way  will  never  commit  those  absurd  and 
ludicrous  mistakes  into  which  uneducated  men  of  some  sense  not  unfrequently 
fidl,  viz.,  that  of  mismatching  their  words  and  ideas;  of  hanging  as  it  were,  the 
garments  of  a  giant  upon  the  body  of  a  pigmy,  or  of  forcing  a  pigmys^s  dress 
upon  the  huge  limbs  of  a  giant.  Appropriate  diction  should  clothe  just  ideas,  as 
a  tasteful  and  substantial  garb  fits  a  graceful  and  vigorous  form. 

The  above  described  exercise  occupies  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
mind.  The  eye  is  employed  in  tracing  visible  differences  between  different  forms, 
and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  is  presented,  with  as  little  difference  as  pos- 
sible. And  who  ever  saw  a  child  that  was  not  pleased  with  pictures,  and  an 
attempt  to  imitate  them  ?  Thus,  the  two  grand  objects  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  writers,  in  regard  to  the  later  periods  of  education  and  the  muturer  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  are  attained,  viz.,  the  power  of  recognizing  analogies  and  dis- 
similarities. 

Having  given  on  account  of  the  reading  lesson  of  a  primary  class,  just  after 
they  had  commenced  going  to  school,  1  will  follow  it  with  a  brief  account  of  a 
lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  of  poetry 
describing  a  hunter's  life  in  Missouri.  It  was  first  read,  the  reading  being  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  criticisms  as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  &o.  It  was  then 
taken  up  verse  by  verse,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  give  equivalent  expres- 
Mons  in  prose.  The  teacher  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  every  part  of  it, 
in  a  sort  of  oral  lecture,  accompanied  with  occasional  questions.  ITiis  was  done 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Where  there  was  a  geographical  reference,  he 
entered  at  large  into  geography ;  where  a  reference  to  a  foreign  custom,  he  com- 
pared it  with  their  customs  at  home ;  and  thus  he  explained  every  part,  and  illus- 
trated the  illustrations  themselves,  until,  after  an  entire  hour  spent  u{x>n  six  four 
line  verses,  he  left  them  to  write  out  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in  prose,  to  be 
produced  in  school  the  next  morning.  All  this  was  done  without  the  slightest 
break  or  hesitation,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  full  of  the  subject,  and 
having  a  ready  command  of  all  its  resources. 

An  account  of  one  more  lesson  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
reading.  The  class  consisted  of  young  lads,  belon^ng  to  a  burgher  school, 
which  they  were  just  about  leaving.  They  had  been  reading  a  poem  of  Schiller ; 
a  sort  of  philosophical  allegory ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  the  teacher  called 
upon  one  of  them  to  give  a  popular  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  piece.  The 
lad  left  his  seat,  stepped  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  school, 
occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  an  extemporaneous  account  of  the 
poem,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  its  meaning  and  moral. 

ARFTHMETIC   AND    Bf ATIIEHATICfl. 

Children  are  taught  to  cipher,  or,  if  need  be,  to  count,  soon  after  entering 
school.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  lesson  which  I  saw  given  to  a  very  young 
class.  Blocks  of  one  cube,  two  cubes,  three  cubes,  &c.,  up  to  a  block  of  ten 
cubes,  lay  upon  tlie  teacher^s  desk.     The  cubes  on  each  block  were  distinctly 
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marked  off,  and  difTcrentlv  colored,  that  is,  if  the  first  inch  or  cube  was  white,  the 
next  would  be  black.  The  teacher  stood  by  his  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  class. 
He  set  up  a  block  of  one  cube,  and  the  class  simultaneously  s^d  one.  A  block  of 
two  cubes  was  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  the  class  said  two.  This 
was  done  until  the  ten  blocks  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  a  row.  They 
were  then  counted  backward,  the  teacher  placing  his  finger  upon  them,  as  a  sig- 
nal Uiat  their  respective  numbers  were  to  be  called.  The  next  exercise  was,  ^*  two 
comes  after  one,  three  comes  after  two/^  and  so  on  to  ten  ;  and  then  backward, 
"  nine  comes  before  ten,  eight  comes  before  nine,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  teacher 
then  asked,  What  is  three  composed  of?  A.  TTirec  is  composed  of  one  and  two. 
Q.  Of  what  else  is  three  composed  ?  A.  Three  is  composed  of  three  ones.  Q. 
What  is  four  composed  of?  A.  Four  is  composed  of  four  ones,  of  two  and  two, 
of  three  and  one.  Q.  What  is  five  composed  of?  A.  Five  is  composed  of  five 
ones,  of  two  and  three,  of  two  twos  and  one,  of  four  and  one.  Q.  What  num- 
bers compose  six  ?  seven  ?  eight  ?  nine  ?  To  the  latter  the  pupil  would  answer, 
"  Three  threes  make  nine  ;  two,  three,  and  four  make  nine ;  two,  two,  and  five 
make  nine  ;  three,  four,  and  two  make  nine ;  three,  five,  and  one  make  nine," 
&c.,  &c.  The  teacher  then  placed  similar  blocks  side  by  side,  wliile  the  children 
added  tlieir  rfespective  numbers  together  "  two  twos  make  four  ;"  "  three  twos 
make  six,"  &c.  The  blocks  were  then  turned  down  horizontally  to  show  that 
three  blocks  of  two  cubes  each  were  equal  to  one  of  six  cubes,  ^uch  questions 
were  then  asked  as,  how  many  arc  six  less  than  eight  ?  five  less  than  seven  7  &o, 
Tlien,  how  njany  are  seven  and  eight  7  The  answer  was  given  thus  :  eight  are 
one  more  than  seven,  seven  and  seven  make  fourteen,  and  one  added  makes  fifteen  ; 
therefore  eight  and  seven  make  fifteen.  Q.  How  many  are  six  and  eight?  A, 
Eight  are  two  more  than  six,  six  and  six  make  twelve,  and  two  added  make  fourteen. 
Or  it  might  be  thus  :  six  are  two  less  than  eight,  eight  and  eight  are  sixteen,  two 
taken  from  sixteen  leave  fourteen,  therefore  eight  and  six  are  fourteen.  They 
then  counted  up  to  a  hundred  on  the  blocks.  Toward  the  close  of  the  lesson, 
such  questions  as  these  were  put,  and  readily  answered  :  Of  what  is  thirty-eight 
composed  ?  A.  Thirty-eight  is  composed  of  thirty  and  eight  ones;  of  seven  fives 
and  three  ones  ;  or  sometimes  thus :  of  thirty-seven  and  one ;  of  thirty-six  and 
two  ones ;  of  thirty-five  and  three  ones,  &c.  Q.  Of  what  is  ninety  composed  ? 
A.  Ninety  is  composed  of  nine  tens,  of  fifty  and  forty,  &c.,  &c. 

Thus,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the  blocks,  to  keep  up  attention  by  present- 
ing an  object  to  the  eye,  the  simple  numbers  were  handled  and  transposed  in  a 
^eat  variety  of  ways.  In  this  lesson,  it  is  obvious  that  counting,  numeration, 
addition,  substraction,  multiplication,  and  division  were  all  included,  yet  there  was 
no  abstract  rule,  or  unintelligible  form  of  words  given  out  to  bo  committed  to 
memory.  Nay,  these  little  children  took  the  first  steps  in  the  mensuration  of 
superfkiies  and  solids,  by  comparing  the  length  and  contents  of  one  bloc*k  with 
those  of  others. 

When  the  pupils  were  a  little  further  advanced,  I  usually  heard  lessons  recited 
in  this  way  :  Suppose  4321  are  to  be  multiplied  by  25.  The  pupil  says,  five  times 
one  are  five  ones,  and  he  sets  down  5  in  the  unites  place ;  five  times  two  tens,  or 
twenty  ones,  are  a  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  cipher  in  the  ten's  place  ;  five  times 
three  hundred  are  one  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  to  be  carried 
make  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  6  in  the  hundred's  place ;  five 
times  four  thousand  are  twenty  thousand,  and  one  thousand  to  be  carried  make 
twenty-one  thousand.  The  next  figure  in  the  multiplier  is  then  taken,  twenty 
times  one  are  twenty,  and  a  2  is  set  down  in  the  ten's  place  ;  twenty  times  two 
tens  are  four  hundred,  and  a  4  is  set  down  in  the  hundred's  place  ;  twent}*  times 
three  hundred  arc  six  thousand,  and  a  6  is  set  down  in  the  thousand's  place ; 
twenty  times  four  thousand  are  eighty  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  ten 
thousand's  place.  Then  come  the  additions  to  get  the  product.  Five  ones  are 
five,  two  tens  are  twenty,  and  those  figures  are  respectively  set  down ;  four 
hundred  and  six  hundred  make  a  thousand,  and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  hun- 
dred's place ;  one  thousand  to  be  carried  to  six  thousand  makes  seven  thousand, 
and  one  thousand  more  makes  eight  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  thon- 
aand's  place ;  eighty  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  make  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  ten  thousand's  place,  and  a  1  in  the  hundred 
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thousand's  place.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  where  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  are 
large,  this  process  soon  passes  beyond  mere  child *8  play. 

So  in  division.  If  32756  are  to  be  divided  by  75,  the  pupil  saya,  how  many 
hundred  times  are  seventy-five,  or  seventy-five  ones,  contained  in  thirty-two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred,  or  in  thirty-twu  tliousand  and  seven  hundred  ones  7 
four  hundred  times,  and  he  sots  down  a  4  in  the  hundred's  place  in  the  quotient ; 
then  the  divisor  seventy-five  is  multiplied  (as  before)  by  the  four  hundred,  and 
the  product  is  set  down  under  the  first  three  figures  of  the  dividend,  and  there 
are  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  remaining.  This  remainder  is  set  down  in 
the  next  line,  because  seventy-five  is  not  contained  in  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
any  number  of  hundred  times.     And  so  of  the  residue  of  the  process. 

When  there  is  danger  that  an  advanced  class  will  forget  the  value  of  the  de- 
nominations they  are  handling,  they  are  required  to  express  the  value  of  each 
figure  in  full,  throughout  the  whole  process,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

1  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  a  recitation  by  a  higher  class  of  girls 
produced  upon  my  mind.  It  lasted  on  hour.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  had  bo(»k 
or  slate.  Questions  and  answers  were  extemporaneous.  They  consisted  of  prob- 
lems in  Vulgar  Fractions,  simple  and  comix)und  ;  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  Practice, 
Interest,  i^iscount,  &o.,  &c.  A  few  of  the  first  were  simple,  but  they  soon 
increase  in  complication  and  difficulty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  sums  managed, 
until  I  could  hardly  credit  the  report  of  my  own  senses,  so  difiicult  were  the  ques- 
tions, and  so  prompt  and  accurate  the  replies. 

A  great  many  of  the  exercuses  in  arithmetic  consisted  in  reducing  the  coins  of 
one  State  to  those  of  another.  In  Germany,  there  are  almost  as  many  diilcreut 
currencies  as  there  are  States ;  and  the  expression  of  the  value  of  one  coin  in 
other  denominations,  is  a  very  common  exercise. 

It  struck  me  that  the  main  differences  between  their  mode  of  teaching  arith- 
metic and  ours,  consists  in  their  beginning  earlier,  continuing  the  practice  in  the 
elements  much  longer,  requiring  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  all  questions,  and  in 
nut  separating  the  processes,  or  rules,  so  much  as  we  do  from  each  other.  The 
pupils  proceed  less  by  rule,  more  by  an  understanding  of  the  subject  It  often 
nappens  to  our  children  tliat  while  engaged  in  one  rule,  they  forget  a  preceding. 
Hence,  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  frequent  reviews.  But  there,  as  I  statra 
above,  the  youngest  classes  of  children  were  taught  addition,  substraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  promiscuously,  in  the  same  lesson.  And  so  it  was  in  the 
kter  stages.  The  mind  was  constantly  carried  along,  and  the  practice  enlarged 
in  more  than  one  direction.  It  is  a  difference  which  results  (W>m  teaching,  in  the 
one  case,  from  a  book  ;  and  in  the  other  from  the  head.  In  the  latter  case  the 
teacher  sees  what  each  pupil  most  needs,  and,  if  he  finds  any  one  halting  or  fiiil- 
ing  on  a  particular  class  of  questions,  plies  him  with  questions  of  that  kind  until 
his  deficiencies  are  supplied. 

In  algebra,  trigonometry,  surveying,  geometry,  <S:c.,  I  invariably  saw  the  teacher 
standing  before  the  blackboard,  drawing  the  diagrams  and  explaining  all  the  rela- 
tions between  their  several  parts,  while  the  pupils,  in  their  seats,  having  a  pen 
ttod  a  small  manuscript  book,  copied  the  figures,  and  took  down  brief  heads  of  the 
Bolution  ;  and  at  the  next  recitation  they  were  required  to  go  to  the  blackboard, 
draw  the  figures  and  solve  the  problems  themselves.  How  different  this  mode  of 
hearing  a  lesson  from  that  of  holding  the  text-book  in  the  left  hxmd,  while  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  carefully  follows  the  printed  demonstration,  under  penalty, 
ahojild  the  place  be  lost,  of  being  obliged  to  recommence  the  solution. 

GRAMMAR   ANn   COMPOSITION. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  Grammar,  or,  as  it  is  usually  oalled  in  the  "  Plan  of 
Studies,''  the  German  language.  But  I  heard  very  little  of  the  ding-dong  and 
recitative  of  gender,  number  and  case,  of  government  and  agreement,  which 
make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grammatical  exercises  in  our  schools ;  and 
which  the  pupils  are  often  required  to  repeat  until  they  really  lose  all  sense  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  Of  what  service  is  it  for  children  to  re- 
iterate and  reassert,  fifty  times  in  a  single  recitation,  the  gender  and  number  oi 
noons,  about  which  they  never  made  a  mistake  even  before  a  grammar  book  was 
pat  bto  their  hands  7    IT  the  object  of  grammar  is  to  teach  children  to  speak  and 
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write  their  native  language  with  propriety,  then  they  should  be  practicecl  upon 
expressing  their  own  ideas  with  elegance,  distinctness,  and  force.  For  this  pur- 
pose, their  common  every  day  phraseology  is  first  to  be  attended  to.  As  their 
speech  becomes  more  copious,  they  should  be  led  to  recognize  those  slight  shades 
of  distinction  which  exist  between  words  almost  synonymous  *,  to  descriminate 
between  the  literal  and  the  figurative ;  and  to  frame  seutenct^  in  which  tlie  main 
idea  shall  be  brought  out  conspicuously  and  prominently,  while  all  subordinate 
ones,  mere  matters  of  circumstaace  or  qualification,  shall  occupy  humbler  or  more 
retired  positions.  The  sentences  of  some  public  speakers  are  so  aiTanged,  that 
what  is  collateral  or  incidental  stands  out  boldly  in  the  foreground,  while  the  prin- 
cipal thought  is  almost  lost  in  the  shade  ;  an  arrangement  as  preposterous  as  if,  in 
the  senate  chamber,  the  forum  or  the  parade-ground,  the  president,  tlie  judge  or 
the  commanding  officer,  were  thrust  into  the  rear,  while  a  nameless  throng  of 
non-officials  ana  incognitos  should  occupy  the  places  of  dignity  and  authority. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  out  into  rhetoric  as  it  regards 
the  form  of  the  expression,  and  into  logic  as  it  regards  the  sequence  and  coherency 
of  the  thoughts.  If  this  is  so,  then  no  person  is  competent  to  teach  grammar 
who  is  not  familiar  at  least  with  all  the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 

The  Prussian  teachers,  by  their  constant  habit  of  conversing  with  the  pupils  ; 
by  requiring  a  complete  answer  to  be  given  to  every  question ;  by  never  allowing 
a  mistake  in  termination,  or  in  the  collocation  of  words  or  clauses,  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, nor  the  sentence  as  corrected  to  pass  unrepeated  ;  by  requiring  the  poetry 
of  the  reading  lesson  to  be  changed  into  oral  or  written  prose,  and  the  prose  to  be 
paraphrased,  or  expressed  in  diffi:rent  words ;  and  by  exacting  a  general  account 
>r  sun^mary  of  the  reading  lessons,  are,  as  we  may  almost  literally  say,  constantly 
teaching  grammar ;  or,  as  they  more  comprehensively  call  it,  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  easy  to  see  that  Composition  is  included  under  this  head,  the  writing 
of  r^ular  "  essays"  or  "  themes"  being  only  a  later  exercise. 

WRrriNQ    AND   DRAWING. 

Such  excellent  handwriting  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  schools,  I  sever  saw 
before.  I  can  liardly  express  myself  too  strongly  on  this  point.  In  Great  Britian, 
France,  or  in  our  own  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  theirs  in  this  respect  I  have  before  said  Uiat  I  found  all  children  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  pen«il.  They  write  or  print  letters,  and  b^n  with  the 
elements  of  drawing,  either  immediately,  or  very  soon  after  they  enter  school. 
This  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  their  excellent  handwriting. 
A  part  of  it,  I  think,  should  be  referred  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  script, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  easier  than  our  own.  But  ailer  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  superiority  over  the  schools  of  other 
countries  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  This  superiority  can  not  be  attributed  in 
any  degree  to  a  better  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  for  I  never  saw  so  cjeat  a  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  any  schools  where  the  pen  was  so  awkwardly  held.  This 
excellence  must  be  referred  in  a  great  degree  to  the  uhiversal  practice  of  learning 
to  draw,  contemporaneously  with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn 
both  to  draw  and  to  write  sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing 
alone;  and  for  this  reason  :  the  figures  or  objects  contemplated  and  copied  in 
learning  to  draw,  arc  larger,  more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another, 
and  more  sharply  defined  with  projection,  angle  or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied 
in  writing.  In  drawing  there  is  more  variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.  Now 
the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing,  from  their  nature^  attract  attention  moro 
readily,  impress  the  mind  moro  deeply,  and  of  course  will  be  more  accurately 
copied  than  those  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  observe,  to 
distinguish,  and  to  imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies  its  habits  with  great 
admntago  to  the  second. 

Another  reason  i^,  that  the  child  is  taaght  to  draw  things  with  which  he  is 
^miliar,  which  have  some  significance  and  give  him  pleasing  ideas.  But  a  child 
who  is  made  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank 
and  cheerless  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  can  have  no  pleasing  associations 
with  his  work.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  making  inexpressive  marks,  or 
^       with  writting  unictclligiblc  words,  beats  sonic  reBcmblance,  in  its  Ufelessaem,  to 
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that  of  learning  the  alpliabct.  Each  exhales  torpor  and  stupidity  to  deaden  the 
vivacity  of  the  worker. 

Again,  I  have  fi»iind  it  an  almmt  universal  opinion  with  teachers  of  the  art  of 
writing,  that  children  should  connnence  with  large  hand  rather  than  with  fine. 
The  reiison  for  this  I  supp(«e  to  be,  that  where  the  letters  themselves  are  larger, 
tlieir  ditferenc^s  and  peculiarities  are  proportionally  large ;  hence  they  can  be 
more  easily  discriminated,  and  di.scrimination  must  neccssuj'ily  precede  exact  copy- 
ing. So  to  speak,  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  large 
letters  more  easily  than  with  tliat  of  the  small.  Besides,  the  formation  of  the  larger 
gives  more  freedijm  of  motion  to  the  hand.  Now,  in  these  respects,  there  is 
more  difieronco  between  the  objects  used  in  drawing  and  the  letters  of  a  large 
liand,  than  between  the  latter  and  tine  hand  ;  and  therefore  the  argument  in  flavor 
of  a  large  hand,  applies  with  still  more  force  in  favor  of  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  countries  where  almost  every  pupil  in 
every  scho<jl  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  beauty  and  expression,  to  those  where  less  and  less  attention  %vas  paid 
•to  the  subject;  and,  at  last,  to  schools  where  drawing  was  not  practiced  at  all; 
and,  after  many  trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with  no  other  guide  than  a 
mere  insi>eclion  <»f  the  copy  books  of  the  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawing 
Were  taught  in  the  school  or  not ;  so  uniformly  superior  was  the  handwriting  in 
those  sehtMfls  whore  drawing  was  taught  in  connection  with  it.  On  seeing  this,  1 
>vas  remintled  of  that  saying  of  IVstalozzi,  somewhat  too  strong,  tliat  "  without 
drawing  there  can  be  no  writing." 

IJut  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  would  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and  beautiful  language.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil  will  often  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amount  of 
words,  however  well  chosen,  can  comnmiiicate.  For  the  master  architect,  for  the 
engraver,  the  engineer,  the  pattern  designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine 
builder,  or  heml  mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowk*dge  that  this  art  is  essential 
and  indispensable.  J^ut  there  is  no  department  of  business  or  condition  in  life, 
where  the  accomplishment  would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  to 
plot  a  field,  to  sketch  a  road  or  a  river,  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  simple  machine, 
a  piece  of  honsehold  furniture,  or  a  farming  utt'osil,  and  to  delineate  tlie  internal 
arrangement  or  construction  of  a  house. 

Uut  to  be  able  to  represent  by  lines  and  shadows  what  no  words  can  depict,  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  benefit  of  learning  to  draw.  The  study  of  this  art  develops  the 
talent  of  observing,  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Although  a  man  may 
has  but  comparatively  few  occasions  to  picture  forth  what  ho  has  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  observation  should  be  cultivated  by  every  rational  being.  The  skillful 
delineator  is  n(»t  only  able  to  describe  far  better  what  he  lias  seen,  but  he  sees 
twice  as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eyes 
liave  never  been  accustomed  to  mark  the  form,  color  or  peculiarities  of  objects,  all 
external  nature  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  will 
ever  dissipate.  The  light  which  dispels  tliis  obscurity  must  come  from  within. 
Teaching  a  child  to  draw,  then,  is  the  development  in  him  of  a  new  talent  the 
conferring  upon  him.  as  it  were,  of  a  new  sense  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only 
better  enabletl  to  attend  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  to  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  fellow-men,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  magnificence 
of  nature,  which  every  where  reflect  the  glories  of  the  Creator  into  his  soul. 
When  accompanied  by  appropriate  instruction  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
this  accomplishment  becomes  a  quickener  to  devotion. 

With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently 
nseful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  account  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
We  now^  perform  far  the  greater  part  of  our  labor  by  machinery.  With  the  high 
wages  prevalent  amongst  us,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  our  whole  community 
would  be  impoverished.  Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  nianufacturing 
arts,  therefore,  is  especially  important  hero ;  and  whatever  is  important  for  men  to 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schools. 

But  whattv/er  may  l)e  said  of  the  importance  of  this  art,  ns  it  regards  the  coco- 
munity  at  large,  its  value  to  a  school-teacher  con  hardly  be  estimated. 
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If  the  first  exercises  in  reading  were  taught  as  they  should  be ;  if  the 
squares  of  the  multiplication  table  were  first  to  bo  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
and  then  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupils,  as  they  should  see  on  what  reason  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  numbers  is  founded  ;  if  geography  were  taught  from  the 
beginning,  as  it  should  be,  by  constant  delineations  upon  the  blackboard ;  then 
every  teacher,  even  of  the  humblest  school,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
linear  drawing,  and  be  able  to  form  all  the  necessary  figures  and  diagrams  not  only 
with  correctness  but  with  rapidity.  But  in  teaching  navigation,  surveying,  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  &c. ;  in  describing  the  mechanical  powers,  in  optics,  in  as- 
tronomy, in  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  in  physiol- 
ogy', the  teacher  who  has  a  command  of  this  art,  will  teach  incomparably  better, 
and  incomparably  faster  than  if  he  were  ignorant  of  it.  1  never  saw  a  teacher  in 
a  German  school  make  use  of  a  ruler  or  any  other  mechanical  aid,  in  drawing  the 
most  nice  or  complicated  figures.  I  recollect  no  instance  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  efface  a  part  of  a  line  because  it  was  Ux)  long,  or  to  extend  it  because  it  was  too 
short.  If  squares  or  triangles  were  to  be  formed,  they  came  out  squares  or  tri- 
angles without  any  overlapping  or  deficiency.  Here  was  not  only  much  time 
gained,  or  saved,  but  the  pupils  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  these  examples  of 
celerity  and  perfectness,  as  models  for  imitation.  No  one  can  doubt  how  much 
more  correctly,  as  well  as  more  rapidly,  a  child's  mind  will  grow  in  view  of  such 
models  of  ease  and  accuracy,  than  if  only  slow,  awkward,  and  clumsy  movements 
are  the  patterns  constantly  held  before  it. 

I  saw  handwriting  taught  in  various  ways.  The  most  common  mode  for 
young  children  was  that  of  writing  on  the  blackboard  for  their  imitation.  In 
such  cases,  the  copy  was  always  beautifully  written,  and  the  lesson  preceded  by 
instructions  and  foUowed  by  corrections. 

Another  method  which  has  had  some  currency  in  Germany,  is  this :  If  the 
mark  to  be  copied  is  a  simple  straight  line,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says  o/ie,  one^  as 
words  of  command;  and  at  each  enunciation  of  the  word,  the  pupils  make  a 
mark  simultaneously.  The  teacher  accelerates  or  retards  his  utterance  according 
to  the  degree  of  facility  the  class  has  acquired.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists 
of  an  upward  and  downward  stroke,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says,  oncy  two  ;  one^ 
twOy  (one  for  the  upward,  the  other  for  the  downward  motion  of  the  hand :)  at 
first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly.  Wlien  the  figure  consists  of  three  strokes, 
thus  ty  he  pronounces  one^  iwo^  ihree^  as  before.  Letters  are  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

A  supposed  advantage  of  tliis  method  consists  in  its  retarding  the  motions  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  write  too  fast,  and  hastening  those  who  would  write  too 
slow.  But  for  these  purposes,  the  teacher  must  see  that  all  keep  time,  otherwise 
the  advantage  is  lost.  And,  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  much  difTerence  between 
the  natural  quickness  of  perception  and  of  motion  in  difTerent  pupils,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  standard.  Some  scholars,  whose  thoughts 
and  muscles  are  of  electric  speed,  would  be  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to 
write  slowly ;  and  others  could  not  keep  step,  though  the  music  played  only  com- 
mon time.  Neither  in  their  physical  nor  in  their  spiritiuil  natures,  does  the  speed 
of  children  seem  to  have  been  graduated  by  any  one  clock. 

In  the  schools  I  saw,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals,  were 
early  connected  with  the  exercise  of  writing. 

OEOGRAPHT. 

The  practice  seemed  to  be  uniform,  however,  of  beginning  with  objects  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  child  ;  tlie  school-house  with  the  grounds  around  it,  the  home 
with  its  yards  or  gardens,  and  the  street  leading  fh>m  the  one  to  the  other. 
First  of  all,  the  children  were  initiated  into  the  idea  of  space,  without  which  we 
can  know  no  more  of  geography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas  of  time. 
Mr.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  probably  the  greatest  geographer  now  living,  expressed 
A  decided  opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  beginning. 

Children,  too,  commence  this  study  very  early ;  soon  after  entering  school ;  but 
no  notions  are  given  them  which  they  are  not  perfectly  ^le  to  comprehend,  repro- 
dvee,  and  express. 

I  fi)und  geography  taught  almost  wholly  from  large  maps  Bnspended  against  the 
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wallflj  and  by  delineations  on  the  blackboard.  And  here,  the  skill  of  teachers  and 
pnpils  in  drawing  did  admirable  service.  The  teacher  traced  the  outlines  of  a 
country  on  the  suspended  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the  blackboard,  accompanying 
the  exhibition  by  an  oral  lecture ;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils  were 
expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And,  in  regard  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  earth,  or  the  political  boundaries  of  countries,  a  pupil  was  not 
considered  as  having  giving  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  mind, 
until  he  could  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  reproduce  it  from  the  ends  of  his  tiiigcn. 
]  witnessed  no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  these  tests. 

I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I  am  able,  a  lesson  which  I  heard  given  to  a  class 
a  little  advanced  beyond  the  elements ;  remarking  that,  though  I  heard  many  lea- 
sons  giving  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  w^e  signalized  by  the  rapidity  and 
effect  of  the  one  1  am  about  to  describe. 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  blackboard,  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  cast- 
ing his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of  the 
board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a 
series  of  those  short,  divergent  lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map-oiiij^ruvers  to 
represent  a  chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a 
spur,  when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  Carpatliian  mountains,  Hungary; 
l^lack  Forest  mountiiins,  Wurt<?mberg;  Giant's  mountains,  (Iliesen-G»birge,j 
Silesia;  Met;illic  mountains,  (Erz-Gebirge,)  Pine  mountains,  (Fichtel-Gebirge,"; 
Central  mountains,  (Mitlel-Geblrge,)  Bohemia,  &c.,  &c. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of 'that  grand  central  elevation  which  sep- 
arates the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  German  ocean,  from  tliost;  that 
flow  north  intt>  the  Baltic,  and  south-cast  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to 
view  ;  executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  dozen  crinkling  strikes, 
made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  in  ditVorenl  directions  from  that  mountainous  range  ;  while  the  children, 
almost  as  eager  and  excited  m  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  tcrrents  diwhing 
down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  &e.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  a  succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots 
made  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shout  of  Lintz,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  &e.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot 
which  had  been  occupied  on  the  blackboard  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the 
starting  point,  or  place  where  the  teacher  first  began,  was  the  center  ;  but  now  a 
few  additional  strokes  around  the  circumference  of  the  incipient  ctjiitinent, 
extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards  toward  the  plains;  the  children  resjK)nd- 
ing  the  names  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more 
flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards  toward  their  several  terminations,  and  by 
another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as  though  they  hiul  been  present  at  a 
world-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both  hand.s,  their  eyes 
kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vociferous  jis  they  cried  out  the  names  of 
the  different  places,  which,  under  the  magio  of  the  teacher's  crayon,  rose  into 
view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  lesion,  there  stood 
upon  the  blackboard  a  beautiful  map  of  Gern«any,  with  its  mountains,  principal 
rivers  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
seas ;  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  errors  would 
have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  f>art  of 
this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  misJtakes  of  the  pupils  ;  lor  the 
teacher's  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answcra  and 
turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in  questions 
and  answers  rosjx'cting  productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &o.,  &c. 

Many  of  the  cosmogonists  suppose  that  alter  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
when  its  whole  surface  was  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  continents  rose  gnuiually  fi'om 
beneath  the  sea:  tii-st  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  .Andes,  for  iuMtanee,  ememed  from 
the  deep,  and  as  they  reached  a  hijrher  and  a  hijjher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers 
began  to  flow  d  nvn  their  sides,  until  at  l;ust — the  lofty  mountains  having  attained 
their  height,  the  mighty  rivers  their  extent  and  voluiuo,  and  the  continent  ita 
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amplitude — cultivation  began,  and  cities  and  towns  were  built.  Tlie  lesson  I  havo 
described  was  a  beautiful  illu;dtrati()U  of  that  idea,  with  one  advantage  over  the 
original  scene  itself,  that  the  Bpecttit^>r  had  no  need  of  waiting  through  all  the 
geological  epoclia  to  see  the  work  completed.    • 

Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  knowl- 
edge communicated,  and  the  vividness  and  of  course  the  permanence  of  the  ideas 
obtained,  with  a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a 
lifeless  atlas,  but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth ;  and  where 
the  teacher  sits  listlest^ly  down  before  tliem  to  interrogate  them  from  a  book,  in 
which  all  the  questions  are  printed  at  full  leugtli,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all 
necessity  of  knowledge. 

EXERCI8F.8    IS   THINKING.     KNOWLEDGE    OF   NATURE.     KNOWLEDGE    OF  'THE    WORLD. 
^  KNOWLEDGE    OF   80CIETV. 

In  the  *'  Study-Plans"  of  all  the  schools  in  the  north  of  Prussia,  I  found  most, 
and  in  some  of  them  all  of  the  above  subjects  of  lessons.  To  each  was  a.'^igned 
its  separate  hour  and  place  in  the  routine  of  exercises.  For  brevity's  sake, 
however,  and  because  the  topics  naturally  run  into  each  other,  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  them  together. 

These  lessons  consisted  of  familiar  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils,  on 
Bnbjects  adapted  to  the  age,  caj)acities,  and  proficiency  of  the  latter.  With  the 
youngest  classes,  things  immediately  around  them ;  the  school-room  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  had  been  built;  its  different  parts,  as  foundation,  floor,  walls, 
ceiling,  rfx)f,  windows,  doors,  fireplace ;  its  furniture  and  apparatus ;  its  books, 
slates,  paper  ;  the  clothes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  were 
made ;  their  food  and  play-things ;  the  duties  of  children  to  animalii,  to  each 
other,  to  their  parents,  neighbors,  to  the  old,  to  their  Maker  ;  these  are  specimens 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  embriujed  under  one  or  another  of  the  above  heads. 
As  the  children  advanced  in  age  and  attainments,  and  had  acquired  full  and  defi- 
nite notions  of  the  visible  and  tangible  existences  around  them,  and  also  of  time 
and  space,  so  that  they  could  understand  descriptions  of  the  unseen  and  the 
remote,  the  scope  of  these  lessons  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  take  in  the  dlfierent 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  of  men,  and  the  more  com- 
plieaied  affairs  of  Sixjiety. 

When  visiting  the  schools  in  I^eipsic,  I  remarked  to  the  superintendent,  that 
most  accomplished  educationist,  Dr.  Vogel,  that  I  did  not  see  on  the  "  Study- 
Plan"  of  his  schools,  the  title,  "  Exercises  in  Thinking."  His  reply  was,  "  No  ; 
for  1  consider  it  a  sin  in  any  teacher  not  to  lead  his  pupil  to  think,  in  regard  to 
all  the  subjects  he  teaches."  He  did  not  call  it  an  omission  or  even  a  disqualifica- 
tion in  a  teacher,  if  he  did  not  awaken  thought  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  he 
peremptorily  denounced  it  as  a  *'  *m."  Alas !  thought  I,  what  expiation  will 
be  Bufhcient  for  many  of  us  who  have  had  charge  of  tlie  young  ! 

It  is  obvious  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  these  primary  lessons,  that  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion that  may  be  engrafted  upon  them.  What  more  natural  than  that  a  kind 
teacher  should  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  the  good  will  of  a  brisk, 
cager-miniled  boy  just  entering  his  school,  by  speaking  to  him  about  the  domestic 
animals  which  he  plays  with,  or  tends  at  home  ;  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  the 
horse,  the  cow  ?  Yet,  without  any  interruption  or  overleaping  of  natural  bounda- 
ries, this  simple  lesson  may  be  expanded  into  a  knowledge  of  all  quadrupeds,  their 
characteristics  and  habits  of  life,  the  uses  of  their  flesh,  skins,  fur,  bones,  horns, 
or  ivory,  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  live,  <S:c.,  &c.  So  if  a  teacher  begins 
to  converse  with  a  boy  about  domestic  fowls,  there  is  no  limit,  save  in  his  own 
knowledge,  until  he  has  exausted  the  whole  subject  of  ornitholojry  ;  the  varieties 
of  birds,  their  plumage,  their  uses,  their  migratory  habits,  &c.,  &c.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  benevolent  teacher  should  ask  a  blushing  little  girl  about  the 
flowers  in  her  vases,  or  garden  at  home  ?  and  yet,  this  having  been  done,  the 
door  is  opened  that  leads  to  all  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  flowers  of  all  the 
seasons,  and  all  the  zones,  to  the  trees  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  the 
primeval  forests  that  darken  the  face  of  continents.  Few  children  go  to  school 
who  have  not  seen  a  fish  ;  at  least,  a  minnow  in  a  pool.     Begin  with  this,  and 
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nature  opposes  no  ban-icr  until  the  wonders  of  the  deep  are  exhausted.  Let  the 
■chool-house,  as  I  have  said,  be  the  first  letsoii,  and  to  a  mind  rcplcnislied  with 
knowledge,  not  only  all  the  diftercnt  kinds  of  edifices — the  dwelling-house,  the 
church,  the  court-house,  the  palace,  the  temple — are  at  once  associated  ;  but  all 
the  different  orders  of  architecture,  Corinthian,  Ionic,  Doric,  Kg}ptian,  Gothic, 
&c.,  rise  to  the  view.  How  many  different  materials  have  been  brought  together 
for  the  construction  of  the  school-house  ;  stone,  wood,  nails,  glai^s,  bricks,  ni(»rtar, 
paints,  materials  used  in  glazing,  &c..  &e.  Each  one  of  these  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent departnient  of  nature ;  and  when  an  accomplished  teacher  has  once  set 
foot  in  any  one  of  these  provinces,  ho  sees  a  thousand  interesting  objects  around 
him,  as  it  were  soliciting  his  attention,  llicn  each  one  of  these  materials  has  its 
artificer  •,  and  thus  all  the  mechanical  trades  may  be  brought  under  consideration  ; 
the  house  builder's,  the  mason's,  the  plumber's,  the  glazier's,  the  locksmith's  «S:c. 
A  single  article  may  be  viewed  under  different  aspects  ;  as,  in  speaking  of  a  lock, 
one  may  consider  tlic  nature  and  properties  of  iron  ;  its  eohesivent^ss,  malleability, 
&c.,  its  utility,  or  the  variety  of  utensils  into  which  it  may  be  wrought ;  or  tlio 
conversation  may  be  turned  to  the  piirticular  object  and  uses  of  the  l«>ck,  and 
upon  these  a  lesson  on  ihe  rights  of  property,  the  duty  of  honesty,  the  guilt  of 
theft  and  n)bbery,  &c.,  be  engrafted.  So  in  speaking  of  the  beauties  and  riches 
and  wonders  of  nature — of  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  glory  of  spring,  the 
exuberance  of  autumn,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament — the  child's  mind  may  be  turned  to  a  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  GcmJ.  I  found  these  religious  aspects  of  nature  to  be  most  frequently 
adverted  to :  and  was  daily  delighted  with  the  reverent  and  loving  manner  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Deity  was  always  spoken,  ^^Der  Hebe  Gott^-  the  dear  God, 
was  the  universal  form  of  expression  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  hardly  ever  spoken,  without  this  epithet  of  endearment. 

It  is  ea«!y  also  to  see  that  a  description  of  the  grounds  about  the  scho<:)l-house  or 
the  paternal  mansion,  and  of  the  road  leading  from  one  of  these  |  laces  to  the 
other,  is  the  true  starting  point  of  all  geographical  knowledge ;  and,  this  once 
begun,  there  is  no  terniinus,  until  all  modern  and  ancient  geography,  and  all  travels 
and  explorations  by  sea  and  land,  are  exhausted.  So  the  boy's  nest  of  marbles 
may  be  the  nucleus  of  «ill  mineralogy  ;  liis  top,  his  kite,  his  little  wind-wheel  or 
water-wheel,  the  salient  point  of  all  mechanics  and  technology  ;  and  the  stories  he 
has  heard  about  the  last  king  or  the  aged  king,  the  first  chapter  in  universal 
history. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  said  to  be  taught  to 
young  children  in  the  IVussian  schools,  have  been  often  sneered  at. 

In  a  late  speech,  made  on  a  public  occasion,  by  one  of  the  distinguished  politi- 
cians in  our  c<mntry,  the  idea  of  te.'ichinc:  the  natural  sciences  in  our  common 
schools  was  made  a  theme  for  ridicule.  Let  it  be  undcrst<KxI  in  what  manner  an 
accomplished  teacher  may  impart  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  on  these 
subject'?,  and  perhaps  awaken  minds  which  may  hereafter  adorn  the  n^e,  and 
benefit  mankind  by  their  discoveries,  and  it  will  ha  easily  seen  to  which  party 
the  ridicule  most  ju.stly  attaches.  "  What,"  says  the  objectors,  '*  teach  children 
botany,  and  the  unintelligible  and  almost  unspeakable  names,  Monandria,  Dian- 
dria,  Triandria,  <Src.  ;  or  zoology,  with  such  technical  terms  as  Mollusca,  Crusta- 
cea, Vertebrata,  Manmialia,  &c.,  the  thing  is  impossible !"  The  Prussian  children 
are  not  thus  taucht.  For  years,  their  less<^>n8  are  free  from  all  the  teclmicalities 
of  science.  The  knowledge  they  already  pos-ness  about  common  things  is  made 
the  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  more  ;  and  the  language  with  which  they  are 
already  familiar  becomes  the  medium  through  which  to  communicate  new  ideas, 
and  by  which,  whenever  necessary,  to  explain  new  terms.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  a  child,  seven  yeare  of  age,  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  nature 
intimates  to  us,  at  first  siirht,  whether  a  plant  is  healthful  or  poisormus:  or  those 
by  which,  on  inspecting  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  that  lived  thousands  of  years 
ago,  we  know  whether  it  lived  upon  grass,  or  grain,  or  flesh.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  pupil's  mind  is  carried  forward  by  an  actual  knowledge  of  things,  until  the 
tim*?  arrives  for  criving  him  ehwsifications  and  nomenclatures.  When  a  child  knows 
a  great  many  particular  or  individual  things,  he  begins  to  perceive  rcsemblancei 
between  .some  of  them  ;  and  they  then  naturally  assort  themselves,  as  it  were,  in 
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his  mind,  and  arrange  themselves  into  different  groups.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  he  perfects  a  scientific  classification  among  them,  bringing  into  each  gronp 
all  that  belong  to  it.  But  soon  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  group  becomes 
so  numerous,  that  he  wants  a  cord  to  tie  them  together,  or  a  vessel  in  which  to 
hold  them.  Then,  from  the  nomenclature  of  science,  he  receives  a  name  which 
binds  all  the  individuals  of  that  group  into  one,  ever  afterwards.  It  is  now  that 
he  perceives  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  classification  and  nomenclature.  An 
infant  that  has  more  red  and  white  beads  than  it  can  hold  in  its  hands,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rolling  about  the  floor  and  being  lost,  collects  them  together,  put- 
ting the  white  in  one  cup  and  the  red  in  another,  and  sits  and  smiles  at  its  work, 
has  gone  through  with  precisely  the  same  description  of  mental  process  that  Cul- 
ver and  Linneus  did,  when  they  summoned  the  vast  varieties  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  into  their  spiritual  presence,  and  commanded  the  countless 
hosts  to  arrange  themselves  into  their  respective  genera,  orders,  and  species. 

Our  notions  respecting  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  introducing  the  higher 
branches,  as  they  are  called,  into  our  common  schools,  are  formed  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  school  teachers,  and  of  the  habits  that  prevail  in  most  of  the 
schools  themselves.  Witli  us,  it  too  often  happens  that  if  a  higher  branch,  geom- 
etr}',  natural  philosophy,  zoolog}',  botany,  is  to  bo  taught,  both  teacher  and  class 
must  have  text-books.  At  the  beginning  of  these  text-books,  all  the  technical 
names  and  definitions  belonging  to  the  subject  are  set  down.  These,  before  the 
pupil  has  an  practical  idea  of  their  meaning,  must  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  btiok  is  then  studied  chapter  by  chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  sections,  are  qucKtions  printed  at  full  length.  At  the  recitations, 
the  teacher  holds  on  by  these  leading-strings.  He  introduces  no  collateral  knowl- 
edge, lie  exhibits  no  relation  between  what  is  contained  in  the  book,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  or  the  actual  business  of  men  and  the  affmrs  of  life.  At  length 
the  day  of  examination  comes.  The  pupils  rehearse  from  memory  with  a  suspi- 
cious Hueiiey ;  or,  being  asked  for  8<^me  useful  application  of  their  knowledge, 
some  practical  connection  between  that  knowledge  and  the  concerns  of  life,  they 
are  silent,  or  give  some  ridiculous  answer,  which  at  once  disparages  science  and 
gratifies  the  ill-humor  of  some  ignorant  satirist.  Of  course,  the  teaching  of  the 
lii<;her  branches  falls  into  disrepute  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men,  us,  under 
i-uch  circumstances,  it  ought  to  do.  But  the  Prussian  teacher  has  no  book.  Ho 
needs  none.  He  teaches  from  a  full  mind.  Ho  cumbers  and  darkens  the  sub- 
ject with  no  technical  phraseology.  He  observes  what  proficiency  the  child  has 
marlc,  and  then  adapts  his  instructions,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  He  answers  all  questions.  He  solves  all  doubts.  It  is  one  of  his 
objects,  at  every  recitation,  so  to  present  ideas,  that  they  shall  start  driubts  and 
provoke  questions.  He  connects  the  subject  of  each  lesson  with  all  kindred  and 
collateral  ones ;  and  shows  its  relations  to  the  every-day  duties  and  business  of 
life  ;  and  should  tlie  most  ignorant  man,  or  the  most  destitute  vagrant  in  society, 
ask  him  "  of  what  use  such  knowledge  can  be  ?"  he  will  prove  to  him,  in  a  word, 
that  some  of  his  own  pleasures  or  means  of  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it,  or 
have  been  created  or  improved  by  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  delighted.  Their  preceptive  powers  are 
exercised.  Their  reflecting  faculties  are  developed.  Their  moral  sentiments  are 
cultivated.  All  the  attribute's  of  tlie  mind  within,  find  answering  qualities  in  the 
world  without.  Tnst4?ad  of  any  longer  regarding  the  earth  as  a  liuge  mass  of  dead 
matter,  without  variety  and  without  life,  its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of 
substance,  its  latent  vitality  and  energies,  gradually  drawn  forth,  until,  at  length, 
they  illuminate  the  whole  soul,  challenging  its  admiration  for  their  utility,  and  its 
homage  for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator. 

There  are  other  points  pertaining  to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  which  would 
perhaps  strike  a  visitor  or  spectator  more  strongly  than  the  power  of  giving  the 
kind  of  lessons  I  have  described  ;  but  probably  there  is  nothing  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  thousand  miK»9,  would  give  to  a  n-ader  or  hearer  so  adequate  an 
idea  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  as  a  f'ull  understanding  of  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  this  chiss  of  exercises.  Suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  a  teacher  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  school,  who  is  competent  to  address  children  on  this  great  range  and 
variety  of  subjects,  and  to  address  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  their  curi- 
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•jBity,  command  their  attention,  and  supply  them  not  only  with  knowledge,  but 
with  an  inextinguishable  love  fojg  it ;  suppose  such  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  give  one. 
and  sometimes  two  such  lessons  a  day,  that  is,  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
Icsaons  in  a  year,  to  the  same  class,  and  to  carry  his  classes,  in  this  way,  through 
their  eight  years  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  young  omu  coming 
fr^h  from  the  plow,  the  workshop,  or  the  anvil ;  or,  wliat  is  no  better,  from  Greek 
and  I^tin  classics,  and  suppose  his  knowledge  on  the  above  enmnerated  subjects  to 
be  divided  into  four  hundred,  or  even  into  two  hundred  parts,  and  that  only  one 
two-hundredth  portion  of  that  stock  of  knowledge  should  be  administered  to  the 
children  in  a  day.  Let  us  suppose  all  this,  and  we  shall  have  some  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  different  advantages  of  children,  at  the  present  time,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  P^us.sia,  the  theory,  and  the  practice  under  it,  are,  not  that  three 
years'  study  under  the  best  masters  qualifies  a  talented  and  devoted  man  to  become 
a  teacher,  but  that  three  years'  of  such  general  preparation  may  qualify  one  for 
that  particular  and  daily  preparation  which  is  to  be  made  before  meeting  a  class 
in  school.  And  a  good  P*rus8ian  teacher  no  more  thinks  of  meeting  his  classes 
without  this  daily  preparation,  tlian  a  distin^ished  lawyer  or  clergj'man  amongst 
ourselves  would  think  of  managing  a  cause  before  court  and  jury,  or  preaching  a 
sermon,  without  special  reading  and  forethought. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  above  account,  how  such  a  variety  of  subjects  can  be 
taught  simultaneously  in  school,  without  any  interference  with  each  other;  nay, 
that  the  "common  bond,"  which,  as  Cicero  says,  binds  all  sciences  together, 
should  only  increase  their  unity  as  it  enlarges  their  number. 

BIBLE    HISTORY    AND    BIBLE    KNOWLEDGE. 

Nothing  receives  more  attention  in  the  Prussian  scftools  than  the  Bible.  It  is 
taken  up  early  and  studied  systematically.  Tlic  great  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  character  and  lives  of  those 
wonderful  men,  who,  from  age  to  age,  were  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
and  through  whose  agency  the  future  history  and  destiny  of  the  race  were  to  be 
so  much  modified ;  and  especially,  those  sublime  views  of  duty  and  of  morality 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  these  are  topics  of  daily  and  earnest 
inculcation,  in  every  school.  To  these,  in  some  schools,  is  added  the  historj'  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with  cotemporary  civil  history.  So  far  as  the 
Bible  lessons  are  concerned,  I  can  ratify  the  strong  statements  made  by  Professor 
Stowe,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruction,  or  endeavors  at  proselyt- 
ism.  The  teacher  being  amply  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  chain  of 
events,  and  of  all  biographical  incidents ;  and  bringing  to  the  exercise  a  heart 
glowing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion  to  his  duty  as  a  former  of  the  char 
acter  of  children,  has  no  necessity  or  occasion  to  fall  back  upon  the  formulas  of  ^ 
creed.  It  is  when  a  teacher  has  no  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God, ' 
and  of  the  benevolence  of  the  design  in  which  they  were  created ;  when  he  has 
no  power  of  explaining  and  applying  the  beautiful  incidents  in  the  lives  of  prophets 
and  a{)ostles,  and  especially,  the  perfect  example  which  is  given  to  men  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ;  it  is  then,  that,  in  attempting  to  give  religious  instruction,  he 
is,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  recur  again  and  again  to  the  few  words  or  sentences 
of  his  form  of  faith,  whatever  that  faith  may  be  ;  and,  therefore,  when  giving  the 
second  lesson,  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  two-hun- 
dredth lesson,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  differ  from  that  at  the  beginning  only  in 
accumulated  wearisomeness  and  monotony. 

Tliere  are  one  or  two  facts,  however,  which  Professor  Stowe  has  omitted  to 
mention,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  one  would  form  very  erroneous  ideas 
respecting  the  character  of  some  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  Prussian 
schools.  In  all  the  Protestant  schools,  Luther's  Catechism  is  regularly  taught ; 
and  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Catechism  of  that  communion.  When 
the  schools  are  mixed,  they  have  combined  literary  with  scperate  religious  instruc 
tion  ;  and  here  all  the  doctrines  of  the  respective  denominations  are  taught  early 
and  most  assiduously.  I  well  remember  hearing  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  incul- 
cating upon  a  class  of  very  young  children  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  lie 
illustrated  it  with  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed  to  wine,  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Cana  ;  and  said  that  he  who  could  turn  water  into  wine,  could  turn  his  own 
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blood  into  tho  same  element,  and  also  his  body  into  bread  to  be  eaten  with  it. 
Contrary,  then,  tu  the  principles  of  our  own  law,  sectarianism  is  taught  in  all 
Prussian  schools ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  rrofessor  Stowe  says,  that  the 
Bible  can  be  taught,  and  is  taught,  without  it 

MUSIC. 

All  Prussian  teachers  are  masters  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instrumental  music, 
One  is  as  certain  to  sv?e  a  violin  as  a  blackboard,  in  every  aihool-room.  Generally 
speaking,  tlie  teachers  whom  I  saw,  played  upon  the  organ  also,  and  some  of  them 
upon  the  piano  and  other  instruments.  Musi«  was  not  only  taught  in  school  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  used  as  a  recreation.  It  is  a  moral  means  of  great  efhcacy. 
Its  practice  promotes  health ;  it  disarms  anger,  softens  rough  and  turbulent  natures, 
socializes, and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  of  fusion,  from  which 
condition  the  teacher  can  mould  it  into  what  forms  he  will,  as  it  cools  and 
hai'dens. 

All  these  subjects  I  have  enumerated,  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  over-crowded  cities ; 
in  the  sch(K»l8  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correction  or 
with  prisons,  in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  age^o{  simple  unaffected 
and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified  him 
not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies,  but,  by 
familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  tlie  attention  of 
the  children. 

Although  the  foregoing  account  of  primary  instruction  in  Germany, 
was  drawn  from  observations  mainly  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony, it  is.  in  its  main  features,  applicable  to  primary  schools  in  the  other 
German  States.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kay  bears  the  following  emphatic 
testimony  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  educational  condition  of  Europe* — a  work,  from  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  quote  largely  in  giving  an  account  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Switzerland  and  the  several  German  States. 

In  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  as  much,  and  in 
Wirtemberg  and  Baden  perhaps  even  more,  has  been  done  to  promote  the  intel- 
1/gence,  morality,  and  civilization  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  than  in  Prus«a. 
Ip  each  of  these  countries,  every  village  has  a  good  school-house,  and  at  least  one 
learned  and  practically  efficient  teacher,  who  has  been  educated  for  several  yearn 
at  a  college ;  every  town  lias  several  well-organized  schools,  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  all  tlie  children  of  the  town,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  ; 
each  of  these  schools  contains  from  four  to  ten  class-rooms,  and  each  class-room  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  highly  educated  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  every  parent  is  obliged  to  educate  his  children, 
either  at  home  or  at  some  school,  the  choice  of  means  being  left  to  himself.  In 
none  of  these  countries  are  children  left  to  grow  up  in  vicious  ignorance  or  with 
debasing  habits. 

In  none  of  these  countries,  is  there  any  class  of  children  analogous  to  that, 
which  swarms  in  the  back  streets,  alleys,  and  gutters  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  from  which  our  paupers,  our  disaSSected,  and  our  criminals  grow  up,  and 
from  which  our  "  ragged  schools"  are  filled.  All  the  children  are  intelligent, 
polite,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed,  and  grow  up  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth 
year  under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  educated  men. 

*  The  Social  Condi t inn  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe  ;  showing 
the  results  of  the  primary  schonlit  and  of  the  division  of  landed  property  in  foreign  countries, 
by  Jos'^nh  Kay.  Efjq..  M.  A. of  Trinity  (.'olle^e,  Cambridffe  ;  Barri»teral-law  ;  and  laie  Travel- 
In;;  Baclx'lor  of  the  Univtnity  of  Cambridge.  London  :  I^ngman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long* 
mans.    1S5J. 
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In  each  of  thcso  countries  a  sufHeient  number  of  normal  collega't  has  been 
founded,  to  enable  it  to  educate  a  sutlicicnt  supply  of  teachers  fur  the  parishes  and 
towns. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  all  the  schools  of  every  sect  and  party,  private  as  well 
as  public,  are  open  to  public  inspiKition,  and  are  visited  several  times  every  year  by 
learned  men,  whoso  business  it  is  to  examine  both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to 
give  the  government,  the  chambers,  and  the  couuti'y,  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  state,  condition,  character,  and  progress  of  every  sehool,  so  that  parents 
may  know  where  to  send  their  children  with  safety ;  tliat  good  teachers  may  bo 
encouraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that  uuworlliy  leaehers  may  not  bo 
sulfered  to  continue  long  in  their  situations. 

In  each  of  these  countri^,  the  laws  prohibit  any  person  being  a  teacher  of  any 
■chool,  until  he  has  proved  his  ethciency  to  the  committee  of  professora,  app<Mntcd 
by  the  state  to  examine  candidates,  and  until  he  has  laid  before  such  committee 
testimonials  of  character  from  his  religious  minister,  his  neighbors,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  at  which  he  was  educated. 

I  can  give  a  traveler,  who  is  desirous  of  comprehending  at  one  short  view  the 
workhigs  of  the  German  and  Swiss  systems  of  popular  education,  no  better  advice 
than  to  direct  him  to  notioe  the  state  of  the  streets  in  any  German  or  Swiss  town, 
which  he  happens  to  visit ;  no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prus- 
sia or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  llhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Jilack  Forrest, 
or  in  the  mountainous  cantons  of  Alpine  Switzerland,  no  matter  where,  let  him 
only  walk  through  tho  streets  of  such  a  town  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and 
oount  the  number  of  children  to  be  found  there  above  the  age  of  four  or  five,  or 
let  hun  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  schools,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearance,  the  g«x>d  quality,  the 
excellent  condition,  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothing,  the  condition  of  the  les- 
son books  they  are  carrying,  the  happiness  and  clieerfulness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  politeness  and  ease  of  their  manners  ;  he  will  think  he  sees  the  children 
of  the  rich ;  but  let  him  follow  them  home,  and  he  will  tind  that  many  of  them 
are  the  offspring  of  the  poorest  aruzans  and  laborers  of  the  town.  If  that  one 
spectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  efforts  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  happy  results  which  they  are  producing,  let  him  go  no  further. 
for  nothing  he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then  come  home,  and 
rejoice  in  the  condition  of  our  poor ;  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  as  I  have  seen  English  travelers  do,  to  whom  I  have  pointed  out  this 
sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civilization,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  been 
effected,  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  impede  ourselves.  Bigotry  and  ignorance 
have  cried  their  loudest ;  Ilomanists  have  refused  co-operation  with  Protestants, 
Protestants  with  liomanists,  and  yet  they  have  co-operated.  There  has  been  the 
same  strong  jealousy  of  all  government  interference,  the  same  undefined  and  ill- 
digested  love  of  liberty,  and  there  has  been  tho  same  selfish  fear  of  retarding  the 
development  of  physical  resources.  In  Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  waged  be- 
tween liomanists  and  Protestants ;  in  Argovie,  opposition  has  been  raised  by  tho 
manufacturers  j  in  Lucerne,  by  the  religious  parties,  and  by  tho  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  5  and  in  Baden,  the  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romanists  and  Protestiints  hated  to  receive  into 
alliance,  even  more  than  they  dislike<l  to  co-operate  among  themselves.  But  in 
all  these  countries  the  great  principle  has  finally  triumphed  ;  and  all  pailies  havo 
yielded  some  little  of  their  claims,  in  the  full  conviction,  that  a  day  is  dawning 
npon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  overwhelming  evils  for  that  country  which 
has  not  prepared  for  its  approach. 

Whether  the  methads  by  which  any  of  these  different  countries  are  carrying 
out  their  great  design,  are  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  country  or  not,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  consider,  my  desire  being  merely  to  show  how  different  countries,  with  dif- 
ferent degree  of  political  freedom,  with  different  political  constitutions,  whose 
people  profess  different  religious  tenets,  where  Protestants  of  different  sects. 
Koinan  Catholics,  and  Jtrws,  are  mingled  up  in  every  kind  of  proportion,  havo  all 
managed  to  overcome  difficultii.'s  precisely  similar  to  those  whieh  st'ind  in  our 
way,  and  have  all  agreed  to  labor  togeth?r  to  educato  their  p^wr.  For  it  is  a 
great  fact,  however  much  we  may  hi  incline*!  to  doubt  it,  that  throughout  Prussia. 
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Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Wirtemburg,  Baden,  Ilessc  Darmstadt,  Ilesse  Caasel, 
Gotha,  Na««au,  Hanover,  Denmark,  {Switzerland,  Norway,  and  the  Austrian 
Empire,  all  the  children  are  actually,  at  this  present  time,  attending  school,  and 
are  receiving  a  careful,  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  from  higlily 
educated  and  efhcient  teachers.  Over  the  vast  ti-act  of  countrj-,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  all  the  children 
above  six  years  of  age  are  daily  acquiring  useful  knowledge  and  good  habits  under 
the  influence  of  moral,  religious,  and  learned  teachers.  All  the  youth  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  countries,  below  the  agq  of  twenty-one  years,  ciin  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  know  the  Bible  history,  and  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try. No  children  are  left  idle  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  the  towns ;  there  is  no 
class  of  children  to  be  compared,  in  any  respect,  to  the  children  who  frequent  our 
"ragged  schools;'*  all  the  children,  even  of  the  poorest  parents,  are,  in  a  great 
part  of  these  countries,  in  dress,  appearance,  cleanliness,  and  manners,  as  polished 
and  civilized  as  the  children  of  our  middle  classes ;  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Gerinanv  are  so  civilized  that  the  rich  ol1k«n  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
intended  for  the  poor ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  a  better  education  than  that  givtu  in  Eng- 
land to  the  children  of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  classes !  Tlic«e  facts  de- 
serve to  be  well  considered. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  great  results  have  been  attained,  notwith- 
standing obstaclis  at  least  as  great  us  those  which  make  it  so  difhcult  for  us  to  act. 
Are  they  religious  difterences  which  hinder  us?  Look  at  Austria,  Jiavaria,  and 
the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Lucenie  and  Soleure. 
Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  in  those  countries  are  less  than 
those  which  exist  in  our  own  ?  Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  or 
of  the  priests  of  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  toward  the  Protestant 
**  heretics,"  than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in  England  toward  anotlier  ?  And 
yet,  in  each  of  these  countries,  the  difficulties  arising  from  religious  difterences 
have  been  overcome,  and  all  their  children  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
religious  education,  without  any  religious  party  having  been  oftended.  But  are 
they  political  causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  great  work,  in  wliich 
nearly  all  Europe  has  so  long  preceded  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  need  it  more 
than  all  the  European  nations  put  together  ?  Are  they  political  causes,  I  ask  ?  I 
answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  countries  1  have  enumerated.  Under 
the  democratic  governments  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people  who  rule 
and  legislate  ;  under  the  constitutional  governments  of  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and 
Baden,  which  were  framed  more  or  less  upon  the  English  model,  and  where  the 
people  have  long  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  government ;  under  the  consti- 
tutional governments  of  Franco  and  Holland,  and  under  all  the  difteri-nt  giades 
of  absolute  rule  which  existed  but  a  few  montlis  since  in  Prussia,  the  German 
dukedoms,  and  the  Austrian  states,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  long  been 
overcome,  and  with  such  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  that  among  the  present 
representjitives  of  the  p<:H>plc,  no  member  has  ever  been  heard  to  express  a  desire 
for  the  change  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  primary  education. 

But  once  again ;  perhaps  there  are  some  who  say,  but  there  is  no  country 
which  is  troubled,  as  we  are,  by  the  union  of  both  religious  and  political  dilHcul- 
ties.  I  again  refer  niy  readers  to  the  cases  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  They 
will  find  in  these  countries  the  same  strong  love  of  independence  of  action,  which 
we  boast  so  pi*oudIy  and  so  justly.  They  will  find  also,  not  only  strong  religious 
feuds  existing  among  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  pushed  to  the  most  shame- 
ful extremities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  from  which  one  relfgioua 
party  has  lately  b.'cn  driven  as  exiles,  but  they  will  find  the  still  more  formidable 
differences  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  seem- 
ingly preventing  all  union  on  any  subject  whatsoever ;  and  yet,  in  all  these  vari- 
ous countries,  diliering  as  they  do  in  the  state  of  their  religious  parties,  and  of 
their  political  regulations,  in  all  of  them,  I  say,  have  all  parties  consented  to  join 
on  this  one  great  and  important  question,  the  education  of  tue  plople. 

lint  there  arc  some  who  Siiy,  that  if  our  means  of  direct  educjition  are  worse, 
yet  that  our  means  of  indirect  education  are  better  than  those  of  other  countries, 
and  tliat  if  our  people  have  not  schools  ;ind  gcxxl  tvaehei-s,  they  have  long  had  a 
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* 
free  pre»,  the  right  of  assembling  together  for  political  discussion,  plenty  of  cheap 
and  very  liberal  journals,  good  reports  of  all  the  debates  of  our  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature, and  a  literature  free  in  its  spirit,  suggestive  in  its  writings,  and  any  thing 
but  one-sided  in  its  views  of  politic;il  and  social  questions,  and  that  all  this  serves 
to  stimulate  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  jK^ople.  As  far  as  regards  the  middle 
classes,  this  is  all  very  true  5  but,  as  regards  the  poor,  it  is  ridiculously  false. 
Most  of  our  poor  are  either  wholly  without  education,  or  else  possess  so  little  as 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  influences,  as  those  I  have  enumerated. 
What  good  can  one  of  our  boorish  peasants  gain  from  cheap  literature,  free  par- 
liamentary debates,  free  discussion,  and  liberal  journals?  What  advantage  is  it 
to  a  starving  man  thiit  there  is  bread  in  the  baker's  shop,  if  he  has  not  wherewith 
to  buy  ?  What  good  is  cheap  literature  and  free  discussion  to  a  poor  peasant  who 
can  neither  read  nor  think  ?  lie  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  starves  too 
with  a  curse  upon  his  lipe. 

It  is  utterly  false  to  argue  that  the  pea.sants  would  provide  themselves  with 
■chooLs  and  etiucation,  if  education  would  improve  their  condition  in  society.  Wo 
can  never  hope  to  see  the  peasants  supply  themselves  with  schools.  They  never 
have  done  so  in  any  country,  they  never  will  do  so  in  our  own.  Such  a  step  im- 
plies in  them  a  great  prior  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties ;  a 
development  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  education.  The  peasants 
ore  neither  wise  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to  erect  or  support  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  should  government  refuse  either  to  do  it  for  them,  or  to  oblige  all 
classes  to  assist  the  poor  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
another  century  will  see  no  further  advances  than  we  have  made  at  present ;  our 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  totally  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  and  our  teachers  the 
most  ignorant,  ill-paid,  and  least  respected  set  of  men  in  the  community.  Other 
countries  have  long  since  recognized  these  tniths,  and  acted  upon  them. 

Whilst  in  England  we  have  been  devoting  most  o\'  our  energies  to  the  increase 
of  our  national  wealth,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble 
undertaking  of  attempting  to  raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  their  poorer 
classes.  To  effect  this,  they  have  not  vainly  imagined  that  schools  alone  were 
sufficient,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  every  social  institution  and 
every  social  regulation  has  been  rendered  subservient.  They  began,  it  is  true,  by 
raising  schools,  and  educating  teachers ;  but  they  have  continued  this  great  work 
by  reforming  their  prisons  and  criminal  codes ;  by  facilitating  the  transfer  and 
division  of  their  lands ;  by  simplifying  their  legal  processes ;  by  refbrming  their 
ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  by  entirely  changing  the  mediaival  and  illiberal  con- 
stitutions of  their  universities  and  public  schools ;  by  improving  the  facilities  of 
internal  comnmnication  5  and,  lastly,  by  opening  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
offices  of  the  state  to  all  worthy  aspirants,  no  matter  of  how  low  an  origin. 

Nor  have  their  labors  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  diminished,  as  there  was 
seemingly  leas  immediate  need  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  traveler  in  these 
countries,  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  all  that  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  they  would  seem  to  be  only  now  commencing,  so  vigorous 
and  univerMil  are  the  efforts  which  are  at  this  moment  being  made. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country  should  be  so  ordered,  that 
the  whole  life  of  any  of  its  members  should  be  a  progressive  and  continued  relig- 
ious, moral,  and  intellectual  education  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  great  work, 
if  it  is  ever  to  have  a  commencement,  must  begin  at  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  minister  and  village  teacher,  or  it  can  never  be  accomplished  at  all.  True 
it  is,  that  at  first  the  evil  influence  of  the  home  will  be  stronger  than  the  good  one 
of  the  teacher  and  tRe  school.  But  still,  if  he  understand  the  conduct  of  his  im- 
portant work,  he  will  know  how  to  awaken  those  principles  which,  it  may  be,  lie 
dormant,  but  which  nevertheless  exist  in  every  child's  mind,  and  which,  if  once 
aroused,  would  be  certain  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the  evil  influences  of  home. 
Thus  might  we  hope,  that  the  cottage  firesides  of  the  next  generation  would  prove 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  present  to  the  children,  who  will  cluster  around 
them,  and  that  the  school  would  have  an  auxiliary,  and  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now,  alas!  too  often  misdirected  influences  of  home.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  attained  this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hoi)e  to  realize  the  full  bene- 
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fits  which  cJucatiou  is  capable  of  conferring,  and  which,  in  otlicr  lands,  it  is  at  thi» 
day  conferring  upon  Uie  people. 

ISo  long  a.s  Llie  early  domestic  training  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  education 
of  the  schools,  so  long  must  the  improvement  in  education  be  very  slow  ;  but, 
however  slow,  it  is  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
a  vicious  domestic  training,  and  of  cleansing  the  very  fount  of  immorality.  The 
laborer  is  occupied  from  twilight  on  to  twilight,  and  the  religious  njinisters  havo 
but  few  opportunities  of  bringing  higher  intlucnces  to  bear  upon  him.  Those, 
too,  who  most  need  improvement,  are  generally  the  most  unwilling  to  receive  it ; 
and  those  whose  homes  act  most  injuriously  on  tlie  younger  inmates,  are  precisely 
those,  who  oppose  most  strenuously  the  entry  of  the  religious  minister,  and  who 
arfi  most  rarely  brought  under  any  ennobling  influence  whatever.  '  Tbus  it  often 
happens,  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  introduce  reform  into  a  hon^e,  is 
through  the  children  ;  for,  most  happily,  there  is  among  the  poor  such  a  great  idea 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  education,  that  it  very  rarely  hui)pens  that  the 
parent  can  not  be  persuiided  to  send  his  chihd  to  school,  when  he  is  enabled  to 
do  80. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  truth  has  been  recognized  in  Western 
Europe.  Prom  the  shores  of  the  BalUc  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  Alpine  range,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  all  the  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  are  receiving  daily  instruction,  under  the  surveillance  of  their  relig- 
ious ministers,  from  long  and  most  carefully  educated  teachers.  Throughout  the 
plains  of  I'russia,  Bohemia,  and  liavuria,  among  the  hills  and  woods  of  Saxony 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  forests  and  rich  undulating  lands  of  AN'irtemburg  and 
Baden,  in  the  deep  and  secluded  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  throughout  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  France,  and  dven  in  the  plains  of  Italian  Lomburdy,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  pari.sh,  which  does  not  possess  its  school-house  and  its  one  or 
two  teachers.  The  school  buildings  are  often  built  in  really  an  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  the  village  school  is  generally  the 
finest  erection  of  the  neighborhood.  In  the  towns  the  expenditure  on  these  mon- 
uments of  a  nation's  progress  is  still  more  remarkable.  Here  the  municipal  author- 
ities generally  prefer  to  unite  several  schools  for  the  sake  of  fonning  one  complete 
one.  This  is  generally  erected  on  tlie  following  plan  :  A  large  house  is  built  of 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  with  commodious  play  yards  behind.  The  one  or 
two  upper  stories  are  used  as  apartments  for  the  teachers  ;  the  lower  rooms  are 
set  apart  for  the  different  classes.  A  town  school  has  generally  from  eight  to  ten, 
and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen,  of  these  class-rooms,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  from  80  to  100  children.  An  educated  teacher  is  appointed  to  man- 
ago  each  class,  so  that  there  is  generally  a  staff  of  at  least  eight  teachers  connected 
with  each  town  school  of  Germany,  and  I  have  seen  schools  with  as  many  as 
t\velve  and  fourteen  teachers.  The  rooms  are  lilled  with  desks,  maps,  and  all  the 
ap|)aratus  which  the  teachers  can  require  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  I  gener- 
ally noticed,  on  entering  a  small  German  or  Swiss  town,  tliat  next  to  the  church, 
the  finest  building  was  the  one  set  apart  for  tlie  education  of  the  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  outlay  which  Germany  lias  devoted  to 
the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  alone,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  the  towns,  hardly  any  of  the  old  and  inefficient  buildings  now  remain, 
except  where  they  havo  been  improved  and  enlarged.  In  Munich,  I  directed  my 
conductor  to  lead  me  to  the  worst  school  buildings  in  tlie  city,  and  I  found  all  the 
class-rooms  measuring  fourteen  feet  high  by  about  twenty-five  square,  and  ten  of 
such  class-rooms  in  each  school-house,  each  of  which  rooms  was  under  the  con- 
stant direction  of  an  educated  teacher.  In  whatever  town  I  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing, I  always  s<iught  out  the  worst,  in  preference  to  the  best  schools.  In  Berlin, 
the  worst  I  could  find  contained  four  class-rooms,  each  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  s^juare ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  I  f«)und  that  the 
Chambers  liad  parsed  a  law  prohibiting  any  school-house  being  built,  the  rooms  of 
which  were  not  fourteen  feet  high. 

Throughout  (jcrmany  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  improve  the 
materials  of  |>opuliir  instruction. 

This  could  never  have  been  effected  had  not  the  expenses  of  such  an  immense 
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undertaking  been  equally  dietributed  over  ail  the  parishes  of  the  different  states. 
The  burden  being  thus  divided  amongst  all,  is  not  felt  by  any  ;  but  had  the  gov- 
ernment started  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  bear  even  a  third  of  the  expense, 
popular  edueation  would  have  been  no  further  advanced  in  Gernmny  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  \vir*er,  or  more  interetited  in  the  real  success  of  the  undertaking  tljaii 
ourselves,  the  governments  of  the  diH'erent  states  have  obliged  each  province  to 
provide  for  the  exponsfes  neceswrnry  fur  its  own  primary  education. 

The  systems,  ho  far  from  having  been  systems  of  oxcessive  centralization,  leav- 
ing no  freedom  of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  ai*e  essentially 
parochial  systems,  merely  under  the  surveillance,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  tlie 
central  authority.  It  is  the  parishes  and  towns,  which  tax  themselves  for  educa- 
tional purp«»ses ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  elect  their  own  teachers; 
it  IB  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  tho 
materials  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens, 
who  determine  whether  they  will  have  separate  sch<x)ls  for  their  diiferent  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  for  them  all ;  it  is  tlie  parishioners,  who  choosse  the  sites 
of  their  school- houses,  and  the  outlay  they  will  make  on  their  erc<jtion ;  and 
although  they  have  not  the  power  of  dismissing  a  tcadier  after  they  have  once 
elected  him,  without  first  showing  to  government  a  sumcient  ground  for  such  a 
step,  yet  they  are  aftbrded  every  facility  of  forwarding  any  complaints  they  may 
have  to  make  of  any  teacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  authorities  ap- 
|>ointed  to  judge  ^iuch  matters,  and  to  protect  the  teachers  ffoni  the  cllecta  of  mere 
persoiial  animcR»itie»  or  ignorance. 

Germany  will  one  day  be  lauded  by  all  Europe,  as  the  inventor  of  a  system 
securing,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  guidance  by  the  greatest  intelligence  of  tho 
country,  the  cheapest  manner  of  working,  tho'-lbstering  of  local  activity  and  of 
local  sympathies,  and  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  religious  ministers. 

Disputes  about  separate  or  mixed  schools  are  unheard  of  in  Prussia,  because 
every  parish  is  left  to  please  itself  which  kind  it  will  adopt.  One  of  tho  leading 
Roman  Catholic  Counsellors  of  the  Educational  Bureau  in  Berlin  assured  me,  that 
they  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  this  point.  "  We  always,"  he  said,  **en- 
courage  separate  schools  when  possible,  as  we  think  religious  instruction  can  bo 
promoted  better  in  separate  than  in  mixed  schools;  but,  of  course,  we  all  think  it 
better  to  have  mixed  schools,  than  to  have  no  schools  at  all ;  and  when  we  can  not 
have  separate  schools  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  religious  sects  uniting  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  mixed  one.  When  mixed  schools  arc  decided  on  by  the  parochial  com- 
mittees, the  teacher  is  elected  by  the  most  numerous  of  the  two  sects;  or,  if  two 
teachers  are  re<juired,  one  is  elected  by  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  the  other ;  and 
in  this  case  each  conducts  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  his  own  sect. 
But  when  only  one  teacher  is  elected,  the  children  of  thot^e  parents,  who  differ 
from  him  in  religious  belief,  are  permitted  to  be  taken  from  the  school  during  the 
religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  make  arrangements  for  their  relig- 
ious instruction  by  their  own  ministers." 

I  went  to  Prussia  with  the  firm  expectation,  that  I  should  hear  nothing  but 
complaints  from  the  peasants,  and  that  I  should  find  the  school  nothing  but  a  wor- 
thy offshoot  of  an  absolute  government.  To  test  whether  this  really  was  tlie  case 
or  not,  as  well  ;is  to  see  something  of  the  actual  working  of  the  sy.stem  in  the 
country  district-s,  I  traveled  alone  through  different  parts  of  tho  Rhine  provinc<« 
for  four  weeks  before  proceeding  to  the  capital.  During  tho  whole  of  my  solitary 
rambles,  I  put  n)yself  as  much  as  possible  into  communication  with  the  peasants 
and  with  the  teachers,  for  the  purpcjse  of  testing  the  actual  state  of  feeling  on  this 
question.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  1  assure  my  readers  that,  although 
I  conversed  with  many  of  the  very  poorest  of  tho  people,  and  with  both  Romanists 
and  I*rote8(auts,  and  although  I  always  endeavored  to  elicit  expressions  of  discon- 
tent, I  never  once  heard,  in  any  part  of  Prussia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  tho 
peasants  against  the  educational  regulations.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  every  where 
received  daily  and  hourly  proofs,  of  the  most  unequivocal  character,  of  the  satisfac- 
tion and  real  pride  with  which  a  Pru^ian,  however  poor  he  may  be,  looks  upon 
the  schools  of  his  locality. 

Often  and  often  have  I  been  answered  by  tho  poor  laborers,  when  asking  them 
whether  they  did  not  dislike  being  obliged  to  educate  their  children,  "  Why  should 
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I  ?  The  schools  are  excellent;  the  teachen  are  very  learned  and  good  men ;  and 
then  think  how  much  good  our  children  are  gaining ;  they  behave  better  at  home, 
they  make  our  families  all  the  happier,  and  they  are  much  better  able  in  bfter-Ufe 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  No,  no ;  we  do  not  dislike  the  schools.  We  know 
too  well  how  much  good  our  children  are  gaining  from  them."  I  have  heard  this 
said  over  and  over  again  in  difierent  parts  of  I^russia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  liaden ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  that  throughout  Germany,  I  never 
heard  one  single  wo*^  of  discontent  uttered  against  these  truly  liberal  and  Chris- 
tian establishments. 

Kver^'  one  of  the  richer  classes,  with  whom  I  conversed,  corroborated  the  truth 
of  all  that  the  peasants  had  toid  me.  I  particularly  remember  a  very  intelligent 
teacher  at  Kibcrfcld  saying  to  me,  *■*■  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  if  we  hod  a  politj> 
cal  revolution  to-morrow,  none  of  the  peasants  would  think  of  wishing  to  have 
any  great  alteration  made  in  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  schools."  Recent  facts 
have  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion.* 

Several  travelers  have  lallen  into  the  strangest  errors  in  their  investigations  on 
this  subject,  from  having  confined  their  attention  to  the  schools  of  the  capitals,  or 
of  one  or  two  other  large  towns.  \'cry  few  have  seen  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  villages  and  rem%  provinces.  But  it  is  there  only  that  a  fair  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  effects  it  is  producing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded  by 
the  people  themselves. 

'^  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is,  that  since  the  commencement  of 
the  German  revolutions  of  1848,  the  onlj  change  in  the  educational  reinilationa.  which  has 
been  demanded  by  the  people,  is,  that  tliev  should  be  allowed  to  send  their  ctiildren  to  the 
parochial  schools  free  or  all  expense,  and  tnat  the  present  small  weekly  pence  required  from 
the  parents  for  the  education  or  each  child  should  be  paid  out  of  the  regular  parochial  school 
rates.  This  has  been  conceded,  and  the  peasants  themselves  will  now  as  rigorously  en- 
force the  compulsory  educational  regulations,  as  the  Swiss  peasants  enforce  laws  at  least  as 
stringent. 
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HUTORT   AND   rTATimCt. 


The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  embraces  three  degreei, 
provided  for  in  three  classes  of  institutions.  1.  Primar}'  or  Elementary 
Instruction,  conveyed  in  schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schoola 
2.  Secondary  Instruction,  provided  for  in  Gymnasia,  Real  Schools  and 
Trade  Schools.  3.  Superior  instruction,  communicated  in  the  Universi- 
ties. We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  Primary  Instruction,  and  shall 
present  a  general  idea  of  the  system  from  various  authorities.* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second,  before  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  existed,  except  as  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  (1540,^ 
visitors  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the  Electorate,  with 
express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the  measures  deemed  necessary 
for  their  improvement.  In  1545,  the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent 
council  or  board,  on  church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some 
length,  by  the  elector  John  George,  (1573,)  special  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  schools,  to  teachers  and  their  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is  re- 
markable as  containing  a  provision  for  committees  of  superintendence, 
consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates  and  two  notables, 
exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present  school  committees. 

In  1777,  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First  king  of  Prussia,  en- 
joins upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  for  catechetical 
instruction  by  the  parochial  clergymen.  In  1735,  the  first  regular  semi- 
nary for  teachers  in  Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania. 
To  induce  a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  pay 
a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school  or  not ;  this  rule  being,  as 
it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present  one  of  forced  attendance.  The  same 
decree  refers  to  school-houses  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing, 
tliat  such  associations  existed  previously  to  the  decree  for  providing  puK- 
Uc  schools ;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are  not 
numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  requiring  each  parish 
to  have  its  public  school.  The  decree  provides  further  for  the  amount  of 
fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and 
for  aid  to  peasants  who  have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of 
age,  by  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school  fund. 
A  rescript  of  1738,  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors  of  schools. 

Bache'8  "  Report  on  Education  in  Europe."  Cousin'i  "  Report  on  Primary  Instruction  In 
aome  of  the  Sates  of  Oermany.  and  partieularhf  in  Pruaeia.''  Prof.  Stephens's  "  Z^etter  to  ik9 
Superintendent  of  Common  Sk:hoolt  in  Penntylvania  in  1843."  Rectnt  School  Doc»ft> 
m«:uts  firom  Germany,  bj  Ilarniich,  CaliDieh,  Jacobi  and  others. 
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An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  law,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
schools  in  Berlin,  waw  made  by  a  decree  of  1738.  This  decree  requires 
that  teachers  shail  be  regularly  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  schools 
before  being  allowed  to  teach,  and  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail. 
It  directs  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers  ;  fixes  the 
hours  of  daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven,  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  aflernoon ;  prescribes  instruction  in 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and  regulates  the 
emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  master. 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instruction  under  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  regulations  drawn  up  by  Heckcr,  and  approved 
by  the  king,  (1763,)  are  very  precise,  and  though  they  have  been  in  part 
superseded  by  later  decrees,  many  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  force. 
They  provide  for  the  selection  of  school  books  by  the  consistory;  that 
chilclren  shall  be  sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  un- 
til thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attainments 
in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of 
such  matters  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  text-books ;  fix  the  school-hours, 
requiring  six  hours  a  day  for  instruction  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer, 
and  one  hour  of  catechetical  instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching; 
require  that  all  unmarried  persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  of 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing  from  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school- 
masters' fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children ;  require  that  tlie 
achoolmaster  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church-register  with  a  list  of  all 
the  children  of  the  age  to  attend  school,  and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
those  who  are  actually  in  attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  clergyman, 
in  his  periodical  visits;  direct  anew  the  examination  of  candidates  tor  the 
situation  of  schoolmaster,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of  the 
seminary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary  instruction,  and 
actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  branches,  with 
each  of  the  two  classes  com'posing  the  school ;  require  the  parochial 
clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a  week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  per- 
form the  same  service  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of  Silesia, 
(1765,)  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It  shows  the  settled 
policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in  special  seminaries,  now  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Prussian  system,  by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by 
n^tme  for  tliis  purpose,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each, 
and  assigning  his  duties. 

In  1787,  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of  instruction, 
under  the  title  of  an  ''Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober-Schul  Collegium,)  of 
which  the  minister  of  state  was  president  The  council  was  directed  to 
examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon  the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  provincial  school-boards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect 
seminaries  for  teachers  at  the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their 
regulations ;  to  send  out  an  inspector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  part 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school-boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school  committees  or  patrons. 
This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force  until  the  separation  of 
the  departments  of  state  and  instruction  in  1817,  with  the  creation  of  a 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  board, 
it  will  oe  seen,  now  belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of  1794,  which  in- 
troduces geography  and  natural  history  m  the  elementary  schools,  and 
refers  to  vocal  music  as  one  of  their  most  important  exercises ;  it  also  at- 
tempts, by  minute  prescriptions,  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
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instruction  and  discipline.     The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  was  also  revised  in  1801. 

But  tlie  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  opens  with  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  king  and  people,  to  rescue  the  kingdom  from  the  yoke  of  Napo- 
leon in  1809.  In  that  year  the  army  was  remodeled  and  every  citizen 
converted  into  a  soldier;  landed  property  was  declared  free  of  feudal 
service ;  restrictions  on  freedom  of  trade  were  abolished,  and  the  whole 
state  was  reorganized.  Great  reliance  was  placed  on  infusing  a  German 
spirit  into  the  people  by  giving  them  freer  access  to  improved  institutions 
of  education,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university.  Under  the 
councils  of  Elardenberg,  Humbolt,  Stein,  Altenstein,  these  reforms  and 
improvements  were  projected,  carried  on,  and  perfected  in  less  than  a 
single  generation. 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  schools  commenced  by  inviting  C. 
A.  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg,  to  Prussia.  Zeller  was  a  young  theologian, 
who  had  studied  under  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  method  and  spirit  of  his  master.  On  his  return  he  had 
convened  the  school  teachers  of  Wirtemberg  in  barns,  for  want  of  better 
accommodations  being  allowed  him,  and  inspired  them  with  a  zeal  for 
Pestalozzi's  methods,  and  for  a  better  education  of  the  whole  people.  On 
removing  to  Prussia,  he  first  took  charge  of  the  seminary  at  Koenigsberg, 
soon  aftei^founded  the  seminary  at  Karalene,  and  went  about  into  differ- 
ent provinces  meeting  with  teachers,  holding  conferences,  visiting 
schools,  and  inspiring  school  oflicers  with  the  right  spirit 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  send  a  number  of  young  men,  mostly  theo- 
logians, to  Pestalozzi's  institution  at  Ifferten,  to  acquire  his  method,  and 
on  their  return  to  place  them  in  new,  or  reorganized  teachers'  seminaries. 
To  these  new  agents  in  school  improvement  were  joined  a  large  body  ot 
zealous  teachers,  and  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who,  in  ways 
and  methods  of  their  own,  labored  incessantly  to  confirm  the  Prussian 
state,  by  forming  new  organs  for  its  internal  life,  and  new  means  of  pro- 
tection from  foreign  foes.  They  proved  Ihemselves  truly  educators  of  the 
people.  Although  the  government  thus  not  only  encouraged,  but  directly 
aided  in  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  into  the  public 
schools  of  Prassia,  still  the  school  board  in  the  different  provinces  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  those  who  approved  and  taught  on  different  sys- 
tems, such  as  Dinter,  Zerrenner,  Salzman,  and  Niemeyer — all,  in  fine, 
who  labored  with  a  patriotic  purpose,  thus  allowing  intellectual  freedom, 
and  appropriating  whatever  was  good  from  all  quarters  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  purpose. 

To  infuse  a  German  spirit  into  teachers  and  scholars,  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  German  language,  as  the  treasury  house  of  Ger- 
man ideas,  and  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  father  land.  Music, 
which  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  great  instruments  of  culture,  was  madeUie 
vehicle  of  patriotic  songs,  and  through  them  the  heart  of  all  Germany 
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was  moved  to  bitter  hatred  of  the  conqueror  who  had  desolated  her  fields 
and  homes,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  her  monarchy.  All  these  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education,  accompanied  by  expensive 
modifications  in  the  establishments  of  secondary  and  superior  education, 
were  made  when  the  treasury  was  impoverished,  and  taxes,  the  most 
exorbitant  in  amount,  were  levied  on  every  province  and  commune  of 
the  kingdom.  Prof  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  written  from  Berlin, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  at  least  a  talk  of  the  repudiation  of  state  debts, 
and  especially  when  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  state  had  proposed  to 
divert  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  state  debts,  makes  tlie  following  remarks  on 
this  period  of  the  educational  history  of  Prussia. 

"Prussia,  who  furnishes  us  with  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  the  present 
state  of  her  public  schools,  affords  us  a  still  more  brilliant  example  in  the 
noble  policy  by  which  she  sustained  them  in  times  of  great  public  distress. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extrem- 
ity by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  1806,  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  her  whole 
military  force  was  annihilated.  Within  a  week  after  the  main  overthrow, 
every  scattered  division  of  tlie  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  in  Berlin,  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  stripped 
the  capital  of  all  the  works  of  art  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Pari^.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
deprived  of  one-half  of  his  dominions.  A  French  army  of  200,000  men 
were  quartered  upon  the  Prussians  till  the  end  of  the  year  1808.  Prussia 
must  pay  to  France  the  sum  of  120,000,000  francs,  after  he^  princijNil 
sources  of  income  had  been  appropriated  by  Najpoleon,  cither  to  himself 
or  his  allies.  The  system  of  confiscation  went  so  far  that  even  the  revenue 
from  the  endowments  of  schools,  of  poor  houses,  and  the  fund  for  widows, 
was  diverted  into  the  treasury  of  France.  These  last  were  given  back 
in  1811.  Foreign  loans  were  made,  to  meet  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
conqueror.  An  army  must  be  created,  bridges  rebuilt,  ruined  fortifications 
in  every  quarter  repaired,  and  so  great  was  the  public  extremity  that  the 
Prussian  ladies,  with  noble  generosity,  sent  their  ornaments  and  jewels  to 
supply  the  royal  treasury.  Kings,  crosses,  and  other  ornaments  of  caat- 
iron  were  given  in  return  to  all  those  who  had  made  this  sacrifice.  They 
bore  the  inscription,  '•  Ich  gab  gold  um  eisen,"^^  (I  gave  gold  for  iron.)  and 
such  Spartan  jewels  are  much  treasured  at  this  day  by  the  poFsessors 
and  their  families.  This  state  of  tiling  lasted  till  after  the  '*  War  of 
Liberation,"  in  1812.  But  it  is  the  pride  of  Prussia,  that  at  the  time  of 
her  greatest  humiliation  and  distress,  she  never  for  a  moment  lost  siglit  of 
the  work  she  had  begun  in  the  improvement  of  her  schools. 

In  1809,  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  section  of  instruction,  writes  as 
follows,  to  some  teachers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  institution  of  Pesla- 
lozzi  to  lejirn  his  method  and  principles  of  instructing:—"  The  section  of 
public  instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  that 
the  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  of  his  viajcsty^  the  kiiig^ 
personally,  who  are  convinced  that  liberation  from  extraordinary  calami- 
ties is  fruitless,  and  only  to  be  effected  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the 
people's  education."  In  1809,  was  established  the  teachers'  seminary  in 
Koenigsberg.  In  1810.  the  seminary  at  Braunsburp.  In  1811,  the  semi- 
nary at  Karalene.  In  1812,  was  established  at  Breslau,  tlie  first  seminary, 
completely  organized  according  to  the  new  ideas.  In  1809,  the  most  am- 
ply endowed  and  completely  organized  of  all  the  German  universities 
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was  founded  in  Berlin.  Professors  were  called  from  all  parts,  and  in  1310 
the  university  was  in  full  operation.  In  I81I,  the  old  university  of  Bres- 
lau  was  reorganized,  and  large  grants  were  received  from  tlie  government 
for  new  buildings  and  new  professorships.  Is  not  this  noble  policy,  on  the 
part  of  an  absolute  government,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  struggling 
lor  existence,  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the  narrow  and  short-sighted  expedi- 
ents of  those  republican  politicians,  who  can  invent  no  better  way  to  pay 
a  public  debt  than  by  converting  into  money  that  institution  on  which  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  special  safety  of  a  republican 
state,  mainly  depend  ?" 

The  school  system  of  Prussia,  is  not  the  growth  of  any  one  period,  and  is 
not  found  in  one  law,  but  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  laws  and  general 
regulations,  enacted  at  different  times  for  dilFerent  provinces,  ditl'ering  in 
the  condition,  habits,  and  religion  of  the  people,  and  to  meet  particular 
wants,  as  these  have  been  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  system.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1819  to  prepare  a  general  school  law  for  Prussia, 
but  without  success.  This  is  considered  by  Harnisch  and  other  German 
educators,  a  great  defect,  as  it  leads  to  great  inequalities  of  education, 
and  great  irregularities  of  administration  in  diiferent  provinces.  The  or- 
dinance of  1819,  however,  embraces  much  of  the  regulations  which  arc 
applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  pecuUarities  and  details  of 
the  system  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provincial  ordinances  and  special 
regulations. 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia  are  the 
following:-^— The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins  to  this  super- 
vision tliat  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  aHairs.  He  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  members,  and  divided  into  three 
sections  corresponding  to  the  three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section 
for  public  instruction  has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually 
twice  a  week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  examination, 
and  reports  to  the  minister.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided  into  ten 
provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor,  styled  Superior  President, 
(Ober-Presidentj)  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Con- 
eistorium.)  This  council  has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  in 
the  ministerial  council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of 
secondary  public  instruction,  and  of  the  schools  for  the  education  of  pri- 
mary teachers.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of  which  one  has  charge 
of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  province,  under  the  title  of  the  School 
Board,  (Provincial  Schul  Collegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to 
exercising  the  general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines 
the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations,  examines  text-books,  and  gives  permission  for 
their  introduction,  after  having  obtained  the  approbation  ol  the  ministry. 
This  board  communicates  wiSi  the  higher  authorities,  through  their  pre- 
sident, to  whom  the  reports  from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  oe  presently 
spoken  of,  are  addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  these  relate  to  school 
matters,  they  are  referred  to  the  board  for  examination. 

The  next  smaller  politicfil  division  to  a  province,  is  called  a  Regency, 
(Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into  Circles,  (Kreisin,) 
and  those  into  parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The  chief  civil  authority  in  the 
Recency,  is  a  pres-ident.  who  is  a.ssisied  by  a  council  culled  also  a  rei^cncy. 

This  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  respectively  of 
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the  infernal  affairs,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church  and  school  matters. 
The  hisl  named  committee  examines  and  appoints  all  the  teachers  ot 
elementary  and  burgher  schools  within  the  regency,  euperintends  the 
schools,  ascertains  that  the  school-houses  and  churches  are  duly  kept  in 
order,  administers  the  funds  of  schools  and  churches,  or  superintends  tlie 
administration,  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects  llie  church  and 
school  fees.  I'his  committee  is  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency called  the  School  Councilor,  (SchuUrath.)  As  councilor,  he  has 
a  seal  and  voice  in  the  provincial  consistory,  where  he  is  required  to  ap- 
pear at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  report  upon  their  affairs  in  his  regency, 
of  which  the  provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  vi^it  the  schools,  and  to  satis-fy  hiirisclf  that  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who  has  charge 
of  several  parishes.  These  inspectors  are  generally  clergymen,  while 
the  councilors  are  laymen.  Next  below  the  special  superintendents  is  the 
immediate  authority,  namely,  the  school  committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.) 
Each  parish  TGemeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  exr.ej>t  in  special 
cases,  and  eacn  school  its  committee  of  superintendence,  (Schul-Vorstand.) 
consisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  and  from  two  to  four  nota- 
bles; the  constitution  of  the  committee  varying  somewhat  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  school,  whether  endowed,  entirely  supported  by  the  parish,  in 
part  by  the  province  or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  ap- 
points a  school  inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  In 
cities,  the  magistrates  Ibrm  the  school  committee,  or  school  deputation,  as 
it  is  there  called,  the  curates  still  acting  as  local  inspectors. 

Tluis,  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master  of  the 
school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  instruction  is  entirely 
within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the  central  government,  and  takes 
its  direction  according  to  the  will  of  the  highest  autiiorities.  With  such  a 
system,  imder  a  despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of 
any  law  may  be  succcsslully  enlbrced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia,  are: 

Kirst,  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  j'ears 
shall  go  regularly  to  school.  This  is  enforced  by  the  school  conmiittee, 
who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  children  who  should  attend,  and  of 
those  actually  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  who  arc  required  to 
enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Second,  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elementary  school. 
When  the  inhabiUints  are  of  different  religious  persuasions,  each  denom- 
ination has  its  school,  and  if  not,  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  by  their  own  pastors.  The  erection  oi'tlie  school- 
house,  its  furniture,  the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  p(M)r  scholars,  are 
all  provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part  from  parochial  funds, 
and  in  j)art  from  a  tax  upon  householders.  When  the  parish  is  poor,  it  is 
assisted  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and  even  by  the  state.  Besides 
these  elementary  schools,  most  of  tlie  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more 
upper  primary  or  burgher  schools. 

Thinl.  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,  adapted  to  the  grade 
of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  themselves.  Their  exemp- 
tion during  their  term  of  study  from  active  military  service  required  of 
other  citizens.  A  provision  lor  their  support  during  their  term  of  study. 
A  prelerence  given  to  them  over  schoolnia.siers  not  similarly  educated. 
Their  examination  previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the  province 
where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subsequent  exemption  from  ac- 
tive military  service,  and  even  from  the  annual  drill  of  the  militia,  if  they 
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can  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  inspector,  be  spared  from  their  duties. 
Provision  for  the  removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral.  A  provision 
for  the  support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fourth,  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools,  and  render  them 
a  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers  in  fact,  its  officers. 
In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connection  secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect 
due  to  his  station,  and  thus  facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties. 

Under  this  system  of  organization  and  administration,  and  especially 
with  these  arrangements  to  secure  the  employment  of  only  properly  quali* 
fied  teachers,  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  have  attained  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  degree  of 
excellence,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded 
the  admiration  of  intelligent  educators  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  In 
the  provinces,  where  the  improved  system  has  gone  into  operation  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  its  favor,  it  has  already  reached  every  human 
being ;  and  in  even  the  outer  provinces,  it  is.  as  fast  as  time  sweeps  along 
new  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  school  instruction  far  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any  other 
country.  As  an  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  system  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  out  of  122,897  men  of  the  standing  army,  in .  1846,  only 
two  soldiers  were  found  who  could  not  both  read  and  write.  But  the 
system  aims  at  much  higher  results — with  nothing  short  of  developing 
every  faculty  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  converting  creatures  of  impulse, 
prejudice,  and  passion,  into  thinking  and  reasoning  beings,  and  of  giving 
them  objects  of  pursuit,  and  habits  of  conduct,  favorable  to  their  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The  result  which 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system — when  tlie  entire  adult 
population  have  been  subjected  to  its  operation,  and  when  the  influences 
of  the  home  and  street,  of  the  business  and  the  recreations  of  society,  all 
unite  with  those  of  the  school — have  not  as  yet  been  realized  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  Every  where  the  lessons  of  tlie  school-room  are 
weakened,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed,  by  degrading  national  customs, 
and  the  inevitable  results  of  a  government  which  represses  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action.  But  the  school,  if  led 
as  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  must  inevitably  change  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  government  must  change  the  school.  And  even  if  the  school 
should  be  made  less  thorough  than  it  now  is,  no  governmental  interfer- 
ence can  turn  back  the  intelligence  which  has  already  gone  out  among 
the  people.  It  would  be  easier  to  return  the  rain  to  tlie  clouds,  from 
which  it  has  parted,  and  i^liich  has  already  mingled  with  the  waters  of 
every  rising  spring,  or  reached  the  roots  of  every  growing  plant 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Prussia, 
according  to  the  latest  official  returns  published  by  the  government 
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STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA.  1S 

In  1848,  the  population  of  Prussia  was  about  16,000,000.  According 
to  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  24,030  elementary  schools,  with 
2,433.333  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  in  average  daily 
attendance ;  1,202  middle  or  burgher  schools  with  91,888  pupils,  and  100 
higher^  or  town  schools,  with  15,624  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of 
25,332  public  primary  schools,  and  2.540,775  pupils.  To  these  schools 
should  be  added  117  gymnasia  for  classical  education,  with  29,474 
pupils,  and  1,664  professors;  7  universities  with  4,000  students  and  471 
professors,  and  libraries  with  over  1,000,000  volumes ;  382  institutions, 
in  the  nature  of  infant  schools,  with  25,000  children,  and  a  large  number 
of  schools  for  special  instruction,  as  for  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  commerce, 
trades,  arts,  &c.;  and  Prussia  can  present  an  array  of  institutions,  teach- 
ers professors,  and  educational  facilities,  for  all  classes  of  her  population, 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  country. 

If  to  the  number  of  children  at  school,  public  or  private,  we  add  those 
who  are  receiving  instruction  at  home,  or  who  have  left  school  after 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  of  their  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  those  who 
are  detained  from  school  temporarily  by  sickness,  we  can  easily  acquiesce 
in  the  claim  of  the  director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  by  whom  the 
annual  school  returns  are  collected,  and  published  every  three  years, 
that  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  has  already  attended  school 
public  or  private,  or  has  acquired  that  degree  of  instruction  which 
makes  self-education  in  almost  any  direction  practicable.  From  an 
investigation  made  by  the  government  in  1845,  there  were,  in  the  whole 
of  Prussia,  only  two  young  men  in  every  one  hundred  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  who  could  not  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and 
had  not  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  history. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  34.030  primary  school 
teachers  employed  in,  viz. : 

Elementary  schools.    Head  teachers,         ....  25.914 

"                 '•           Assistants, 2,749 

*•                 '•           Schoolmistresses,      ....  1,856 

Middle  or  Burgher  schools  for  boys.    Head  teachers,    .        .  898 

"                "              «               *'        Assistants,        .        .  197 

'•                "              "             girls.     Head  teachers,     .        .  1,094 

"                "              '•                •'        Schoolmistresses,      .  640 

Higher  Burgher.    Head  teachers, 505 

"              ''          Assistants, 197 

Total,        .        .        .       34,030 

These  thirty-four  thousand  teachers  had  all  been  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  studies  they  were  called  on  to  teach,  and  the  best  method^ 
of  teachino"  the  same  in  seminaries  established  for  ihispurix^se,  of  which 
there  were  Ibrty-six,  supported  by  the  government,  in  1S18.  By  means 
of  educational  periodicals,  and  frequent  meetings  for  professional  im- 
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provement,  these  teachers  are  bound  together  into  a  great  association, 
stimulating  each  other  to  higher  attainments,  and  marching  forward  a 

noble  army  for  the  improvement,  and  not  the  destruction  of  the  people. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  how  steadily  the  primary  schools 

have  advanced  in  numbers,  attendance,  and  teachers,  since  1819 : 

1.  In  1819,  the  number  of  schools  in  Prussia  was 
In  1825,  "  "  « 
In  1831,             "                 «  « 
In  1843,             a                  «                « 
In  1846,             «                 «               « 

2.  In  1819,  the  number  of  teachers  in  Prussia  was 
In  1825,  «  «  « 
In  1831,             "                "  « 
In  1843,             «                "  « 
In  1846,             «                «  « 

3.  In  1825,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 

teen years  of  age,  was 1,923,200 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 1,664,218 

In  1831,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was 2,043,030 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 2,021,421 

In  1843,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was 2,992,124 

And  the  number  of  tliese  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 2,328,146 

In  1846,  the  number  of  children  in  public  schools,  .    2,540,775 

These  great  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  united  efibrts  of  the 
government  and  the  people;  but  even  these  statistics  can  not  show  the 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  school-houses,  school  instruction, 
and  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  school-room. 


V.  SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

TOE  PRIMARY  SCUOOLA  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Before  preBentlng  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  m 
the  common  schools  of  Prussia,  gathered  from  the  observations  of  distin- 
guished educators  in  their  visits  to  a  large  numberof  schools  of  different 
grades,  as  well  as  from  published  accounts  of  the  organization  and 
studies  of  particular  schools,  we  will  introduce  a  brief  view*  of  the  gen- 
eral objects  and  different  degrees  of  primary  education,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  schools  are  established  ancT  conducted. 

Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the  law ;  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  elementary  schools 
propose  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  through  an  instruction 
in  those  common  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  indispensable  to 
every  person,  both  of  town  and  country.  The  burgher  schools  {Beur- 
gerschulen  Stadtschuleyt\)  carry  on  the  child  until  he  is  capable  of  man- 
ifesting his  inclination  for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular profession.  The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the 
youth  is  prepared,  either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  in  common 
life,  or  his  higher  and  special  scientific  studies  in  the  university. 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of  which  the 
parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all  mutually  cor- 
relative. The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak,  though  divided 
into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general  laws ;  it  admits  of 
accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language,  religion,  and  future  des- 
tination of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  establishments  for  girls  should  be 
formed,  wherever  possible,  corresponding  to  the  elementary  and  larger 
schools  for  boys,  2.  In  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish) 
where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom, 
the  children  shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also 
to  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Difference 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  instruction.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accommodated 
to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school  belongs. 
But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  christian  state,  the  dominant  spirit  (common 
to  all  creeds)  should  be  piety,  and  a  profound  reverence  of  the  Deity, 
every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  children  of  every  sect.    The 


*  MainiT  in  the  languajre  of  the  law  nnd  ordinance,  as  translated  and  condensed  by  Sir 
William  I'lamiilon,  in  nn  article  in  the  Edinbi)r£h  Review. 

t  Called  likewise  3fi7/e/ffcAaVn,  middle  sclmole.  and  li''nl»chul*'n,  re&\  schools;  the  last, 
because  they  are  less  occupied  with  the  study  of  language  (  Vcrbalia)  than  with  the  kuowledg* 
of  things,  {Reatia.) 
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roasters  and  superintendents  ought  to  avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every 
shadow  of  religious  constraint  or  annoyance.  No  schools  should  be 
abused  to  any  purposes  of  proselytism;  and  the  children  of  a  worship 
different  from  that  of  the  school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrar)*^  to  the 
wish  of  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  iis  religious  instruction  and 
exercises.  Special  masters  of  their  own  persuasion  shall  have  the  care 
of  their  religious  education  ;  and  should  it  be  impossible  to  have  as 
many  masters  as  confessions,  the  parents  should  endeavor,  with  so  much 
the  greater  solicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school.  The 
primitive  destination  of  every  school,  says  the  law,  is  so  to  train  youth 
that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God.  it  may  foster  in 
them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  schdol  shall,  therefore,  betimes  second  and  complete  the 
first  domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflec- 
tions shall  commence  and  terminate  the  day ;  and  the  master  must  be- 
ware that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of 
routine.  Obedience  to  the  laws,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculca- 
ted. No  humiliating  or  indecent  castigat  ion  allowed;  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment, in  general,  to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Scholars 
found  wholly  incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at 
length  dismissed.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus  betimes  habit- 
uated to  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  members  of  society. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily.  Every  com- 
plete elementary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine  following  branches: 

1.  Religion — morality  established  on  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity ; 

2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in  the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular 
language  ;  3.  The  elements  of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  draw- 
ing; 4.  Calculation  and  applied  arithmetic;  5.  The  elements  of  physics, 
of  general  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia;  6.  Singing;  7.  Writing; 
8.  Gymnastic  exercises;  9.  The  more  simple  manual  labors,  and  some 
instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 

Every  burgher  school  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches:  ], 
Religion  and  morals.  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style,  exercises 
of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics  In  the  countries  of  the 
German  tongue,  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  the  objects  of  an  ac- 
cessory study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  extent.  (This,  we  believe,  is  not 
universally  enforced.)  4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  partic- 
ular a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and 
natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of  nature.  6. 
Geography,  and  general  historj'  combined ;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws, 
and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi- 
ples of  design;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  physics,  nat- 
ural history,  and   geometry.     8.  The  penmanship  should  be  watched. 
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and  the  hand  exercised  to  write  with  neatness  and  case.  9.  Singing, 
in  order  to  develop  the  voice,  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  to 
enable  the  scholars  to  assist  in  tlie  solemnities  of  the  church.  10.  Gym- 
nastic exercises  accommodated  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  scholar. 
Such  is  the  minimum  of  education  to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  school. 
If  its  means  enable  it  to  attempt  a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  scholar,  destined  to  a  learned  profession,  for  an  immediate  entrance 
into  the  gymnasia,  tlie  school  then  takes  the  name  of  Higher  Town 
School. 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  masters  and 
the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity,  and  of  his 
moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  certificates  to  be  always  pro- 
duced on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  entering  into  apprentice- 
ship or  service.  They  are  given  only  at  the  period  of  departure  ;  and 
in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the  gymnasia,  they  form  the  occasion  of  a 
great  solemnity. 

Every  half  year  pupils  are  admitted  ;  promoted  from  class  to  class; 
and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies. 

Books  of  study  to  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  con- 
currence of  the  superior  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially 
consulted  in  regard  to  those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic 
schools,  the  bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select 
the  devotional  books ;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  shall  decide.  / 

Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  methods  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind ;  methods  w^ich  keep  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous  exercise,  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mechanical  knowledge.  The  committees 
are  to  watch  over  the  methods  of  the  master,  and  to  aid  him  by  their 
council ;  never  to  tolerate  a  vicious  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher 
authorities  should  their  admonition  be  neglected.  Parents  and  guardians 
have  a  right  to  scrutinize  the  system  of  education  by  which  their  chil- 
dren are  taught ;  and  to  address  their  complaints  to  the  higher  author- 
ities, who  are  bound  to  have  them  carefully  investigated.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  bound  to  cooperate  with  their  private  influence  in  aid  of 
the  public  discipline ;  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar 
from  any  branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  as  necessary. 

As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the  greatest 
publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half  yearly  examina- 
tions, for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there  shall  annually 
lake  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
struction, and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  On  this  solemnity,  the 
director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official  programme,  is  to  render  an 
account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  school.  In  fine,  from  time 
to  time,  there  shall  be  published  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  each  province.     In  schools  for  females,  tlie  examinations  take 
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place  in  presence  of  the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general 
invitation. 

Bui  if  the  pubhc  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and  respect 
due  to  the  zealous  laborer  in  the  pacred  work  of  education.  The  school 
is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and  aid,  even  from  those  who 
do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public  authorities,  each  in  its 
sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  public  schools  and  to  lend  support 
to  the  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  as  to  any  olher  functiona- 
ries of  the  state.  In  all  the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of 
all  Christians  persuasions,  whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visita- 
tion, or  in  their  sermons  on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no 
opportunity  of  recalling  to  the  schools  their  high  mission,  and  to  the 
people  their  duties  to  these  estabHshments.  The  civil  authorities,  the 
clergy,  and  the  masters,  shall  every  where  cooperate  in  tightening  the 
bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school;  so 
that  the  nation  may  be  more  habituated  to  consider  education  as  a 
primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  daily  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
Its  advancement. 

The  following  extracts  from  Kay's  "  Social  Condition  arid  Educa- 
tion of  the  People^^  will  show  how  these  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
governmental  instructions  are  carried  into  practice. 

The  three  great  results,  which  the  Prussian  government  has  labored  to  ensure 
by  this  system  of  education  arc — 

1.  To  interest  the  different  parishes  and  towns  in  the  projrress  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  by  eofnmitting  the  management  of  the  parochial  sohools  to  them, 
under  certain  very  simple  restrietJons. 

2.  To  assist  the  parochial  school  committees  in  each  county  with  the  advice  of 
the  most  able  inhabitants  of  the  county  ;  and — 

3.  To  gain  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  ministers  of  relij^on. 

These  results  the  government  has  gained,  to  the  entire  and  perfect  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  The  provincial  and  county  Cfmnclls  act  as  advisers  of  the  parochial 
coinniittees.  These  latter  are  the  actual  directors  of  parochial  education  ;  and  the 
clergy  not  only  occupy  places  in  these  parochial  committees,  but  are  also  tlie  ex- 
officio  inspectors  of  all  the  schools. 

The  system  is  liberally  devised  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  solely  owing  to 
its  impartial,  populai*,  and  religious  character,  that  it  has  enlisted  so  strongly  on  its 
side  the  feelings  of  the  Pru.ssian  people. 

I  know  there  are  many  in  our  land  who  say,  "  But  why  have  any  sj'stem  at  all  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  leave  the  education  of  the  people  to  the  exertions  of  public 
charity  and  private  benevolence  ?'*  Let  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  edu- 
cation and  social  condition  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Germany  be  the  answer. 
In  England  it  is  well  known  that  not  one  half  of  the  country  is  properly  supplied 
with  good  gchooU,  and  that  many  of  those,  which  do  exist,  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  very  inefficient  and  sometimes  of  actually  immoral  teachers.  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  every  parish  is  suppliiMl  with  its  school  buildings,  and 
each  school  is  directed  by  a  tencher  <»f  high  principles,  and  superior  education  and 
intelligence.  Such  a  splendid  social  institution  has  not  existed  without  effecting 
magnificent  results,  and  the  Germans  and  Swiss  may  now  proudly  point  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  their  peasantry. 

So  great  have  been  the  results  of  tliis  system,  that  It  is  now  a  well  known  fact, 
that,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  in 
the  whole  of  Prussia,  is  receiving  instruetU^n  from  highly  educated  teachers,  under 
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the  rarveiUance  of  the  parochial  ministers.  And,  if  I  except  tlie  manufacturing 
districts,  I  may  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that  every  child  in  Prussia,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  is  receiving  daily  instruction  in  its  parochial 
Bchool.  But  even  this  assertion  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  educational  machinery,  which  is  at  work  ;  for  the  Prussian  government  is 
encouraging  all  the  towns  throughout  the  country  to  establish  infant  schools  for  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  forced,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  labor,  to 
absent  themselves  from  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  who  would 
be  otherwise  obliged  to  leave  their  infants  without  proper  superintendence;  and, 
as  all  the  children  in  tlie  manufacturing  districts,  who  are  engaged  in  the  weaving- 
rooms,  are  also  obliged  to  attend  evening  classes  to  the  age  of  fi>urteen  years.  I 
may  6^y«  with  great  truth,  that  nearly  all  the  Prussian  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  fourteen  are  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  education.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  an  arbitrary  government  has  forced  this  result  from  an 
unwilling  people.  On  the  contrary,  as  1  have  said  before,  the  peasants  themselves 
h]ive  always  been  at  least  as  anxious  to  obtain  this  education  for  their  children,  as 
the  government  has  been  desirous  of  granting  it. 

A  protff  of  the  satisfaction,  witli  which  the  Prussian  people  regard  the  educa- 
tional regulations,  is  the  undeniable  fact,  that  all  the  materials  and  machinery  for 
instruction  are  being  so  constantly  and  so  rapidly  improved  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  by  the  pet)ple  themselves.  Wherever  I  traveled,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
the  great  improvement  in  all  these  several  matters  that  was  going  on.  Every 
where  I  found  new  and  handsome  school-houses  springing  up,  old  ones  being  re- 
paired, a  m(Mt  liberal  supply  of  teachers  and  of  apparatus  for  the  schools  provided 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  greatest  cleanliness,  lofty  and  spacious  school- 
rooms, and  excellent  houses  for  the  teachers ;  all  showing,  Uiat  the  importance  of 
the  work  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  people^  and  that  there  is  every  desire  on  tlieir 
part  to  aid  the  government  in  carrying  out  this  vast  undertaking.  • 

Tlie  children  generally  remain  in  school,  until  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth 
year  •,  and  a  law  has  been  issued,  for  one  or  two  of  the  provinces,  appiMUting  this 
as  the  time,  after  which  the  parents  may  remove  their  children.  But  if  the  pa- 
rents are  ver}'  poor,  and  their  children  have  learnt  the  doctrines  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  their  religious  minister  can,  in  conjunction 
with  the  teacher,  permit  them  to  discontinue  their  attendance  at  the  completion  of 
their  twelfth  year. 

"  No  child,  without  the  permission  both  of  the  civil  magistrate  of  the  town  or 
village  of  which  its  parents  are  inhabitants,  and  also  of  their  religious  minister,  can 
be  kept  from  school  beyond  the  completion  of  its  fifth  year,  or  afterward  discon- 
tinue its  attendance  on  the  school  classes  for  any  length  of  time." 

Jf  a  parent  neither  provides  at  homo  for  the  education  of  his  children,  nor  sends 
them  to  the  school,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  inform  the  religious  niini»;ter  of  the 
parent :  the  minister  then  remonstrates  with  him  ;  and  if  he  still  neglects  to  send 
his  children,  the  minister  is  bound  by  law  to  report  him  to  the  village  committee, 
which  has  power  to  punish  him  by  a  fine,  of  from  one  halfpenny  to  sixpence  a 
day,  for  neglecting  the  first  and  greatest  duty  of  every  parent.  If  the  village 
committee  can  not  induce  him  to  educate  his  children,  he  is  reported  to  the  union 
magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  punish  him  with  imprisonment.  But  it  is 
hardly  ever  necessary  to  resort  to  such  harsh  measures,  for  the  parents  are  even 
more  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  these  admirably  conducted  schools,  than 
the  civil  magistrate  to  obtain  thdr  attendance.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure 
such  a  regular  attendance,  and  as  an  assistance  to  the  parents  themselves,  each 
teacher  is  furnished  by  the  local  magistrate,  every  year,  with  a  list  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  district,  who  have  attained  the  age,  at  which  they  ought  to  attend  his 
classes.  This  list  is  called  over  every  morning  and  every  afternoon,  and  all  absen- 
tees are  marked  down,  so  that  the  school  committees,  magistrates,  and  inspectors 
may  instantly  discover  if  the  attendance  of  any  child  has  been  irregulai'.  If  a  child 
requires  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  week,  the  parent  must  apply  to  the  civU 
magistrate  for  it ;  but  the  clergyman  can  grant  it,  if  it  be  only  for  six  or  seven 
days,  and  the  teacher  alone  can  allow  it,  if  for  only  one  or  two  days. 

At  the  German  revolutions  of  1848,  one  of  the  great  popular  cries  was  fop 
gratuitous  education.     The  governments  of  Germany  were  obliged  to  yield  to  this 
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cry,  and  to  make  it  the  law  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  that  all  parents 
should  be  able  to  get  their  children  educated  at  the  primary  schools  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  any  thing  for  this  education. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  no  school  fees  in  the  greatest  part  of  Germany.  Edu- 
cation is  perfectly  gratuitous.  The  poorest  man  can  send  his  child  free  of  all  ex- 
pense to  the  best  of  the  public  echools  of  his  district.  And,  besides  this,  the  au- 
thorities tyf  the  parish  or  town,  in  which  a  parent  lives,  who  is  too  poor  to  clothe 
his  children  decently  enough  for  school  attendance,  are  obliged  to  clothe  them  for 
him,  and  to  provide  them  with  books,  pencils,  pens,  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
schfjol  attendance,  so  that  a  poor  man,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  something 
out  of  his  small  earnings  for  the  education  of  his  children,  is,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
tually paid  for  sending  them  to  school.  Tliis  latter  is  an  old  regulation,  and  is  one 
which  has  aided  very  greatly  to  make  the  educational  regulations  very  popular 
among  the  poor  of  Germany. 

I  made  very  careful  inquiries  about  the  education  of  children  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  district  of  Prussia.  I  remained  several  days  in  Elberfeld,  their 
kirgest  manufacturing  town,  on  purpose  to  visit  the  factory  schools.  I  put  myself 
there,  as  elsewhere,  in  direct  €ommunictt^ion  with  the  teachers,  from  whom  I  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of  information  ;  and  I  also  had  several  interviews  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin,  who  put  into  my  hand  the  latest 
r^ulations  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  government. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  factory  children  date  only  from  1839.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

"  No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manu&ctory,  or  in  any  mining  or  building 
operations,  before  it  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years. 

**  No  child,  which  has  not  received  three  years'  regular  instruction  in  a  school, 
and  has  not  obtained  the  certificate  of  a  school  committee,  that  it  can  read  its 
mother  tongue  fluently,  and  also  write  it  tolerably  well,  may  be  employed  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  ways,  before  it  has  completed  its  sixteenth  year. 

"  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  only  allowed  in  those  coses,  where  tlie  man- 
ufacturers provide  for  the  education  of  the  factory  children,  by  erecting  and  main- 
taining factory  schools." 

If  a  manufiicturer  will  establish  a  school  in  connection  with  his  manufactory,  and 
engage  a  properly  educated  teacher,  lie  is  then  allowed  to  employ  any  children  of 
nine  years  of  age,  whether  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  or  not,  on  condition, 
however,  that  these  children  attend  the  school  four  evenings  in  every  week,  as  well 
as  two  hours  every  Sunday  morning,  until  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies. 

The  "  schulrath,"  or  educational  minister  in  the  county  court,  decides  whether 
the  factor}'  school  is  so  satisfactorily  managed,  as  to  entitle  the  manufacturer  to  this 
privilege.  This  minister  also  regulates  the  hours  which  must  be  devoted  weekly 
to  the  instruction  of  the  factory  children. 

*^  Young  people,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not  be  employed  in  manuiiac- 
turing  establishments  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.'' 

The  civil  magistrates  are,  however,  empowered,  in  some  cases,  to  allow  young 
people  to  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  when  an  accident  has  happened,  which  obliges 
the  manufiicturer  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  work  before  a  given  day.  But  these  licenses  can  not  be  granted  for  more, 
at  the  most,  than  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

After  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  the  "  schulrath"  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  latter  is  obliged  by  law  to  take  care  that  the  factory  children  have, 
both  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  afternoons,  a  quarter  of  an  bourns  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  at  noon,  they  always  have  a  good  hour's  relaxation  from  labor. 

**  No  young  person^  vnder  nxteen  yeart  of  age^  ntay^  in  any  case,  or  in 
any  emergency^  work  more  than  eleven  hours  a  £ay.^^  The  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  have  not  been  confirmed,  may  not  work  in  the  mills  during  the 
hours  set  apart  by  the  religious  minister,  for  the  religious  instruction,  which  he 
wishes  to  give  them  preparatory  to  their  confinnation. 

The  manufacturers,  who  employ  children  in  the  mills,  are  obliged  to  lay  before 
the  magistrate  a  list,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their 
respective  ages,  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  their  parents.    If  any  in- 
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fpeotor  or  teacher  reports  to  the  civil  magistrate,  that  any  child  under  the  legal 
age  is  being  employed  in  the  mills  instead  of  being  sent  to  school,  or  if  the  police 
report  the  infringement  of  any  other  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations,  the 
magistrate  is  empowered  and  obliged  to  punish  tlio  manufacturer  by  fines,  which 
are  increased  in  amount  on  every  repetition  of  the  offense. 

I  examined  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Elberfcld,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Prussia,  and  I  found  these  regulations  most  satisfiM- 
torily  put  in  force.  No  children  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills,  before  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  after  this  time,  they  were  required  to 
attend  classes  four  evenings  every  week,  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day- 
schools  ;  or,  if  their  work  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  such  attendance,  then 
they  were  obliged  to  attend  classes  every  Sunday  morning  for  two  hours ;  and  thia 
attendance  was  required  to  be  eontiimed,  until  the  children  could  obtain  a  certiifr- 
cate  from  their  teacher  and  religious  minister,  that  they  could  read  and  write  wefl, 
that  they  were  well  versed  in  Scripture  history,  and  that  they  knew  arithmetic 
sufheienUy  well  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  calculations,  which  would  be  required 
of  them.  As  a  check  upon  the  parents  and  manufacturers,  no  child  was  allowed  to 
labor  in  the  milks,  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  its  religious  minister 
and  its  teacher,  that  it  was  attending  one  of  these  claisses  regularly.  If  the  attend- 
ance was  irr^ular,  this  certificate  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  child  waa 
no  longer  allowed  to  continue  working  in  the  mills.  But,  from  all  I  saw  of  these 
schools,  and  from  what  the  teachers  told  me,  I  should  ray,  they  liad  no  difficulty 
in  enforcing  attendance  ;  and,  so  far  from  it  being  evident,  that  the  parents  were 
anxious  to  send  their  children  into  the  mills,  as  soon  as  possible,  1  was  astonished 
to  find  even  the  daily  schools  filled  to  overflowing,  and  that  with  children,  many 
of  whom  were  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  traveler,  who  is  merely  passing  through  the  manufacture 
ing  towns  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  to  prove  to  himself,  how  anxious  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government  are  to  carry  all  these  regulations  into  effect.  Ijti  him 
only  take  the  trouble  of  wandering  into  the  streets  of  such  a  town,  at  a  quarter  to 
eight  in  the  morning,  or  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  will  find 
them  alive  with  children  of  remarkably  courteous  and  gentle  appearance,  all  very 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  each  carrying  a  little  bag  containing  a  slate  and  schod 
books,  and  all  hurrying  along  to  school.  Let  him  visit  the  same  streets  at  any 
time  during  the  school  hours,  and  he  will  find  an  absence  of  young  children,  which, 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  alleys  of  our  towns,  swarming  with  poor  litUe  creatures 
growing  up  in  filth,  and  ooaraeness,  and  immorality,  will  be  even  more  astonishing 
and  delightful. 

Before  Prussia  began  in  good  earnest  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  H 
was  thought  there,  as  it  is  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  private  charity  and 
voluntary  exertions  would  suffice,  to  supply  the  country  with  all  the  materials  of 
education.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  government  enunciated, 
in  formal  edicts,  that  it  was  tlie  first  duty  of  a  parish  to  educate  its  young.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  it  trusted  to  the  voluntary  principle,  and  left  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  generous  individuals  ;  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  what  may  be  observed  in  England  :  the  supply  of  the  materials  of 
education  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  grGw£  of  the  population.  Prussia  was  litlle 
or  no  better  provided  with  schools  in  1815,  than  it  had  been  in  1715  ;  as  to  the 
teachers,  they  were  poor,  neglected,  ignorant  persons.  Educated  persons  would 
not  become  teachers  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  poor  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  their  children.  A  sufficient  number  of 
benevolent  individuals  could  not  be  found  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  educating 
the  nation ;  and  even  in  those  parishes,  in  which  the  benevolent  part  of  the 
richer  classes  had  managed  to  collect  funds,  sufficient  for  carrying  on  such  a  work 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  was  found,  that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  bear  alone  such  a  great  and  ever-increasing  burden. 

After  a  long  trial  of  this  un&ir  voluntary  system,  which  taxed  charitable  indi- 
viduals  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  defoult  of  the  selfish  or  careless,  it  was  found, 
in  1815,  as  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  great  numbers  of  parishes  had  no 
schools  at  all ;  that  of  the  schools  which  were  built,  scarcely  any  were  properly 
supplied  with  the  neoessary  books  and  apparatus  *,  that  there  were  no  good  teachr 
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•rs  in  tbc  country,  and  no  means  of  e<lilcnting  any ;  and  that  the  science  of  peda* 
goffy  bad  been  totally  neglected,  and  was  uuiversaliy  misunderstood. 

If  then,  the  people  were  to  be  educated, — and  the  French  revolution  of  1789 
bad  taught  the  Prussian  government  the  necessity  of  enlightening  lli#  poor  and 
of  improving  their  socixU  condition,  it  became  but  too  evident,  that  the  govern- 
ment must  net  as  well  as  preach.  In  a  word,  the  exiN?rience  of  one  hundred  yeai's 
taught  the  Prnsdans,  that  it  was  neceasar}'  to  compel  tlie  ignorant,  slothful,  and 
•elfish  members  of  the  political  body  to  assist  tlie  benevolent  and  patriotic,  or  that 
safficient  funds  would  never  be  found  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  following  regulations,  therefore,  were  put  into  and  arc  still  in  force 
throughout  Prussia. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  parish  ore  obliged,  either  alone,  or  in  company  with 
one  or  more  neighboring  parishes,  to  provide  sufhcient  school-room,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  and  all  the  necessary  schod  apparatus  for  tlie  instruction  of 
all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  I  shall  show  by 
what  parochial  organization  this  is  effected. 

I.  Where  all  the  inhahiianta  of  a  village  are  member t  of  the  same  religiout 
denomination. 

In  these  cases,  whenever  more  school-room,  or  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  or 
more  apparatus,  or  any  repairs  of  the  existing  school-buildings  is  required,  the 
village  magistrate,  having  been  informed  of  these  detieiencies  by  the  district  school- 
inspector,  immediately  summons  a  committee  of  tlie  villagers,  called  the  '^  Schul- 
Yorstand.'^ 

This  Schulvorstand  consists — 

1.  Of  the  religious  minister  of  the  parish.  He  is  the  president  of  the  commit- 
tee or  Schulvorstand.  In  some  parts  of  Prussia,  however,  there  are  still  some  few 
remnants  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  possess  great  estates  •,  and  where  the  village 
is  situated  on  one  of  these  estates,  there  the  landlord  is  the  president  of  the  school 
committee.  This,  however,  is  so  rare  an  exception,  that  it  is*not  necessary  further 
to  notice  it 

2.  Of  the  village  magistrate,  who  is  selected  by  the  county  magistrates,  from  the 
roost  intelligent  men  jn  the  parish. 

3.  Of  from  two  to  four  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish.  These  members 
of  tlie  committee  are  elected  by  the  parishioners,  and  tlieir  election  is  confirmed  or 
annulled  by  the  union  magistrates.  If  the  union  magistrate  annuls  the  election, 
because  of  the  unfitness  of  the  persons  chosen,  the  parish  can  proceed  to  a  second 
election  ;  but,  if  they  again  select  men,  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  the  school  committee,  the  election  is  again  annulled,  and  the  union  mag- 
istrate himself  selects  two  or  four  of  the  parishioners,  to  act  as  members  of  the 
committee.  When  the  village  is  situate  on  the  estate  of  a  great  landed  proprietor, 
he  also  can  annul  the  choice  of  the  parishioners ;  but  these  cases,  as  I  have  before 
■aid,  are  very  rare,  and  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Prussia,  where  the  Polish  nobles  still  retain  some  of  their  former  possessions ;  for 
iu  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  land  is  now  almost  as  much  subdivided  as  in 
France,  and  is  generally  the  property  of  the  peasants. 

The  members  of  these  committees  are  chosen  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  new  election  takes  place. 

If  several  parishes  j(nn  in  supporting  one  school,  each  of  them  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  school  committee,  by  at  least  one  head  of  a  &mily.  The  county 
court,  however,  has  the  power  of  preventing  thin  union  of  parishes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  joint  school, — 

1.  When  the  number  of  children  is  so  great,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  instruct 
them  all  in  two  classes. 

2.  When  the  parishes  are  separated  too  iar  apart,  or  when  the  roads  between 
them  are  bad,  dangerous,  or  at  times  impassable. 

In  Buch  cases  there  muat  be  separate  schools ;  or  else  the  great  law  of  the  land, 
that  *^  all  the  children  muH  be  educated^"  would  often  be  infringed. 

II.  Where  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  members  of  different  religious 
denominations. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  a  parish  contains  persons  of  different  religious  opin- 
ions ;  and  then  arises  the  question,  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
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progress  of  primary  education  in  England,  **  how  shall  the  rival  ela"ins  of  these 
parties  be  satisfied,  so  that  the  great  law  of  Germany,  that  ^  all  the  children  mutt 
oe  educated,^  may  be  carried  into  effect  ?" 

In  these  cases,  the  governments  of  (Jermany  leave  the  parishes  at  perfect  liberty 
to  select  their  own  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  establish  separate  or  mixcnl  schools, 
according  as  they  judge  best  for  themselves.  Tho  only  thing  the  government 
requires  is,  that  schools  of  one  kind  or  another  shall  be  established. 

If  tho  inhabitants  of  such  a  parish  in  Prussia  determine  on  having  separate 
schools,  then  separate  school  committees  are  elected  by  the  different  Hects.  The 
committee  of  each  sect  consist  of,  the  village  magistrate,  the  minister,  and  two 
or  three  heads  of  families,  of  the  religious  party  fur  which  the  committee  is  con"^ 
stituted.  • 

If  the  inhabitants,  however,  decide  on  having  one  mixed  school  for  all  the  re- 
ligious parties,  the  committee  consists  of,  the  village  magistrate,  tlie  religious  min- 
isters of  the  different  parties,  and  several  of  the  parishioners,  elected  from  among 
the  members  of  the  different  sects,  for  which  the  school  is  intended. 

In  these  cases,  the  teacher  is  chosen  from  the  most  numerous  religious  party  : 
or,  if  the  sc^'wl  is  large  enough  to  require  two  teachers,  the  head  one  is  elected 
from  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  party,  and  the  second  from  those  of  the 
next  lai*gest  party.  If  there  is  only  one  teacher,  children  of  those  parents  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  religious  sect  as  the  teacher,  are  always  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  during  tho  hour  in  which  the  teacher  gives  the  relijrious  lessons,  on 
condition  that  the  children  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  own  religious 
ministers. 

One  of  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin  informed  me,  that  the  government 
did  not  encourage  the  establishment  of  mixed  schools,  as  they  think,  that  in  such 
cases,  the  religious  education  of  both  parties,  or  at  least  of  one  of  them,  often  suf- 
fers ;  but,  he  continued,  "  of  course  we  think  a  mixed  school  infinitely  be-tter  than 
none  at  all ;  and,  when  a  district  is  too  poor  to  support  separate  schools,  we  gladly 
sec  mixed  ones  established.'^  Tho  gentleman  who  said  this  was  a  lloman 
Catholic.  In  the  towns,  there  are  not  of\en  mixed  schools  containing  l^omanists 
and  Protestants,  as  there  generally  are  sufficient  numbers  of  each  of  these  sects 
in  every  town,  to  enable  the  citizens  to  establish  separate  schools.  The  children 
of  Jews,  however,  are  often  U)  be  found,  even  in  the  towns,  in  tho  schools  of  the 
other  sects  ;  but,  owing  to  the  entire  and  uncx)ntrolled  liberty  of  decision  that  the 
people  themselves  possess  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging matters,  and  no  jealousy  whatever  exists  between  the  different  parties. 
If  a  mixed  school  is  established  in  any  parish,  and  the  teacher  is  chos<fn  from  the 
most  numerous  sect,  and  if  the  minor  fiarty  becomes  discontented  or  suspicious  of 
the  education  given  in  tho  school,  it  is  always  at  liberty  to  estiiblish  another  school 
for  itself;  and  it  is  this  liberty  of  action,  which  preserves  the  parishes,  where  the 
mixed  schools  exist,  from  all  intestine  troubles  and  religious  quarrels,  which  are 
ever  the  most  ungodly  of  disputes.  In  leaving  the  settlement  of  this  matter  to 
the  parishes,  the  government  appears  to  have  acted  most  wisely ;  for,  in  these 
religious  questions,  any  interference  from  without  is  sure  to  create  alarm,  sus- 
pidon,  and  jealousy,  and  cause  the  different  parties  to  fly  asunder,  instead  of  co- 
alescing. AH  that  the  government  does,  is  to  say,  '*  You  must  provide  sufficient 
ichool-room,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  good  teachers,  but  decide  yourselves  how 
you  will  do  this."  The  consequence  is,  that  the  people  say,  "  We  can  try  a  mixed 
school  first :  and,  if  we  see  reason  to  fear  its  effects,  we  will  then  amicjibly  decide 
on  erecting  another  separate  one."  So  that  the  great  difficulty  arising  from  re- 
ligious difference  has  been  easily  overcome. 

The  duties  of  the  school  committees,  when  once  formed,  are: — 

1st.  To  take  care  that  the  parish  is  supplied  with  sufficient  schdol-room  for  all 
the  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 

2d.  To  supply  the  school-room  with  all  the  books,  writing  materials,  sbtes, 
blackboards,  maps,  and  apparatus  necessary  for  instruction. 

3d.  To  provide  the  teachers  with  comfortable  houses  for  themselves  and 
families. 

4th.  To  keep  all  the  school-buildings,  and  the  houses  of  the  teachers,  in  good 
repair,  often  whitewashed,  and  well  warmed. 
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5th.  To  take  care  that  the  salary  of  the  teachers  is  paid  to  them  regularly. 

6th.  To  assist  those  parents  who  are  too  p<M)r  to  provide  tlicir  children  with 
cl«)thes  sufficiently  decent  for  their  school  attendance. 

7th.  To  assist,  protect,  and  encourage  tlie  teachers. 

Stli.  To  be  present  at  all  the  public  exapiinaUous  of  the  school,  at  tlic  indue- 
lion  of  the  teachers,  which  is  a  public  ceremony  performed  in  church  before  all  the 
parishioners,  and  at  all  the  school  fete  days. 

If  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  committee  is  empowered  to  impose  a  tax  on 
the  householders  for  its  support,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  it 
iH  held  responsible  by  the  higher  authorities  for  his  regular  payment,  according  to 
the  agreement,  which  was  made  with  him  on  his  introduction.  The  school  com- 
mittee, howler,  can  not  discharge  the  teacher,  it  can  only  report  him  to  the  higher 
authorities ;  for  in  Prussia  none  of  the  local  authorities,  who  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  teacher,  and  who  might,  consequently,  imbibe  personal  prejudices 
against  him,  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  dismissing  him.  This  is  re- 
served for  those,  who  are  never  brought  into  pei-sonal  connection  with  liim,  and 
who  are  not,  therefore,  so  hkely  to  imbibe  such  prejudices.  Keitlier  can  the 
committee  interfere  with  the  interior  discipline  of  the  school ;  it  can  only  inspect 
the  condition  of  the  scliool,  and  report  to  the  county  authorities.  AVhen  the  com- 
mittee has  once  elected  the  teacher,  he  is  entirely  free  to  follow  his  own  plans  of 
instruction,  unfettered  by  the  interference  of  local  authorities,  as  he  is  presumed 
to  understand  his  own  business,  better  than  any  of  those  about  him.  If  the 
school-committee  neglects  its  duties,  or  refuses  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  the 
necessarj'  apparatus,  or  to  keep  the  schocil-house  in  proper  repair,  or  to  pay  the 
teacher  regularly,  he  has  always  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  inspectors,  or 
to  tlie  county  courts,  who  instantly  compel  the  local  authorities  to  perform  their 
appointed  duties. 

When  a  new  school  is  required,  the  school  committee  selects  the  site  and  plan' 
of  the  buildings,  and  sends  them  for  confirmation  to  the  county  magistrate.  If 
this  magistrate  sees  any  objection  to  the  plans,  he  returns  them  to  the  committee, 
with  his  suggestions  ;  the  plans  are  then  reconsidered  by  the  conmtittee,  and  re- 
turned  with  the  necessary  emendations  to  the  magistrate,  wlio  then  gives  his 
sanction  to  them.  Before  this  sanction  lias  been  obtained,  the  plans  can  not  be 
finally  adopted  by  the  committee. 

It  is  already  very  evident,  by  what  I  have  said,  how  very  much  liberty  of  action 
is  lefl  to  the  people  themselves.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
committees,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  plans  and  sites  for  school-houses,  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  school-rate,  the  county  magistrates  have  a 
negative ;  but  this  is  only  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  a  really 
vicious  selection  of  members,  or  of  unhealthy  or  otherwise  unsuitable  sites  for  the 
school -houses,  or  of  a  niggardly  and  insufficient  provision  for  the  support  of  tho 
school.  Such  a  limited  interference  is  always  necessar}',  where  the  interests  of 
the  acting  parties  might  otherwise  tempt  them  to  disregard  the  spirit  of  tlie  law, 
and  to  sacrifice  some  great  public  good  to  the  selfishness  or  ignorance  of  private 
individuals. 

Every  landed  proprietor  is  obliged  by  law,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  all  laborers  living  on  his  estates,  who  are  too  poor  themselves  to  do  so. 
Every  such  proprietor  is  also  obliged  by  law,  to  keep  the  schools  situated  upon  his 
,  estates  in  perfect  repair,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanliness ;  to  conform  to  all 
the  regulations,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  relate  to  the  election 
and  support  of  tho  teachers ;  and  to  furnish  all  the  wood  necessary  for  the  re- 
pairs and  warming  of  the  school-buildings,  and  all  the  apparatus,  books,  &c., 
necessary  for  instruction. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  England.  If  it  is  right,  that  the  law  should 
grant  to  the  proprietors  such  full  powers  over  their  property  even  after  death,  and 
should  enable  them  to  tic  up  their  land  in  their  own  family  for  no  long  a  time,  and 
thus  prevent  the  land  dividing  and  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  it  does 
abroad,  it  is  but  just,  that  the  landlords  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do,  at 
least,  as  much  for  their  t^^nants  in  this  country,  as  they  are  ooinpelUd  to  do  in 
c«»untries  where  the  poor  are  much  more  fav(»red  than  they  are  here,  and  whero 
the  inter<.*ets  of  landlords  are  much  less  prot^X'ted  by  law,  than  they  are  with  us. 
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It  Ronietinies  happens,  that  a  parish  is  so  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  build  the  now 
echool-housft,  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  In  these  cases,  in  order  that  tlie  great 
law  of  the  land  *'  that  every  child  must  be  educated^^  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, it  is  necessary  that  the  poor  parisli  should  receive  assistance  from  without. 
This  is  provided  for  by  a  law,  which  requires  that  each  county  court  shall  assist, 
ivitliin  its  district,  every  parish,  which  m  not  able  to  provide  alone  for  the  expenses 
of  the  education  of  its  children.  If  a  county  court  should,  from  the  number  of 
calls  upon  its  treasury,  find  itself  unable  to  supply  enough  to  assist  all  the  parishes 
of  the  county  which  need  assistance,  the  government  at  Berlin  grants  assistance 
to  the  county  court ;  for,  whatever  else  is  neglected  for  want  of  flinds,  great  care 
is  taken  that  all  necessary  means  for  the  education  of  the  people  shall  be  every 
where  provided. 

The  school  organization  of  the  Prussian  towns  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
Prussian  villages.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  superior  village  magistrates 
are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  that  in  each  village  there  is  one  of  these  civil 
magistrates,  who  is  a  member  of  the  village  school  committee,  and  is  held  respons- 
ible, if  sufficient  means  are  not  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. But,  in  the  towns,  the  magistrates  are  elected  by  the  citizens  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  municipal  corporations  liave  long  been,  on  the  whole,  liberally 
constituted.  The  privilege  of  citizenship  in  any  town  is  acquired,  by  gixnl  character 
and  honest  repute.  The  magistrates,  who  have  been  themselves  elected  by  the 
citizens,  can  admit  sueli  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  they  think  worthy  of  the 
position,  to  the  rank  of  citizens.  Jiut  all  citizens,  who  possess  any  ground  of  the 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  50/.,  or  in  large  towns,  of  about  2oOi.  in  Prussian  money, 
and  all  citizens  who,  without  jwssessing  any  ground,  have  incomes  of  at  least  'S^yl. 
per  annum,  in  Prussian  money,  are  by  law  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  tho 
town  magistrates.  The  citizens,  who  arc  entitled  to  a  vote,  elect,  every  three 
yi-ars,  a  number  of  representf\tives,  or,  as  they  arc  called,  town  councillors.  No 
person  can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  town  councillor,  unless  he  possess  land  of  the 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  at  least  150/.,  and  in  large  towns  of  at  least  200/.,  or 
wh<J8e  income  dt)es  not  amount  to  at  least  35/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  these 
councillors  depends  on  tho  size  of  the  towns ;  no  town  can  elect  fewer  than  nine, 
or  more  than  sixty.  Tlio  manner  in  which  they  are  elected,  differs  in  different 
towns,  but  1  believe  the  ordinary  custom  is,  for  each  division  of  a  town  to  elect 
one  or  more  to  represent  it  in  the  general  council.  These  councillors,  when 
elected,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whose  offices 
l.uit  from  six  to  twelve  years,  and  these  magistrates  appoint  from  among  themselves 
a  mayor,  who  is  chosen  also  for  twelve  years.  The  county  court,  under  which 
the  town  finds  itself  ranged,  has  the  power  of  annulling  the  election  of  the  mayor, 
and  of  any  of  the  magistrates,  whom  it  may  judge  unfit  for  their  office  ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  magistrates  or  the  town  councillors,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
obliged  to  proceed  to  another  election.  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  F*i'ussian 
municipal  system.  With  the  various  civic  and  political  duties  of  the  different 
authorities,  I  have  no  concern  here,  further  than  they  relate  to  the  education  of 
the  people. 

In  each  town  a  committee  is  chosen,  which  is  called  the  '*  schuldepulationj'' 
or,  as  I  shall  translate  it,  the  school  committee.  It  consists  of  from  one  to  three, 
but  of  never  more  than  three,  of  the  town  magistrates,  of  an  equal  number  of 
deputies  from  the  town  councillors,  an  equal  number  of  citizens,  having  t^e  repu- 
tation of  being  interested  and  skilled  in  school  matters,  (these  are  commonly  se- 
lected from  among  the  religious  ministers,)  and  also  of  the  several  representatives 
of  those  privately  endowed  schools  in  the  town,  which  are  not  supported  by  the 
town,  but  yet  fall  under  the  surveillance  and  direction  of  its  municipal  authorities. 
The  number  of  these  representatives  varies,  according  to  tlic  size  of  the  town. 
With  the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools,  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  chosen  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  elected  by  the  citizens ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  town  fmtds.  are  nominated  by  the  county  courts. 
To  these  members,  thus  elected,  is  joined  one  member  from  each  oi  the  com- 
mittees, which  are  elected  from  the  mac^i.^trates  and  town  courcilloi's  for  the  differ- 
cat  municipal  affairs,  if  the  former  election  should  not  have  admitted  au^  fev\vi\v 
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members  into  the  school  committee.  The  first  ecclesiastical  authority'  of  the  town 
is  aliio,  ex-officio^  a  member  of  the  committee ;  and  if  the  town  euutains  botli 
RoniauJ8ts  and  Protestants,  the  committee  must  be  composed  of  equal  proportions 
of  menibere  of  the  different  parties.  The  county  courts  have  the  power  of  annul- 
ling the  election  of  any  member,  if  they  see  reason  to  deem  him  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  town  authorities  are  obliged 
to  proceed  to  make  a  new  election. 

The  duties  of  the  town  school  committees  are  to  provide  sufficient  school-room 
for  all  the  children  in  the  town  ;  to  elect  a  sufiicient  number  of  teachers ;  to  pay 
them  their  salaries  regularly ;  to  provide  all  needful  apparatus  for  the  schools  ;  to 
keep  the  class-rooms  and  the  teacliei*8'  houses  in  good  repair,  well  whitewashed, 
and  well  warmed ;  to  take  care  that  all  the  children  of  the  town  attend  school 
regularly;  to  inspect  the  schools  at  stated  intervals;  to  provide  each  school  with 
a  play-ground ;  and  to  take  care  tliat  tiie  teachers  exercise  the  children  there 
every  morning  and  afternoon.  The  funds  required  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
town  seho^ils,  are  provided  from  the  treasury  of  the  corpcjration. 

The  t«jwn  councillors  are  responsible  to  the  ctmnty  magistrate  and  to  the  central 
government  for  the  due  performance  of  tliese  several  duties.  If  they  neglect  any 
of  them,  the  teachers  and  inspectors  complain  to  the  higher  authorities,  who  oblige 
them  to  conform  immediately  to  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Ik>sidi-s  these  municipal  authorities,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of 
the  whole  town,  it  often  happens,  that  each  school  in  the  town  has  its  peculiar 
Bchulvorstand,  corresponding  to  the  village  committees,  which  1  have  already 
described.  These  committees,  where  they  do  exist  in  the  towns,  elect  their  own 
teachers,  and  collect,  in  their  several  districts,  the  necessary  school  funds  from  the 
heads  of  families  dwelling  there ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  district  school  committeea 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  dis- 
trict, the  town  school  committee  is  obliged  to  come  forward  and  assist  it,  from  the 
general  town  funds.  The  latter  committee  is  the  general  superintendent  and 
assistant,  but  the  former  little  district  societies,  where  tliey  exist,  are  the  actual 
laborers.  Difference  of  religion  creates  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  t(»wns  than  iu 
the  country  parishes,  since  the  liomanists,  Protestants,  and  Jews  can,  if  they 
prefer,  manage  their  own  schools  separately,  by  means  of  the  little  school  socie- 
ttes,  and  are  never  forced  into  any  sort  of  connection,  unless,  where  it  is  agree- 
able t^)  iheniselves. 

The  Prussian  government  seems  to  have  considered  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  towns,  of  even  higher  importance,  than  that  of  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  to  have  require<l  the  formation  of  these  superior  coniniittees  in  the 
towns,  a.s  a  8<»rt  of  additional  stKJurity,  that  all  the  districts  of  a  town  should  be 
amply  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  careful  education  of  their 
children. 

These  committees  assemble  every  fortnight,  and  oftener  when  ncccssr.r\%  at  the 
town  halls ;  they  have  the  power  of  inviting  any  number  of  the  clergy  and 
teachers  of  the  towns  to  assist  at  their  conferences,  and  to  aid  them  with  their 
experience  and  counsels. 

Jn  many  parts  of  IVussia  these  central  town  committees  are  superseding  the 
smaller  district  school  stxiieties,  so  that  the  funds  of  fill  the  town  schools,  and  the 
choice  and  induction  of  all  the  teachers  rest  c«tirely  with  the  one  central  town 
school  conimittee  ;  and  in  the  ease  of  tovi-ns  containing  diff<'rent  religious  sects,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather  from  what  I  heard  in  Rerlin — for  on  this  point  I  could  find 
no  exprt»ss  regulation — the  Protestant  members  of  the  town  committee  appoint 
the  teachers  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and  the  Romanist  members  the  teachers  of 
the  Romanist  schools. 

But  in  every  town  every  religious  party  is  at  liberty,  if  it  pleases,  to  separate 
itself  from  the  central  town  committee,  and  to  form  its  own  separate  school  com- 
mitt^ie,  for  the  management  of  its  own  educational  affiiirs.  And  where  ever  the 
union  of  the  different  religious  parties  occasions  any  strife  and  disputes,  the  small 
district  comniittei^  are  sure  to  be  formed.  M'here  these  smaller  committees  do 
exist,  they  elect  the  teachers  for  the  s<'h')ols  under  their  management 

Groat  advantages  are,  however,  insured,  when  the  management  of  all  the 
lichoois  in  any  town  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee^  instead  of 
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eac'b  b^Dg  placed  under  the  direction  of  its  separate  committee  ;  or  when  all  the 
Romanist  schools  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  and  all  the 
Protestant  schools  under  the  direction  of  another.  For,  in  these  cases,  instead  of 
creating  a  great  number  of  small  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  eacli  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  classes,  in  which  children  of  very  diHerent  ages  aud  very 
different  degrees  of  proficiency  must  be  necessarily  mingled  and  taught  together, 
to  the  manifest  retarding  of  the  progress  of  the  more  forward  as  well  as  of  the 
more  backward,  several  schools  are  generally  combined,  so  as  to  form  one  large 
one,  containing  five  boys'  classes  and  five  girls'  classes.  In  these  clat^es,  the 
teachers  are  able  to  classify  the  children  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  teacher  may 
take  the  youngest  and  most  deficient,  another  the  more  advanced,  and  so  on.  In 
this  manner,  as  each  teacher  has  a  class  of  children,  who  have  made  about  the 
same  progress  in  their  studies,  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his  whole  energies 
upon  the  instruction  and  education  of  all  his  scholars  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  whole  time  tliey  are  in  school,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  neglect  one  part  of 
his  class  whilst  he  attends  to  another,  which  is  necessarily  the  case,  where  children 
of  difTerent  degrees  of  proficiency  are  assembled  in  one  class-room,  and  which  is 
always  necessarily  the  cause  of  considerable  noise  and  confusion,  tending  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  both  teachers  and  children. 

But,  besides  the  good  classification,  a  further  advantage,  which  results  from  tliis 
combination  of  schools,  is  the  greater  economy  of  the  plan.  AVhcn  each  school 
contains  only  two  class-rooms,  four  times  as  many  schools  arc  required,  as  when 
each  school  contains  eight  rooms.  And  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  a  school- 
building  containing  eight  class-rooms  costs  as  much  as  four  school- buildings,  each 
of  which  contains  two  cl&»-rooms.  Not  only  is  a  great  expenditure  saved,  in 
the  mere  erection  of  tlio  exterior  walls  and  roofs  of  the  buildings  themst'lves,  but 
a  still  greater  saving  is  effected,  in  the  purchase  of  land,  as,  instead  of  increasing 
the  area  on  which  the  school  is  erected,  it  is  always  possible  to  increaiie  its  height. 

Nothing  can  be  more  liberal,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  towns 
have  provided  for  their  educational  wants.  The  buildings  are  excellent,  and  are 
kept  in  most  admirable  order. 

The  town  authorities  are  held  responsible  for  all  this  ;  and,  wherever  I  went, 
I  found  large,  commodious,  aud  beautifully  clean  school-rtx)m8,  furnished  with  all 
that  the  teachers  could  possibly  require.  Along  the  length  of  the  rooms,  parallel 
desks  are  ranged,  facing  the  teacher's  desk,  which  is  raised  on  a  small  platform, 
so  that  he  niny  see  all  his  scholars.  On  either  side  of  him  are  large  blackboards, 
on  which  he  illustrates  the  subjects  of  his  lessons.  On  his  right  hand,  there  is 
generally  a  cabinet,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  books  aud  objects  of  ins-truction 
which  belonirs  to  the  school ;  and  all  around,  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  hang 
maps  of  diflVrent  countries,  and,  generally,  several  of  Germany,  delineating,  in  a 
strong  and  clear  manner,  all  the  physical  features  of  tlie  diflerent  provinces  and 
kingdoms  which  compose  the  '*  Fatherland." 

The  sch<K)l-r<.K3ms  are  continually  whitewashed  ;  and  should  there  be  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  village  authorities  to  keep  the  school -buildings 
in  proper  order,  or  to  provide  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  teachers  have 
always  the  power  of  complaining  to  the  inspectors,  or  to  the  country  nuigistratcs, 
who  immediately  com|>el  the  authorities  to  attend  to  these  important  duties. 

Besides  the  schcx)ls,  which  are  managed  by  school  committees  in  the  villages 
and  towns,  and  which  might  be  denominated  public  schools,  there  is  another  cL'uss, 
which  would  fall  more  properly  under  the  desijrnation  of  private  scho<»ls. 

If  a  private  individual  is  desirous  of  establishing  a  school,  as  a  means  of«earn- 
ina:  his  livelihood,  or  from  a  desire  to  offer  to  the  p<K>r  of  his  neighborhood  a  better 
e4lucation,  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  public  schools,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1st,  That  the  school  be  opened  to  public  inspection,  on  the  ground,  that  as  the 
nation  is  directly  interested  in  the  moral  education  of  its  citizens,  so  it  ought  to 
be  a.ssured,  that  none  of  the  children  are  subjected  to  immoral  and  corrupting 
iiifluLiiecfj,  during  the  time  when  their  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  impressions 
of  any  kind,  and  most  tenacious  of  them  when  received. 

*dly,   Tiint  no  p«'rson  be  employed  as  teacher  in  such  school,  who  has  not  ob- 
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tained  a  teacher's  diploma,  certifying  his  character  and  attainments  to  be  rachj  m 
to  fit  him  for  the  ofhce  of  teacher. 

3dly,  That  the  school  be  supplied  with  a  play-ground,  and  that  the  children  be 
allowed  to  lake  exercise  there  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  school 
hours. 

4thly,  That  at  least  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  ge<^raphy,  history,  singing,  and  science  be  given  in  the  school. 

5thly,  That  a  suthcient  number  of  teachers  be  provided  for  the  children  ;  and, 

Cthly,   That  the  rooms  are  kept  clean,  well  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

llie  profuse  expenditure  on  all  the  material  of  education  in  the  Prussian  towns 
astonished  mo  greatly,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  dame  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  empty  and  repulsive  interiors  of  many  of  our  national  school- 
rooms, with  their  bare  floors  and  uncovered  walls. 

I  took  the  greatee>t  pains  not  to  be  deceived  on  this  point ;  and  hearing  that, 
owing  to  some  municipal  disputes,  education  had  made  less  progress  in  Berlin 
than  elsewhere,  I  refjuested  Professor  Hintze  of  Berlin,  to  direct  me  to  the  worst 
school  in  the  city,  and,  having  visited  several  of  the  more  perfect  ones,  I  started 
one  morning  to  see  what  was  considered  a  poor  school  in  Prussia. 

It  was  managed  by  a  teacher,  who  had  established  a  school  for  the  poor  at 
his  own  expense,  as  a  private  speculation,  and  unconnected  with  the  town 
oommittees. 

1  found  a  good  house  containing/owr  class-rooms,  each  of  which  was  fitted  up 
with  parallel  desks,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  who  had  been  care- 
fully educated,  and  had  obtained  his  diploma. 

1  found  a  good,  dry,  and  roomy  play-ground  attached  to  the  school,  a  very 
agreeable  and  seemingly  intelligent  head  master,  who  was  owner  of  the  school, 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  classes  ;  and  the  only  cause  of  complaint  1  could  dis- 
cover, were,  that  the  rooms  were  lower  than  the  generality  of  school-rooms  in 
l^ussia.  not  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  in  height  5  that  there  was  a  paucity  of 
maps,  blackboards,  <fec. ;  that  the  desks  were  placed  too  closely  together  ;  and  that 
the  walls  were  not  so  white  and  clean  as  in  the  town  schools.  But  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  while  walking  throu^rh  the  rooms  of  this  building,  if  these  jieople 
oould  only  see  some  of  our  dame,  and  ^me  of  our  dirty  and  unfurnished  national 
schools,  what  a  palace  would  they  not  consider  this  to  be  ! 

The  regulations  which  I  have  been  describing,  by  means  of  which  the  enormous 
expenses  of  such  a  vast  educational  scheme  are  divided  between  all  the  different 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  means  of  which  each  parish  is  held  responsiblo 
for  the  education  of  its  children,  have  Ixren  f«>llowed  by  this  splendid  result — that, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  their  town  schm>ls  contain  five  or  six  times  as  many 
class-rooms  as  those  of  our  country,  the  Prussian  people  have  established  i28,646 
sch<M>lH,  which,  in  1844.  were  attended  daily  by  2,328,146  childrtn,  and  were 
directed  by  29,639  highly  educated  teachers,  of  whom  neatly  28,000  were  young 
professors,  who  had  obtained  dipl«>mas  and  certiHcaies  of  charaoier  at  the  normal 
colleges  !  Now,  could  this  magnificent  result  have  been  attained  if  the  i)eople, 
the  clerery,  and  the  government  luui  not  been  at  unity  on  this  great  question  ? 
Could  it  have  been  attained,  if  there  had  been  no  organiy^tion  of  the  parishes  and 
towns,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  different  educational  authorities  were  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  ?  Could  the  government  alone  have  borne  the  enormous 
expenses  of  establishing  such  a  system  ?  Could  the  government  have  even  aflforded 
to  c^rry  it  on  ?  •  And,  above  all,  could  private  charity  al«me  have  effoeted  so  vast 
and  splendid  a  result  ?  These  arc  questions  for  my  readers  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. 

The  central  committees  of  each  town  are  required  by  law  to  establish,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  institutions,  which  I  have  described,  one  or  more  superiorpri- 
mary  seh(x>ls,  the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  pr)pulalion  of  the  town. 
The  education  given  in  them  is  superior  to  that  given  in  the  primary  sehools 
themselves,  but  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  gymnasia  .  It  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical eharaet<.T  than  the  latter,  and  is  quite  Jis  good  as  the  rducxtjon  «»f  the  chil- 
dren of  our  middle  classes.  These  superior  primary  institution*  are  intended  for 
all  those  children,  who  have  passed  through  the  primary  sehooln,  and  whose 
pai'cnls  wi'-h  them  to  receive  a  better  education  than  that  given  in  the  latter 
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establish  men  tB,  without  their  having  to  go  through  the  classical  course  of  the 
gymua.sia. 

The  education  given  in  these  superior  schools,  as  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
Prussia,  is  gratuitous,  and  open  to  all  claries  of  society.  All  the  children  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  artizans,  many  of  the  boys,  who  afterward  enter  the 
teachers'  collei^cs,  as  well  as  many  others,  whose  parents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
very  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  even  children  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  richest 
classes  of  society,  arc  to  be  found  pursuing  their  studies  there  together,  in 
the  same  cla-ss-nwrns,  and  on  the  same  benches.  I  have  myself  seen  sons  of 
counts,  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  poor  laborers  work- 
ing together  in  one  of  these  classes  in  Berlin. 

Above  these  superior  schools  are  the  real  schools  and  gymnasia^  or  colleges, 
where  a  classical  and  very  superior  course  of  education  is  pursued,  and  where 
the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  are  instructed.  They  are  under  an 
entirely  different  direction ;  and  all  I  have  to  do  with  them  here,  is  to  mention, 
that  even  these  institutions  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  education  which  thev  offer.  Even  in  these  classical  colleges  chil- 
dren  of  \hkh'  laborers  arc  sometimes  to  be  found  studying  on  the  same  benches  on 
which  sit  the  sons  of  the  rich.  It  is  very  instructive  to  observe,  that  in  l^russia, 
where  one  would  imagine,  according  to  the  doctrines  preached  in  England,  that 
the  government  should j  until  the  late  revolution,  have  feared  to  advance  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  no  one  has  seemed  to  have  an  idea,  that  too  much 
instruction  could  be  imparted  U)  the  children  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrjiry,  every 
one  has  acted  as  if  the  public  order  and  public  morality  depended  entirely  upon 
the  people  being  able  to  think.  A  theoretically  arbitrary  government  has  been 
doing  every  thing  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  enable  the  people  t»7  educate  their 
children  as  highly  as  possible,  and  has  been  for  years  telling  them,  that  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  country  depend  greatly  on  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  while  here,  in  our  free  countr}',  we  still  find  people  speaking  and  acting,  as 
if  they  feared,  that  education  was  the  inevitable  harbinger  of  immorality  and 
disaffection. 

There  are  also  in  Prussia  a  great  number  of  endowed  schools,  which  derive 
their  incomes  from  the  rents  of  lands,  or  from  the  mterest  of  money  bequeathed 
to  them  by  charitable  individuals,  or  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  at 
different  times  by  the  government.  For  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  an  excep- 
tion made  in  the  operation  of  the  municipal  regulations,  which  I  have  described : 
neither  of  these  classes  of  schools  are  directed  by  Schulvorstande,  or  by  the  town 
oommittees.  Tlie  teachers  for  the  former  class  are  chosen  by  the  tiiistees, 
appointed  by  the  will  of  the  devisor  ;  the  county  courts  being  enabled  to  annul 
the  elections,  if  a  bad  selection  is  made.  The  trustees,  however,  are  unable  to 
appoint  any  person,  as  teacher,  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma*  of  competency 
from  the  provmcial  committee,  appointed  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  teachers' 
profession.  In  fact,  no  person  can  othciate  as  teacher,  in  any  Prussian  schot^l, 
unless  he  has  obtained  such  a  diploma.  This  is  the  parents'  guarantee,  that  he  is 
a  person,  to  whom  they  may  safely  intrust  their  children.  The  teatthers  of  the 
class  of  schools,  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  g«n'ernment,  are 
appointed  by  the  county  courts.  Tlie  town  committees  have,  however,  the  sur- 
veillance and  inspection  of  all  these  schools,  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  assist  them 
fVom  the  town  funds,  if  their  own  do  not  suffice  for  their  efHeient  maintainance. 
The  municipal  authorities  are  also  obliged  to  assist  all  the  parents,  who  are  too 
poor  to  do  it  themselves,  to  purchase  the  books,  slates,  pencils,  &c.,  recjuired  for 
the  class  instruction ;  and  they  are  also  obliged  to  provide  decent  clothing  for 
such  children,  a^  are  too  poor,  to  obtain  a  dress  sufficiently  respectable  for  seho<»l 
attendance.  And  here,  I  can  not  help  remarking,  on  the  general  appearance  of 
the  children  throughout  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  I  have  visited.  Th^ 
were  genVrally  very  clean,  well  dressed,  polite,  and  easy  in  their  maimers,  and 
very  healthy  and  active  in  their  appearance.  In  whatever  town  of  Prussia  the 
traveler  finds  himself,  he  may  always  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  walk  out  into  the  streets,  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


For  an  account  of  diplomas,  see  pa^e  1S8. 
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ing,  t.  f.j  between  the  hours  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  In  some 
towns,  a  stranger  would  imagine,  either  tliat  the  poor  had  no  children,  or  that 
they  never  let  tbeni  go  out  of  doors.  All  the  children  he  would  see  in  the  streets 
would  appear  to  him  to  be  those  of  respectable  shopkeepers.  This  is  a  very  sat- 
isiactory  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  the  school  system,  as  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness among  tlio  poor  arc  invariable  symptoms  of  a  satisfactory  moral  and  physical 
condition. 

The  law  requires  that  every  school,  both  in  town  and  country,  shall  have  an 
open  space  of  ground  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  children  pfiay  take  a  little  exercise 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  This  is  a  very  important  regulauon,  and  is  well 
worthy  our  imitation.  The  children,  in  Germany,  are  never  detained  more  tliaii 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  th9  school-room  at  one  time,  except  when  the  weather  is 
too  bad,  to  allow  of  their  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  hour  and  a  half, 
throughout  the  day,  they  are  taken  into  the  play-ground  for  ten  minutes'  exercise 
by  one  of  the  teachers  ;  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  then  changed,  and  the  chil- 
dren return  refreshed  to  their  work.  In  the  towns  this  regulation  insures  other 
and  greater  advantages,  as  it  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  filth  and  immorality  of 
tlie  streets.  In  most  cases,  our  town-schools  have  no  yard  attached  to  them,  so 
that,  if  the  children  do  change  the  bad  and  noxious  air  of  the  school-room,  it  is 
only  for  the  dirt  and  depravity  of  tlie  streets,  where  they  are  brought  under  evil 
influences,  much  more  powerful  for  injury,  than  those  of  the  schools  are  for  good. 
In  some  provinces  of  Prussia,  there  are  still  some  few  of  the  old  class  of  great 
landowners,  between  whom,  in  former  days,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided, 
until  Stein  and  Ilardenburg  put  the  laws  in  force,  which  destroyed  the  old  feudal 
system,  and  gave  the  peasants  an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing question  to  examine,  what  the  law  requires  these  landlords  to  do  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  |)eople  on  their  estates.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  selection 
of  the  teacher  is  left  to  them,  but  that  the  government  reserves  the  right  of  a 
veto  upon  their  choice,  in  all  cases  where  an  injudicious  election  is  made.  The 
landlords  are  required  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  schools  upon  their  estates,  and 
to  pay  the  schixil-foes  for  the  children  of  all  the  poor  lab<jrers  living  upon  them, 
and  not  able  to  pay  it  themselves.  They  are  also  obliged  to  furnish  the  materials, 
required  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  all  necessary  school-buildings ;  the  fuel 
re<|uired  for  the  schotil-rooms  and  teachers'  houses  through  the  winter  ;  and, 
where  the  sch(X>l  is  ifot  endowed,  the  sum  which  is  necessary  for  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  children  of  Uie  landed  proprietors  themselves,  often  attend  the  vil- 
lage schools,  and  work  at  the  same  desks,  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorest  peasants — a  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of  the  education  given  in  the 
primary  schmjls,  and  of  the  high  estimation,  m  which  the  teachers  are  generally 
held  by  all  classes  of  society. 

AlK»ut  eight  or  ten  years  since  all  the  Gennan  schools  were  conducted  on  the 
Bell  and  Lancasterian  meUiods,  the  children  being  led  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  young  and  half-educated  monitors,  as  in  our  own  parochial  schools  at  the 
present  day.  The  results  of  this  system  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  soon 
occasioned  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  German  govern- 
ments, perceiving  how  grievously  the  mental  education  and  mental  development 
of  the  children  were  retarded  by  subjecting  them  to  the  imperfect  care  of  half- 
educated  monitors,  prohibited  all  employment  of  monitors  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Ilenee,  it  became  necessary  to  considerably  increase  the  staff  of  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  expenditure  required  for  their  support.  In  the  towns  this  has  been  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  results,  as  tlie  towns  can  always  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  I  generally  found  that  each  of  these 
schools  throughout  Germany  had  a  staff  of  from  six  to  twelve  teachers  attached 
to  it.  each  of  whom  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  had  been  specially  edu- 
Ated  in  tlie  classes  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  from  his  sixth 
to  his  twentieth  year,  and  had  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitness  for  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

But  in  the  village  schools  the  results  of  this  rejection  of  all  monitorial  assist- 
ance has  been  less  satisfactory.  The  villagers  are  not  generally  rich  enough  to 
support  more  than  two  teachers,  and  often  not  niore  than  one,  and  this,  too,  in 
many  cases,  where  there  are  150  children  who  attend  the  school.    In  these  cases, 
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therefore,  monitors  are  greatly  needed  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  among  one 
part  of  the  children,  while  the  leaclier  is  instructing  anotlier  part,  and  to  relieve 
the  teacher  from  the  more  mechanie.il  part  of  class  insU'uctioii,  mt  tliat  ho  may 
apply  }iis  undivided  attention  to  thase  branches  of  instructions,  in  which  his  supe* 
rior  skill,  knowledge,  and  experience  are  most  needed. 

But  the  prejudices  which  the  Germans  hav^  imbibed  against  the  monotorial 
system,  are,  as  yet,  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing monitors  in  the  village  schmils.  Whenever  1  addressed  a  (rerman  teacher  on 
this  subject,  he  immediately  answered,  *'  Oh  !  we  have  had  enough  of  your  Lan- 
casterian  methods  ;  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  try  them  again."  It  was  very 
surprising  to  me  to  see,  how  universal  and  how  strong  this  antipathy  to  monitors  waa 
throughout  Germany ;  but  it  serveil  to  show  me,  how  deep  an  interest  all  classes 
took  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  as  it  was  evident  that  they  only  rejectetl  this 
means  of  lessening  the  parochial  outlay  in  the  support  of  tejichers,  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  essentially  injurious  to  the  sound  mental  progress  of  the  children. 

No  doubt  that  the  old  monitorial  system  was  deserving  of  all  their  maledic- 
tions ;  but  it  would  well  become  tlie  Prussian  educational  authorities  to  et^nsider, 
whether  the  means  between  the  old  system  and  the  present,  such,  viz.,  as  the 
monotorial  system  pursued  in  Holland  and  France,  is  not  the  true  state  of  things 
to  which  they  ought  to  aspire.  In  these  countries,  the  teachers  train  the  most 
promising  of  their  oldest  and  most  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  They  give 
them  instruction  in  the  evenings  when  the  day's  work  in  the  sch(K»l-room  is  over. 
These  monitors  are  paid  by  the  parochial  authorities  just  enough,  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  remain  at  their  posts  as  assistants  to  the  schoolmasters  until  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  after  which  time  they  are  removed  to  the  normal  colleges 
to  be  trained  as  teachers,  whilst  other  children  take  their  j)lact^  in  the  village 
schools.  To  these  trained  and  paid  monitors  nothing  is  intrusted,  but  the  mere 
mcclianical  parts  of  school  teaching,  such  as  the  elements  of  reading^  writxngy 
and  arithmetic.  All  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  parts  of  school  education, 
such  as  religious  instruction,  historj-,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  schoolmaster  himself.  But  the  princi))al  service  which  the  moni- 
tors render  to  the  te^ichers  is,  in  preserving  order  and  silence  in  the  sehof)l,  and  in 
watching  over  thrjse  classes,  which  arc  not  for  the  time  being  rcceivincf  instruc- 
tion from  the  schoolmaster.  By  this  means,  one  able  master,  with  the  aid  of  two 
intelligent  monitors,  may  conduct  a  school  of  100  children  ;  whenever  the  number, 
however,  exceeds  100,  there  should  in  all  cases  be,  at  the  least,  tw*>  superior  teachers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  want  of  monitors  is  felt  most  in  the  village  schools  ; 
for  the  town  schools  arc  conductwl  in  a  totally  different  manner.  Tn  a  town  a  greater 
number  of  children  are  found  assembled  together,  and  greater  funds  are  always 
found  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authorities,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
elected  by  the  people.  In  each  of  the  Pru!«ian  towns,  several  great  school-houses 
are  generally  built,  each  containing  from  four  to  sixteen  class-rrxmis.  The  num- 
ber does  not,  I  believe,  generally  exceed  eight  in  one  8oh<x)l-house,  and  some  have 
not  more,  but  hardly  any  fewer  than  four.  In  Germany,  ex<.*ept  in  the  poorest 
villages,  different  classes  are  never  instructed  in  the  same  room.  Even  in  the 
villages,  there  are  generally  two  or  three  class-ror)m8  in  the  village  school-house, 
for  each  of  which  a  separate  teacher  is  maintained.  This  plan  of  teaching 
tfie  different  classes  in  different  rooms,  adds  incalculably  to  the  etlieiency  of  the 
education  given.  In  each  room,  only  one  voice  is  heard  at  a  time — the  voice  of 
the  teacher  or  one  of  the  children.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  Tiot  disturbed 
or  diverted  from  the  teacher  by  what  is  going  on  in  another  class.  Each  room  is 
perfectiy  quic)^  The  teacher  can  be  heard  distinctly,  and  can  hear  every  noise  in 
his  class.  Besides  all  this,  for  equal  numbers  of  children  ftmr  or  five  times  as 
many  teachers  are  employ cil  in  Germany  as  in  England.  T^^ach  child  receives, 
tlierefore,  four  or  five  tiujes  as  much  a.«sistimce  and  attention  from  a  learned  man 
as  a  child  does  in  England.  The  individual  progress,  therefore,  of  the  children  in 
the  German  schools  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Swiss  schools,)  is  very 
much  grciiter  than  that  of  the  English  children.  Over  each  school-house  one  head 
teacher  is  appointed,  who  is  an  elderly  and  experienced  man,  and  who  himself 
takes  the  management  of  the  hiirhest  class.  Under  him  are  appointed  a  number 
of  younger  teachers,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  class-rooms  in  the  school- 
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house.  These  younger  masters  board  with  the  head  tcaehcr  in  his  house,  which 
is  generally  constructed  large  enough  to  afford  lodgings  for  the  staff  of  masterM 
required  for  all  the  classes.  Jf  the  class-roonjs  do  not  exceed  four,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  mixed  together  in  the  different  rooms,  and  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  their  protioieney.  If,  however,  the  school  contains  more  than  four 
class-rooms,  then  the  girls  .ind  boys  are  separated  into  two  distinct  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  three  or  four  classes  according  to  the  protieiency  of  the 
children.  In  the  town  schools,  theroibri^  it  is  much  easier  to  dispense  with  moni- 
tors, as  no  teacher  is  perplexed  with  having  to  direct  different  classes  in  the  same 
room.  Each  teacher  has  only  to  instruct  a  small  number  of  children  of  about 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  same  subject,  at  onetime  and  in  a  separate  rcwm.  He 
can,  therefore,  at  all  moments  engage  all  his  children  in  the  same  occupations,  keep 
them  all  under  his  constant  inspection,  and  direct  their  operations  much  better 
than  where  these  o|>erations  themselves  are  necessarily  of  three  or  four  different 
kinds  at  the  same  time.  But  even  ia  such  case,  the  teachers  require  the  assist- 
ance of  monitors,  in  the  writing,  drawing,  and  ciphering  exercises  ;  or  else,  as  I 
have  often  observed,  when  the  teacher's  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  class,  or 
when  he  is  attending  to  some  individual  pupil  in  one  part  of  the  school,  the 
juvenile  spirit  is  sure  to  begin  to  effervesce  in  another,  and  to  pnxluce  noise,  dis- 
order, and  interruption.  This  want  of  assistance  for  the  principal  teachers  was 
ahnost  the  only  fault  I  could  hnd  with  the  IVussian  seliools. 

The  school -buildings  were  generally  excellent,  and  often  ]iandsome  ;  the  class- 
rooms numerous,  lofty,  capacious,  and  always  clean  ;  for  the  inspectors  take  great 
care  that  the  parochial  authorities  do  not  neglect  the  whitewasliing  and  repairs. 
Tlie  scholars  themselves  were  always  exquisitely  clean.  The  rooms  were  con- 
stantly whitewashed  and  scoured.  The  law  obliges  the  sehtml  committees  to  do 
this.  If  any  n<'glect  in  these  particulars  is  evident,  the  inspectors  and  county 
magistrates  are  empowered  and  required  to  act  for  the  parochial  committee,  and 
to  raise  the  funds  neci-ssary  for  the  purpose  by  a  parocliial  rate  levied  upon  tlje 
householders.  But  from  the  beautiful  neatness  and  cleanliness  and  from  the 
excellent  repair  of  the  school-rooms  which  I  saw  in  different  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  Germany,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  people  fully  understoo<i  and  appreciated 
the  importance  and  utility  of  these  regulations. 

The  class-rooms  were  always  well  fitted  up  with  parallel  desks  and  forms,  and 
almost  always  with  excellent  maps  of  Germany,  on  which  all  the  leading  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  country  were  delineated  in  a  strong  and  forcible  manner, 
and  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  also  with  smaller  but  excellent  maps  of  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

At  one  end  of  each  cla-ss-room  is  the  teacher's  desk,  r.iised  a  little  above  the 
others.  Jiehind,  and  on  each  side  of  him  hang  great  blackboards,  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  moveable  hinges.  On  these  he  writes  copies  of  the  writing  exercises,  and 
draws  all  his  fijrurt^,  &c.,  for  the  illustration  of  his  lessons :  and  on  all  these  also 
each  child  is  called  upon  in  turn  to  explain  arithmetical  operations,  or  to  fill  up  or 
draw  the  outlines  of  a  map  of  some  part  of  Europe,  or  of  one  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  space  bi'tween  the  teacher's  desk  and  the  other  end 
of  the  room  is  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms,  at  which  the  children 
work  ;  for  the  Prussians  are  too  anxious  to  make  the  children  interested  in  their 
school  duties,  to  think  of  making  education  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  it 
necessarily  is,  by  forcing  them  to  stand  through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lessons, 
as  they  do  in  many  of  our  national  schools  to  this  day.  Each  sch<x)l  has  also  a 
yard,  where  the  children  take  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon school  hours,  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to  awaken  their  faculties,  while 
the  windows  of  the  class-rooms  are  thrown  open,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 
thoroughly  purified. 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  if  a  school-room  is  built  and  children 
attend  it,  the  results  must  needs  be  good  5  but  it  behooves  them  to  examine 
whether  they  have  left  any  influence  at  work  upon  the  children's  minds,  stronger 
than  the  influence  for  good  which  the  school  affords.  If  it  is  so,  it  seems  a  little 
sanguine,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  hope  for  happy  results.  The  whole  system  of 
things  in  Germany  is  so  entirely  different  to  that  in  England,  that  any  one  who 
attempts  to  describe  it  to  Englishmen  must  necessarily  appear  to  exaggerate.    I 
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can  only  say,  let  doubters  go  and  inspect  for  themselves,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  own,  that  I  have  not  said  nearly  so  much  as  1  might  have  done,  in  favor  of 
the  wonderful  efforts  tlie  people  and  tlie  governments  are  making  to  advance  the 
great  cause  of  popular  instruction. 

Each  child  buys  its  own  books  and  slate.  Those  children,  however,  who  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  small  school-fees,  and  who  are  consequently  sent  to  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  or  parish  in  which  they  dwell,  arc  provided  with  books, 
&c.,  by  the  town  or  parochial  authorities.  The  children  generally  carry  their 
books  home  witli  tliem  ;  and  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  a  trav- 
eler may  see  the  streets  of  a  German  town  or  village  filled  with  boys  and  girls, 
neatly  dressed  and  very  clean,  hurrying  to  school ;  each  of  the  boys  carr}'ing  his 
school-books  in  a  small  goat-skin  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  each  of  the  girls 
canning  hers  in  a  small  bag,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  The  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  dress  which  I  generally  observed  among  the  children  very  much 
surprised  me,  and  always  served  to  convince  me  how  the  educational  regulations 
were  tending  to  civilize  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  lower  classes  throughout 
Germany.  At  first,  I  was  often  disposed  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  com- 
panions, when  they  assured  me  that  the  children  I  saw  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poor  laborers. 

The  very  way  in  which  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  are  to  be  found 
mingled  in  the  same  school,  serves  to  show  how  superior  the  civilization  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Germany  is  to  that  of  the  English  peasants.  With  us  it  would  be 
impossible  to  associate,  in  the  same  school,  the  children  of  peasants  with  those  of 
even  the  lowest  of  our  middle  classes.  ]3ut  in  Germany,  I  constantly  found  the 
children  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  sitting  at  the  same  desk,  and  in 
almost  every  school  I  saw  the  cliildren  of  the  lowest  and  of  the  middle  classes 
mingled  together. 

In  Berlin,  one  of  the  teachers,  on  my  asking  him  whose  sons  the  boys  at  one 
of  his  forms  were,  requested  them  to  tell  mo  in  what  occupations  their  fathers 
were  engaged.  From  tliese  boys  I  learned,  that  one  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
another  of  a  ph^'sician  ;  that  othera  were  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers,  and 
others  the  sons  of  errand-men  and  porters.  Now,  were  not  the  children  of  the 
errand-men  and  porters  very  much  more  civilized,  polished,  and,  if  I  may  use  that 
that  much  abused  word,  more  gentlemanly  than  the  same  class  of  children  in 
England,  such  an  a^ociation  would  be  totally  impossible.  And  yet  this  to  us 
incredible  state  of  things,  exists  with  infinitely  less  discontentment  and  social  dis- 
turbance than  we  find  among  our  laboring  classes  in  England. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  educational  system  is  in  a  stationary  state, 
that  the  people  and  the  government  arc  resting  upon  their  oars,  or  that  they  now 
think  that  they  have  done  enough,  and  that  they  can  let  the  stream  bear 
them  on  without  further  exertion.  Far,  far  otherwise  ;  on  every  hand  extensive 
improvements  are  going  on,  as  if  they  had  only  commenced  last  year,  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  question,  and  as  if  they  were  only  now  beginning  the  work,  like 
fresh  laborers.  Here  I  found  a  new  and  handsome  school-house  just  finished  : 
there,  another  one  in  building ;  and  here,  again,  old  houses  being  altered  and 
enlarged.  In  one  town  I  found  them  preparing  a  great  building  for  a  normal 
college :  in  another,  I  found  them  preparing  to  remove  one  of  these  noble  institu- 
tions to  a  more  commodious  and  larger  set  of  buildings ;  and  wherever  I  traveled, 
I  found  the  authorities  laboring  to  estjiblish  infant  schrwls,  as  well  as  to  pei-fect  the 
educational  institutions  of  their  several  localitit?s.  It  sometimes  appeared  to  me 
as  if  all  the  resources  of  the  government  must  be  devoted  to  this  object;  whereas 
my  readers  must  recollect  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  normal  colleges,  this 
great  work  is  effected  by  the  people  lliemselves  ;  and  that  the  enormous  expend- 
iture, by  being  divided  between  all  the  different  towns  and  parishes  in  the  king- 
dom, is  scarcely  felt.  Since  ISIG,  every  year  has  witnessed  a  further  progress: 
old  schools  have  been  pulled  down,  new  ones  have  been  erected  ;  the  old  and  less 
efficient  teachers  have  gradually  died  off,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
excellently  trained  masters  who  now  direct  the  schools  ;  the  young  men  who  are 
about  to  enter  holy  orders  have  been  obliged  to  study  pedagogy,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  inspectors ;  the  regulations  respecting  the  factory  children, 
which  I  have  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  have  been  put  in  force ; 
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the  minimum  of   the  teachers^  salaries  has  been  considoitibly  raised,  and  the 
system  of  teachers'  conferences  has  been  perfected,  and  put  into  operation. 

I  shall  now  show  what  restrictions  exists  on  the  free  choice  of  books  by  the 
teachers.  Tho  Prussian  government  has  here  had  two  evils  to  guard  against : 
one  of  these  was  the  retarding  of  the  gradual  reform  of  Fchool-books,  which 
reform  will  always  take  place,  when  the  teachers  themselves  are  learned  men, 
when  they  thoroughly  understand  the  theory  and  practice  of  pedagogy,  and  when 
they  are  not  fettered  by  unwise  restrictions ;  and  the  other  was,  the  admission 
into  the  practical  schools,  of  books  of  an  irreli^ous  or  immoral  tendency.  These 
two  evils  are  guarded  against  in  the  following  manner  : 

No  book  can  be  used  in  any  school  of  the  provinces,  until  the  authoriUes  com- 
posing the  provincial  Schulcollegium,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  higher 
schools  and  gymnasia,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  province,  have 
licensed  it,  or  sanctioned  its  admission.  Any  book  which  has  been  so  sanc- 
tioned, can  be  employed  by  any  schoolmaster  of  the  province  in  which  it  was 
licensed.  There  are,  in  every  province,  a  great  number  of  works  on  religion, 
history,  science,  <S:o.,  which  have  been  thus  licensed,  and  from  which  the  teachers 
are  at  liberty  to  choose.  But,  if  a  schoolmaster  writes  a  book,  which  he  deems 
•better  qualified  for  school  use  than  those  already  published,  or  if  he  desires  to 
employ  a  work  written  by  some  one  else  and  which  is  not  licensed,  he  forwards  a 
copy  of  it,  through  the  inspector,  to  the  provincial  authorities,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  consent,  wjfiich  is  only  refused,  where  the  book  is  positively  imperfect  or 
unfit  for  the  young.  In  the  schools,  which  I  personally  inspected,  1  generally 
found  the  school-books  very  excellent,  and  written  either  by  teachers,  or  by  some 
person  engaged  in  the  educational  profession.  Coming  as  they  do  from  men  of 
very  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  pedagogy,  they  are  generally  well  adapted 
to  answer  the  wants,  which  the  writers  themselves  have  experienced,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  professional  duties.  With  the  above  restrictions,  the  choice  of  books 
is  left  entirely  to  the  schoolmasters. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  all  the  German  schools  is  suggestive; 
tho  teachers  labor  to  teach  the  children  to  educate  themselves.  There  is  little  or 
no  "  cram''  about  it,  if  I  may  use  an  old  university  phrase.  In  most  of  the 
best  primary  schools  of  England,  the  teacher  still  contents  himself  with  the  old 
cramming  system  ;  that  is,  he  tries  to  crowd  the  memories  of  his  scholars  with 
facts,  and  continually  exercises  their  memories,  without  ever  attempting  to 
develop  and  strengthen  any  of  their  other  intellectual  faculties.  Now,  we  know 
but  too  well,  that  a  man  may  have  the  most  retentive  memory,  and  the  best  stored 
mind,  and  yet  remain  as  incapable  of  reasoning,  as  improvident,  and  as  irrational 
as  ever.  lie  may  be  full  of  facts ;  but  may  be  as  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  or  to  turn  them  to  any  good  account,  as  one  bereft  of  the  faculties  of  speech, 
sight,  and  hearing.  If  a  man  can  not  use  his  reasoning  powers,  he  is  much  better 
without  knowledge ;  to  impart  facts  to  a  fool,  is  like  intrusting  fire  to  a  madman. 
The  great  desideratum  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  every  one  else  in  this  world,  is 
a  capability  of  using  the  reasoning  faculties  ;  not  that  this  will  always  save  a  roan 
from  false  ideas  and  from  irrational  conduct,  but  that  a  man  who  jKissesses  it  will 
be  more  likely  than  any  other,  to  take  a  right  view  of  his  position  in  life,  his 
duties,  and  his  advantages,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  understand  the  best  means 
of  improving  them. 

Next,  then,  to  implanting  good  principles  in  the  child,  the  first  object  of  every 
system  of  instruction  should  be,  to  teach  it  how  to  use  the  high  and  important 
faculties,  which  Providence  has  given  it,  as  the  means  by  which  to  insure  its 
temporal  happiness  and  continued  self-improvement  .Facts  are  necessary,  but 
fects  alone  are  not  enough  :  to  cram  a  child's  mind  with  facts,  without  c-oustantly 
exercising  its  reflection  and  its  reason,  is  like  feeding  it  with  quantities  of  rich 
viands,  and  denying  it  all  b')dily  exercise. 

The  German  teachers  are,  therefore,  taught  that  their  duty  is  to  awaken  the 
intelligence  of  their  children,  far  more  than  to  fill  their  heads  with  facts,  which 
they  would  not  know  how  to  use,  unless  their  reasoning  powers  had  been  first  cul- 
tivated.* The  8cho<»l masters  do  not  therefore  hurry  over  many  facts  in  one  lesson ; 
but  endeavor  to  make  them  think  and  reason  aboiir  tho  subject  of  instrnotion. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  left  to  the  unfettered  choice  of  the  teachers,  so 
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*Jiat  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  majority 
of  the  sch(X)l9 ;  but  in  all  that  I  visited,  I  invariably. found  the  simultaneous 
method  pursued.  By  tliis  the  scholars  are  divided  into  different  classes,  and  each 
^lass  is  insti'ucted  se[>arately.  This  is  not  done  on  the  old  shouting;  plan,  where 
i»ne  or  two  clever  brjys  give  the  answer,  and  all  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
breath,  and  often  without  having  known  what  the  question  was.  Not  so :  the 
class  under  instruction  fn*8t  reads  a  section  or  chapter  from  the  school- b(X)k, 
relating  to  the  subject  of  instruction  ;  the  teacher  then  endeavors  to  illustrate 
what  the  children  have  been  reading,  to  make  them  clearly  understand  it,  to 
assure  himself  that  they  do  understand  it,  and  to  impress  it  more  clearly  and 
firmly  upon  tlieir  niemories.  All  this  he  does  by  suggestive  questions,  which  ho 
himself  does  not  answer,  until  he  has  first  tried  whether  any  of  the  children  can 
answer  them  for  themselves.  AVhcn  a  question  is  put,  all  the  children,  wlio  are 
prepared  to  answer  it,  are  told  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  the  teacher  then 
selects  one  child,  who  stands  up  and  gives  wliat  lie  conceives  to  be  the  answer ; 
if  he  is  wrong,  another  is  selected  to  correct  him,  and  so  on  in  like  manner; 
but  until  the  teacher  has  called  upon  some  one  to  answer,  not  a  single  word  is 
allowed  to  be  s^iokon  by  any  member  of  the  class.  If  no  one  can  answer  the 
question,  the  teacher,  before  answering  it  for  the  children,  excites  their  curiosity 
about  it  by  questittns  and  hints,  and  stories  illustrating  or  partially  explaining  the 
subject  under  discussion  ;  and  when  lie  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  whole 
class  in  the  answer,  he  then  gives  it,  but  not  before.  By  these  means,  the 
refiective  powers  of  the  children  are  exercised  and  trained  ;  they  arc  taught  to 
think,  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  and  their  minds  acquire  strength  and  activity. 
During  every  lesson  the  teacher  stands,  and  the  children  sit  before  him  at  their 
desks.  The  most  perfect  silence  is  observed,  except  when  brr»ken  by  the  answer 
of  the  scholar  fixed  on  to  rejily,  or  by  a  question  njade  by  a  scholar  seeking 
explanation,  or  by  a  laugh  at  some  amusing  story  or  joke  of  the  teacher.  No 
lesson  is  continued  long.  Tlie  subjects  of  instructions  are  changed  about  three 
times  in  every  two  hours ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours,  the  children  of  all 
the  different  classes  meet  in  the  play-ground,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  tho 
teachers,  to  get  srnne  fresh  air  and  a  little  exercise. 

The  great  object  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  lessons  as  interesting  and  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  children,  to  keep  up  their  attention,  and  to  gradually  develop  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds. 

Tliis  s)stem  enables  the  German  teachers  to  watch  and  tend  the  progress  of 
each  individual  child.  No  child  can  screen  idleness  or  ignorance,  behind  tho 
general  shout  of  the  class.  The  teacher  sees  instantly,  if  a  scholar  fails  often  to 
hold  up  his  hand ;  and  as  he  questions  those,  who  do  hold  up  their  hands,  by 
turns,  he  socm  finds  out  if  a  child  is  really  attending  or  not. 

One  thing  which  greatly  Buri)ri8ed  me  in  aU  the  German  and  Dutch  schools 
was,  the  great  interest  the  children  evidently  took  in  the  subject  of  instruction. 
This  is  to  be  explained  entirely  by  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  treated  and 
instructed*  by  the  teachers.  The  teachers  address  them  as  intelligent,  rational 
beings,  and  in  a  conversational  manner,  as  if  they  expected  them  to  listen  and 
to  understand.  The  teachers  further  excite  their  interest  by  showing  them,  in  all 
their  lesson.s,  the  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  they  are  acquiring.  Constant 
references  are  made  to  the  different  pursuit,  in  which  the  children  will  be 
engaged  after  leaving  school ;  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  supplied  with  the  various  articles  of  foreign  produce  which  it  requires  ; 
to  the  duties  of  citizens  ;  to  the  history  of  the  countrj' ;  to  its  prjKluce,  its  phys- 
ical chacteristics,  and  its  political  relations ;  to  farming,  in  its  various  branches  ; 
to  the  great  inventions  and  vast  undertakings  of  the  day ;  to  the  wonders  of 
foreign  countries ;  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  newspaper  topics  of  the  day. 

I  have  myself  been  obliged  to  answer  questions  in  the  German  and  Dutch 
schools  about  the  navy  of  England,  the  wealth  of  England,  our  metropolis,  our 
colonies,  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland. 

Instruction,  or  amusement  which  will  excite  the  scholars  to  seek  instruction,  is 
sought  from  all  the  subjects  and  allusions  started  by  the  lesson.  The  children  are 
made  to  see  the  end  of  instruotion  and  the  object  of  schools  in  every  lesson  which 
is  given  them.    The  teachers  encourage  thein  by  words  and  looks  of  approval. 
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'  A  few  words,  such  as  "  that's  right,  Charles,"  "  that's  a  very  good  answer," 
**  you  have  explained  it  very  well,"  "  well  done  indeed,"  and  such  like  explana- 
tions, stimulate  the  children  as  if  they  were  at  a  game.  Added  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  arc  so  admirably  drilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  they  perfectly  under- 
stand how  to  make  every  thing  clear  and  comprehensible  to  tiie  least  intelligent 
scholar  of  the  class,  while  they  are  so  well  educated,  that  they  are  able  to  illus- 
trate each  lesson  by  a  hundred  interesting  stories  or  descriptions. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  vary  in  the  different  classes. 
In  those  for  the  younger  children,  who  have  only  just  entered  the  school,  they 
are  confined  to  Scripture  history,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing  ;  but, 
in  the  classes  for  the  elder  children,  not  only  arc  higher  and  more  advanced  exercises 
in  the  above  subjects  given,  but  the  scholars  learn  also  German  history,  geogra- 
phy, drawing,  and  mental  arithmetic.  Ju  this  last  subject  of  instruction,  1  some- 
times found  astonishing  progress  mode,  l^esidcs  tlie  above  lessons  which  the 
schoolmasters  are  obliged  by  law  to  teach  in  all  schools,  the  childr<>n  learn  to 
recite  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Psalms  and  the  finest  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated  national  melodies.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  which  are  open  to  all  the  children 
who  like  to  enter  them  after  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  are 
attended  by  the  sons  of  small  6hopkeei)ers  and  of  laborers  also,  the  course  of  edu- 
cation is  much  higher,  embracing  not  only  a  continued  exercise  in  the  different 
subjects  of  instruction  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  in  addition  to  these,  geome- 
try, universal  history,  and  the  French  language.  No  child  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  schools ;  but  all  are  admitted,  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  there 
aAcr  leaving  the  primary  schools.  These  schools  are  only  to  be  found  in  towns  ; 
but  each  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  at  least  one  of  them.  They  arc  gen- 
erally very  well  attended  by  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  contain  also 
many  children  from  the  poorest  ranks  of  society. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  generally,  has  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  Primary  Schools  in  Germany,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Prof.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Mann.  We  will  now  give  from  Prof. 
Bache,  and  other  authorities,  the  organization,  study  table,  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  several  schools  of  dififcrent  grades. 
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The  series  of  schools,  which  now  cluster  about  the  Orphan-house  of 
Halle,  are  called  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Franke  Foundations, 
and  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  instruction.  It  begins  with 
the  common  or  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  terminates 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years;  contains  a  "higher"  or  jniddle 
school,  called,  also,  a  "  burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life 
as  a  tradesman.  Also,  a  "real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupa- 
tions; and  a  classical  school,  or  "gymnasium,"  retaining  its  pupils  until 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting  them  for  admission  to  the 
university. 

The  attendance  on  these  schools  varies  from  year  to  year,  being 
made  up  of  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  from  Halle. 
The  attendance,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Bachc's  visit,  was  as  follows : 
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Free  School  for  boys  350,  in  four  claases. 

"        "      "   girls  350,  "  " 

Burgher  School  for  boys  600,  twelye  " 

"            "        **  girls  400,  eight  " 

Superior     "       "    "  100,  sU  " 

Real            "        "  boys  150,  five  " 

r^ : 1 1  OAA  •_  t( 


— ^_  , 

Gymnasimn  or  grammar  school  300,    six 

Psdagogium  80,    five 


(i 


Total,  2330 

In  the  establishments  for  education  there  were  at  the  same  time,  in  the  orphan 
house,  114  boys  and  16  girls,  in  the  boarding  school  230  boys,  and  in  the  pnda- 
gugitam  80,  total  436. 

The  school  which  the  boys  of  the  orphan-house  in  general  attend,  is  that  called 
the  ^^  burgher' '  or  citixcns'  school,  sometimes  also  called  middle  school.  Its  ob- 
jects are  thus  defined,  first,  ^^  so  to  train  the  sons  of  citizens  by  instruction  in  use- 
ful science,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  yean,  they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  begin 
a  handicraft,  or  other  trade ;"  second,  ^^  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  lower  claases 
of  a  gymnasium,  or  for  the  claases  of  a  real  school,  to  accomplish  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  French  are  taughf 

The  lower  classes  are,  in  &ct,  those  of  an  elementary  school,  and  the  boys  who 
leave  the  orphan-house  at  fomleen,  are  instructed  exclusively  in  this  establish- 
moDt  The  few  who  are  selected  to  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  the  Latin  school ; 
Latin  and  French  both  are,  however,  studied  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  burgher 
school,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupils  for  language,  is  thus  put  to  the  test. 
The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes  in  reference  to  ^e  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  each  is  subdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  every  subdivision. 
Thus  the  same  teacher  gives  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  of  study,  to  a  class  of 
boys  numbering,  on  the  average,  about  fifty. 

The  branches  taught  are :  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought.  Bible  history. 
Religious  instruction.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  Elements  of  geography. 
(Knowledge  of  home.)  Reading  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Cal- 
ligraphy. Stories  from  history.  German  grammar.  Composition.  Geography 
.of  Germany.  German  history.  French  grammar.  General  history.  Higher 
arithmetic.  Elements  of  geometry.  Bible  lessons.  Christian  morals.  Chris- 
tian doctrines.     Elements  of  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  singing  and  drawing,  besides  the  regular  class  teachers. 
The  pupils  are  examined  privately  once  every  six  months,  and  pubUdy  at  Easter, 
when  the  change  of  classes  takes  place. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on  the  above  list,  consti- 
tute the  breaking-in,  as  it  were,  of  the  child,  and  being  at  the  very  threshold  of 
instruction,  try  the  teacher's  skill  more  than  many  a  learned  branch.  He  must 
teach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thoughts  are  expressed  in  appropri- 
ate words.  Pestalozzi,  who  fi»t  practiced  upon  this  idea,  drew  the  child's  atten- 
tion to  the  human  frame,  as  the  subject  of  contemplation ;  others  have  preferred 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simple  natural  pho- 
Domemi  the  basis  of  the  inductive  lessons ;  others,  not  surrounded  by  nature, 
made  m&n  and  his  dwelling  their  theme ;  others  introduce  simple  lessons  on  ob- 
jects  of  nature  and  art,  which  can  readily  be  presented  to  the  child  for  his  exam- 
ination, and  on  which,  as  a  basis,  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natural  history, 
physics,  and  technology,  in  his  advanced  course.  All  these  are  good  in  their 
way,  but  such  as  I  saw  tried  seemed  to  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  th^  school,  and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  the  child  found  means  to 
apply  his  newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himself.  Of  all  the 
plans,  when  the  school  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  reference  to  nature  produces 
the  best  training  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  present,  here,  even  extracts  firom  the  numerous  works  which  contain 
the  methods  employed  in  these  exeruises. 

The  Bible  history  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are  principally 
given  orally,  the  morals  of  tlie  Bible  and  the  events  which  it  describes,  bemg  put 
into  such  a  form  that  when  the  sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day^  oomsa  \B^A>2bii^ 
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child's  hands,  he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest.  This  plan  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  beginner-s  horn-book,  and 
from  which,  1  feel  bound  to  say,  1  have  never  seen  any  good  result. 

I  can  not  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branches,  but  must  be  satisfied 
with  noticing  two  which  are  here  taught  particularly  well,  namely,  reading  and 
writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  taught  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  method 
of  Ilamisch,  developed  by  Scholtz.  The  child  makes  a  letter  on  his  slate,  after  a 
copy  upon  the  blackboard,  and  is  taught  to  name  it.  The  German  language 
having  a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter  has  been  learned, 
not  its  common  arbitrary  name,  but  the  sound  which  it  has  in  composition,  the 
pupil  has  made  some  progress  toward  knowing  how  to  form  combinations,  whidi 
is  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and  after  the  consonant. 
These  combinatiomi  are  first  written  on  the  slate,  and  then  pronounced.  The 
next  exercise  consists  in  placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  simple  combinations.  These  being  classified  by  careful  study,  the 
child  is  soon  able  to  compose  simj^e  sentences,  in  which  his  ideas  are  developed, 
so  that  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with 
intollectaal  exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  Uie  teacher  is  strikingly  exhibited,  and 
a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object.  The  written  letters 
being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with  the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not 
introduced  until  the  child  has  felt  the  necessity  of  it  in  his  further  progress.  It 
is  then  a  relief,  and  not  a  task. 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  wliich  had  been  under  instruction  for  only  nine  months, 
the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences  very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size, 
spelled  them  correctly,  and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inapplicable  to  our  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  vowel  sounds  arc  so  numerous ;  but  the  union  of  reading  and 
writing  may  have  its  advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  German  writ- 
ing are  composed  of  very  different  forms  from  those  of  our  round  liand,  and  which 
are  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular ;  hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of 
hand  is  required  to  trace  the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementary  forms 
is  required.  I  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at  Zurich,  who, 
by  being  constantly  practiced  in  this  method  from  their  earliest  instruction,  had 
acquired  a  very  striking  facility  of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  iu 
writing.  The  method  produces  a  facility  of  composition,  in  WTiting,  as  that  of 
Jaootot  does  a  fluency  in  speaking.  The  orphans  entering  at  ten  years  of  age, 
do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  this  class. 

The  geographical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  proceeds 
on  strictly  inductive  principles,  and  is  an  example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by 
making  the  pupil  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  wan 
the  course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject.  The  teacher  drew, 
first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  different  objects  or  bodies,  a  definition 
of  the  term  body,  then  led  them  to  define  extension,  dimensions,  &c.,  and  thus 
furnished  them  ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  for  establishing  tlie 
position  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room  was  determined  in  refer- 
ence to  these.  Then  commencing  with  home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Ilallc, 
they  gave  an  account  of  its  locuilities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them. 
Widening  hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  surrounding 
district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real  directions  of  places,  &c.  The 
pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of  geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with  his  own 
house,  rambles  through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighborhood,  set^ 
out  on  his  travels  through  his  fatherland,  vistti  foreign  parts,  sees  what  is  wortli 
seemg  in  the  natural  and  artificial  state  of  the  country,  finally  learns  the  relation 
of  its  paits  and  of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up  from 
the  first  to  the  last.  The  reverse  method  I  compared  with  this  over  ami  over 
i^in ;  some  teachers  have  found  this  tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systems, 
but,  judging  by  the  comparative  results,  I  give  this  method  gready  the  preference 
over  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connecting  history  with  it,  br.t 
eidarginff  the  general  intelligence,  while  it  improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper 
okMes,  m  pupils  use  maps  without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking 
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localities,  Sec.  At  other  times,  the  places  arc  indicated  by  one  pupil,  and  named 
by  another,  with  other  variations  of  exercise.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  responsee 
were  frequently  repeated  by  the  whole  class,  and  in  the  upper  classt^s  the  instruc- 
tion was  more  addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent  merits  of  this 
method,  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  requires  time, 
patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  routine  method,  or 
positive  teaching,  is  much  easier  to  the  instructor.  The  former  at  every  step 
unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter  frequently  ovorburthens  it.  If  the  positive  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  first  is  entirely  lost,  the  habit  of  thinking  remains,  while,  if 
acquired  by  the  second,  there  is  nothing  left  unless  some  improvement  of  memor}', 
and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

A  pupil  who  has  properly  improved  the  advantages  of  this  school,  will  have 
acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  of  geography  and  general  history,  will  be  lamiliar  with  the  his- 
tory, morals,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  his  general  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment will  be  such  as  befits  his  age.  If  especially  industrious  or  apt,  he  will 
have  had  an  oportunity  of  beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  havo 
a  iiaoility  in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  school.  It  would  seem 
that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical  studies,  he  should  be  s^it 
to  the  real  school  to  prepare  him  for  one  of  the  higher  mechanical  callings.  If 
he  should  have  had  tliis  advantage,  on  reaching  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  would 
have  added  to  his  stock  of  knowledge : 

Further  acquaintance  with  German  and  French.  Latin  and  English  if  re- 
quired, though  not  regularly  taught.  Ilistoiy  and  geography.  Natural  history. 
iVlathematics.  Practical  arithmetic.  Physics  and  chemistry.  Religion.  Im- 
proved writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intelligent  pupil  now  actually  enters, 
conforms  to  the  plan  of  the  Prussian  gynmasia.  Thb  gymnasium  has  six  elasses, 
divided  each  into  two  parts,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruction,  one 
part  being  six  months  behind  the  otl^r,  except  that  the  pupils  of  the  two  parts 
are  sometimes  assembled  to  listen  to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  are :  Religious  instruction,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  math- 
ematics, elements  of  physios,  history,  psychology,  and  logic.  Poetry  and  rhetoric, 
and  Hebrew  or  English,  as  the  student  may  desire. 
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The  following  plan  of  instruction  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Harnisch,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  Prussia : 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  an  elementary  course,  consisting  of 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  the  mother  tongue,  singing,  writing,  and  exer- 
cises of  induction,  taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  higher  course,  taught  in  three  classes,  and  between  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  years  of  age  of  the  pupils.  In  order  to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-oora- 
inissioned  ofiicer,  the  pupil  must  have  gone  through  at  least  Uie  lowest  of  the 
closaes  of  the  higher  school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  school  are :  relig- 
ious instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  language,  calligraphy,  geogra- 
phy and  histor}',  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  arranged  as  follows : 

First.  RtHgious  Instruetion. 

LOWKR  SCHOOL. 

Class  vn.  Bible  stories,  psalms  and  hymns,  appropriate  to  the  season.  Four  hours  per 
week. 

Clatti  VI.  If  iPtories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  hittory  of  the  Chris- 
tian charch,  catechism.    Four  houra  per  week. 

Clata  V.  Readiiif  and  explanation  uf  the  Bible,  and  of  Um  arranfement.    Th«  vm^%V  vdA. 
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hittorical  works  are  selected,  and  the  history  is  connected  with  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.    Catechism.    Five  hours. 
Class  IV.  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  church,  taught  by  Lather's  catechism.    Five  boors. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Moral  instructiou,  duties  to  God  and  man.    Three  houm. 
Class  II.  Reading  the  Bible  with  comments,  the  pupils  making  al>slract8.    Three  hours. 
Clays  I.  (Two  years.)    The  first  year  a  repetition  of  Luther's  catechism.    The  second,  a 
history  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    Three  houra 
Every  class  commits  verses  from  the  Bible  to  memory. 

Skcond.  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  t(^ether,  that  the  readiness 
afforded  by  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  may  both  be  C4iltivated. 

LOWKR  SCHOOL. 

Class  VII.  The  four  ground  rule%  with  three  places  of  figures  mentally.    Application  to 
questions  in  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 
Classj  VI.  The  same  rules  extended.    Three  hours. 

Clan  V.  Fractions,  with  applications  to  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 
Class  IV.  Proportions.    Three  hours. 

UPPBR  SCHOOL. 

Class  in.  The  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strength,  value,  time, 
and  general  quantity.    Two  hours. 

Class  II.  Exercii>es  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours. 

Class  1.  Review  of  the  course.  First  year,  practical  operations.  Second,  theory  of  sritb* 
metrical  processes.    Two  hours. 

Third.  Vocal  Music. 

LOWSR  SCHOOL. 

Classes  VII  &.  VI.  Practice  of  songs,  adapted  to  youth  of  a  cheerful,  serious,  military,  or 
religious  cast,  with  one  part.    Two  hours. 

Classes  V  &  IV.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  different  parts.  Elements  of  music. 
Two  bourn. 

trPPBR  SCHOOL. 

Classes  III,  II,  Sc  I.  More  difficult  choral  piecea  Theoretical  instruction  continued.  One 
hour.  There  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  select  choir,  intended  to  condua  the  vocal 
exercises  of  the  church. 

Fourth.  Readinr  In  the  lower  classes,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  in  the  higher,  the  style 
of  reading,  is  attended  to  especially.    Pieces  learned  previously,  by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWBR  foHOOL. 

Class  VII.  A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  facility  in  reading.    8ix  hours. 

Class  VI.  Readiness  in  reading,  and  repeating  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read.  Famil* 
isr  illurtrations.    Five  hours. 

Class  V.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  useful  in  common  life.  Four 
hours. 

Class  IV.  Reading,  with  attention  to  emphasis.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Rea<Jing  the  Bible  and  sacred  melodies,  with  the  view  to  correct  reading  in  this 
kind  of  composition.    Two  houra 
Class  U.  Reading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 
Class  I.  Reading  continued,  and  recitations  from  works  previously  read. 

Fifth.  Orthc^aphy  and  Writing.  These  may  be  taught  together  in  the  same  way  as 
mental  and  written  arithmetic ;  the  teacher  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  method. 

LOWBR  SCHOOL. 

Class  VII.  Copying  on  slates  from  the  blackboard.    Four  hours. 
Class  VI.  Copying  on  paper,  from  the  board,  and  from  books.    Four  hours. 
Class  V.  Venting  from  copy -slips,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.    (Practice  in  spelling  and 
writing.)    Four  hours. 
Class  iv.  Bimilar  exercises  continued.    Four  hours. 

UPPBR  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Copying  useful  papers,  such  as  registers,  accounts,  contracts,  Ac.    Two  hours. 

Class  II.  Calligraphy,  with  Roman  as  well  ss  German  letters:  practice  io  orthography; 
reading  of  letters  and  documents  in  various  handwritings.    Two  hours. 

Class  I.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  as  a  practical  intro* 
duction  to  business.    One  hour. 

Sixth.  Ustftd  knotdedge  taught  by  induction 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

Class  VII.  The  pupils  give  their  ideas,  verbally,  of  surrounding  ottjects  of  the  most  simpls 
kind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature  and  art.  Conversations  relating  to  them. 
Drawing  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  the  slate.    Three  hours. 

Class  VI.  Descriptions  of  animals  and  planta,  the  former  In  the  winter,  the  latter  in  tbs 
summer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  to  afford  exercise  in  the  formation  of 
phrases  and  io  orthography.    Four  hours. 
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ClaM  V.  The  most  esfiential  parts  of  physics  and  natural  history,  the  pupils  taking  notes  of 
the  le»ions.    Four  hours. 

Class  IV.  Compositions  on  various  subjects.  Letters  relating  to  civil  and  military  afTairs. 
Four  hours. 

VPPBR  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  History  of  Prussia,  and  drawing  of  mans.    Pour  hours. 

Class  II  General  geography,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Pas«in?from  pliysical  to  polit* 
ical  geonraphy.    Civil  geography  in  connection  with  the  former.     Five  hours. 

Class  I.  Universal  htstorv.  Onu  year  is  devoted  lo  ancient  and  one  to  modern  history. 
Selections  are  made  of  the  more  important  parts  of  history.    Five  hours. 

The  remaining  studies  only  belong  to  the  higher  bchool. 

Sbvknth.  German  grammar  and  ttyle. 

UPPBR  BCROOL. 

Class  III.  Logical  and  grammatical  instruction  of  the  German  lan^ruage  taught. 

Class  II.  Idiom  of  the  language.  Compositions  on  military  subjects,  with  especial  refer* 
ence  to  correctness  of  grammar. 

Class  I.  Acquaintance  with  the  best  writers.  Exercises  of  composition  on  subjects  taken 
from  history. 

Eighth.  Geometry. 

UPPBR  SCHOOL. 

Class  in.  Teaching  the  names  and  properties  of  mathematical  figures  by  induction,  in  con- 
nection with  drawing. 
Class  II.  Equations,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 
Class  I.  Elements  of  trigonometry. 

Ninth.  Drawing. 

UPPER   SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Drawings  from  common  objects,  varying  the  positions,  dec. 

Class  II.  Coppring  flowers,  or  drawings  of  implements. 

Class  I.  Architectural  drawing  with  instruments,  drawings  of  furniture,  dec. 

Dr.  Bache  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  above  plan : 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme,  because  it  convoys, 
in  as  brief  ^  compass  as  possible,  excellent  ideas  of  the  succession  of  courses  in  an 
elementary  school,  and  in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higher  school 
must  be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose  is  the  pre- 
paration of  youth  for  the  miUtary  service,  and  hence  tlwit  the  wants  of  the  servioe 
are  especially  iX)n8ulted.  Another  fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is 
a  Lutheran  school,  and  therefore  the  religious  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular views  of  that  church.  The  coui*se  of  morals  of  the  third  class,  I  must  say, 
however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for  although  our  duties  to  God  and  our 
neighbor  are  of  course  best  learned  from  his  Word,  yet  their  inculcation  by  pre- 
cept and  example  can  not  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  written  arithmetic  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  gradation  appears  to  me  good,  and  the  appUcation  to  ques- 
tions of  common  life  gives  a  zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The 
theory  of  arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow  more 
nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are  taught  as  they  ought  to 
be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with  the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  song,  from 
the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the  musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school* 
actually  superintended  by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  success  will  bo  com- 
plete. 

The  connection  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if  combined  with  early 
reading,  is  natural. 

llie  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well  drawn  out^ 
deviate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  class,  and  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to  it.  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is 
rather  synthetical  than  inductive.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  break  away 
from  this  method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  instruction,  from  the  apparently 
greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  pupil ;  some  teachers  have  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, as  too  slow,  though  ultimately  to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  mo  in  cases 
where  I  had  an  opportimity  of  comparing  the  results. 

The  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  course  of  drawing,  which  might 
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with  excellent  cfToct  be  so  extended  as  to  branch  out  into  complete  courses  of 
drawlniy  and  writing. 

As  tliis  plan  results  fixnn  an  extended  experience,  the  number  of  hoon  of 
instruetion,  per  week,  necessaiy  to  secure  tlio  results,  is  an  important  datum,  and 
OS  such  I  Iiave  retained  it,  whenever  it  was  inserted  in  tlie  original  programme. 


PUBUC  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN. 

The  capital  of  Prussia  is  well  supplied  with  public  educational  insti- 
tutions of  various  grades,  from  the  Krippen,  (or  mere  nurseries  for 
children  whose  parents  are  obliged  to  labor  away  from  their  homes  for 
their  daily  support)  tind  Klcinkinderbewahranstalten,  (or  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children  between  two  and  four,  resembling  infant  schools, 
but  not  doing  much  in  mere  instruction,)  to  the  university,  with  ils 
departments  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  schools  of 
preparation  for  gardening,  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  the  me- 
chanic, and  fine  arts.  Of  these,  we  have  selected  fur  description  a  few 
which  belong  to  the  department  of  primary  education  as  understood  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  two  which  rank  abroad  with  secondary  schools, 
but  correspond  to  the  grade  of  public  high  schools,  as  now  organized  iu 
our  large  cities,  as  parts  of  their  systems  of  public  instruction. 

ELEMENT AEY    SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Berlin  are  not  organized  as  a  part  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction ;  they  are  partly  private  and  partly  public ; 
some  of  them  are  intended  exclusively  for  the  poor,  and  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  city,  and  others  are  private  establishments,  in  which  the 
tuition  of  such  poor  children  as  attend,  are  paid  by  the  city.  In  the 
burgher,  or  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasia 
and  real  schools,  there  are  classes  which  belong  properly  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  1827,  Mr.  Reicholen,  member  of  tlie  school  council, 
devised  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  class  of  schools  for  poor  children  in 
Berlin,  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  adopted  in  the  kingdom  at 
large.  From  the  document  embodying  this  plan  we  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  organization  of  the  schools,  and 
illustrating  the  ditlcreuce  between  these  schools  for  the  poor  and  our 
common  schools^ 

Althou^rh,  in  the  middle  class,  the  co-opcration  of  the  parents  and  the  influence 
of  families  may  bo  depended  on,  the  contrary  holds  with  children  of  the  lowest, 
whom  it  ia  often  necessary  to  withdraw  as  much  as  pojivible  from  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  Iwid  example  of  their  parents.  In  the  case  of  these  cliildren,  tlio 
exertions  of  tlie  scliool  are  wholly  uniissisteil. 

In  the  new  org:miz:ition,  the  two  sexes  should  be  separated;  which  will  not ' 
increase  the  expense,  provided  the  schools  be  so  proportioned,  as  that  one  com- 
plete seh(K)l  bhall  contain  two  divisicms  havinj(  seventy-five  each,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls ;  these  two  divisions  forming  but  one  parish  school  for  three  hundred 
children,  in  one  building. 

Tlie  Kpeei\l  character  of  the  instructi6n  proper  for  poor  children,  is  defined  in 
these  two  words,  prayer  and  work 
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The  subjects  of  inittruotion  for  the  first  class  should  be  : 

1.  For  religion :  the  Bible,  catechism,  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity. 

2.  For  the  German  language:  language  considered  as  the  expression  of 
thought ;  the  most  general  rules  of  grammar,  clear  and  intelligible  pronunciation, 
reading  and  orth(^aphy. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  -tVrithraetic,  to  fractions  and  the  rule-of-three,  inclusive. 

5.  Singing,  and  particularly  exercises  in  sacred  choral  music. 

For  the  second  class  of  boys,  the  most  general  elements  of  the  natural  scicnoea, 
of  geography,  and  national  history,  as  weU  as  the  elements  of  geometry  and  linear 
drawing  should  be  added. 

For  the  second  class  of  girls,  instruction  hi  needle-work,  knitting,  &c. 

For  boys  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  first  class,  twenty-six  lessons  of  one 
hour  each  per  week,  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  four,  every  day; 
thus : 

3  hours  for  religious  instruction,  (principally  narratives  from  the  Bible.) 

12  hours  fi)r  the  German  language,  pronunciation,  reading,  orthography,  Sec. 
5  bouri)  for  arithmetic ;  3  fur  the  slate  as  far  as  division,  and  2  for  mental  arithmetic. 

4  hour^  for  writing. 

2  hours  for  singing,  (without  counting  the  verses  sung  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
__    day.) 

26  hours. 

•  For  the  second  class  of  boys,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  thirty-two  hours 
of  lessons  per  week,  from  eight  lo  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four,  every  day ;  thus : 

6  hours  for  religion,  instruction  in  the  Bible,  and  catechism. 

10  hours  for  the  Gfrman  language,  reading,  grammar,  intellectual  exercises. 

5  hours  fur  arithmetic,  on  the  slate  and  iu  the  head. 
4  hours  for  writing. 

2  hours  for  geoniMry,  and  linear  drawing. 

3  hours  for  natural  philo&^ophy.  geography,  and  history.  6cc. 

2  hours  for  singing,  (not  iucludlug  the  verses  suug  morning  and  evening.) 

32  hours. 

Girls'  school,  first  class,  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  twenty-six  hours'  lessODS  • 
week;  thus: 

3  hours  for  religion,  (narratives  from  the  Bible.) 

7  hours  for  the  German  language. 

3  hours  for  iirifhnietic,  on  the  sUte  and  mentally. 

3  hours  fur  writing. 

2  hours  for  Kinsring. 

8  hours  for  needle-work,  &c. 

26  hours,  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  four. 
Tlie  second  class  of  girls,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  thirty-two  hours*  lessons ;  thus : 

6  hours  for  relisrion. 

8  hours  tor  the  German  language. 

4  hours  for  arithmetic. 

3  hours  for  writing. 
3  l.ourI^  for  i«in<riii^. 

8  hours  for  needlework,  &c.,  (in  the  afternoon.) 

32  hours,  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four. 

A  child  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  pass  from  the  first  class  to  the  second  as  soon 
as  it  can  read  well. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange,  that  in  this  plan  of  study  no  menti(»n  should  bo 
made  of  tlie  time  devoted  to  exercises  of  tlic  memory  and  the  iiientnl  powers. 
But  the  coimiiitlee  has  considered  that  these  exercises  are  included  in  the  course 
of  study,  which  keeps  the  memory  and  intellect  constantly  in  action.  The  lessons 
in  the  German  language  will  always  furnish  cxereises  of  this  kind ;  and  in  charity 
schools,  above  all  otherp,  it  is  ueeessar}'  to  avoid  whatever  is  superfluous. 

The  chililrcn  of  the  lowest  class  have  c^eiurally  received  an  ill  bent  from  tho 
example  of  their  parents ;  the  strictest  discipline  is  therefore  required.  Order, 
neatness,  activity,  prompt  obedience,  are  by  no  means  the  lca.st  iinpwrtant  things  a 
^-hild  has  to  learn.     The  kind  of  instruclien,  the  gravity  of  the  master,  his  devo- 
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tedneM  to  his  pupils,  are  of  themselTes  a  solid  groand-work  for  discipline.  But 
rigor  is  sometimes  necessary  ;  and  in  a  school  for  the  poor  espeoially,  disdpline 
should  be  inflexible  in  oases  of  disorder  or  indolence.  But  let  the  masters  never 
forget,  that  the  severest  measures  of  discipline  should  be  pervaded  by  a  senti- 
ment of  tenderness  and  love,  which  chastises  only  to  improve. 

There  are  seven  evening  schools  in  Berlin.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  institute 
three  more  of  fifty  scholars  each,  two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  three 
ablest  and  most  zealous  parish  schoolmasters  shall  be  engaged  to  give  iW>m  eight 
to  twelve  hours*  lessons  a  week  in  the  evening,  for  which  they  shall  be  paid  a 
hundred  thaler,  (152.)  Reading  and  writing  wOl  be  constantly  taught  there,  and 
two  hours  a  week  devoted  to  religious  instruction. 

A  greater  number  of  evening  schools  will  be  opened,  if  they  are  found  to  be  wanted. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detail  of  the  expenses  which  the  city  must  bear  for  the 
support  of  fourteen  parish  charity  schools,  we  will  mention  the  very  slight  revenue 
which  these  schools  can  draw  from  other  sources. 

1.  A  government  order,  dated  January  30,  1827,  directs  that  in  every  parish 
charity  school  each  pupil  shall  pay  a  fee  erf*  one  silber-groscben  (about  five  &rth- 
ings)  a  month,  in  order  not  to  violate  the  principle,  that  every  father  of  a  fiimily 
is  bound  to  contribute  something  to  the  school,  even  though  he  should  claim  for 
his  children  the  favor  of  a  gratuitous  education  *,  for  the  exaction  of  this  trifling 
payment  does  not  take  from  the  instruction  its  gratuitous  character,  and  this  im- 
perceptible charge  produces  nevertheless,  in  a  school  of  three  hundred  children, 
the  sum  of  120  thaler,  (18/.) 

2.  Amongst  the  poor,  many  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  terms  of  private  schools, 
can  nevertheless  very  well  give,  besides  the  groschen  per  month  fixed  by  Uie  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  a  further  sum,  varying  fVom  five  groschen  as  a  minimum, 
to  ten  as  a  maximum.  Out  of  three  hundred  children,  this  would  apply  to  at 
least  a  fifth  *,  and  the  minimum  five  groschen  for  sixty  children,  will  give  a  reve- 
nue of  120  thaler,  or  1680  for  the  fourteen  schools,  (136/.)  This  extraordinary 
fund  (Authulfe-fund)  may  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  evening 
schools,  to  the  instruction  of  children  of  a  higher  class  who  have  fieillen  into  pov- 
erty, and  to  rewards  or  pensions  for  schoolmasters  in  their  old  age,  or  to  methodo- 
logical courses  for  their  improvement;  so  that  the  town  would  have  no  other 
expense  to  support  than  that  of  the  fourteen  parish  charity  schools. 

3.  finally,  the  donations  which  the  generosi^  of  the  citizens  may  give  to  the 
schools,  but  which  can  not  be  calculated  on  here,  will  form  another  resource  for 
improvement  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  excellence  of  a  school  depends  entirely  upon  the  master ;  the  choice  of  the 
master  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  flrst  importance.  In  a  school  for  the  poorest 
class  especially,  where  every  thiug  is  to  be  done,  and  where  the  master  has  con- 
stantly to  struggle  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  family  and  companions  of 
the  child,  he  should  possess  devotedness  to  his  calling,  patience,  knowledge,  an 
aptitude  and  taste  for  teaching ;  and  with  all  these  qualities,  that  rare  disinterest- 
edness which  induces  perseverance  in  a  career  at  once  humble  and  unaltering, 
and  that  enduring  serenity  of  soul,  that  pious  zeal  which  alone  can  secure  pros- 
perity to  a  school. 

The  masters  who  are  examined  and  declared  capable,  shall  be  appointed  for  life ; 
nevertheless,  in  case  of  negligence  or  misconduct,  they  shall  be  dismissed  without 
appeal,  by  an  order  from  the  town  authorities,  approved  by  the  school  board. 

Care  should  be  taken,  that  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  wives  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters shall  instruct  the  little  girls  in  needle-work. 

The  immediate  superintendence  of  each  poor^s  school  shall  be  specially  confided 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish,  named  by  the 
town  school  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the  poor^s  fund, 
charged  specially  with  the  ins))ection  of  the  external  business  of  the  school. 

The  supreme  superintendence  resides  with  the  poor^s  administration  and  the 
town  school  committee,  of  which  the  Stadt-Schulrath^  or  school  councillor  for 
the  town,  shall  always  be  a  member. 

Tlie  under  masters  shall  be  subject  to  the  head  masters ;  they  may  be  dismissed 
at  will  either  for  incapacity  or  misconduct. 

The  purchase  and  maintenance  of  btildings  for  the  schools  in  the  various  quar- 
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ten,  the  choice  and  superintendence  of  the  masters,  the  administration  of  the 
school  funds  belong  to  the  administration  of  the  poor. 

The  charity  board  of  each  quarter,  the  clergyman,  and  the  officer  charged  with 
the  special  superintendence,  shall  attend  to : 

1.  The  admission  of  pupils. 

2.  The  control  of  the  attendance  at  the  schools. 

3.  The  departure  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  annual  reports. 

1.  As  there  will  be  fourteen  parish  charity  schools  required,  the  town  will  be 
divided  into  fourteen  school  wards,  or  districts,  each  having  a  complete  school, 
(boys  and  girls.)  All  parents  living  in  each  district,  shall  apply  to  the  charity 
board,  and  particularly  to  the  special  officer,  to  obtain  admission  for  their  children 
to  the  school. 

This  admission  shall  take  place  generally  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  Easter  and 
NFichaelmas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  course. 

The  officer  shall  determine  whether  the  child  shall  be  admitted  gratuitously, 
(always  paying  one  groechen  per  month,)  or  be  made  to  pay  from  five  to  ten  silber- 
groechen,  which  will  form  the  extraordinary  fund. 

This  sum  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  from  month  to  month,  to  an  officer  of  the 
charity  board  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  shall  be  added  each  month  to  the  extra- 
ordinary fund. 

When  the  number  of  pupils  fixed  for  each  class  of  boys  or  girls  (seventy-five) 
shall  be  complete,  no  more  shall  be  admitted,  and  applicants  shall  be  sent  to  the 
neighboring  schools. 

2.  The  regular  attendance  at  the  school  shall  be  an  object  of  spedal  control 
and  the  most  active  vigilance  •,  for  this  is  the  source  from  which  flow  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  school  ean  produce.  It  would  be  very  fortunate  if  parents  and  chil- 
dren were  always  willing  of  themselves  to  facilitate  the  measures  adopted  to  secure 
regular  attendance  at  the  schools.  Unhappily  this  is  not  the  case,  particularly  in 
great  cities.  ^Vlthough  it  is  lamentable  to  be  forced  to  use  constrwnt,  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  commence  with  it ;  though  in  a  town  so  populous  as  Berlin, 
its  ^forcement  is  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

In  order  to  draw  to  the  school  all  the  children  of  an  age  to  attend,  the  school- 
masters shall  keep  a  register  of  attendance,  and  shall  send,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  an  extract  from  this  register,  pointing  out  those  who  afe  most  frequently 
absent 

The  poor's  commission,  or  one  of  its  members,  shall  send  for  the  parents,  and 
if  the  excuses  are  insufficient,  shall  warn  and  threaten  them.  Every  three  months 
a  list  shall  be  made  of  the  parents  who  will  pay  no  regard  to  the  repeated  remon- 
strances of  the  commission,  and  the  poor's  administration  shall  then  have  recourse 
to  means  of  constraint,  conformably  to  section  48,  of  title  XII.,*  in  the  second  part 
of  the  general  code,  which  adjudges  the  penalties  for  this  offense.  As  an  exam- 
ple to  others,  it  would  be  well  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  the  parents 
who  shall  have  been  fined  for  not  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  this  regularity  in  the  children 
who  come  to  school ;  other  measures  are  needed  to  secure  that  no  poor  child 
whatever  be  deprived  of  elementary  instruction.  In  great  cities  there  are  always 
a  considerable  number  of  unfortunate  persons  who  have  no  fixed  residence,  who 
are  shifting  about  every  quarter,  every  month,  and  often  every  day.  We  see  only 
one  way  of  coming  at  these,  which  is  this :  to  communicate  with  all  the  private 
establishments  of  elementary  instruction,  that  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
town,  and  to  arrange  that,  at  a  certain  time,  all  the  primary  schoolmasters  in  the 
town,  without  exception,  shall  deliver  to  their  pupils  a  certificate  of  attendance, 
the  form  of  which  shall  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  schools.  The  parents  shall 
be  obliged  to  show  these  certificates.  At  the  same  period,  the  municipal  police, 
or  commissions  chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  shall,  by  the  aid  of  the  census 
tables,  effect  a  general  and  simultaneous  inspection  of  the  whole  town.  The  list 
of  the  parents  who  shall  not  have  shown  the  certificates  of  attendance  at  school, 
shall  be  made  up  in  each  district,  and  they  shall  be  summoned  before  the  correo- 


♦  See  page  95. 
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Upnal  police  and  fined  according  to  law^  and  compelled  to  enter  their  children  in 
the  schools. 

'ilie  execation  of  soch  a  measure  would  doubtless  depend  much  on  the  zeal  of 
the  authorities  intrusted  with  it ;  but  difhculties  should  not  deter  us  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacred  duty  of  remedying  so  deplorable  an  evil. 

3.  The  law  requires  that  the  instruction  of  the  school  should  be  continued,  until 
the  clergyman  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  children  shall  deem  them  suf- 
Hcicntly  enlightened  on  the  subjects  most  important  to  a  rational  being  of  their 
olass.  No  hxed  age  will  therefore  be  named  at  which  they  shall  quit  the  school. 
This  will  be  determined  by  an  order  from  the  master  of  the  school,  and  the  cler- 
gyman charged  with  the  special  inspection ;  and  since  nothing  superfluous  will  be 
taught  in  any  parish  poor's  school,  this  decision  will  depend  upon  the  child's  hav- 
ing profitably  gone  through  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  school,  and  acquired 
i;^ose  moral  qualities  which  its  influence  ought  to  have  produced. 

It  will  in  general  require  at  least  six  years  fully  to  accomplish  the  end  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  education.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  children  who 
enter  at  six  or  seven,  will  be  suflScienUy  instructed  at  thirteen  to  quit 

The  leaving  of  the  school  shall  take  place  only  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  after  a  public  examination.  At  the  end  of  this  examina- 
tion, the  ecclesiastical  inspector  and  the  master  of  the  school  shall  make  a  list  of 
the  pupils  who  may  quit.  There  shall  be  delivered  to  each  a  certificate  of  depart- 
m'e,  the  form  of  which  shall  be  printed  ;  and  the  most  distinguished  shall  receive, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  books  suited  to  their  capacity }  the  expense  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  extraordinary  fund. 

It  wotild  also  be  very  useful  that  the  citizens  should  be  bound  under  a  penalty 
not  to  take  into  their  service  or  apprenticeship  any  child  who  had  not  a  certificate 
either  of  departure  or  of  attendance. 

4.  The  annual  reports  of  the  ecclesiastical  inspector  and  the  ofEcer  of  the  char- 
ity board  will  serve  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  schools.  Tliey  shall  treat  of 
the  internal  state  of  the  school ;  of  the  instruction  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the 
household  expenses ;  and  shall  point  out  imperfections,  to  the  remedy  of  which 
the  pour's  administration  and  the  school  board  shall  direct  their  efforts. 

Dr.  Bache  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  class  of  schools  in  1838 : 

There  are  at  present  nine  public  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  but  if  the  classes 
were  confined  to  seventy-five  pupils  each,  as  originally  intended,  fourteen  schools 
would  be  required,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Jklr.  Reichelen.  The  number 
of  pupils,  however,  in  charge  of  a  single  master,  is  greater  than  that  just  stated, 
thereby  impairing  essentially  the  efliciency  of  the  schools. 

The  masters  receive  fixed  salaries,*  the  fees  which  they  collect,  being  paid  over 
to  the  school  committee.  Of  the  two  schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin,  which  I  vis- 
ited, one  came  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  branches  of  instruction, 
except  in  tlie  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  botli  drawing  and  natural 
history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  branches  were :  1.  Religious  instruction. 
2.  Reading.  3.  German  language.  4.  The  geoCTaphy  and  history  of  Prussia. 
5.  Arithmetic.  6.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Natural  history.  9.  Writing.  10.  Singing.  In  none  of  these 
schools  is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  attended  to.  In  each  there  is  a  girls* 
school,  separated  from  that  of  the  boys,  and  giving  similar  instruction,  except  that 
a  portion  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  sex. 

According  to  rule,  these  schools  should  have  two  classes  for  each  sex,  the  head 
master  teacliing  the  first,  and  the  assistant  the  second  ;  in  one,  however,  the  two 
classes  were  sub-divided,  forming  four.  The  lowest  class  learns  to  read  and  write 
a  little,  and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  classes,  the  lower  contained 
pupils  from  six  to  nine,  and  even  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  upper  cUiss  pupils  from 

♦  The  salary  of  the  head  master  of  both  boys'  and  ffirla'  echoola.  latwo  hundred  and  twenty, 
five  dollars  per  annum,  bei>idf  a  which  he  has  his  lodging  and  certain  allowatice^.  Hmountiog 
to  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  The  pupils  pay  at  the  minimum  three, 
and  at  the  maximum  thirty  cents  per  month.  In  one  of  the  schools  wh'ch  I  visiterl,  the  feet 
amounted  in  all  to  abotu  nine  diillars  atid  8*>ventv-five  cents  pff  nionih,  flie  two-fifths  of 
which,  forming  ihc  ma,>tcr's  perqui!>ite,  amouultd  therefore  to  about  forly-st  vc-u  dollars  aycar. 
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eight  ftnd  nine  to  twelve  and  thirteen  years.  ThiB  divbion  requires  the  union  in 
one  class  of  pupils  in  very  ditferent  stages  of  progress,  and  renders  simultaneous 
teaching  alinobt  out  of  the  quotation.  Tlie  lower  class  has  twenty-six,  and  the 
upper  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  hours  of  inbtruetion  per  week,  the  former  having 
one  hour  less  per  day  than  the  latter,  which  is  a  good  arrangement  There  Is^a 
short  interval  of  recess  in  the  morning  exercises.  1.  Tlie  religious  instruction  con- 
sists, in  all  the  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and  reading  the  Ijible. .  The 
schools  are  for  i^testants,  and  the  Lutheran  catechism  is  used.  2.  Tlie  reading 
is  taught  by  the  phonic  inetliod.  In  many  schools,  the  reading  board  and  letter 
blocks  are  used ;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited,  writing  was  taught  with  reading. 
Exercises  of  thought  and  speech  are  interwoved  with  the  elements  of  reading. 
The  reading  Uioks  are  various,  and  combine  progressive  instruction  in  this  branch 
with  incidental  information  in  morals,  the  hisU;ry  of  the  country,  history  of  the 
church  and  of  sects,  biography,  geography,  natural  history  and  elementary 
physics,  grammar.  &c.  This  incidental  method  is  however,  far  from  giving  suffic- 
ient instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct,  though,  by  keeping  it  m  view, 
the  exercises  in  rending  are  prevented  from  degenerating  into  mere  lessons  of 
soonds.  I<>om  the  books  which  arc  allowed  by  the  highest  school  authorities  to 
be  used,  the  committee  of  any  particular  bchool,  after  consulting  the  master,  adopt 
such  as  they  please,  and  when  the  teacher  wishes  a  change,  he  applies  to  the  same 
aathority.  Ihe  list  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and  committee.  The  analysis 
of  words  and  sentences  is  attended  to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction 
are  practiced,  especially  where  younger  masters  from  the  teachers'  seminaries  aro 
employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  principally  upon  the  master,  it 
■ometiraes  varies,  even  in  the  same  school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  laid  down, 
the  spirit  would  be  difierent,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given  to 
the  teacher  which  determines  the  chaiacter  of  the  school.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  instruction  is  either  simultaneous  or  individual.  3.  The  German 
requires  no  special  remark ;  it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
phy 18  taught  by  beginning  witli  an  outline  of  general  geography,  referring  to 
maps,  and  leaniing  from  books.  There  is  a  great  detieieucy  in  the  implements 
for  teaching  this  branch.  5.  Both  mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  In 
one  of  the  schools,  the  ground  work  is  laid  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  and 
the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  single  rule  of  three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the 
pupils  acquire  g^.*eat  facility  in  mental  arithmetic.  6.  The  geonietiy  consists  of 
the  elements  of  form,  according  to  Pestalozzi.  7.  Tlie  weights  and  measures  are 
taught  as  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to  memory',  and  not,  as  in  Holland, 
by  actual  reference  to  the  standards  themselves.  8.  The  writing  is  taught  by 
copying  from  ordinary  copy  boards,  first  on  the  slate,  and  then  on  paper.  The 
blackboard  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is  resorted  to  for 
orth(^raphy.  The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is,  however,  only  tolerable.  9.  Vocal 
music  is  taught  by  liote,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  church  music.  The 
school  is  begun  and  ended  with  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with  prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporeal  punishment,  though  it  is 
allowed  in  extreme  cases.  The  individuals  of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places, 
unless  in  cases  of  gross  neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment.  These  places  are  in 
Bome  schools,  regulated  in  the  upper  classes  by  a  writing  lesson  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  which  correctness  in  speUing,  as  well  as  neatness  of  handwriting,  are 
taken  into  tlic  account. 

In  addition  to  the  class  of  elementary  schools  above  described,  there 
are  ^i  Berlin  many  more,  public  and  private,  numbering  in  1850.  over 
t«7enty  thousand  pupils  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Many  chil- 
dren of  this  age  arc  also  to  be  found  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia  and  real  schools.  The  burgher 
Bchools  embrace  a  wide  range  of  studies  and  methods  of  teaching,  from 
which  teachers  and  committees  in  our  own  country  can  derive  many 
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valuable  hints.  Although  impressed  with  some  general  characteristics 
by  the  law,  they  differ  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
population,  whether  in  a  large  or  a  small  village,  or  whether  each  is 
complete  in  its  own  course  of  study,  or  made  preparatory  in  some  of  its 
classes,  to  entrance  into  a  gymnasia  or  real  school.  There  are  upward 
of  eighty  schools  of  this  grade,  numbering  over  eight  thousand  pupils. 
We  give  descriptions  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished. 

DOROTHEAN   HIGHER   CrPY    BCHOOL. 

This  is  a  burgher  school  of  recent  establishment,  located  in  the  Dorothean  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  from  which  the  school  takes  its  name.  The  pupils  are  admitted 
at  six  years  of  age,  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prepared  to 
enter  a  business  life.  If  intended  for  a  professional  career,  they  pass  from  the 
second  class  to  the  third  of  a  gymnasium  or  grammar  school  at  about  fourteen. 
At  present,  there  is  no  first  class,  but  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied,  and  it  is 
intended  that  a  pupil  of  capacity,  who  has  passed  through  its  studies,  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In  this  case,  private  lessons  in 
Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  should  judge  that,  when  establisheid,  (his  class  will 
be  composed  only  of  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  pass 
to  a  "  real  school,^'  or  to  some  ^^  technical  school."  Many  pupils  are  actually 
prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses 
have  been  in  part  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of 
this  school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  gives  the  privilege  of  claiming  but  one  year 
of  military  service,  and  qualifies  for  employments  in  the  government  bureaux, 
which,  however,  do  not  in  general  require  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  school  consists  of  about  200  pupils,  arranged  in  five  classes,  of  which  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and  the  others  of 
two  years.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four  regular  teachers,  besides  four  assist- 
ants or  special  masters,  who  are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in 
teaching  particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes,  each  master  teaches,  in  gen- 
eral, the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  class  is  occupied.  In  the  upper 
claroes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  a  few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  this 
matter  is,  however,  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  or  head  master,  who  varies 
it  as  appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school.  In  some  of  the  classics,  there  is 
a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which,  however,  is  not  usual  in 
Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  in  general,  most  excellent,  and 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small  number  of  text-books  employed.  This 
is  not  peculiar,  however,  to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good 
school  in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  be  so  fully  imbued  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart  knowledge  principally  orally  to 
his  pupils,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual ;  hence  books  are 
chiefly  required  for  study  at  home,  and  individual  training  is  possible  to  an  extent 
which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  permit. 

The  following  statements  give  the  course  ofmstruction  in  detail : 

RSUOIOVS  IMBTRUCTIOir. 

Clam  VI.  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Class  V.  Stories  from  the  New  Testament. 

Class  IV.  Bible  History. 

Class  III.  Reading  and  explanation  of  selections  from  the  Scripture. 

Class  II.  The  evidences  ol  Christianity. 

The  stories  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  classes,  are  the  most 
remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  stories  are  chiefly 
narrated  by  the  teacher,  frequently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and 
in  the  fourth  class,  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Bible  itself.  The  narra- 
tions in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  various  explanatory  remarks  and  illuMrations 
of  the  history,  the  natural  history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  subject  of 
the  narrative  being  thus  fumillar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  interested  by  the  beautiful  sim- 
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plicity  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which  otherwise  he  might  fail  to  peroeive, 
sinoe  his  attention  would  be  engaged  with  the  incidents  about  which  he  was  read- 
ing, rather  than  with  the  style.  The  study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  first  than  of  the  second 
class. 

OBRJIAM  LANOUAOB. 

CUm  VI.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought  (inductive  exercises.)  Preparatory  exercises  in 
readinf  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.    Fluent  reading  of  words  and  sentences. 

Class  V.  The  most  irooortanl  parts  of  etymology  explained  by  reading  lessons. 

Class  IV.  Exercises  or  etymology.  Reading  from  a  text-book.  Stories  narrated  for  written 
exercisef*.    Orthographical  exercises. 

Class  III.  Grammatical  analysis  of  sentences. 

Class  II.  The  same  continued.    Original  written  exercises  and  descriptions. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought  are  admirably  conducted.  In  teaching  to 
read,  the  letter-box  and  composition-board,  are  ysed.  The  lowest  class  is  divided 
into  two  sections  in  receiving  this  instruction,  so  that  each  teacher  has  not  more 
than  twenty-five  pupils  under  his  charge.-  The  reading  exercises  throughout  the 
course,  will  be  found  included  under  the  title  of  '^  German.^'  Diesterweg's  read- 
ing book  for  schools  is  used  in  the  lower  classes. 

LATUr   LANOUAOS. 

Class  rv.  Regular  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech.  Translation  of  Gedicke's  reading 
book. 

Class  ill.  Constructions  varying  from  the  German.  More  difficult  parts  of  Gedicke'a  reading 
book.    <k>rnelius  Nepos. 

Class  II.  Irregular  parts  of  etymology.  Syntax.  Special  reference  to  the  differences  from 
the  German.    Ovid.  # 

Although  the  Latin  is  begun  with  the  fourth  class,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  each  week,  and  as  far  as  men- 
tal culture  is  concerned  to  those  who  leave  off  this  study  at  fourteen,  I  can  not  say 
that  observation  indicated  its  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect  knowledge 
18  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  effect. 

VaSKOH  LAMOnAOS. 

Class  V.  ExercisM  in  reading  and  translating  small  sentences. 

Class  IV.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs.    Exercises  on  simple  sentences. 

Class  III.  Irregular  verbs  and  rules  on  the  ui*e  of  pronouns.    Numa  Pompillus  begun. 

Class  II.  More  difficult  parts  of  the  French  grammar.    Numa  Pompillus  completed. 

ABITHMSTIG. 

Class  VI.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  numbers  up  to  one  thousand. 

Class  V.  Denominate  numbers,  and  preparatory  exercises  in  fractions. 

Class  IV.  Fractions 

Class  III.  Proportions,  with  their  applications. 

Class  II.  Elements  of  algebra,  involutiou,  and  evolution. 

OBOMBTHT.  . 

ClaM  V.  Regular  figures,  Ac.,  from  the  elements  of  geometry. 
Class  IV.  Lines,  angles,  and  triangles. 

Class  III.  Circles  and  Polygons.    Mensuration  of  plane  figures. 
Class  II.  Similarity  of  figures,  4cc. 

The  geometry  is  here  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  seminary  school,  ana,  m 
general,  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  appear  to  me  rather  too  much  diversified  for 
their  age. 

HATVRAL  BISTORT. 

Class  IV.  Domestic  animals. 

Class  III.  Viviparous  animals. 

Class  II.  Birds  and  fishes,  illustrated  by  a  small  collection. 

Physics  is  also  taught  in  the  second  class,  so  far  as  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  properties  of  bodies. 

OBOORAPHT. 

Class  V.  Knowledge  of  home.   The  district.    The  province.    The  kingdom. 

Class  IV.  General  geography. 

Class  ni.  Principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Class  II.  Europe  more  In  particular. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  home  includes  an  account  of  its  history,  its  monnmentt,  dis 
tingqjshed  men,  &c. 
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CtM  VI.  PrtiMriloiT  tifrciMi  In  lh«  lower  diTlilon. 
CtiiB  IV.  WlimR  from  copj  Dlpit 


I  onboiTiphj. 

Tho  tleiDcnlH  of  writing  arc  tnught  according  to  Pcstalom'a  method,  the  upper 
andliiu'er  limitHOftlio  Ivtters  being  given  by  horizontal,  and  the  slope  by  inclined 
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The  method  of  instrnctioih  is  timt  deviacd  by  Mr,  P.  Schmidt,  which  it  dc- 
neiibed  partjcalarlj  in  tliu  ncoounl  uf  the  royal  real  school  of  Berlin,  of  which  ho 

SiNQiNO  ia  tatight  by  car  in  the  tiro  loner  classes,  and  by  note  in  tho  Dpper. 
Thu  ciucuu'on  by  Ihu  second  clan,  which  I  heard,  was  eiAllent.  They  sing  in 
jiarta  and  by  note. 

Tile  following  table  shows  the  lime  deTOlod,  in  school,  during  the  week  bj 
each  eioss  to  the  scvvml  liubjecu  of  inslmetlon  : 


Nalural  irulory,  . 
Geography, 


r  E.  P.  Hr.boihr,  Boiinn. 
t  Slih«ur>orttiFlnMru> 
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Tlio  three  liighor  classes  have,  as  bliown  by  the  table  just  given,  six  liours  of 
recitiition  every  day,  except  WednesJay  niul  Saturday,  which  ai-e  lialf-hulidays, 
and  on  whieh  they  havi;  but  four  liours.     Tlie  lo\ve»t  chuw  has  but  live  hours  for  four: 
days  in  tlu;  \ve«.'k,  and  three  the  (ither  two.     The  increase  of  school  hours  in  the 
upper  cl:u«es,  is  manifestly  a  ]>roper  arrangement. 

This  disitrihution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  including  German,  Latin,  imd 
Frencli,  ninety-eight  houi^;  to  sciences  and  the  kindred  branches,  namely, 
nrithmetic,  geometry,  natural  hlstoiy,  geography  and  history,  eiglity-two ;  to  tho 
branches  which  specially  e<lucate  a  part  of  tlie  senses,  while  they  have  important 
applications  in  al'trr-lifo,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing,  forty-eight  hours,  and 
to  morals  luid  religion,  eighteen  hours. 

The  burgher  school  connected  with  Ihc  teachers'  seminary,  recently 
established  lo  educate  teachers  for  the  city  pchools,  present  several 
niodificalioiis  of  the  above  course,  both  in  the  order,  and  extent  to  which 
the  studies  are  pursued. 

FFMIXARY    SCHOOL   OF   DKRLIN. 

lliia  Is  a  biu-gher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  1832,  and  attached  to  tlie 
Teacliers'  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its  name  from  this  connectitin.  The  school 
I*  for  boys  only,  s\iul,  like  ot)»er  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  nreparo  for  tlio 
third  cLiss  of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active  life.  The  same 
tuachers  give  instruction  in  tliis  school  and  hi  the  seminary,  b«jing  assisted  here 
bv  the  pupils  of  the  seminary,  to  whom  this  serves  as  a  school  of  practice. 
There  are  four  regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for  draw- 
ing and  singing. 

Th;i  pupils  jire  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  six  years  of  age.  Tlie  time  of 
Tcar  fL»r  general  a  hnisjsion  is  Easter,  There  are  six  classes  in  the  scliool,  tho 
lower  four  of  which  each  retain  the  pupil,  if  hidustrious  and  intelligent,  a  year, 
and  the  two  upper,  eat;h  two  years.  Tlie  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight  years. 
Fifteen  ia,  liowcver,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who  do  not  pass  to  the  gym- 
nasium leave  the  .«cho')l.     The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  thirty.f 

Every  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers, 
at  wliich  the  parents  m.iy  attend.  Every  tliree  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note 
of  progress  and  coiithict,  to  be  handed  to  his  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  circu- 
br  wiis  sent,  containing  infi^rmation  in  the  form  of  an  al)stract  from  t\ic  acc<mnt 
kept  of  recitations  and  conduct.  It  hiXB  been  found,  however,  much  more  effect- 
ual to  give  a  written  statement  of  tho  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the 
school  jouriLal.  inasmuch  m  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents.  At 
Easter,  a  public  examiuiition  is  held,  and  those  who  liave  made  a  proper  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a  higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  wnicli  those  pupils  whose  parents  de^ro  it,  may  study 
under  the  eupcrintendc^nce  of  a  teacher4  during  the  time  considered  necessary  for 
the  prejv.ration  of  the  lessons  of  their  class.  The  following  division  of  tho 
studies  of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  Uklioioi;9  I.vsTnucTio?!.— Bible  history.  History  of  the  Cluirch  and  of  the  noformation. 
Protortaiit  (;otcrhlR:n. 

'i.  laANouAOEs.— (.t;  German.  Fluency  in  rondins;,  nnd  rcndinc^  In  answer'.n?  questioai. 
Capabiiily  of  whtin;;  im  exercise  upon  an  urdiniiry  subject.  Crainmur  of  the  lanTuai^e.  (A) 
latin.  i^nhiyjrAiAiy,  etymuloKy*  and  the  element  of  syntax.  Trnn^Iatiou  of  un  easy  l^atin 
ttiithur  (ConieliiLH  Ne()o.'<)  iuio  (ierraan,  or  of  an  ua9y  (leriuan  author  into  i<atin.  {e)  French. 
Knowledge  of  the  Gnunmur.  Facility  in  the  tmnalatiun  of  easy  authors,  and  in  writing  cumposi- 
Uuns. 

3.  SciieNCKs.— (fl)  .Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written.  Positive  nnd  nepratire  quantities.  Invo- 
lution and  evolutiim.  (Z*)  Geometry.  Phuio  geometry,  with  practical  applications,  (c)  Natural 
History.    Knowledge  of  the  most  important  luincrala  and  plants  of  the  neighborhood.    General 

•  Of  which  Dr.  Diesterweg  is  director. 

t  The  BchcKjl  fees  for  the  four  lower  classes  are  three  dollars  and  seventy-flve  cents  per  quarter, 
AOd  for  the  two  higher  chuisus  four  dollars  and  flfly  cents  per  quarter,  besides  a  charge  of  one  dol- 
lar twelve  and  a  half  cents  tor  fuel  durin;;;  the  winter. 

X  The  fee  for  private  study  in  four  doUttm  and  tlfty  cents  per  qaartcr. 
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outline  of  zoolo^  and  anthropology,    (d)  tieog^phy,  physical  and  maUicmaUciU.    (e)  Hietory. 
OuUiiiCs  of  universal  hiatory.    History  of  the  country. 

4.  Mkchanical  AcquiaicMBNTs.— (a)  Reading,    {b)  A  good  handwriting,    (e)  Draughts  of 
models,  tUniiiure,  Uc,    {d)  Singing. 

It  willf  be  found,  subBequently,  tluit  I  have  taken  reading  out  of  tliis  clasa,  and 
placed  it  beside  the  German  huiguagc,  to  which  it  is  subsidiary,  and  where  it  is 
classed  in  the  preceding  school. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  following  rules  are 
laid  down,  and  after  carefully  visiting  the  scliool,  I  can  testify  tha^  they  are  fully 
observed.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  I 
saw,  from  the  liveliness  and  activity  which  prevails  hi  its  classes. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  Air  as  practicable,  in  all  branches  ;  thus,  in 
the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented  to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its 
peculiarities,  and  to  express  his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects 
which  are  known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects  are 
illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts  are  taught,  and 
their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil  proceeds  first  from  particulars  to 
generals.  Subsequently,  the  order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand 
whatever  he  is  required  to  remember  ;  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  taught  by  lecture,  mingled  with  questions. 
The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself  readily  and  correctly ;  tlie  teaclier  speaks  no 
more,  therefore,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce  suita- 
ble answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  constantly  encouraged. 
He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  interesting.  Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and 
repetition  of  what  is  heard,  lead  to  original  thought.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
expected  only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must  be  Katisfied  to 
allow  some  to  learn  wliat  others  have  found  out.  The  common  mistakes  of  over- 
burdening the  mind  w^ith  positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teach- 
ing, are  to  be  avoided,  as  botli  are  injurious  to  mental  development.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and,  therefore,  should  know  how  to 
communicate  it  without  a  book,  and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper 
questions.  It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the  meas- 
ure of  his  success  in  after  hfe ;  and  hence  this  activity,  rather  than  positive 
knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the  object  of  the  instruction  at  school. 

In  regard  to  this  last-named  principle,  although  I  consider  it  applicable,  in  a 
ereat  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  exception  must 
be  made  of  the  cases  of  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the 
school^  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  immediate 
occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  education  effective.  In 
general,  where  the  mind  may  be  cultivated  by  diflferent  studies,  choice  should  be 
made  of  those  most  likely  to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career, 
especially  if  his  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have  time  to 
master  the  complete  circle. 

RcLioiors  IxsTaccnoit. 

Clam  VI.  Four  hours  per  week.    Narration  by  the  teacher  of  stories  fVora  the  Old  Testament,  In 

the  words  of  the  Bible,  repeated  by  the  pupils.    Eaiy  veraas  learned  by  heart. 
Clan  V.  Four  hours.    Stories  from  tlic  go«pcl«v  except  the  lattw  portion  of  the  Life  of  Chriat. 

Church  songs  and  Bible  versos  learned. 
Class  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  connected  form.    The  moral  of  the  history 

is  impressed  upon  the  children.    The  Ten  Commandments  and  church  aongs  oom- 

mittetl  to  mrmorv. 
Claas  nr.  Two  hours.    The  fife  and  doctrines  of  Christ)  to  the  period  of  his  imprisonment. 

Cliurcli  history.    Four  weeks  are  set  apart  for  learning  the  geography  of  ralestine. 
ClasB  IL  Two  hours.    I'he  Protestant  catechism  committed  to  memory  and  explained.    Church 

songs  and  verses  committed. 
CbMS  I.  Two  hours.    A  compendium  of  the  histor)'  of  the  Christian  Church,  particularly  after  th« 

apostolic  age.    History  ol  the  Reformation.    Review  of  the  Bible.    Committing  tm 

memory  paalms  and  hymnSf  continued. 

Gksman  Lanquaqk. 

OImbVI.  Four  hours.    Exercises  of  speech.    Stories  narrated  to  the  chlMren  and  repeated  bj 
them.    AAer  learning  to  write,  these  stories  are  written  upon  the  alaie. 

Chun  V.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orthography.    Etvmology  begun. 

IV.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orthography  and  style.    Every  week  a  short  oompoaitloii  il 
written  on  some  sutidect  which  has  been  narrated. 
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don  ITT.  Gramroar  continued. 

Clan  11.  Four  huura.  Origijial  compoflUioos,  ifihich  are  corrected  during  Uie recitations.  Syntax 
commenced. 

Qau  I.  Three  hours.  Compoeitions  on  historical  sul)jects.  Easays  written  at  home,  and  cor- 
rected in  the  cluisa-rootn.    Syntax  continued. 

Latin  Lanouaob. 

Claaa  IV.  Three  hours.  Declensions  of  nouns,  ac^ectirea,  and  pronouns  learned.  Examples 
learned  by  heart,  and  others  written  as  an  exercise  at  home.  Auxiliary  verl>8  con- 
jugated. 

Class  in.  Four  hours.    Corapfirison  of  adjectives.    Hejo^ular  verbs  conjugated. 

Class  IL  Four  hours.    Irretjrular  verbs.    Byutax  begun.    Translation  ttom  Ljitin  Into  Cierman. 

Class  I.  Six  hours*  Grammar  continued.  Written  exercises  at  home  and  in  the  class.  Every 
four  we«'ks  an  extempore  exercise  is  written,  which  the  teachers  correct  out  of  school 
hours.    Cornelius  Nupus  read  and  construed. 

French  Lanouaqb. 

Class  ni.  Three  hours.    Exercises  in  reading.    Elements  of  grammar.    Words  learned  by  heart 

Easy  exercises  written  at  home  and  in  school  hours. 
Qass  II.  Four  hours.    Regular  and  irregular  verbs  learned.    S>iitax.    Translations  (h)m  French 

into  German.    Worda  learned  by  rote. 
OasB  I.  Four  hours.    Written  exercuies  of  increased  difficulty.    Tables  dictated  and  learned  hf 

heart.    Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  read. 

Aritbmktic. 

Class  VI.  Four  hours.  Practical  arithmetic  The  fXiiidamental  operations  taught  with  nomben 
fKim  one  to  one  hundred ;  first  mentally,  then  with  bioclLS,  and  afterward  witk 
figures.    Exercises  prepared  at  home  twice  a  woetc. 

Class  V.  Four  hours.  The  four  ground  mies  coutinaed,  with  numbers  as  high  as  one  thousand. 
Exercisi'S  in  readinu:  tuui  writing  large  numbers.  Mental  arithmetic  especially  prac- 
ticed.   Addition  and  subtraction  of  abstract  numbers. 

ClaoB  IV.  Four  houre.  Addition  and  subtraction  revised.  Multiplication  and  diviaion  of  abotract 
numbers.    Weights  and  mt^nsures  explained. 

Claas  III.  Four  hours.    The  lour  ground  rules,  with  fractions. 

Class  IL  Thnn;  hours.    Revimm  of  the  above.    Rule  of  three. 

Claas  I.  Three  hours,  in  the  first  year  practical  arithmetic  finished.  ProportioDS  and  decimal 
tractions.    Eiemenis  of  algebra.    Mental  algebra. 

Gbombtrt. 

Class  IV.  Two  hours.    The  ef«ential  preparatory  exercises  in  form,  in  connection  with  drawing. 

Rudiments  explained. 
Qaas  HI.  Two  hours.    Practice  in  the  position  of  points,  drawing  of  lines,  angles,  pUne  figureii 

representations  of  Mlidx. 
Class  II.  Two  hourr.    Elements  or  geometry  proper,  the  point,  line,  angles,  triangles,  and  mea^ 

ores  of  straight  lines,  surfaces,  and  contents. 
Oasa  L  Two  hours.    Plane  geometry  completed,  with  practical  exerdsea.    Every  alternate  aiv 

montiis  lessons  in  physics  ore  given. 

Nati;ral  History. 

Qaas  IL  Two  hours.    In  the  summer  term,  study  of  certain  clasaea  of  planta.    In  the  winter  term, 

of  animals.    The  subject  is  illustrated  by  drawings. 
Clam  L  Two  hoimi.    .Systematic  botany  during  the  winter  term,  and  zoology  and  mineralogf 

during  the  winter. 

Gboorapht. 

Clam  III.  Two  hours.     ICnowledtre  of  home.    Beriin  and  its  environs.    Regency  of  Potsdam. 

Province  of  Brandenburgh.    Necessary  technical  terms  explained,  as  horizontal,  ver- 

ticcl,  &c. 
Clam  IL  Two  hours.    Geography  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 
Clam  L  Two  hours.    General  geography,  pMlicularly  Europe  and  America.    Asia  more  generallj. 

Africa  and  Australia  very  briefly. 

HlSTORT. 

dam  n.  Two  hours.    View  of  universal  history,  biographical  rather  than  chronological. 

Clam  L  Two  hours.    First  year  universal  history  completed.    Second  year  the  historjr  of  GennmiTi 

and  particularly  of  Prussia.    The  most  important  inventi<xui  and  disooveriea  art 

noticed  in  connection  with  the  history  of  these  coiintri|8. 

Rbadino. 
Clam  VL  Seven  hours.    Reading  by  the  phonic  (Imntir)  method.    Analysis  of  words  In  regard  lo 

division  into  aylhUiles  and  sounds. 
Clam  V.  Seven  hours.    Mechanical  reading  continued,  but  with  reference  to  the  meenlng  or  llm 

words.    The  pupils  are  examined  upon  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 
Clam  IV.  Four  hours.    Explanatory  reading  continued.    Accentuation.    No  piece  is  allowed  It 

be  read  without  its  being  understood. 
Clam  IIL  Two  hours.    Rythmical  reading  begun.    Interesting  portioot  of  the  matter  read, 
rated  by  the  pupils  in  their  own  words. 
I  n.  Two  hours.    Rythmical  reading  oootinned. 
LTwohooTB.    Beading  of  some  of  tlMQerowaoiaaica.    Aaalyib  of  ths  taldwi  raid. 

8 
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Writiwo. 

Ctan  VI.  rive  honrs.  Introductory  exercises  or  drawing  upon  the  slato.  Copyinigr  the  small  let- 
ters irom  the  biaci(  board.  VVritiug  on  paper.  Capital  letters.  U  riUeu  exercises  ai 
home  twice  a  week. 

Class  V.  Five  hours.  Writing  of  Cennan  characters  ccmtinuod.  Roman  letters  begun.  Copying 
from  a  book  at  home,  with  speciiU  reference  to  orthography. 

daasIV.  Four  hours.  Writing  iuiiermua  and  Roman  characters  coniinued.  Two  hours  copy- 
ing from  copy-fliips.    Two  hours  writing  from  dictation. 

Class  III.  Three  hours.  Exercises  of  Clns»  IV.  continued.  Pupils  who  write  well  are  allowed  to 
write  without  lines.    Writing  without  copies,  according  to  progress. 

Closs  II.  Two  liours.  Exercises  continued.  Must  of  the  pupils  write  without  lineSf  or  by  directp 
ing  points  merely. 

GUas  I.  The  written  exercises  In  other  departments  are  examined,  to  ascertaiiTtho  character  of 
the  handwriting.    No  special  lessons  ore  given. 

Drawino. 

Glass  IV.  Two  hours.  Drawing  straight  lines  in  various  directions  and  of  various  lengths.  Mak- 
in^  definite  angles.    Drawing  triangles,  squares,  and  other  rectilinear  figures. 

daas  III.  Two  hours*    Drawing  of  circles  and  ovals. 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  Drawing  of  bodies  bounded  by  planes  and  straight  lines  in  perspective. 
Drawing  of  curves. 

Qaas  I.  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  ft-om  plaster  casts,  and  models. 

SlN^lNO. 

CUm  IV.  Two  honrs  suffice  to  learn  fifteen  or  twenty  songs,  of  one  or  two  verses,  by  note,  and 

some  ten  choral  songs. 
Class  ni.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  parts  continued.    Chorals  with  one  voice. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Bongs  with  two  or  three  voices  continued. 
QosB  I.  Two  hours.    Songs  and  chorals  with  three  or  four  parts. 

Once  during  the  morning  there  is  an  interval  for  recreation  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in  their  exercises  of  marcliing  and 
cotinter-marcliing,  and  the  like,  by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  far  as  it  extends,  seems 
to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as 
the  senses ;  to  give  mental  vigor,  while  it  furnishes  information  usefid  to  the 
pupil  in  after  hfe. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction,  even  as  intended 
for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the  fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object 
of  wliicli  I  do  not  understand.  In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  in.struction 
may  be  given,  as  in  tlus  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  commimicating  the  instruction  by 
conversation  and  lectures,  renders  it  very  eflFective.  lliere  are  in  all  the  classes, 
taken  together,  twenty -two  hours  per  week  devoted  to  religious  instruction 
here,  and  eighteen  in  the  other,  but  the  programme  does  not  show  a  gain  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  motlier  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the  programme,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accuracy  of  expression  in  conversation  and 
writing.  Both  this  and  the  foregohig  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  all 
the  classes. 

The  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  a  gymnasium, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  liistory,  the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist, 
aud  perhaps,  to  use  the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools,  **  because  sucli  always  has  been  the  custom."  I  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over  that  of  the  other,  consiilcrhig  the 
time  of  twenty-seven  hours  devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  as  in 
the  other. 

The  French,  besides,  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to  give  the  due 
proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is  introductory  to  the  courses 
m  tLe  real  schools,  which  are  parallel  with  the  gynmasia,  and  prepare  for  the 
polytechnic  or  other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  Uie  university.  It  is 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than  at  present.  The  Latin  language 
IB  begun  in  the  fourth  class,  or  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  third  class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hours  a  week,  until 
tt  year  afterward.  These  languages  occupy  forty-seven  hours  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  fotmdation  laid  for  arithmetic.    The  pupils  are 
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engaged  a  year  in  practical  arithmetic  before  they  are  introduced  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  abstract  numbers.  Habits  of  thought  are  given  by  simple  exercises  in 
mental  aiithmetic  The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mind  by  computing  with  cubes, 
according  to  the  method  in  the  schools  of  Holland.  Written  arithmetic  relievea 
the  mental  exertion,  aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then 
carried  on,  combining  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  reaching  algebra,  which 
is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally. 

The  course  of  geometry  begms  with  ideas  of  form,  in  connection  with  drawing, 
according  to  Pe^talozzi's  method,  wliicli  it  follows  in  general.  It  is  tlius  a  pow- 
erfid  means  of  stimulating  the  mind,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  greater 
than  if  the  subject  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  results  are  much  more 
satisfactory.  If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent  in  a  pupil,  his  powers  of 
invention  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  out  by  this  method.  * 

Natural  history  is  not  left  to  incidental  instruction,  to  be  derived  from  the 
reading-book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two  years.  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this  instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself,  out 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  zeal  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school.  I  think  it  preferable,  except  in  the 
omission,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the  domestic  animals.  There  will  be, 
I  doubt  not,  great  improvements  in  {caching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At 
present,  the  plan  is  hardly  formed,  and  the  collections  for  illustration,  where  they 
exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  (juite  small.  There  is,  besides,  a  tendency  to  make 
the  course  too  strictly  scientific 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine 
years  of  f^e,  with  a  description  of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  com- 
bined with  geography,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  class.  The  practice 
of  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere  chronological  details,  cannot  be 
too  much  commended.  The  pupil  learns  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of 
men  who  liave  made  an  impression  upon  the  ago  in  which  they  lived ;  these 
events  form  an  outhne  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  may  subsequently 
be  filled  up  in  detail  Again,  the  discussions  of  inventions  and  discoveries  in 
art  or  science  afford  relief  from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and 
serve  to  show  the  influence  of  genius  exerted  in  civil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use  of  words  having  a 
meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be  nearly  per^ct.  No  reading  is  allowed, 
however,  witliout  understanding  not  only  the  words,  but  their  connection,  and 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  sentences.  The  habit  of  thus  giving  paraphrases  of 
subjects,  leads  to  facility  of  expression,  and  by  combining  this  with  copying  firom 
good  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed.  The  course  of  reading  of  the  liighest 
class,  includes  selections  from  the  German  classics.  Introductory  exercises  in 
drawing  precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
much  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  hsmd writing  is  produced  by 
the  succession  of  exercises  described  in  the  programme.  The  course  of  drawing, 
which  is  commenced  as  a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of  furniture,  ma- 
chinery, (ire.,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  represent  in  his  occupations  in  after  life. 
The  addition  of  two  hours  of  drawing  in  the  fifth  class,  woula  seem  to  me  not  to 
overburden  the  class  with  work,  whUe  it  would  add  materially  to  theu*  profi- 
ciency in  this  useful  branch. 

Singing  is  successfully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered  an  indispensable 
branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions  are  in  its  favor,  whether  as  a  means 
of  developing  moral  sentiment,  or  of  physical  educatioa  Singing  by  ear  might, 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this  purpose  the  numoer 
of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  bo  increased  from  twenty -four  to  twenty- 
six  in  the  lowest,  and  twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  class. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  oifferent  studies  will  appear  better  by  the  annexed 
table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  inserted  m  the  headm^  of  the  columns, 
it  is  to  be  understood  tliat  they  arc  those  of  intelligent  and  mdustrious  boys 
entering  at  six  years,  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.    The  subjects  of 

*  As  baa  been  done  for  the  elements  of  an  English  hand,  by  onr  countryman,  Mr.  Rembrandt 
Pealc,  in  bis  luimlreble  syittem  of  graphics.  The  forms  of  the  German  iettens  would  require  a 
dilAirent  qrstem. 
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hutrurtion  nrc  placed  in  thcfirat  column,  the  number  of  ]iour»  per  week  oecnpied 
Uy  the  Bovcrikl  clmHu  iii  the  fuUowiiig;  oime,  aud  the  tuliU  number  of.  huura  de- 
voted tu  each  subject,  while  ui  tlie  itchtx)!,  in  tlie  last  culumu.  Id  fonuing  tliii 
tola],  tlie  number  of  liotirs  occupied  by  the  four  !ein-er  clasiun,  the  course  ia  each 
of  wUicli  i*  of  one  year,  ia  reckiuied  uoce  ;  uid  tlie  number  of  hours  of  the  twu 
upper  cladsua,  each  course  uccujiyiii^  two  years,  ii  duuhled. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  language  occupies  one  hnndrei)  anil  fire  hours, 
•rtimating  the  time  devuted  to  reading  itilh  tliat  for  German,  Latin,  and  French, 
•dence  sixty-finir  hours,  and  the  mcdianical  branches,  including  vriting,  drawing. 
Bad  singing,  fortj-threo.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppow  Unit  Iba 
Tuults  ore  in  tiieso  proportions.  The  \u*ai  consideration  vLl  shoir  that  tlie  [>ro- 
BTesi  in  different  branches  in  the  same  school  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  time 
darotoil  to  tlicm  ;  the  intrinsic  dilGculties  of  acqmiition,  the  dilferent  periods  of 
tlie  course  at  which  tliey  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causc^  preveut  coni- 
pansons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  so,  but  the  time  oecupied  in  the  tame  subjects  in 
dillvreiit  schools,  which  might  be  thought  to  alTurd  an  aecursle  test  of  coinpara- 
tive  progresa  in  them,  can  not,  in  rrality,  be  employed  for  ihia  purpose*  nilli'iDt  at 
the  same  bma  csrefnily  studying  the  progtamines,  tn  ascertain  hon>  the  linie  ia 
applied  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  il  is  distribuled  among  the  seTeral 
clitocs.  llie  two  higher  city  schoiils  just  dnicribcd,  afiitrd  conclusive  evidence 
of  ihis  fact.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorolhean  school  is  tlio 
■troiigcr  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  iu  rcicnee.  Such  is  tlio  general 
reputation  of  the  Iwo,  and  such  is  the  tone  which  the  director  of  each  would  be 
likcty  to  give  to  the  school  uniter  his  chBrge.  The  inipresfion  which  I  di-rived 
from  vitiling  the  two  establishments  was  to  the  same  effi^t.  The  number  of  hours 
per  week  devoted  tu  langnige  iu  all  the  classes  of  the  two  schools  is,  howeier, 
ninety-eight  for  the  first,  and  one  hundred  and  five  for  the  second,  and  to  scifnee, 
eighty-two  lor  the  fbrmer  and  siity-foor  lur  the  latter ;  leading,  in  both  costs,  to 
the  reverse  of  the  conelu»on  just  slated.  If  differeucas  in  the  arrBngement  of 
■ladies,  in  the  power  of  ihe  teaeljers,  in  the  methods  and  implements  of  instruo- 
ton,  and  even  in  the  pajKls  themselves,  may  lead  to  such  reaullj,  small  dlffbrencea 
in  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  diSr.-rei)t  bmnchea  should  not,  without  care- 
fully cheeking  Ihdr  results  by  other  eomparisona,  be  assumed  to  indieate  corres- 
pODdhi^  Hftaeaaet  in  the  value  of  Ihe  cnirHa. 

In  following  the  course  of  studies  of  tliese  two  schoob,  it  will  be  seen  that  thoaa 

*  ms  iDc^udfs  pTf psniorj  ^omstrkal  ejirclssa. 
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of  the  lowest  class,  in  each,  arc  almost  identical.  In  the  next,  the  iieminary  school 
has  ^eatly  the  advantage  in  the  compactness  of  arrangement,  by  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  fewer  subjects.  No  less  than  ten  branches  are 
introduced  into  the  programme  of  this  class  in  the  Dorothcan  school,  while  there 
are  but  five  in  the  seminary  school.  The  scientific  branches,  except  those  which 
run  through  all  the  years,  are  introduced  later  in  the  latter  school,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  concentrating  the  attention  on  a  few  subjects, 
where  it  is  possible.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  jtroper  to  introduce 
these  branches  early,  except  as  matters  of  incidental  instruction.  The  separation 
of  the  programmes  of  the  two  schools,  produced  as  just  stated,  renders  it  dltlicult 
briefly  to  compare  the  courses  of  the  same  class  in  each.  A  general  comparison 
of  the  subjects  shows  that  the  German  language  is  taught  according  to  the  same 
plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the  same  le^l  in  each,  as  far  as 
the  grammar  is  concerned ;  much  more  attention,  however,  is  paid  in  the  seminary 
school  to  the  reading  courses,  as  well  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  as  an  art,  and 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it.  as  for  the  incidental  knowledge  to  be  communicated. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  pupil's  time,  in  the  school  just  named,  is  devoted  to  the 
vernacular.  The  Latin  is  begun  in  the  same  class  in  both  schools,  but  the  course 
in  the  Dorothean  school  at  once  takes  the  lead  of  the  other,  and  keeps  it  through- 
out. The  French  begins  in  the  fifth  class  in  one  school,  and  in  the  third  in  the 
other ;  and,  though  the  programmes  terminate  at  about  the  same  point,  there  is  a 
greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  school.  One  object,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal one,  of  learning  this  language  being  to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  is 
an  advantage.  In  a  general  comparison  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothean 
school,  as  already  stated,  ranks  higher  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetic  are  different,  but  terminate  at  the  same  level ;  I  have 
already  mentioned  my  preference  for  the  course  of  the  seminary.  Geometry  is 
b^un  in  the  fifth  class  in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminar}'  school ; 
the  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  further  in  the  latter  insti- 
tution. The  differences  in  the  courses  of  natural  history  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  remark.  The  course  of  geography  is  essentially  the  same,  differing  only 
in  the  age  of  the  pupil  at  beginning.  History  la  begun  in  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Dorothean,  and  in  the  second  in  the  seminary  school ;  it  is  more  systematic  in  the 
former,  and  assumes  more  the  form  of  biography  in  the  latter  •,  the  range  of  the 
two  courses  does  not  differ  essentially.  Taking  these  branches,  classed  as  scien- 
tific, together,  the  superiority  is  with  the  seminary  school,  and  thus,  in  both  this 
and  the  former  case,  the  judgment  which  would  have  been  pronounced  by  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  merdy,  is  reversed. 

SXlflNART   SCHOOL   AT   WEIBBENFELB. 

The  Dorothean  and  Seminary  school  are  described  by  Dr.  Bache  as 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Prussia.  In 
the  same  connection  he  introduces  the  two  following  schools,  the  Sem- 
inary school  at  Weissenfels  as  representing,  not  a  burgher  school  as  it 
is  denominated,  but  as  covering  the  ground  of  a  well  organized  ele- 
mentary school  for  a  village,  and  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Pots- 
dam, as  carrying  elementary  instruction  into  the  domain  of  secondary 
education. 

This  is  a  higher  elementary,  or  lower  burgher  school,  attached  to  the  seminary 
for  teachers  at  Weissenfels,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  semin- 
ary. The  school  is  intended  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Weissen- 
fels, but  also  as  a  model  school,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  may  reduce 
to  pfactice,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  the  lessons  of  theory  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course  of  the  seminary. 

The  school  has  four  hundred  pupils,  male  and  female.  They  are  divided  into 
five  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the  two  sexes  receive  instruction  in  com- 
mon, being  separated  in  the  highest.  £auh  class  averages  thus  eip,hty  under  the 
charge  of  one  master,  who  is,  however,  tissistcd  by  tho  \)\x^\U  ol  \Xvvi  iiviYft.vw5wT>j . 
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Tho  Tetigieiu  iiutructimi  consists  in  the  nurntioD  of  Bible  rtories,  and  in 
pointing  out  tho  appropriate  morul ;  in  Bible  hiatury  in  a  more  connocled  form ; 
in  learning  Lather's  oitti^chism,  and  committing  ports  of  the  Itibic  to  mcntory. 
The  pnpils  arc  also  expected  to  givo  an  acconni  of  the  Sunday's  scmion,  Tho 
Hudy  of  Otrmari  inaludei  tho  graiiiniar.  There  are  vxerciBes  specially  of  orth<g- 
r>phy  and  syntax  in  the  npper  classi's.    Poetry  is  also  cotnmiltcd  lo  niemorj'. 

Tlie  elemunls  or  reading  anil  anting  are  taught  toj^'lliur  ocL-Drdin^  to  Dr. 
Hamisch's  method.^  In  the  upper  cInsBes,  the  ri-adiug  hisona  are  intended  not 
only  ti>  clve  Huenoy  in  Ihc  art  of  reading,  but  also  incidental  iustruclion  in  grani- 
mar  and  (lencral  kiiowludge. 

Direct  exercises  of  inJuetion  an  in  use  only  in  the  lo«-cst  class. 

The  instroction  in  arilhmclie,  extends  through  fractions;  mental  orithmelio 
preceding  written  ihroogh  all  Ihc  rules.  That  ^  geomttrg,  consist*  merely  of 
the  elemt-nls  of  fiinn,  acuordin);  lu  Pestaloni. 

UiidiT  gtograpky  and  Aufor;  are  included  both  physical  and  political  geogra- 
phy and  hiojtrapliy.  Willi  .the  physiejil  gongmphy  is  inliT«oven  an  neeount  of 
the  pnvluetions  of  nature  and  ait  of  different  countries.  In  tho  sunmier.  llio 
pupils  arc  made  ncquainteil  with  tho  botany  of  the  environs,  and  In  winter  receive 
IsKons  upon  nnimsls,  &c. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  niatler  a!  privilege  attaiaablc  by  thoec  who  improve  snf- 
liaienlly.  The  others  write  un  alali.'a.  The  first  lessons  iii  drawing  are  introduo- 
toiy  to  writing  i  afterwards  it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

The  higher  elosses  loam  mune  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a  neck  in  company 
with  the  pu[nls  of  llie  normal  school.    The  violin  is  used  in  leading  the  class 
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le  discipline  and  instpiiction  arc  admirable.  The  toachcrs  have  little  occa- 
■um  to  uso  punishment.  Hio  instruction  is  chiefly  given  vita  voce,  and  the 
pupils  in  general  appear  interested  in  their  studies.  A  bonk  is  kijit  for  tho 
recnrd  of  deliuqucnccs,  which  is  examined  by  one  of  Ihc  superior  inastoni  once  a 
week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  rtulls  recorded.  The  director  examines  it  once  a 
month,  and  admonisltes  those  who  need  it.  Coqioral  punishment  is  resorted  to 
onljr  in  extreme  cases. 


ilirw  eiitht  liours,  ihrct  art  cumbiotd.  icadiiit  siid  it 
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Tlie  two  Bchoola  first  described,  will  be  found,  to  vary  very  considerably  in 
their  arrangements  from  this  one,  forming  the  opposite  extreme  as  it  were,  of  tiie 
class,  but  a  connecting  link  will  be  supplied  by  itie  borgher  school  of  Potsdam, 
which  is  intended  to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  both  divisions. 

HU9HER    BURQBBR    SCHOOL  OF  rOTSDAM. 

This  school  differs  from  those  already  described  in  several  particulars,  exempli- 
fying, in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into  lower  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and 
carrying  the  courses  of  the  latter  decided^  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. Its  principal  objects  are  to  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  for  occupations 
connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower  trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher 
mechanical  occupations,  as  builders,  architects,  &c.,  or  for  admission  into  the  ^ade 
school  connected  with  the  government,  mechanics^  or  trade  institute  at  Berlin, 
and  for  the  gymnasium.  This  school  thus  suppli^  instruction  of  different  grades ; 
first,  elementary  instruction  of  a  higher  kind ;  second,  that  usually  given  in  the 
*^  real  schools"  of  Prussia,  and  third,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school.  Hence  its  studies  embrace  many 
subjects  and  stages  of  progress  which  properly  belong  to  secondary  instruction, 
and  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  higher  burgher  schools. 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower  classes,  or  from 
about  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those 
who  are  to  leave  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  pass  into  the  '^  middle  burgher 
school  class,"  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  is  dropped,  and  the  time  is 
devoted  to  religious  instruction,  German,  mathematics,  geography  and  history,  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal 
music.  Thote  pupils  who  are  prejMiring  for  a  higher  class  of  a  gymnasium,  or 
who  intend  to  pursue  the  entire  course  here,  pass  from  the  third  class  to  the 
'*  second  burgher  school  class."  These  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  citizens  of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty -two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
class  to  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  and  forty-one  to  the  second  class  of  the 
higher  school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  sixth  class  of  a  gymnasium  leave  this  school  in  the 
"second  elementary  class,"  or  at  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who 
aim  at  the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  close  of  the 
course  of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  school.  The  first,  or  upper  class,  thus 
contain  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  active  business  life  on  leaving 
the  school,  or  to  enter  a  special  school  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the 
branches  of  science  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  such  objects,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  course.  This  class  consisted,  in  1837,  of  ten  pupils.  The  complete 
course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or  before  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  entitles  the 
pupil  to  claim  one  year  of  voluntary  military  service,  instead  of  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appointment  in  the  government  bureaux. 

The  six  boys'  and  three  girls^  classes  have  twelve  ordinary  teachers,  besides  one 
assistant,  and  two  female  teachers.  Each  of  the  lower  classes  has  but  one  teacher, 
who  attends  to  all  the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  already  described.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  whom  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usual  system  of  change  of  place  in  the  classes  is  employed  to  excite  emula- 
tion, and  discipline  is  mainly  conducted  by  means  of  a  black-book  in  which  a 
pupirs  name  is  entered  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  mouth,  when  he  has  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  faults  per  week,  or  per  month,  marked  against  him  by  the  teacher. 
Marks  of  merit  are  allowed  to  cancel  those  of  demerit.  The  entry  is  communi- 
cated to  the  pupil's  comrades,  and  also  to  his  parents.  iVs  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge  of  these  and  similar  systems  of  discipline  in  day  schools,  I  have  not  found 
any  marked  good  effects  from  them.  If  a  teacher  is  competent,  he  keeps  up  good 
discipline  without  them,  and  if  he  is  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him. 
In  this  remark  1  do  not  mean  to  include  communications  to  parents,  which  are 
frequently  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  following  plan,  which  apparently  bears 
some  analoiory  t#this,  but  which  owes  its  efficacy  to  a  different  principle,  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Dr.  Mayo's  excellent  boarding  school  at  Cheimi,  in  Surrey, 
England.     When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitions  of  the  teacher.^  and 
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it  freqnenOy  reported  for  <^nsei  or  negligence,  he  is  required  (o  ahow  to  the 
^Dcipal  m  wrinen  Btst«inBDt  of  ohBTScIer?roin  cMb  mtwter  iftei  erery  hour.  He 
u  Ifaus  aubjeoted  to  admoDition  or  olher  puotahmeDt  from  the  prinoipal  immedi- 
Uely  after  oommittiitg  an  oSeDse.  For  this  ver;  itrict  nipervinan,  ODe  eitmding 
over  B  day  or  week  ia  aulntilaled  when  improremeDt  nwoifeata  ilHlT,  or  when  tha 
«ue  doea  doI  require  »  great  aeveritj.  • 

1  propow  now  lo  ^ve  a  Btstement  of  Ilie  oourwi  oftbe  bargher  Mihool  at  Pott- 
dam,  and  of  the  tjme  required  for  their  oompletion,  with  ramarki  and  oomparwHM 
with  the  sehoola  akeody  described. 

Tbe  annexed  plan  of  the  dialribution  of  linie  givea  •]»  a  tiat  rf  the  tubieelB  of 
hiMruction  :  it  ia  arranged  exaotly  like  the  nmikr  ones  already  prewnlad.  The 
fint  two  oolumni  of  fignrec  on  iha  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  houn  of  study 
par  week  in  the  two  clniwca  of  the  higher  tehoeA.  The  third  ooataina  thoM  c^ 
the  middle  bargher  school  olaae,  the  pupiLa  in  whloh  terminate  tb«ir  oonne  here. 
The  neil  three  contain  the  houn  of  aludy  (^  (he  elementary  clanes,  which  are 
aommoa  to  the  whole  achooL 
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Bcnidea  the  branches  taught  in  the  burgher  achoola  alrcnd}'  dcecribed,  we  have 
in  thtB  one  technology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  ariit  the  number  of  honri  attached 
Id  them  in  the  foregoing  table  showe  ihat  thcj'  are  actnally  (auRht  to  s  oonaidera- 
ble  Client.  These  subjeotfl  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
study  in  the  languagea  is  inorenacd,  requiring  nn  undue  degree  of  hbnr  of  tho 
classes,  and  dividing  their  attention  among  too  many  aubjecta.  Tliirty-eighl  hours 
of  aUendacce  on  aohool  per  week  is  certainly  too  much  to  require. 

•  lnelnflM  nrlhtfriiphT,  a  hours ;  frammur,  S  hours ;  «ereltea  of  ttjls,  I  hour. 
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Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  clcmcntar}'  class,  where  the  first  rudimentB  of 
fframniar  are  learned,  and  easy  sentences  translated.  This  course  is  continued  in 
uie  next  class.  Those  who  intend  to  leave  the  school  in  the  middle  burgher  school 
class,  may  be  excused  from  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  first. 

The  second  class  of  the  higher  school  read  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  tlio  first  Cssar 
and  Ovid.  Their  proficiency  did  not,  however,  seem  to  me  to  correspond  at  all 
with  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  this  branch,  viz.,  forty.  The  object  of  this 
instruction,  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  gymnasium,  is  stated  to  be  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  the  science  necessary  to  their  callings,  without  embarrassment 
from  the  terms.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  system  pursued  in  Mr. 
Wood's  school,  applied  to  learning  the  etymology  of  compound  Latin  words,  and 
of  the  German  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end  better,  with 
a  leas  consumption  of  time ;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  retained,  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothean  school,  (thirty)  or  in  the  seminary  school,  (twenty- 
seven)  seem  much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  1  am  induced  to  what  may 
seem  a  tc*dious  discussion  of  these  programmes,  because  they  afford  different  exam- 
ples of  primary  instruction,  the  grade  with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  wo 
can  not  examine  too  carefully  the  subjects  which  should  compose  it,  nor  draw  too 
largely  upon  experience  in  the  details  of  arrangement. 

French.  This  course  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  already  given.  Tele- 
machus  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  time  appropriated  to  the  language  appears 
sufficient,  without  being  burthensome.  Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  com- 
menced in  the  second  elementary  class,  which  contains  pupils  who  intend  to  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  **  middle  burgher  school  class  year,"  it  may  be  supposed 
that  this  ^me  is  thrown  away,  as  very  little  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a 
period ;  the  force  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact, 
that  the  arrangement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  disposition  for 
language  which  may  warrant  a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetic^  the  lowest  class  is  employed  mainly  in  the  mental  exercises. 
After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they  prepare  written  examples  at  home. 
In  the  next  class,  written  arithmetic  is  combined  with  mental.  The  four  ground 
rules  are  learned  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory  exercises  in 
fractions  are  taught  The  first  elementary  class  proceed  as  f^r  as  to  include  frac- 
tions, and  a  part  of  the  class  study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  class 
pass  on  to  decimal  fractious  and  the  square  and  cube  root.  The  second  burgher 
school  class  have  their  attention  in  these  same  parts  of  arithmetic  directed  to  the 
technical  applications,  and  besides,  begin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  far  as  simplo 
equations.  The  first  burgher  school  class  extend  their  course  of  algebra  through 
eqoations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  progressions,  and  logarithms.  Mer- 
cantile arithmetic  also  forms  part  of  their  course.  These  latter  subjects,  however, 
can  in  nowise  be  considered  as  belonging  to  primary  instruction. 

Oeometry.  Preparatory  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  are 
taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the  higher  ones  proceed  through  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  and  include  mensuration  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  head 
master  has  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  course  containing  the  most 
important  elements,  and  teaches  also  by  lectures,  which  the  pupils  are  required 
to  write  out.  The  time  allotted  to  this  subject  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  semi- 
nary school,  and  I  saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  so  early. 

Knowledge  of  nature  and  art.  The  introduction  to  this  subject,  taught  in  the 
lowest  two  classes,  is  drawn  from  natural  history,  physical  geography,  and  physics, 
and  is  made  the  means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  recitations  and  conversation 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidently  interested  the  pupils,  while  they  cultivated 
habits  of  reflection  and  observation.  They  are  parallel  with  the  lessons  on 
objects  of  the  English  schools,  being,  however,  more  extended.  Tlio  more  sys- 
tematic course  of  natural  history  of  the  higher  classes,  is  like  that  of  the  seminary 
school.  In  summer  the  pupils  make  occasional  excursions  into  the  country,  for 
practical  exercise  in  this  branch,  under  charge  of  a  teacher ;  these  excursions,  if 
rightly  improved,  may  be  made  also  the  moans  of  cultivating  proper  relations 
between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  such  rcsullf?.     This  school  possesses  a  ^ocA 
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oollection  of  plates  of  natural  history,*  and  has  Uie  use  of  the  museum  of  the  trade 
school,  which  is  under  its  roof. 

The  course  of  technology^  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  arts 
and  their  processes,  lies  open  to  the  objection  already  urged,  on  the  soore  of  over- 
burthen  ing  the  pupils  with  work.  Such  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  would  be  of  service  in  after-life,  but  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of 
teaching  it,  except  in  a  mere  outline,  in  a  short  course,  and  the  time  allotted 
appears  to  contemplate  something  more. 

Geography.  This  course  is  begun  with  physical  geography.  The  natural  and 
artificial  divisions  of  the  world  follow.  Then  the  physioil  and  political  geography 
of  Europe  is  taken  up.  The  course  of  the  upper  or  middle  burgher  school  class 
terminates  with  that  of  Crermany,  and  especially  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  with  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  second  burgher  school  class  has  the  same 
course  with  the  middle  class.  The  first  takes  up  mathematical  geography,  and 
reviews  physical  geography  more  minutely,  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  climate, 

Sroductions,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.,  of  the  countries  studied.  Maps  are 
rawn,  as  an  exercise,  at  home.  This  geographical  course,  which  attaches  every 
other  part  of  the  information  to  physi^  geography,  appeared  to  me  next  in  its 
success  to  the  inductive  plan  already  described.  It  is  much  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  raised  maps,  on  which  the  natural  features  of  the  country  strike  the  eye  more 
forcible  than  on  a  common  map,  where,  if  the  physical  details  are  given,  the  names 
and  positions  of  the  places,  the  boundaries,  <fec.,  are  obscured  by  them. 

The  course  of  history ^  in  the  lower  classes,  is  like  that  in  the  other  schools. 
In  the  middle  class  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and  the  history  of  Germany,  and 
especially  that  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  is  studied.  The 
second  higher  burgher  school  class  is  taught  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  of  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Brandenburgh.  In  the  first  class,  Uie  history  of  Germany,  and  of 
modern  Europe  in  general,  is  continued. 

In  the  mechanical  branche$y  the  distributioA  of  time  agrees  with  that  in  the 
other  schools,  exoi^pt  in  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  writing,  which  is  here 
twenty-eight,  and  in  the  Dorothean  school  but  sixteen.  Vocai  music  is  taught 
by  ear  in  the  lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Physical  education.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning,  during  which  the  pupils  are  free  to  take  exercise,  but  there  is  no 
regular  gymnastic  or  other  exercise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the  elementary  instruction 
requires  raising  to  a  higher  level  than  at  present,  namely,  to  tliat  of  which  an 
example  has  been  ^ven  in  the  higher  elementary  school  of  Wcissenfels.  That 
then  all  pupils  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  devote  a  longer  time  to  edu- 
cation should  pass  to  other  schools,  of  a  kind  depending  upon  their  destination  in 
after-life,  as  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  their  own 
talents.  The  tone  of  these  higher  schools  would,  it  appears,  require  to  be  varied 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  population  among  which  they  arc  placed,  whether 
that  of  the  country,  of  small  towns,  or  of  cities.  In  the  cities,  it  has  been  seen 
that  one  class  of  burgher  schools  required  is  provided,  and  others  will  be  described 
belonging  more  properly  to  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  upon  the  province 
of  which,  however,  these  latter  decidedly  trench.  An  example  of  a  systematic 
arrangement  appropriate  to  a  city  is  afforded  by  the  burgher  school  of  Leipsic, 
presently  to  be  described.  Such  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inappropriate  to  a 
small  town,  where,  of  necessity,  several  schools  must  be  united  in  one.  In  this 
case,  it  would  require  care  to  avoid  the  union  of  incompatible  classes  of  pupils, 
causing  mutual  losses  of  time,  and  giving  rise  to  defective  habits  of  study.  The 
same  teachers  should  ^ve  instruction  in  the  different  departments  of  the  school, 
in  the  same  or  kindred  subjects,  rather  than  to  unite  different  classes.  The  pupil 
preparing  for  the  gymnasium  should  not  be  called  upon  to  studv  the  natural 
sciences  or  mathematics  which  he  will  pursue  there,  and  of  which  he  does  not 
feel  the  want  for  admission,  nor  the  student  who  is  to  enter  an  architectural, 
commercial,  or  trade  school,  the  classics  which  the  gymnasial  student  requires  for 
his  admission. 

*  By  Fifiher  of  Breslaw. 


IV.  THE  REAL  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY. 

[Translated  from  the  German  of  Karl  von  Raumer  for  this  Journal.] 


During  the  seventeenth  century,  pedagogical  realism  gained  more 
and  more  ground  in  the  schools  of  learning,  as  is  shown  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  scliool-books  of  Comenius.  These  were  brought 
into  the  gymnasium  at  Hersfield,  in  1649.  In  the  Dantzic  Gymna- 
sium, according  to  the  plan  of  study  for  1653,  the  Vestibulum  and 
Janua  of  Comenius  were  to  be  read ;  in  those  of  Stargard  and  Nu- 
remberg, the  Orbis  Pictus, 

In  the  use  of  these  books,  however,  the  thing  sought  for  appears 
to  have  been  a  copia  vocabulorum,  with  especial  regard  to  the  speak- 
ing of  Latin.  The  pictures  were  used  rather  as  a  mnemonic  help  for 
fixing  the  words  in  the  memory,  than  according  to  the  idea  of  Co- 
menius, as  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  things  themselves. 

The  things,  however,  imperceptibly  asserted  their  proper  place. 
Feuerlein  remarks,  that  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  want  of  a 
good  vocabulary  or  nomenclator ;  and  about  the  Orbis  Seiisualium 
of  Comenius,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  almost  the  only  work 
of  the  kind.  This  contained  the  Latin  of  tailors,  weavers,  shoemak- 
ers, codks,  and  butlers,  unlatin  phrases  and  barbarisms ;  and,  on  tho 
other  hand,  lacked  the  most  necessary  words,  particles,  &c.*  Tho 
Libellus  memorialis  of  Cellarius  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  the 
Orbis  Pictus^  to  remedy  this  defect.  But  this  school-book,  which  was 
of  printed  matter  only,  gave  no  better  satisfaction ;  men  had  become 
used  to  the  pictures  of  Comenius,  and  to  his  world  of  real  things. 
Thus,  Feuerlein  says  :  "  men  might  set  about  some  wood-cuts  or  cop- 
per-plates, in  which  tho  several  things  which  youth  were  learning 
might  at  least  be  placed  in  effigie  before  their  eyes,  and  under  each, 
what  they  are,  or  for  what  they  are  used,  might  be  written  ;  of  which 
they  might  memorize  the  Latin  names,  and  thus  might  fix  words  in 
their  memories  in  relation  to  which  they  did  not  know  what  the  thing 
is,  or  what  the  word  means.     *     *     *     Besides,  it  would  not  be  a 

*  Feaerlein  relates  that  when  a  scholar  asked  Conrector  Manner.  *'  Master,  what  is  the 
Latin  for  Rugel-UOptlein  1 "  (a  sort  of  cake.)  he  answered,  *'  You  fool,  do  you  suppose  that 
Cicero  erer  ate  a  KugeMIUpfleinl "  That  is,  where  is  the  use  of  learning  Latin  words 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  classics  1 
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bad  plan,"  he  continues,  "  to  take  some  of  the  boys,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  walks  into  the  fields  and  gardens,  to  forges,  saw  mills,  pa- 
per mills,  (fee,  or  to  workshops  of  all  kinds ;  to  show  them  the  tools, 
and  tell  them  what  are  their  names,  and  what  is  done  with  tliem ; 
and  then  to  ask  them  what  are  the  Latin  names  of  this  or  that,  which 
they  see  in  substantia  before  their  eyes ;  or  to  tell  them  to  them. 
This  would  not  only  impress  the  words  much  better  upon  their  memo- 
ries, while  they  would  not  otherwise  learn  them  without  vexation, 
since  they  do  not  understand  them  in  German,  or  know  what  the  thing 
is ;  but  also  this  knowledge  would  serve  a  good  turn  in  every -day  life ; 
in  which  the  educated  man  often  appears  so  ignorant  and  ill-informed 
upon  subjects  which  are  always  coming  up  in  ordinary  conversation." 

Something  of  life  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  all  through  the 
schools. 

Although  the  Orbis  Pictus  was  disused  in  the  Nuremberg  Gym- 
nasium, the  Vestibulum  of  Comenius  was  yet  retained  there  in  the  two 
lowest  classes.  In  the  same  direction  was  tendinis  most  of  the  realist 
instruction  in  mathematics,  which  is  called,  in  the  plan  of  study  given 
by  Feuerlein,  ma  thesis  juvenilis^  and  which  j>assed  through  five  classes. 

Sturm's  class-book,*  which  was  used  for  this  purpose,  is  largely  fur- 
nished with  copper-plates,  and  includes  general  mathematics,  practi- 
cal arithmetic,  theoretical  and  practical  geometry,  (field  surveying, 
measuring  altitudes,  and  stereometry,)  optics,  military  and  civil  archi- 
tecture, cosmography,  chronology,  dialing,  mechanics,  and,  last  of  all, 
chiromancy!  The  elements  of  these  studies  are  contained  uix>n 
seventy-nine  folio  pages.  Feuerlein  praises  highly  Sturm's  mathe- 
matical method  ;  one  would  think  one  was  listening  to  a  scholar  of 
Pestalozzi.  "  In  it,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  learning  by  rote  of  the 
one-times-one,  as  is  customary  in  the  German  schools,  without  under- 
standing it ;  but  they  learn  themselves  to  make  it,  and  to  fix  their 
understanding  on  it  with  reason  and  good  apprehension  of  it.  Here 
is  learned  the  ^ioti,  the  basis  of  the  rules,  why  they  do  so  and  so; 
in  tlio  German  schools  only  the  on  is  taught ;  how  to  proceed,  witli- 
out  knowing  the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  the  why.  In  the  latter 
case  the  work  would  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  one  of  memory, 
rather  than  of  re^on."  He  then  goes  on  to  praise  it, — and  this  is 
what  we  have  special  regard  to ;  tliat  the  boys  "  learn  so  skillfully  to 
use  the  compasses,  the  square,  the  measuring-rod,  &c.,  and  that,  after 
a  few  exercises,  they  learn,  quickly  and  neatly,  to  estimate  by  the  eye 
alone,  the  size  of  a  table,  a  window,  a  room,  a  house,  <&c." 

♦  The  title  is :  "  Johannu  ChrUtophori  Sturmii  matketit  compendiaria  site  tyrocinin, 
mathematical*  I  have  before  me  the  sixth  edition  in  folio,  Coburs,  17U ;  edited  bj  Sturm's 
aon,  Leoobard  Cbristopb  Stann. 
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According  to  Sturm's  preface  to  his  book,  it  was  introduced  into 
various  German  gymnasiums. 

Pastor  Semler,^f  Halle,  went  still  one  step  further.*  In  1739, 
he  published  an  account  called  "  Upon  the  Mathematical^  Mechanical^ 
and  Agricultural  Real  School  in  the  city  of  Halle,  approved  and  re- 
opened by  the  royal  Prussian  government  of  the  Duchy  of  Magde- 
burg, and  the  Berlin  royal  society  of  sciences."! 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  and  the  idea 
of  the  real  school  appear.  Besides  religious  instruction,  according  to 
Semler,  youth  are  to  be  instructed  in  knowledge  which  is  useful  and 
entirely  indispensable  in  every-day  life ;  and,  in  particular,  all  visible 
things  are  to  be  shown  to  them,  whether  in  nature  or  by  means  of  all 
manner  of  pictures.  "A  description  of  Rome  in  a  book,**  he  says, 
"  gives  the  faintest  notion  of  the  city ;  a  more  lively  one  is  given  by 
an  oral  description,  from  one  who  has  lived  long  in  Rome ;  the  live- 
liness of  this  impression  is  increased  by  copper-plates,  paintings,  or 
models ;  but  to  see  the  city  with  one's  own  eyes  gives  a  most  perfect 
knowledge.  His  rule  has  been,  for  forty  years,  Nan  scholce  sed  vitoB 
digcendum.  In  real  life  is  needed  a  knowledge  of  weight,  size,  of 
the  use  of  circles  and  lines,  of  the  almanac,  astronomy,  and  geogra- 
phy. There  is  also  needed :  "  Knowledge  of  some  physical  things, 
such  as  metals,  minerals,  common  stones,  and  precious  stones,  woods, 
colors,  drawings,  farming,  gardening,  book-keeping,  something  of 
anatomy  and  regimen,  the  most  necessary  parts  of  police  regulations, 
the  history  of  the  country,  from  the  Halle  Chronicle  and  other  au- 
thors ;  the  map  of  all  Germany,  and  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Mag- 
deburg, and  of  tlie  cities  and  towns  lying  about  Halle,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  conversation  very  often  in  daily  life ;  for  this  sort  of 
knowledge  is  much  more  important  than  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
world  are  Dublin,  Astrakhan,  and  Adrianople." 

We  have  here  not  only  an  enumeration  of  most  of  the  real  sub- 
jects which  were  afterward  taught  in  the  real  schools,  but  also  the 
fundamental  principle  appears  here  which  was  the  leading  one  of 
Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi ;  that,  first  of  all,  that  must  be  learned 
which  is  required  by  the  immediate  present,  by  daily  life. 

Among  the  professors  at  Halle,  Semler  mentions  Chr.  Thomasius, 
Cellarius,  Hofmann  the  physician,  and  the  philosopher  Wolf,  as  those 
who  approved  his  principles.     In  1706,  he  presented  his  school  pro- 

" —  ~  ' 

*  Chrtscoph  Semler,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  was  born  in  Halle,  in  1669 ;  read  lectoree  there , 
in  1697  became  a  magistrate,  in  1699  inspector  of  the  poor  rchools ;  was  principal  deacon  of 
the  church  of  St.  Dlrlch,  and  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1740 
Jflcber  says,  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  science  in  mechanics  and  mathematics." 

t  This  appeared  lo  the  ^'Halltt  Advertiter^"  from  which  it  was  taken  for  the  *'Scla  Hittorica 
EtdBriMtiw;*  a740b  Vol  XIX.,  p.  196.) 
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posals  to  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  which  entered  into  them 
with  approval.  The  Berlin  society  of  sciences,  being  applied  to  by 
that  government  upon  the  subject,  answered  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1706 ;  that  provided  schools  were  established  for  the  training  up 
of  state  and  church  officers,  it  would  be  well  for  such  boys  as  now 
attend  only  the  German  schools,  "to  be  instructed  in  an  actual  me- 
chanical school,  so  that  their  understandings  and  senses  might  be 
more  developed ;  and  especially  that  they  might  become  acquainted 
with  common  materials  and  subjects,  their  value  and  price,  with  the 
common  proportions  of  circle.?,  lines,  angles,  and  weight,  as  well  as 
with  different  sizes  and  their  measurement,  with  weighing,  and  upon 
opportunity  with  the  simple  microscope,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  constituents  of  bodies ;  and  with  the  use  of  other  useful  in- 
struments, together  with  tools  and  levers ;  to  the  end  that  this  knowl- 
edge might  servo  them  for  improved  understanding  and  practices, 
and  to  the  invention  of  new  and  useful  modes  of  using  them.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  would  be  attained  by  such  scholars,  good 
proportions  in  their  work,  a  steady  hand,  and  the  like  advantages, 
Buch  as  are  derived  from  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  outward  senses, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  skill  which  nature  can  offer  and 
practice  can  perfect" 

Sernler,  now  assisted  by  the  city,  caused  twelve  poor  boys  to  be  in- 
structed in  his  house,  by  a  "  literary  man,  well  experienced  in  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  agriculture;"  but  his  plan  lasted  only  for  a 
year  and  a  half  In  this  course  of  instruction,  "  sixty-three  single 
objects  were  displayed  before  their  eyes,*'  chiefly  by  models.*  In 
1738,  these  ocular  demonstrations  were  resumed.  These  were  placed 
before  the  scholars,  says  Semler,  "  to  see,  not  exotic  things  and  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  but  only  things  daily  necessary,  and  such  as  pos- 
sess the  most  immediate  utility  in  every  day  life.  By  this  method, 
the  schools,  which  have  been  verbal  schools  hitherto,  will  become 
real  schools,  since  information  will  be  given  in  them  no  more  by 
means  purely  abstract,  universal,  and  intellectual.  The  elementary 
information  of  little  children  should  be  given  to  them  without  books, 
from  things  themselves.*'  Books  should  merely  serve  for  repetition, 
and  the  ideas  of  things  are  to  be  adjoined  to  words.  The  schools, 
hitherto  rooms  of  martyrdom,  will,  by  the  introduction  of  realities 
into  them,  become  real  pleasure  rooms.  Semler  was  seventy  years 
old  when  he  wrote  these  words.  It  would  be  an  error  to  consider 
him,  from  what  has  above  been  said,  an  entirely  earthly-minded  ma- 

*  Sometimf^  by  very  strange  one».    Thus  there  was  a  machine  **  whieh  dcmonarraled  the 
true  reason  of  the  rise  and  lall  of  the  tide." 
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terialist  realist,  as  so  many  of  his  successors  were.  He  did  not  desire 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  realm  of  the  material,  but,  as  he  says, 
**  to  ascend  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator ; "  and  he  prays  for  the 
gift  of  enlightened  eyes,  which  may  penetrate  within  the  penetralia 
of  the  creature.  In  conclusion,  the  pious  old  man,  with  the  Psalm- 
ist, praises  the  works  of  God.  "  Blessed  is  he,"  he  says,  "  who  knows 
them  holily ;  and  twice  blessed,  he  who  holily  takes  pleasure  in  them, 
•and  thanks  him  for  them,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart"* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Franckd's  school  there  were  various 
real  studies,  as  botany,  turning,  and  the  like.  Should  not  Semler, 
brought  into  such  close  communion  with  Franck6,  as  teacher  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  as  preacher  and  instructor  of  the  German 
schools,  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  improvements  in  teaching  in 
the  Paedagogium  and  Orphan-house  by  his  pedagogical  realism  ?  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  Franck^'s  school  came  Johann  Julius 
Hecker,  who,  in  1747,  established  the  first  important  real  school  in 
Berlin ;  as  did  his  successor  in  the  same  school,  Johann  Elias  Silbers- 
chlag. 

In  treating  of  the  stronger  and  stronger  growth  of  realism,  a  dis- 
tinction of  it  must  be  made,  into  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand,  real 
studies,  before  entirely  suppressed  by  the  study  of  language,  began 
to  be  more  correctly  estimated,  and  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
them  into  the  learned  schools.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  convic- 
tion grew,  that  in  these  schools  the  instruction  was  proper  for  such 
boys  as  were  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  and  only  for  such, 
and  that  all  other  scholars  were  obliged  to  learn,  and  that  in  a  super- 
ficial manner,  things  which  could  be  of  ^no  use  to  them  in  after  life. 
It  was  clear  that,  for  scholars  not  intending  a  life  of  study,  real  knowl- 
edge was  far  more  valuable  than  a  mere  purposeless  beginning  with 
Latin.  The  answer  of  the  Berlin  academy  in  the  matter  of  Semler 
shows  as  much.  Rector  Gesner,  of  Rotenburg,  in  1720,  wrote  to  the 
same  effect :  "  The  one  class,  who  will  not  study,  but  will  become 
tradesmen,  merchants,  or  soldiers,  must  be  instructed  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, writing  letters,  geography,  description  of  the  world,  and  his- 
tory. The  other  class  may  be  trained  for  studying."  Schottgen, 
rector  in  Dresden,  wrote,  in  1742,  a  ^^ Humble  proposal  for  the  special 
class  in  public  city  schools?^  In  these  schools,  he  says,  every  one  is 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  learning  of  Latin,  and  children,  "  who 
are  to  remain  without  Latin,"  are  entirely  forgotten.  They  are  forced 
to  learn  Donatus  and  the  grammar,  which  are  useless  tor  them ;  and 

*  I  have,  up  to  tbit  time,  been  unable  to  learn  Airther  particulars  about  Semler.  Scbulz, 
Q^Rkmith  aaxette,"  Marcb  and  April,  1812,  p.  109^  speakt  Cttnorily  of  "  Bemler'a  tad  «x^v 
ricnect  t  HaUe.'* 
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they  do  not  study  what  would  be  useful  to  mechanics,  artists,  or  mer- 
chants. Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  such,  to  have  learned  anthrax,  colax^ 
<fec.  ?  State  and  country  need,  not  only  people  who  know  Latin,  but 
others  also.  For  these  reasons  he  advises  to  organize  a  special  class 
for  such.  "  My  proposal,''  he  says,  with  resignation,  "  is  already  re- 
jected before  it  has  been  brought  to  light  But,  if  what  there  is  in  it 
is  not  yet  ripe,  we  will  wait  until  the  time  comes  for  it." 

Rector  Henzky  of  Prenzlau,  already  mentioned,  wrote,  in  1751,  a^ 
treatise  ^^Tkat  real  schools  can  and  must  become  common  ;  ^  and  the 
learned  and  cautious  Joh.  Matthias  Gesn^r  expressed  himself  thus : 
'*  It  is  a  common  fault  of  most  of  our  schools,  that  in  them  provision 
is  made  only  for  such  as  intend  to  become  what  are  called  learned 
men  by  profession ;  and  thus  a  complete  acquaintance  with  Latin  is 
required  of  all  young  people,  without  any  distinction.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  things  are  for  the  most  part  neglected,  which  would  be 
indispensable,  or  at  least  useful,  in  common  civil  life,  in  the  arts  and 
professions,  at  court  and  in  war.  *  *  ♦  A  well-organized  gym- 
nasium should,  on  the  contrary,  be  so  arranged  that  youth,  of  every 
extraction,  age,  character,  and  distinction,  may  find  their  account  there, 
and  be  taught  in  them  for  the  common  good.  Youth  may  be,  with 
reference  to  their  future  life,  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  who 
are  to  learn  trades,  arts,  or  to  be  merchants ;  2.  Those  who  are  to  seek 
their  fortune  at  court  or  in  war ;  and,  3.  Those  who  are  to  remain  stu- 
dents, and  to  go  to  the  university."* 

Thus  many  wise  men  demanded  that  regard  should  be  had,  not 
only  exclusively  and  uniformly  to  the  education  of  students,  but  also 
to  that  of  children  who  were  ^*  to  remain  without  Latin."  But  the 
question  how  to  bring  this  to  pass,  was  a  difficult  one  to  answer. 

According  to  Gresner's  view,  each  gymnasium  must  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  educating  all  these  entirely  different  classes  of  children.  But 
it  is  evident  how  difficult  of  solution  it  must  have  been ;  and  how 
great  was  the  danger,  that  the  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  most  vari- 
ous requirements,  would  result  in  satisfying  none  of  them,  and  be- 
coming quite  characterless. 

But  why  such  mixed  schools  ?  asked  others.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  erect  separate  institutions,  perhaps  not  for  every  pursuit  not 
literary,  but  for  them  all  together  ?  These  questions  may  have  be- 
come more  important,  as  the  confusion  in  the  gymnasium  from  their 
attempt  to  attain  different  ends  increased,  and  the  conviction  grew, 

'  J.  M.  Oetoer,  Minor  German  Works,  p.  SBS.  Aa  Uimm  ippMred  in  1756,  Gener*! 
**Th4mghta  on  the  Organitatwn  qf  a  OymnaHHm^**  from  whioh  Che  «xtr»a  in  the  text  >■ 
Ulcen,  moflt  bare  been  written  before  that  time.  Hit  plan  of  a  gymnaainm  includes  thoat 
three  damea,  for  the  accommodation  of  popila. 
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that  each  school  should  have  but  one  principle,  one  aim,  one  char- 
acter. 

The  history  of  the  Berlin  real  school  is  very  instructive  in  this  con- 
nection, as  furnishing  a  series  of  attempts  to  unite  and  bring  into  har- 
mony with  each  other,  humanist  and  real  studies ;  the  instruction 
of  those  who  were  and  were  not  to  become  men  of  learning. 

I  have  named  Julius  Hecker  as  the  founder  of  this  school.*  He 
was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  in  Berlin,  in 
1739,  and  at  the  same  time  became  instructor  of  the  German  schools 
belonging  to  the  parish.  He  considered  institutions  of  instruction 
the  seed-beds  of  the  state,  from  which  the  young,  like  trees  from  a 
nursery,  could  be  transplanted  into  their  proper  places.  He  there- 
fore wished  for  schools  which  should  prepare  for  learned  studies ;  and 
others  which  should  train  for  the  position  of  citizens,  artisans,  sol- 
diers, and  land -owners  ;  and  others  for  farmers  and  day-laborers.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  he  organized  the  real  school,  which  he  e»- 
tablished  in  1747.  It  consisted  of  three  schools,  partly  subordinated 
and  in  part  co-ordinate ;  of  the  German  school,  the  Latin  school,  and 
the  real  school  proper.  Scholars  from  the  Latin  and  German  schools 
might  receive  instruction  in  the  real  school  also.  In  the  latter  were 
taught  arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  architecture,  drawing,  and 
the  knowledge  of  nature.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  body  was  espe- 
cially taught,  then  plants  and  minerals,  and  instruction  was  given  in 
the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk-worms,  and  the  scholars 
were  taught  by  being  taken  to  workshops.  Among  the  classes  were 
a  manufacturing  class,  an  architectural  class,  an  agricultural  class,  a 
book-keeping  class,  and  a  mining  class.f 

The  organization  of  the  Latin  school  presents  nothing  particular. 
The  pupils  were  taught  weekly,  Latin  twelve  hours,  French  and  other 
languages  five  hours ;  and  the  boys  received  besides  various  kinds  of 
real  instruction,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  lessons.  Except  from 
twelve  to  one,  instruction  was  given  from  seven  in  the  morning  to 
seven  at  night. 

In  1763,  J.  F.  Halm  became  teacher  of  the  real  school ;  who 
taught  by  means  of  intuition,  after  Semler's  manner.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  large  collection  of  real  objects  was  used,  among  which  were 
models  of  buildings,  ships,  chests,  plows,  churns,  columns  of  the  differ- 
ent orders,  pictorial  representations  of  an  entire  Roman  triumphal 
procession,  collections  of  merchandise,  a  miniature  shop,  a  pharma- 

*  The  information  here  following  is  mostly  from  Principal  Bchulz'B  ^^Uutory  ^  the  Real 
School  m  Berlin.'*    Bee  Dicstcr wef 's  ^'Rheinieehe  Bimter,"  Vols.  XXV.  and  XXV].,  1842. 

t  In  1748,  a  boarding4M>ose  was  attached  to  tha  school,  in  which  Uie  &nyL  bo%t4«c  ^«A'Vtv«\* 
rich  Nicolai.  9 
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cological  coUectioD,  specimens  of  leather,  &c.y  dec.  There  was  also  a 
botanical  garden  adapted  to  the  real  school,  and  a  plantation  of  mul- 
berries. 

Hecker  and  Halm  laid  their  pedagogical  views  before  the  public. 
The  former,  among  other  works,  wrote,  in  1749,  one  entitled  ''A  sin- 
cere proposal  how  the  Latin  tongue  may  he  maintained  in  worth  and 
honory*  He  says,  "  it  is  in  vain  that  we  strive  to  keep  the  Latin  u]>on 
its  ancient  throne ;  juridical  and  medicinal  examinations  and  exam- 
inations of  candidates  show  into  what  a  low  estate  it  has  fallen.^* 
His  advice  is,  to  pursue  real  studies  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
and  then  to  begin  Latin. 

Halm  wrote,  ^''How  to  collect  in  real  schools  what  is  necessary  and 
useful  of  languages^  arts^  and  sciences^  1753."  He  advised  to  give 
children  not  only  oral  descriptions,  but  also  to  show  them  things 
themselves,  cither  in  their  natural  form  or  in  models  and  pictures. 
From  his  treatise  will  appear  the  connection  between  the  specimens 
of  leather  above  mentioned,  and  the  chiss  in  manufacturing.  "  In 
the  class  in  manufactures,**  he  says,  "  they  began  at  Christmas  with 
the  art  of  working  in  leather.  To  pursue  this  study  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  useful  and  practical  in  future  life,  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of 
leather  is  necessary.  There  might  be  shown  to  youth  for  in^ruction, 
more  than  ninety  kinds  of  leather,  each  piece  perhaps  a^  large  as  an 
octavo  page.  Among  these  might  be  all  kinds  of  sole-leather,  calves' 
feather,  and  that  of  cows,  horses,  and  sheep ;  similar  pieces  of  goat- 
skin, deerskin,  doeskin,  buckskin.  Cordovan,  Morocco,  Russia,  and 
other  kinds.** 

Julius  Hecker  died  in  1768;  and  Halm  had  left  the  school  in 
1759. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear,  that  there  had  not  been  enough 
diflference,  in  the  real  schools,  between  the  studies  of  those  who  were 
to  be  students  and  of  those  who  were  not ;  between  literary  studies 
and  real  studies.  This  occasioned  the  unheard  of  number  of  eleven 
bours  of  study  daily ;  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  crowd  of  ob- 
jects of  instruction.  It  however  also  appears,  from  the  same,  that 
Hecker  not  only  was  true  to  his  "chief  principle,  non  scholce  sed  vitce 
discendum^  but  that  he  pushed  it  from  a  misunderstanding,  even  to 
caricatures. 

The  school  should  prepare  well  for  life,  but  should  not  anticipate 
it ;  it  should  not  undertake  to  teach  what  life  only  teaches  or  can 
teach.  Halm*8  words,  above  quoted,  "At  Christmas  we  began  with 
the  art  of  working  in  leather,**  must  appear  silly  to  every  intelligent 

*  Ancient  and  Modern  Schools,  collected  by  Btedermann,  17S2,  Put  VI. 
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man.  Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  wise  maxim,  non  scholce  sed 
vitcB  discendum  ?  Had  the  real  idea  of  life  become  wholly  lost  in 
that  hard  and  dead  period  ? 

After  tlio  death  of  Ilecker,  Johann  Ellas  Silberschlag,  known  as  a 
mathematician  and  naturalist,  became  director  of  the  institution.* 
He  seems  to  have  in  view  a  more  popuhir  distinction  of  the  three  in- 
stitutions here  united  under  the  common  name  of  "  real  school."  He 
gave  to  the  three  the  names  of  Picdagogium,  art  school,  and  Ger- 
man or  artisans'  school. 

The  German  sdiool  was  the  elementary  school  for  all,  but  had  also 
an  especial  class  in  trades.  In  the  art  school,  the  students  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  Latin,  and  French,  al- 
though this  school  was  particularly  intended  for  workmen,  farmers, 
and  others  not  j)ro[)osing  to  study.  The  teachers  of  mathematics  in 
this  school  gave  as  rules,  "Axioms  and  theorems  which  did  not  require 
theoretical  acuteness  ; "  these  being  needed  in  the  Paidagogium.  In 
this  there  were  two  theoretical-mathematical  classes ;  in  the  lower  of 
which  arithmetic  was  taught,  in  the  other  algebra.  The  other  studies 
of  the  IVdagogium  were  the  usual  ones  of  the  higher  gymnasium 
class.  Silberschhig  leaving  in  1784,  Andreas  Jacob  Ilecker  succeeded 
him  in  his  office.  An  education  for  special  pursuits  was  more  and 
more  aimed  at  in  the  artisans'  school ;  there  were  given  in  it  special 
lectures  to  future  miners  and  smeltei"s,  and  particularly  for  those  pre- 
paring to  become  practical  geometers,  artillerist**,  foresters,  farmers, 
merchants,  <fec.  Some  hours  weekly  were  even  devoted  to  instruction 
in  German  ;  "in  order  to  make  those,  who  shall  wish  in  future  to  en- 
gage as  secretaries  to  high  boards  of  authorities  in  the  country,  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  course  of  business."  Thus  the  real  school 
of  arts  was  a  gathering  of  the  most  dissimilar  schools  for  special  pur- 
suits. "  The  idea  rises  of  necessity,'*  says  the  historian  of  the  school, 
"  that  where  the  endeavor  is  to  reach  every  one,  but  little  will  be 
actually  attained.     And  this  was  the  fact  with  our  real  school." 

During  the  same  time,  the  Pajdagogium,  under  Ilecker,  acquired 
more  the  peculiar  character  of  a  literary  school.  In  1797,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  festival,  it  took  the  name  of  the  Fried- 
rich  Wiihelm's  Gymnasium;"  and,  in  the  year  1811,  it  was  finally 
separated  from  the  real  school,  in  respect  to  its  teachers  and  its  lec- 
tures.f  Long  and  hard  experience  had  at  last  brought  the  convic- 
tion that  the  previous  close  connection  of  the  two  institutions  was  a 
mesalliance,  by  which  both  lost  their  independence  of  character. 

*  It  i«  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  aconsistorial  counselor  and 
hij[h  counselor  of  public  buiidiitfs. 

t  That  is,  from  the  real  school  in  its  more  proper  sense  ;  the  school  of  arts  of  Silbers- 
chlac. 
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The  purposes  of  the  two  institutions  being  so  different,  it  was  nec- 
essar}'  that  the  teaching  in  real  studies  in  the  gymnasium  must  be 
entirely  distinct  from  that  in  the  real  schools ;  and  the  instruction 
in  language  in  the  real  school  from  that  in  the  gymnasium.  There 
must  be  a  distinction  in  selection,  method,  and  design. 

One  observation  suggests  itself  here.  Gymnasiums  are,  as  to  their 
instruction,  really  and  clearly  distinct  universities,  in  this;  that  they 
look  only  to  the  general  education,  as  the  foundation  for  instruc- 
tion in  all  vocations,  while  the  universities  are  characterized  by  study 
in  the  faculties,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  entrance  into  real  life.  It 
was  with  justice  that  great  displeasure  was  manifested,  when^  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  master  required  that  future  jurists,  in  the 
gymnasium,  should  study,  instead  of  Tacitus  and  Virgil,  the  institu- 
tions of  Heineccius.  The  gymnasium  knows  no  professional  studies, 
and  should  know  of  none  ;  lest  it  should  forcibly  communicate,  to  im- 
mature boys,  a  professional  education  without  any  real  bai^is. 

Does  this  same  distinction  apply  to  real  schools  ?  was  it  not  the 
greatest  of  mistakes,  that  in  the  Berlin  school  direct  instruction  was 
given  for  miners,  farmers,  <kc.,  <fec.  ? 

Such  a  purpose  was  that  of  the  excellent  Spilleke,  who  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  real  school  in  1820.*  His  opinion  was,  that  this 
school  should,  in  its  higher  classes,  "give  or  at  least  introduce  to  such 
an  education  as,  without  pretending  to  thorough  classic  studies,  should 
prepare  for  the  higher  relations  of  society ;  but  a  more  special  pre- 
paration, such  as  was  aimed  at  in  earlier  times  in  this  part  of  the 
school,  is  not  proper." 

If  we  understand  Spilleke  here,  he  suggests  new  questions.  If  the 
real  schools  must  correspond  with  the  gymnasiums,  how  must  those 
real  studies  be  organized  which  correspond  with  the  universities ;  in 
which  the  real  scholars  intend  to  finish  their  studies  ? 

Are  our  polytechnic  schools  and  higher  industrial  schools  true 
"real"  universities  ?  Do  they,  by  virtue  of  the  great  variety  of  their 
studies  in  arts  and  trades,  become  divided  into  parts  which  corres- 
pond to  the  faculties  of  the  universities  ?  Or  are  such  "  real  *'  uni- 
versities not  practicable,  and  must  there  be  a  special  school  for  each 
trade,  because  most  occupations  have  some  peculiar  elements  in  their 
life  ?  The  miner  must  ultimately  be  trained  in  the  mine,  the  sailor 
on  the  sea,  the  farmer  in  the  country ;  but  all  three  can  receive  their 
general  preparatory  training  in  the  same  real  school.     And  indeed, 



•  A.  J.  Hecker  died  in  1819,  and  was  followed  by  Beriiardi,  who  died  the  next  year.  After 
Yiim  came  Bpilieke,  who  wa*  succeeded,  aaer  hiii  death,  in  1841,  by  F.  Ranke,  distinguiahed 
both  aa  an  educator  and  a  man  of  learning. 
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if  students  of  many  arts  and  trades  should  enjoy  primary  instruction, 
whether  carried  more  or  less  far,  should  not  this  be  followed  by  a 
purely  practical  study  and  drill  in  the  pursuit,  under  the  guidance  of 
skillful  masters ;  and  should  not  their  more  complete  artistic  or  sci- 
entific training  come  after  these  years  of  apprenticeship? 

But  I  must  not  too  far  transgress  my  limits  as  a  historian.  When 
rector  Schottgen,  in  1742,  published  his  ''Modest  proposal,''  for  making 
suitable  provision  for  the  instruction  of  children  who  are  not  to  study 
Latin,  he  hopelessly  added,  as  we  have  seen,  **  My  proposal  is  already 
rejected,  before  it  has  been  brought  into  the  light."  But  encouraging 
himself,  he  went  on  :  "But  yet,  if  what  is  proposed  therein  is  not  yet 
ripe,  we  will  wait  until  its  time  shall  come." 

The  old  rector  prophesied  rightly.  One  c<;ntury  after  he  wrote, 
there  were,  in  the  Prussian  states  alone,  forty-two  real  institutions,  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  gymnasiums. 

[To  enable  our  readers,  who  may  not  have  access  to  Bache's  "'Edu- 
cation in  Europe,''  ot  to  Barnard's  ''National  Education  in  Europe,'^ 
we  transfer  from  the  latter  the  following  account  of  a  Real  School, 
and  Art  Institute  of  our  day,  in  Prussia,  as  compared  with  a  Gynasium 
of  the  highest  grade. — Ed.] 

FREDERICK    WILLIAM    GYMNASIUM    OF   BERLIN. 

This  institution  dates  from  1797,  and  was  at  first  an  appendage  to  the  "  real 
school"  of  Mr.  llr'cker.  It  is  now  a  royal  institution,  and  is  independent  of  the 
real  school,  except  so  far  that  it  has  the  same  director,  and  that  the  preparatory 
olasses  are  in  the  real  sohool,  in  which,  or  in  other  equivalent  schools,  the  pupils 
are  taught  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  qualifications  for  admimion  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  general  account  of  the  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  had,  in  1837, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed  hy 
fourteen  teachers  and  six  assistants.  The  second  and  third  classes  are  subdivided 
mto  two  parts,  called  upper  and  lower,  pursuing  different  courses,  and  both  divi- 
nons  of  the  third  class  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others,  for  the  convenience 
of  instruction.  The  course  in  each  class  occupies  a  year,  except  in  the  first,  which 
is  of  two  years.  Pupils  who  enter  in  the  lowest  class,  and  go  regularly  through 
the  studies,  will  thus  remain  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers  of  the 
several  classes  in  1837  were,  in  the  first,  fifty-four ;  in  the  upper  second,  thirty- 
two;  lower  second,  forty-seven;  upper  third  division,  first,  or  A,  thirty-six; 
second  division,  or  B,  thirty-six ;  lower  third,  division  first,  or  A,  thirty-eight: 
division  second,  or  B,  thirty-two ;  fourth  class,  fifty-five  ;  fifth,  fifty-seven  ;  and 
sixth,  fifty.  Each  division  averages,  therefore,  nearly  forty-four  pupils,  who  are 
at  one  time  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher.  One  hundred  and  eight  were 
admitted  during  the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  the  gymnasium ;  of  these, 
twenty-one  received  the  certificate  of  maturity  to  pass  to  the  university,  viz.,  ten 
who  intend  to  study  law,  three  medicine,  five  theology,  one  theology  and  philo- 
logy, one  philosophy,  and  one  political  economy,  finance,  &;c.,  (cameralistic.)  Of 
these  all  but  five  were  two  years  in  the  first  class ;  out  of  this  number  two  were 
two  years  and  a  half  in  the  firet  class,  and  three  more  had  been  in  the  g>'irma»ium 
leas  than  two  years,  having  entered  it  in  the  first  class.  The  averajre  ii^e  at  leav- 
ing the  gymnasium  w.w  nearly  nineteen  yeare,  and  tlie  greatest  nnd  lc'ii.*t,  rt-spec- 
tively,  twenty-two  and  betwt?en  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It  appears,  thus, 
that  on  the  average,  the  pupils  actually  enter  at  ten,  and  remain  nine  years,  as 
required  by  rule. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  Latin,  Greek,  Gerauin,  French,  religious  instruo- 
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lion,  inathcnmticB,  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  gcometr)^)  natural  philoeo- 
phy  and  natural  history,  history,  geography,  writing,  dmwing,  vocal  music,  and 
Hebrew  for  theologians. 

The  numbers  attached  to  the  names  of  the  different  classes,  in  the  followmg 
pix^ranime,  show  the  number  of  hours  of  study  pi^r  week  in  the  regular  branches 
in  which  the  division  of  classes  takes  place.  In  like  manner,  the  numbcra  attached 
to  the  several  subjects  of  study  show  how  many  hours  are  occupied  per  week  in 
each  of  the  subjects  by  the  several  classes. 

SIXTH   CLA«8,   THIRTY   HOCRA. 

Latin.  Inflections  of  nouns,  &c.  Comparisons.  Conju^tion  of  the  indicative  mooris  of 
regular  and  ufi^ome  irregular  verbs.  Traiiblatiou  from  Ulume'H  elementary  book.  Extrci:»es 
Irom  Bliinie.     Extemporulia.    Ten  hours. 

Gerfuan.  Ktyniology  and  syntax  Exercises  in  writing  upon  subjects  previously  uarratcd. 
Exercises  in  ortliograpny,  reading,  and  declaiming.     Four  hours. 

/>V(7ic/i.  Etymology,  to  include  the  uuxdiary  verbs,  in  Herrmann's  grammar.  Oral  and 
wrtlen  exercises.  Reading  and  translation.  Exercises  on  the  rules  iVom  the  grammar. 
Three  hours. 

Religion.  B:ble  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  Committing  to  memory  selected  verses. 
Two  hours. 

Geographt/.  Delineation  of  the  outlines  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Americn,  from  deter- 
minate points  giveu.  Divisionstjf  the  countries,  with  their  principal  citieb,  rivtrs,  and  mouu- 
tains.    Two  hours. 

Arithmetic.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  denominate  whole  numbers.  Their  applications. 
Fbur  hourt». 

Writing.  Elements  of  round  and  running  hand.  Dictation.  Writing  from  copy  slips. 
Three  hours. 

Drawing.    Exercises  in  drawing  lines.    Two  hours. 

• 

riFTH   CLASS,   TWENTV-MNK   HOURS. 

Latin.  Etymology.  Use  of  the  prepositions.  The  accutfative  before  an  infinitive,  prac- 
ticed orally  and  in  writing,  and  extempore,  and  in  exercises.  Translation  from  Ulume's 
reader.    Ten  hours. 

German.    PariJiiijj,  reading,  and  declamation.     Exercises  on  narrations.     Four  hours. 

French.  Etymology,  by  oral  and  written  exercises.  Easier  stones  from  Herrmann's 
reader.     Tliree  hours. 

RtUgion.  Explanation  of  the  gosnrls,  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  Commit- 
Wnn  to  ni<  mory  the  principal  facts.     Two  hours. 

Gfiigruf'hy.  Kevnw  oi  the  last  ye.ir's  cuur^e.  Rivers  and  mountains  of  Europe,  and 
chief  town.-,  in  coniuclion.     Two  hours. 

Arithmf.fic.     Ktview  of  the  prtctdiiig     Fractions     Four  hours. 

Writing.     Running  hand  Horn  copy  ^lips.     Two  hours. 

Vnttciug.    Drawing  from  bodit^,  ttrminatcd  by  planes  and  straight  lines.    Two  hours. 

FOrRTH    CLASS.    TWKNTy-KiaMT    HOURS. 

Latin.  Rfvicw  f»f  etymoloiy,  Tli»'  prificip.d  rules  enforced  bv  oral  and  written  exercises 
and  f xtrmporalia     Translation  from  .lacob  »  reader  and  Corn.  Kepof.    T«  n  hours. 

Grrnnin.  Conipus.tions  on  iiubects  prtviou^ly  read.  Dtclamui.ou.  Keading  from  Ka- 
liacliK  read-^r.     l*dr>iiig.    Three  hours. 

Firnck.  K'-vi.  \v  of  etymology.  Irregular  verbs.  Reciprocal  verbs.  Anecdotf  s  and  nar- 
mroiis  irom  Il<  ri  mann's  sramniar.  and  committing  the  principal  to  meninry.    Tw  o  hourn. 

lif-ligmn.  (io.spel.  according  to  til.  Matihtw,  explained.  Verbis  and  psalins  comuiiiled  to 
menjory.    Two  hours. 

Gragraf/htj.  Political  geography  of  fJermany,  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Review  of  the 
gfogriijihy  oi  111*'  otlit  r  partKol  the  world.     Tliree  hours. 

Arithi/iftic.  Review  of  tractions.  6imple  and  compound  proportion.  Partnership. 
B^mple  inttrtst.     Tliree  hour.s 

Genmctnj.     Knowledge  of  forms,  treated  inductively.    One  hour. 

Writing.     Running  hand,  from  copy  sl.ps.    Two  hours. 

Draicing.     From  bodies  l>oundtd  by  curved  lines.    Two  hours. 

LOWER    THIRD   rLA98,   THIRTY    HOURS. 

Latin.  Syntax.  Rules  of  cases  from  Zumpt.  Exercises  and  exfemporalia.  Inflections 
formerly  learueil  reviewed.    Cornelius  Nepos     Eight  hours. 

Grfrk.  Ely njolosiy.  from  Uuitniann's  grununar  to  regular  verbs,  includftl.  Translation 
from  Greek  into  German  from  Jarob's,  from  German  into  Greek  from  lless's  exercises. 
SiX  hours. 

German.     Compoi^itioJis  in  narration  and  description.     Declamation.    Two  hours. 

French.  R'  petition  ol  iiilKciions.  and  exercise}<  by  extemporalia  and  in  writing.  Trans- 
lation ot  the  table.*:  from  II^r^ln.lllt^s  readiuif  book,  ^d  course.     Two  hours 

Religion.    Moruls,  and  ('liri^tian  faith.     Two  hours. 

Geugruithfj.     Physical  ge»>graphy     Europe  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world.    Two  hours 

Itintory     Geiural  view  ol  aiic.eiii  ami  modern  hi.>t(»ry.     Two  hours 

Mathemalica.  LegendreV  geometry,  book  1.  Dtciraala  Algebra.  Square  and  cube  root. 
Four  hour«i. 

Drawing.    Introduction  to  landscape  drawing.    Two  hours. 

UPPER   THIRn   CLASS.   THIRTY   HOURS. 

Latin.  Diriiiinn  I.  Svntax.  from  Zumpt.  Review  of  the  preceding  course.  Oral  exer- 
cimi)  iu  cuufiiructiun  of  sentences.     WriUen exercises  and  extemporalia.    Coesar  Bell.  GoU 
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books  1, 2,  and  7,  in  part.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  extracts  from  books  7  and  8.  Prosody, 
rules  from  ZumpL    Ten  hours. 

Greek.  Ditision  I.  Etymoloj^,  from  Buttmann's{;rammar.  Oral  uud  written  excrciset 
and  extemporalia.    Jacob's  reader.    Six  hours.  ' 

Oerman.  Examination  of  exercises  on  historical  subjects.  Puttical  seltctious  for  declaf 
maiiou.    Two  hours. 

Jt'^ench.    Exercises  in  translation.    Written  exercises.    Exte mporalia.    Two  hours. 

Religiun.  Principal  passages  from  the  gospels  gone  over.  Cieaeral  vitw  ol  the  Old  Test*- 
mtrut  writings     Two  hours. 

History  and  Geography.  Roman  history,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  dt  structinn  of  the 
WiKterii  tmpire.  Uiktury  of  the  middle  ages,  three  houi'S.  Review  of  the  live  general  divis* 
iuiis  of  the  wurld,  one  hour.    Four  hours. 

Mathematic*.  Gtumelry.  Legendre,  books  1  and  2,  and  part  of  3.  Algebra,  with  exer- 
cii>t»  from  Meyer  Hirsch.    Four  hours. 

LOWKR   SKCOND  CLASS,   THIRTT-OKK   HOURS. 

Latin.  Extracts  from  Livy  and  Cssar  de  Bell.  Civ.  Review  of  Bell.  Gall.,  books  2  and 
3.  Syntax.  Exercises  and  extemporalia.  Committing  to  memory  exercises  from  Livy  and 
<.';i*i<iir.    Ovid  a  Metamorphoses,  books  11  to  14.    Eight  hours. 

Oieik.  llomtr's  Odys.,  11,  12, 13,  and  14.  Exercises  on  the  dialects.  Xenophun*8  Anab, 
1.  'J.  and  part  of  3.  Excerpts  from  the  grammar  reviewed.  Exercises  and  extemporaUa. 
siyntiix.     S.x  hours. 

Jltbreic.  Grammar,  ending  with  irregular  verbs.  Easier  parts  of  historical  books  of 
Scr.j)iut  c  translated.  Vocabulary  learned  by  rote.  Exercises  on  regular  and  irregular  verbs 
uul  ui  Hie  rtcitaiion  room.    Two  hours. 

Gtrman.     Correction  of  written  exercises  and  essays.    Exercises  on  delivery.    Two  hours. 

/•'itnch.    Voltaire's  Charles  XII.    Exercises  and  extemporalia.    Two  hours. 

lielifion.  Explanation  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  hi/^orical 
skttchts,  and  a  view  of  the  life  of  early  Ctiristian  communities.    Two  hours. 

lliatury.  Roman  history,  from  the  Puuic  Wars.  II  istory  of  the  middle  ages  concluded. 
General  view  ol  history.    Tiiree  hours. 

Mathematics.  Geometry  to  proportions  and  simple  figures.  Elements  of  algebra.  Loga> 
rithms.    Four  hours. 

yaturai  JJintory.    Mineralogy.    Botany,  especially  of  native  plants.    Two  hours. 

UPPXR   SKCOND   CLASS,  THIRTY-TWO   HOURS. 

Lat'n.  Cicero's  Orations,  pro.  Rose.  Amer.,  de  Amic.  de  Senectute.  Livy,  books  22  to 
25,  inclusive.  Virgil's  iEneid,  books  1  and  2.  Some  eclogues  and  excerpts  from  Georgics. 
Exercit^es  and  extemporalia.     Nine  hours. 

Greek.  Homer's  Iliad,  books  4  to  11,  inclusive.  Arrian  Alex,  expedition,  books  I  and  2. 
Buttinaun's  grumniar^  with  exercises  and  extemporalia.    Six  hours. 

Hnbretc.  Books  01  Judg^esandof  Ruth,  with  exercises  of  syntax.  Easy  exercises,  and 
committing  vocabulary  to  memory  out  ol  the  class-room.    Two  hours. 

German.    Essays.     Delivery.    Two  hours. 

t\-eitch.  Excerpts  from  Herrmann  and  Bruchner's  manual  of  the  more  recent  French 
literaiure.     Two  hours. 

Hdigiun.     Christian  faith  and  morals.    Two  hours. 

Higiury.    Rev.ew  of  ancient  history  and  geography,  using  the  Latin  language.    Three  hours: 

Matheniutici.  Aritlmutical  gi  onn  try  and  plane  (riijonumetry.  Algebraic  exercist;^.  Poly* 
gous.     Slert-ornelry      S  niple  and  ({uailratic  Miualioii-s.     Four  hours. 

Physics.    General  physics.    Electrxity  and  magnetism.    Two  hours. 

FIRST   CLASS,   TIIIRTY-ONK    HOURS. 

Latin.  Horace's  Odfs,  books  3  and  4.  Cictro  against  Verres.  Tacitus,  Annals,  books  11 
and  12.  and  extracts  ironi  3  to  G.  Ciciro,  Tu.<>c.  qutst.  Extempore  translations  from  Ger- 
man into  l^tin.    ExtrciseH.     Dtclaniation.     E>ght  hours. 

Greek.  Honurri  Iliad,  book  16,  Odyssey,  books  Q  to  16,  inclusive.  Ilippias  Major,  Char- 
m^des.  and  Cir^iah  olPiato,  (excerpis  )  Sophocles'  Ed:p.  tyr.  and  Antigone.  Grammatical 
cxereists.     Buitniaiin  c.  t(ramniar.    iSix  hours. 

Hebrew.  S  cond  book  of  Kin^s.  Genesis.  Psalms,  61  to  100.  Grammatical  criticisms 
of  historical  ixci  rpts,  or  of  psalms,  as  an  extrcise  at  home.    Two  hours. 

German.  Cnticibni  of  compositions.  Gent  rul  grammar,  and  history  of  the  German  gram* 
mar  and  literature.     One  hour. 

yrfmch.    Bc-ltct  oiis  irom  Scribe  and  Delavigne.    Exercises  and  extemporalia.    Two  hours. 

Jletigion.    Hi.-iory  ol  the  ChriMian  ciiurrh,  to  the  times  of  Gregory  Vll.    Two  hours. 

History.     Mo<ierii  history,  and  review.    Three  hours. 

Ma'heinuiics.  Plane  ingonomttry  and  uppl.cation  of  algtbra  to  geometry.  Algebra. 
Mensuration  ami  conic  sections.  Binoni:al  tlitoreni.  Exponential  and  trigon.  functions. 
Four  hours 

Physics,    Physical  geography.    Mechanics.    Two  hours 

PhUosophy.     Propicdeutics.     Logic.     One  hour. 

There  are  live  cla^sts  for  vocal  nuisic,  the  fifth  receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  in  musi- 
cal notation  and  6:n;,'ing  by  ear.  The  lourfh,  time  and  clitfs,  dec.  Exercises  in  the  natural 
scale,  and  harmony  S<iiiifti  an«l  chorals  wiiti  one  part.  The  Ihinl,  two  liours.  formation  of 
the  scale  of  sharps',  rniniing  Iheganiul  with  difhcuit  intervals,  coinbiiit^^d  with  the  practical 
exercises  ol  tin.-  la.«^t  clast:.  The  second,  two  hours,  rt petition  of  tones;  sharps,  and  Hats. 
Formation  oi  the  scale  ol  Hats.  Exercibes  of  songs  and  chorals,  in  two  parts.  '1  lie  hrst  claaa 
is  an  appl.caiion  ol  whit  has  been  learned,  as  well  a^  a  continuation  ol  the  science  and  art, 
and  all  the  pup. Is  do  not,  of  course,  lake  part  in  this  ^lage  of  the  instruction.  Ttie  course  is 
of  four  hours  per  wei  k,  two  lor  soprano  and  hIio  one  for  tenor  and  bass,  and  one  for  the 
onion  ol  the  lour  hurls.  The  proticiency  isiiidcattd  by  the  fact,  that  the  pupils  perform 
very  creditably  such  compositions  as  Haydn's  '-  (Jrcaiion  "  and  Handel's  *'  M^ssiati." 
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The  extemporalia  e>poken  of  in  tho  courses  of  language,  consist  of  written 
translations  made  on  the  spot  by  the  pupils  into  a  foreign  language,  of  sentences 
spoken  in  the  vernacular  by  the  teacher.  These  sentences  are,  of  course,  adapted 
to  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the  teacher  who 
renders  them,  especially  in  the  early  parts  of  the  coui*se,  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  grammar  on  which  the  pupil  is  engaged,  or  of  peculiarities  of  idiom  to 
which  his  attention  is  called. 

In  the  classical  course,  the  oral  and  written  exercises  are  varied  in  their  relative 
proportions  to  each  other.  The  translation  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  German, 
and  vice  versa,  the  grammatical  exercises,  Latin  compositions  or  essays,  the  ex- 
temporalia before  explained,  the  practice  in  versification,  &c.,  are  varied  in  amount 
in  the  different  classes,  according  to  the  views  of  the  instructor. 

One  characteristic  difference  between  the  classical  instruction  in  the  higher 
classes  and  in  those  of  similar  schools  in  En^and  and  our  country,  is  that,  in  gen- 
eral, it  supposes  the  grammatical  minutias  to  have  been  fully  impressed  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  discusses  philological  questions,  varieties  of  reading  and  collate- 
ral subjects  of  antiquities,  history,  biography,  and  geography.  The  students 
receive  much  oral  instruction,  which  they  are  required  to  record.  The  same  is 
the  practice  to  even  a  greater  extent  in  the  other  departments  of  instruction,  and 
the  students  thus  acquire  a  facility  in  taking  notes  which  they  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  university  lectures,  and  which  strikes  a  stranger  with  surprise  on 
first  witnessing  it. 

Most  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools  begin  their  classical  course  at  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  and  yet,  judging  by  the  progress  shown  in  the  programme  of 
the  first  class,  and  by  the  scholars  which  the  universities  of  northern  Germany 
turn  out,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  in  the  g}'mnasia,  the  proficiency  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  It  is  what  a  youth  of  nineteen  issuing  from  one  of  our  col- 
leges would  be  proud  of,  and  clearly  proves  that  the  classics  are  not  begun  too 
late. 

The  mother  tongue  and  French. are  both  taught  in  these  institutions,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  classical  studies.  These  languages  are  not  merely  entered  upon 
the  programme,  but  are  actually  more  or  less  thoroughly  taught,  according  to  the 
time  which  is  allotted  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  Tlie  course  of  German  would 
seem  calculated  to  make  both  writers  and  speakers,  and,  probably,  if  the  demand 
for  the  latter  were  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  this  would  prove  true  in  tlie  latter 
case,  as  it  does  in  the  former. 

The  religious  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  a  striking  one,  and  important  in 
its  effects.  The  Bible  is  taught  rather  than  a  particular  creed,  thougli  from  the 
fiict  that  tho  pupils  are  nearly  all  of  one  creed,  this  forbearance  is  not  essential, 
and  is  not  always  exercised.  The  separation  of  religious  from  other  instruction 
can  but  have  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and  their  connection,  as  in  these  schools, 
on  the  contrary,  a  happy  influence.  Religious  knowledge  is  classed  with  the 
Boiences  in  the  formal  division  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  physics  of  the  Frederick  William  gj-mnasium  are  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  fullfil  their  object,  to  give  general  ideas  of  natural  phenomena, 
without  going  into  what  may  be  considered  technical  minutise  ;  in  the  latter  school 
physics  is  c^Mmected  with  an  excellent  course  of  physical  geography.  It  seems  to 
me  doubtful  whether,  in  the  natural  history  course,  more  than  a  general  outline 
of  the  subject,  is  necessary,  with  the  prosecution,  practically,  of  such  branches  as 
the  locality  of  the  institution  may  render  applicable  for  improvincj  the  habits  of 
observation  and  discrimination.  The  scientific  details  of  the  different  branches 
belong  rather  to  special  purposes  of  study  than  to  general  education.  The  expe- 
rience of  these  institutions  may,  however,  be  appealed  to  as  proving  the  entire 
compatibility  of  such  instruction  with  an  otherwise  sound  system,  and  the  entire 
possibility  of  accomplishing  it  without  neglecting  other  more  impt>rtimt  branches. 

Drawing  and  vocal  music,  which  form  parts  of  the  regular  cours<*s  of  all  these 
institutions,  have  not  \o{  found  their  way  into  the  systems  of  other  nations  on  the 
aomeffot'pi:  with  the  rec^ular  studies.  As  a  part  of  physical  training,  th<y  are  im- 
portant, and  as  offering  a  relief  from  severer  pursuits,  further  recommend  them- 
•elves  in  this  connection. 
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The  Frederick  William  Gymnasium  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bache,  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  this  class  of  schools  in  Prussia ;  in  the  organization  and 
instruction  of  which  a  good  degree  of  liberty  is* tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  enable  them  the  better  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  province,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  each  director. 

The  Royal  Real  School,  and  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  furnish  a 
course  of  instruction  of  the  same  general  value  for  mental  discipline,  but 
better  calculated  for  that  class  of  pupils  who  are  destined  in  life,  not  for 
what  are  designated  as  the  learned  profession,  but  for  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics. There  is  less  of  verbal  knowledge  but  more  of  mathematics 
and  their  application  to  the  arts ;  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  those  mental  habits  which  are  favorable  to 
the  highest  practical  success. 

ROTAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

The  Royal  Real  Sohool  of  Berlin  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Counsellor 
Ilecker.  At  the  period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek  woro 
the  exclusive  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and  the  avowed  purpose  of 
this  establishment  was  that  '^  not  mere  words  sliould  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but 
realities,  explanations  being  made  to  them  fn)m  nature,  from  models  and  plans, 
and  of  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  after-lifi?."  Hence  the  school  was  culled 
a  *'  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name,  indicative  of  the  gro4it  educational 
reform  which  it  was  intended  to  promote,  and  the  suceess  of  which  has  been, 
though  slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing  school  into  three  do- 
partments,  the  pedagogium,  or  learned  school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German 
school :  the  whole  establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others,  constituting  the 
Frederick  William  gymnasium ;  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German,  or  elemen- 
tary school,  remain  combined  under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  Tlie  same 
director,  however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  sch(X)l. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated ,  whether  the  modem  languages  should  be 
considered  in  these  schools  as  the  substitutes  for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion, or  whether  mathematics  and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  regarded  in  tliis 
light.  AVTiether  the  original  principle  of  the  "  realities"  on  wliich  the  schools 
were  founded,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the  still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only 
with  a  change  of  languages,  to  be  substituted  for  it.  In  this  school  the  languages 
will  be  found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  in  tlie  similar 
institution,  a  description  of  which  follows  this,  the  sciences  have  the  pre- 
ponle  ranee. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instruction  are — religion,  Latin,  French, 
English,  German,  physics,  natural  history,  chemistry,  history,  geography,  draw- 
ing, writing,  and  voc^il  music.  The  Latin  is  retained  as  practically  useful  in  some 
branches  of  trade,  as  in  pliarmacy,  as  aiding  in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  as  preventing  a  separation  in  the  classes  of  this  school  and  that  of  the 
gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the  pupils  from  passing  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  in  the  upper  classes.  It  must  be  admitted  tluit,  for  all  pur]x>scs  but  the  last, 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  especially  in  the  middle  chissi's. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  courses.  There 
are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten,  in  fact,  the  third,  fourth,  and  tifth 
being  divided  into  two;  the  lower  fourth  is  Jigain,  on  account  of  its  numbei-s,  sub- 
divided into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  tht«e,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth  are  ele- 
mentary olaastrs,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at  between  five  and  seven  yeare  of 
age.  In  the  annexed  table  the  number  of  hours  of  rcH?i(ati<>n  per  week  of  each 
class  in  the  several  subjects  is  f<tiitod,  and  the  vertical  eoluinn  s«'piimting  the  ele- 
raentaiy  classes  frotu  the  others,  conUiins  th;'  sum  of  the  lioura  devoted  to  each 
branch  in  the  higher  elaswi's,  exeludim^  the  low«r  seetion  of  the  fourth  class, 
which  has  not  a  distinct  course  from  tliat  of  the  othcv  division. 
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Pupila  who  Pnt«r  this  •cliaol  bptwcon  five  and  •even  years  of  age,  and  go  regu- 
larly Ihrouith  the  olemcnlory  cinnes,  are  prepared  at  ten  to  pan  In  iU  higher 
cUmoa,  or  to  enter  the  lowest  of  the  gymnauuni.  It  »  thus  nfier  (he  fiftli  class 
th;tt  a  comparison  of  the  two  institutions  must  brgin.  The  ttuiliee  of  the  res] 
■iihoul  proper,  and  of  the  gymnitBium,  have  exnctly  the  same  clemcDtHry  buais, 
ani  thi-y  n.-inuiii  so  £ir  parulld  (oeaeh  other  Ibut  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instruc- 
tiDO  in  GrLfkiiiiny  puss  from  tlie  lower  third  cIum  of  the  former  lothe  lower  tliinl 
of  tho  liilter.  This  bet  alono  is  suiEoicnt  to  show  that  the  real  Beliools  inuBt  bo 
Institutiona  for  secondary  instruction,  since  tlie  pupil*  hare  yet  three  clustus  to  pass 
through  al^r  reaching  the  point  just  referred  to.  It  serves  also  to  sipiirutc  Iho 
rml  wlioola  from  tho  higher  burgher  schools,  muoo  the  cilreme  limit  of  the 
Gounies  of  the  latter,  with  the  some  osgistaDee  in  regard  to  Greek,  only  enables 
t!u)  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  etoss  of  the  gymoosiam.  In  gi'uemi,  a  papl 
would  terminate  his  Etudies  in  the  real  school  at  between  siitoen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  difTi-reneo  between  the  subjccta  of  itulruction  in  the  real 
school  and  the  Fri-deriek  William  gymnasium,  consists  in  the  omimion  in  tho 
former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  and  the  introduction  of  Eiiglinh  and 
chemistry.  The  relative  proportions  of  IJnie  oeeupied  in  the  same  subjcctB  in  tho 
two  Bchoiilii,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  colamna  Deil  on  the  right  of  tho 
numbers  for  the  seventh  elasa,  in  the  table  just  given.  Hie  first  of  these  columns 
oootain*  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  houn  per  week  derated  to  tho  diflcrenl 
■objects  in  the  sii  claiiH-a  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the  number  of 
hours  devoti'd  to  (hu  Gemk-m  being  tukea  as  unity ;  and  the  second ,  the  same 
proportion  for  six  closiies  of  the  gymnasium,  beginning  with  llie  lowest,  the  lame 
number  of  hi>urH  being  taken  as  Uio  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column.  To  bring 
the  naturul  hielory  and  physics  into  comparison,  1  have  taken  the  numbers  for  the 
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upp^r  classes  of  the  gymnasium  in  which  thc«e  branchi*s  arc  taught.  Of  the 
courses  conmion  to  the  two  schools,  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  paid 
in  both  institutions,  are — ^thc  rchgious  instruction,  the  German,  geography  and 
history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  French,  mathematii.*s,  physics,  and  nat- 
ural history,  predominate  in  the  rc>al  school,  the  I^tin  in  the  g}'nmasiam.  The 
effect  of  reckoning  the  first,  second,  and  upper  tliird  classes  of  the  gymnasium, 
docs  not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the  eouj-ses  which  are 
common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  LAtin  and  mathematics.  To  show  this, 
the  column  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  the  pro- 
portions for  all  the  nine  classes  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

There  were,  in  1838,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  tliis  real  sch(X)l,  under  the 
charge  (rf  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters,  teaching  several  subjects  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  of  six  other  teachers.  Kach  of  the  eleven  class  divisions  thus  aver- 
ages about  forty -six,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  at  a  time. 

Tlie  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  tliat  described  in  the 
burgher  sch<x)l8,  beginning  with  the  phonic  methotl  of  reading,  the  explanations 
of  all  the  words  and  sentences  being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught  together 
in  the  lowest  class.  The  religious  instruction  consists  of  Bible  stories  adapted  to 
their  age ;  and  verses  are  committed  to  improve  the  memorj-  of  words.  The  ex- 
ercises of  induction  are  practiced,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Mayo  in  England.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  enter  the 
gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  course  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I  shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  two  «f  the  branches  studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  The 
renmrks  in  regard  to  the  French  will  ser^'c  to  show  how  great  a  latitude 
a  teacher  is  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  methotls,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving  their  art  by  obser^'ation 
and  experiment.  Tlie  French  teacher  ^)  whom  I  allude  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  speaking,  as  well  as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupils.  From  the  \'CTy 
beginning  of  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and  translation  from 
French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  by  that  fi*om  German  into  French : 
the  conversation  on  the  business  of  the  class-room  was  in  French.  The  pupils 
were  exercised  especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extcmipore  sen- 
tences, and  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  their  own  language 
were  often  brought  before  them,  and  tbe  difficulties  resulting  from  them  antici- 
pated. Difficult  words  and  senUnccs  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation 
was  practiced  to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  speaking,  and  to 
secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  Tim  chief  burthen  of  the  instruction  was  oral. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  cliange  of  places,  the  classes  under  this  gintleman's  in- 
struction were  entirely  alive  to  the  instmction,  and  apparently  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  wliieh  interested  them.  If  such  njethods  should 
fail  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  which 
I  belive  can  not  be  the  case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  in- 
tellectual sloth  to  promote  mental  activity,  the  great  aim  of  intellectiml  education. 

Tlie  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  sujx'rintended  by  a  teacher  who  has 
introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  drawing  is  to  bo  applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts ;  a  method  which 
is  found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make  adequate  pro- 
gress than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  drawings.*  In  this  method  the  pupil 
begins  by  drawing  from  simple  geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained 
firwn  models  in  wfX)d  or  plastiT,  of  a  square  pillar,+  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder, 
(the  fonn  of  a  mill-stone.)  Tlie  square  pillar  st'parates  in  joints,  affording  a  cube 
and  parallelopii»eds  of  different  heights.  The  hemisphere  wliieh  caps  the  niche 
may  be  removed,  kyiving  the  concave  surface  of  its  cylindrical  part.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  pupil  ran  thus :  First,  to  place  upon  a  board,  or  upon  his  paper  or 


•  Mr.  Peler  Schmidf,  who  now.  in  hip  ol«l  a(j«.  hasrpceivf  d  from  the  government  a  penaion 
in  rwurn  for  the  introiluclion  oi  hiK  method,  and  the  instruction  in  it  of  a  certain  number  of 
teacherv. 

t  Seven  and  a  half  inches  hijh.  and  one  Inch  nnd  a  hall  ik  ...  — ^:ir;  section. 
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8late,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the  lines  joining  the  two  shall 
bo  parallel  to  the  ri^ht  or  left  hand  edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Second, 
to  join  them.  Third,  to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance e<|iial  to  that  between  the  fii-st  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to  place  one 
vertically  over  the  third,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  below  the  fii-st,  and  to 
join  the  third  and  fourth.  Tlie  fii-st  and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  square  is 
formed.  After  practice  in  thi.s,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next, 
a  perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such  as  is  common  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires 
readily  a  knowledge  of  the  practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions, 
and  with  various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject.  Tlic  niche 
and  cylinder  afford  a  similarly  gra<luated  series  of  lessons  on  the  drawing  of  curved 
lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different  degrf'cs  of  strength  and  of  shallows  is 
introduced.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  sl^e.  More  difhcult  exercises  of  perepoetive  follow  from  natural  objec^i 
and  from  works  of  art  or  mi'ohanism,  according  to  the  direction  to  the  pupil's  at- 
tainments and  the  amount  of  tsiste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teaching 
has  been  introduced  quite  geneniUy  in  Prussia,  and  with  the  best  results  as  to  th« 
formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of  hand. 

CITY    TRADE    SCHOOL. 

The  City  Trade  Seliool  was  founded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  education  for 
the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had  through  the  courses  of  clas- 
sical schools.  It  is  a  great  point  gained,  when  the  principal  is  admitted  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life  ;  and  such  an  ad- 
mission belongs  to  an  advanced  stiige  of  education.  As  a  consequence  of  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous  schools  for  the  approprJato  instruction  of 
those  not  intende«l  for  the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others. 

The  city  of  lierlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I  am  about  to  notice, 
as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school  already  spoken  of  Its  stability  is  thus  secured, 
but  the  means  of  furnishing  it  with  the  necesssarj*  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  trade  seh(X)l  is  a  day  school,  and  consists  of  five  classes, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same  grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admit«ion, 
as  the  fourth  class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of  jige  it 
will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employment,  or  to  engiige  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes 
are  not  closed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  classes,  four  are  considered  necessary 
for  certain  pursuits  and  the  whole  five  for  others ;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  fii-st 
class  last  one  year,  that  of  the  first,  two  years,  a  youth  leaving  the  school  at  from 
16  to  17  or  18  years  of  age,  according  to  circumstances.  During  the  year  183G-7, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were,  in  the  first  cla.ss,  eleven  ;  in  the 
second,  twenty-nine  ;  in  the  upper  third,  forty-three ;  in  the  lower  third,  fifly- 
two;  in  the  fourth,  fifty  ;  tijtal,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  from  which  num- 
bers it  appears  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen,  five  being  regular  or 
class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants.     The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  from  this  school  have  g«)ne  on 
leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  really  what  it  profe8Si»s  to  be,  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  '*  commerce, 
the  useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture,  and  military 
life ;"  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appreciated  by  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  list  includes  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  from  the  first  and 
second  classes,  in  the  years  1830,  1832, 1833  and  1837.  From  the  first  class,  two 
teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six  merchants,  one  machinest,  two 
calico-printers,  two  glass-workers,  one  cloth  manufacturer,  one  silk  manufacturer, 
one  miner,  thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one  painter, 
one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one  baker,  one  potter,  one 
saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet-maker,  two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to 

•The  present  director  nf  !>»'«•  ^hool,  Mr.  KlorJen.  vrtxn  formr^ly  director  of  the  hi&fier 
burgtier  schuul  di  Putttaain,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  dititin^ished  teacficrs  iu  tiis  line  in  Persiai 
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public  offices,  one  to  the  trade  institution,  six  to  gymnasium.  From  the  second 
class,  forty-one  merchants,  one  teacher,  one  chemiKt,  one  machinest,  one  ship-car- 
penter, nine  agriculturist,  one  sugar-refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer, 
two  distillers,  one  miner,  two  lithographers,  one  dye-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five  carpenters,  one  miller, 
four  bakers,  one  butcher,  one  to  the  trade  institution,  three  to  public  offices,  two 
to  a  gymnasium,  one  musician,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier,  being  ninety 
from  the  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the  period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction,  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches  are  made  the 
basis,  and  the  modern  languages  are  employed  as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages 
being  entirely  omitted.  The  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — religious  instruction, 
German,  French,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
technology,  naturtd  historj',  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 

The  courses  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  following  list,  beginning  with  the  studies 
of  the  lowest  or  fourth  class. 

FOURTH   CLASS. 

Religiout  Instruction*  1\\t  i;onie]  accordinf^  to  Bt.  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoctles 
explained,  with  a  catechetical  development  of  the  truths  of  religion  and  ethical appUc«tiODs. 
Two  hours  per  week. 

German.    Grammatical  exercises  in  writing:.    Rrcital  of  poetical  pieces, 

French.  Grammatical  exercises.  Regrular  and  irregular  verbs.  Reading  from  Lauren's 
Reader.    One  hour  of  conversation.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written,  including  proportions  and  fractions,  with  the  theory  of 
the  operations.     Fojir  hours. 

Geometry.    Introductory  course  of  forms.    Two  hours. 

Geography.    Elementary,  mathematical,  and  physical  ceography.    Two  hours. 

Natural  Higforv.  In  the  summer  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  excursions.  In  the  win* 
ter.the  fxlernal  characters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

PhyaicM.  Introductory  instruction.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Forms  of  crystals, 
specific  gravity.  Ac.    Two  hours. 

Writing.    Two  hours. 

Drafting.    Outline  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  copy-boards.    Two  hours. 

Voeai  Music.    Two  hours. 

LOWER   THIRD    CLASS. 

Religious  Instruction.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  read  and  explained. 
Two  hours. 

German.  Grammar  with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  etymology.  Written  exer* 
cises  upon  narrations  made  bv  the  teacher.     Delivery  of  poetical  pieces.    Four  hours. 

French.  Translation  from  French  into  German  from  Gredicke's  Chrettomathy.  Grammar; 
irregular  verbs.    Extemporalia,  and  translations  from  German  into  French.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.    Partly  ab»«tract,  partly  practical,  from  Dieslerweg's  Instructor.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.  Determination  ot  angles  in  triangles  and  polygons.  Equality  of  triangles. 
Dqitndance  of  angles  and  sides  of  triaiiifUs.     Consfrurtions.     Three  hours. 

Gengrnphy.    Physical  description  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  except  Europe.    Two  hours. 

Natural  History.  Mineralogy.  In  summer,  botany,  the  class  making  excursions  for  prac* 
tical  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

Physics.  General  properties  of  bodies  and  solids  in  particular.  Doctrines  of  heat  and 
their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Chemistry.  Introduction.  Atmospheric  air.  Experimental  illustrations  of  chemistry, 
appiiefl  to  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Writing.  Two  hours.  Architectural  and  topographical  draieing.  Two  hours.  Drawing 
by  hand  lor  tliose  who  do  not  lake  part  in  the  other.    Two  hours. 

VoctU  Music.    Two  hours. 

UPPER    THIRD    CLASS. 

Religious  Instruction.    Christian  morals,  from  I.ufher's  Caffchism.    Two  hours. 

German.  Simple  and  complex  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  subjects.  Poems  ex- 
plained and  committed.    Four  hours. 

French.  Translation  from  Gredicke's  Chrestomnthy,  oral  and  in  wrting.  Written  trans- 
lations from  Reauvais'  Introduction,  from  German  into  French.  Grammar,  examples  treated 
extempore.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions  Practical 
Arithmetic  from  Diesterweg.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exercises.  Mensuration  of  rectili- 
near figures.    Three  hours. 

Geography.  Physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and  Pnissia. 
Two  hours. 

NcUural  History.  Contimmtion  r^(  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  clasw.  Review  in 
outline  of  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  in  particular.  Botany,  with  excursions  in 
summer.    Three' hours. 

*  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  in  this  instruction,  which  is  comma* 
nicated  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 
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!i  oollecticm  in  entnprativc  analomj',  a  seriifl  of  cnj-ravinKa  tor  the  drawing  oonr»c, 
and  of  plaaler  models,  a  set  of  mnp«.  and  other  apparatus  for  geoijraphy,  aome  as- 
Ironomicnl  instrumviila,  atid  a  librar)'.  The  puiiils  are  taken  from  lime  to  time, 
ID  the  admirable  museum  attached  lu  the  university  of  Beilin,  for  the  exaniinatioo 
of  xoolofrieal  speeimena  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  oecnpations,  ond  fnr  prnfo- 
aions  not  rankinc;  among  the  learned,  the  equnulcnt  of  the  o'tnnasium  in  ele.vty 
■born   by  tlie  subjects  and  scope  <^  ila  courses,  and    by  tliu  age  of  its   puplli. 
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Some  of  these  occupations  require  no  higher  insirucUon,  otiiers  that  the  pupils 
shall  pass  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So  also,  many  of  the  pupils 
of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into  active  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  belong,  are  most  important 
in  their  influence.  In  many  countries,  an  elementary  education  is  the  limit  beyond 
which  those  intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in 
connection  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do  not  pass  •,  and  if  they  are  in- 
clined to  have  a  better  education,  or  if  intending  to  embrace  a  higher  occupation, 
they  desire  to  be  better  instructed,  they  must  seek  instruction  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  training  uf  these  schools  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
required  by  the  tradesman  and  mechanic,  the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought  up, 
and  the  knowliHlge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  training  is  not  that  which 
he  has  chicHy  occasion  to  use.  Besides,  were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to 
his  object,  the  time  at  which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a 
part  of  it,  and  he  is  expcwed  to  the  serious  evils  which  must  flow  from  being,  as  it 
were,  but  half  taught. 

In  feet,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school,  one  in  which  the  subjects 
of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destination,  while  they  give  him  an  adequate  in- 
tellectual culture ;  where  the  character  of  the  instruction  will  train  him  to  the 
habits  which  must,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  usefulness ; 
and  where  the  course  which  ho  pursues  will  be  thorough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
will  have  reached  before  he  leaves  the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such 
establishments  nre  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  to  them  there,  are  strongly  felt  every  where,  this  class  of  institu- 
tions must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they  are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new 
experiment,  but  have  st(X>d  the  test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications 
to  adapt  them  to  differences  of  circumstances  or  of  views  in  education,  they  are 
spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diffused,  and  have  employed  a 
greater  number  of  mind^  in  their  organization,  their  plans  will  no  doubt  be  more 
fully  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Germany  that  its  "  gymnasia,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  *'  real  schools"  on  the  other,  offer  such  excellent  models  of  secondary 
instruction  in  its  two  departments.  Tlie  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar 
establishments  to  grow  up  side  by  side,  admitting  that  each,  though  good  for  its 
object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to  an  enlightened  state  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  education,  and  is  wortliy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

DISTRrSUTION   OF   STUDIES   IN   THE   CITT   TRADE   SCHOOL  07   BERLIN. 
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In  Prassia,  every  trade  in  which  a  want  of  skill  may  jeopard  human 
life,  Ib  regulated  by  law;  and  before  its  exercise  can  be  commenced,  a 
license  is  required,  to  obtain  which  an  examination  must  be  passed. 
This  requisition  of  the  law  is  considered  to  involve  a  reciprocal. obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  knowledge,  and  schools  have  accordingly  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  Twenty  of  the  regencies  of  the  kingdom  already 
have  technical  schools  established  in  them,  where  instruction  is,  in  gen- 
eral, given  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  province,  or  for  a  very  trifling 
remuneration ;  and  it  is  the  intention  that  each  regency  shall  have  at 
least  one  such  school  within  its  limits.  When  there  is  a  burgher  school 
in  the  place  intended  as  the  locality  for  one  of  these  technical  schools, 
the  two  schools  are  connected  as  already  described :  at  Potsdam,  the 
special  technical  course  alone  being  given  in  a  separate  department. 
In  all  cases  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  for  the  courses  of 
mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry ;  furnishes  the  requisite  engravings 
for  the  courses  of  drawing;  and  supplies  works  for  the  library  and  for 
instruction. 

The  most  promising  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  usuedly  find 
places  at  the  central  Institute  at  BerHn,  which  is  in  fact  the  university 
of  arts.  There  is  a  special  school  for  ship-builders  at  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania. 

INSTITUTE   OF   ARTS   OF  BERLIN. 

This  institution  is  intended  to  impart  the  theoretical  knowledge  essential  to  im- 
provement in  the  arts,  and  such  practical  knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  to  advan- 
tage in  a  school.  It  is  supported  by  the  government,  and  has  also  a  legacy,  to  be 
expended  in  bursaries  at  the  school,  from  Baron  Von  Seydlitz.  The  institution  is 
under  Uie  charge  of  a  director,*  who  has  the  entire  control  of  the  funds,  of  the 
admissions  and  dismissions,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction.  The  pro- 
fessors and  pupils  do  not  reside  in  the  establishment,  so  that  the  superintendence 
is  confined  to  study  hours.  There  are  assistant  professors,  who  prepare  the  lec- 
tures, and  conduct  a  part  of  the  exercises,  in  some  cases  reviewing  the  lessons  of 
the  professors  with  the  pupils.  Besides  these  ofiicers  there  are  others,  who  have 
charge  of  the  admirable  collections  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  workshops, 
ofiioes,  &o.  The  number  of  professors  is  eight,  and  of  repeaters,  two.  The  di»- 
cipline  is  of  the  most  simple  character,  for  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution  unless  his  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory.  There 
is  but  one  punishment  recognized,  namely,  dismission ;  and  even  a  want  of  punc- 
tuality is  visited  thus  severely. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  the  regencies  advertise  that  applications  will  be  re- 
ceived for  admission  into  the  institute,  and  the  testimonials  of  the  candidates  who 
present  the  best  claims  are  forwarded  to  the  director  at  Berlin,  who  decides  finally 
upon  the  several  nominations.  The  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  have,  in 
general,  the  preference  over  other  applicants.  At  the  same  time  notice  is  given 
by  the  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National  Industry,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bursaries  vacant  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  The  qualifications  es- 
sential to  admission  arc — ^to  read  and  write  the  German  langua^  wiUi  correctness 
uid  facility,  and  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches. 
The  candidate  must,  besides,  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.    Certain  of  the 

*  The  director,  M.  Deuth,  it  also  pretident  of  the  Royal  Technical  Comminion  of  Prussia, 
and  has  the  distribution  of  the  funas  for  the  encouragement  of  Industry,  amounting  to  about 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  annually.  M.  Beuth  is alsoa  privy  counsellor,  and  is  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Natioual  Industry  in  ProMla. 
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popjlfl,  as  will  bo  horcafter  more  ftilly  stated,  require  to  have  served  an  appren- 
tloeship  to  a  trade.  The  Seydlitz  bursar  must,  in  addition,  show — Ist.  That  their 
parents  were  not  artizans,*  relatives  of  the  founder  liavingf  the  preference  over 
oUier  applicants.  2d.  That  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  if  they  intend 
to  follow  one  not  taught  in  tlio  institution.  3d.  They  must  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment  that  if  they  leave  the  mechanical  career  they  will  pay  back  the  amount  of 
their  bursaries.  There  are  sixty  or  seventj'  gratuitous  pupils  in  the  school  of 
whom  eiglitcen  are  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  Forty  arc  admitted  annually, 
this  number  having  been  adopted  because  it  is  found  that,  in  the  coui"se  of  the 
first  month,  about  a  fourth  of  the  newly  admitted  pupils  fall  away  fi*om  the  insti- 
tution. Each  bursar  receives  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  maintenance.  The  education  is  gratuitous.  The  regular  pupils  enter  on  the 
first  of  October,  but  the  director  is  autliorized  to  admit,  at  his  pleasure,  applicants 
who  do  not  desire  to  become  bursars,  but  who  support  themselves,  receiving  gra- 
tuitously, however,  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  institution. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  is  either  solely  theoretical,  or  combines  theory  and 
practice,  according  to  the  calling  which  they  intend  to  follow.  The  fii*st  division 
is  composed  of  students,  who  receive  theoretical  instruction  only,  and  who  are 
preparing  to  become  masons,  carpenters,  and  joinere.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  trade  before  entering  the  institution, 
being  required  to  have  starved,  previously,  a  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  ex- 
cellent rciison  is  assigned  for  this  rule,  namely,  that  on  leaving  the  school  such 
pupils  are  too  old  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  these  callings,  and  would,  if  they 
attempted  to  do  so,  find  the  fii-st  beginnings  so  irksome  as  to  induce  them  to  seek 
other  employments,  and  thus  their  special  education  would  be  lost,  and  the  object 
of  the  school  defeated.  The  second  division  embraces  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  and  consists  of  three  classes.  First,  the  stone-cutters,  engravers, 
lapidaries,  ghiss-cutters,  canu^rs  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  brass-foundii"s.  Second, 
dyers  and  manuiiicturcrs of  chemical  products.  Third,  macliine-makei*s  and  me- 
chanicians.    The  practical  instruction  is  different  for  each  of  these  three  cliusses. 

The  general  course  of  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  pupils  are  divideil  into 
two  corresponding  chisses.  Tlie  first  class  is,  besides,  subdivided  into  two  sections. 
The  lower  or  second  class  is  taught  fii-st ;  mechanical  drawing,  subdivided  into 
decorative  drawing,  including  designs  for  architectural  ornaments,  utensils,  vases, 
patterns  for  weaving,  &c.,  and  linear  drawing,  applie<l  to  civil  works,  to  handicrafts, 
and  to  machines.  Second,  modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  Tliird,  practical 
arithmetic.  Fourth,  geonietiy.  Fifth,  natural  philosophy.  Sixth,  eluinistrj'. 
Seventh,  technoloiry,  or  a  knowltrdge  of  the  materials,  pi-ocessc-s,  and  pro<luets  of 
the  arts.  The  studies  of  the  lower  section  of  the  fii*st  cliiss  are  general,  while 
those  of  the  first  s*.>ction  turn  more  particularly  upon  the  applications  of  kmiiico  to 
the  arts.  In  the  lower  section,  the  drawing,  modelling,  natural  phihtsopliy,  and 
chemistry,  of  the  fii-st  year,  are  continued  ;  and,  in  addition,  desK-riptive  geoiiictry, 
trigonometry,  stereometry,  mixed  mathematics,  mineralogj',  and  the  ait  of  con- 
stniction  are  studied.  In  the  upper  or  fii*st  section,  perspective,  stone-cutting, 
carpentry,  and  mechanics  applieil  to  the  arts,  are  taught,  and  tht^  making  of  plans 
and  estimates  for  buildings,  workshops,  njanufact<»i-ies,  machines,  iV:e.  These 
are  conmion  to  all  pupils,  what<.'ver  may  be  their  future  destination  ;  but  beside 
them,  the  machinists  study,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  at  the  institution, 
a  continuation  of  the  course  of  mechanics  and  niatlumatical  analysis.  The  ex- 
amples  accompanying  the  instruction  in  regard  to  plans  and  estimates  are  adapted 
to  the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

The  courses  of  practice  are  Ix-gun  by  the  pupils  already  enumerated  as  taking 
part  in  them,  at  different  ptTitnls  of  their  st«iy  in  the  institution.  The  future 
chemists  and  mechanics  must  have  completed  the  whole  range  of  studies  alx>ve 
mentioned,  as  common  to  all  the  pupils,  while  the  others  begin  their  practice  atlter 
having  completed  the  fii-st  year's  coui-se.  There  are  worksho|>s  for  each  class  of 
pupils,  where  they  are  taught  the  practice  of  their  proposed  calling,  und<r  com- 
petent workmen.     There  are  two  foundries  for  bronze  Ciustings,  one  lor  small,  the 


•  The  object  of  M.  Von  Seydlits!  anppars  to  have  been  to  counteract,  to  the  extent  of  hia 
power,  the  tpn^i^ncy  to  the  increa.se  oftlie  learned  profe.-sionp,  at  the  expense  ol' the  mechanic 
arts,  by  an  inducement  to  a  course  exactly  contrary  to  the  usual  one. 
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other  for  large  castings^  and  the  work  turned  out  of  both  bears  a  high  oharaoter. 
A  speoimen  of  this  work  is  retained  by  the  institution  in  a  beau^fnl  fountain^ 
whioh  ornaments  one  of  the  courts  of  the  building.  The  models  for  castings  are 
made  in  the  establishment.  In  the  first  division  of  pupils,  in  reference  to  their 
callings,  there  are  usually  some  whose  art  is  connected  with  the  fine  arts  in  some 
of  its  branches,  and  these  have  an  opportunity  during  part  of  the  week  to  attend 
the  courses  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  future  chemists  work  for  half  the  year 
in  the  laboratory.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  being  furnished 
with  the  requisite  materials  for  practice  by  the  institution.  In  the  shops  for  the 
instruction  of  mechanics  are  machines  for  working  in  wood  and  the  metals,  a  steam- 
engine  of  four  horses'  power,  a  forge,  tools  in  great  variety,  lathes,  &c.  The  pupik 
have  the  use  of  all  necessary  implements,  according  to  their  progress,  and  are 
gradually  taught,  as  if  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship.  When  capable,  they  are 
enable  to  construct  machines  which  may  be  useful  to  them  subsequently,  as  a 
latlie,  or  machine  for  cutting  screws,  or  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c.,  and  are  fui'nished 
with  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  machine  becoming  their  own  proper^. 
In  these  workshops,  also,  the  models  for  the  cabinet  of  the  school  are  madow 
This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  establishment  for  practice  which  I  met  with  in 
any  institution,  and  I  believe  the  practice  is  both  real  and  effectual.  It  involves, 
however,  an  expenditure  which  in  other  cases  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  com- 
mand. The  scale  of  the  whole  institution  is,  in  the  particular  of  expenditure, 
most  generous. 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been  devised  to  give 
practical  knowledge  (^  an  art  in  connection  with  theory  in  a  school.  It  is  first 
most  judiciously  laid  down  that  certain  trades  can  not  be  taught  to  advantage  in  a 
similar  connection,  but  that  the  practical  knowledge  mupt  be  acquired  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship antecedent  to  the  theoretical  studies.  There  are  besides,  however,  a 
large  number  of  trades,  the  practice  of  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  requiring  a  very  considerable  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  design  pro- 
perly. This  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  less  munificently  endowed, 
knd  requires  very  strict  regulations  to  carry  it  through  even  here.  The  habits  oi 
a  school  workshop  are,  in  general,  not  those  of  a  real  manufactory,  where  the 
same  articles  are  made  to  be  sold  as  a  source  of  profit ;  hence,  though  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  may  be  acquired,  the  habits  of  work  are  not,  and  the  mechanic 
may  be  well  taught  but  not  well  trained.  At  the  private  school  of  Charonne, 
workshops  were  established,  giving  a  variety  of  occupation  to  the  pupils ;  but  the 
disposition  to  play  rather  than  to  work,  rendered  these  establishments  too  costly  to 
be  supported  by  a  private  institution,  and  the  plan  adopted  instead  of  this,  was  to 
make  the  pupils  enter  a  regular  workshop  for  a  stated  number  of  hours,  to  work 
for  the  proprietor  or  lessee.  This  plan  remedies  one  evil,  but  introduces  another, 
that  as  the  machinist  takes  orders,  with  a  view  to  profit,  the  work  may  have  so 
little  variety  as  only  to  benefit  a  small  class  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  at  Charonne 
are,  however,  under  different  circumstances  from  those  at  Berlin  ;  they  are  gen- 
erally younger,  and,  being  independent  of  the  school,  where  they  pay  for  their 
education,  are  not  under  the  same  restraint  as  in  the  other  institution  ;  hence  the 
experience  of  the  one  school  docs  not  apply  in  full  force  to  the  other.  At  Dres- 
den, in  a  school  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Berlin,  a  different  mode  from  either 
of  those  just  mentioned  has  been  adopted.  An  arrangement  is  made  with  a  num- 
ber of  mechanics,  of  different  occupations,  to  receive  pupils  from  the  schools  as 
apprentices,  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  attending,  during  certain  specified 
hours  of  the  day,  upon  the  theoretical  exercises  of  the  institution.  Where  such 
an  arrangement  con  be  made,  the  results  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  mechanic  arts,  from  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  will 
offer  a  strong  inducement  to  liberally  disposed  mechanics  to  take  apprentices  upon 
these  terms.  Small  workshops,  connected  with  an  institution,  must  necessarily 
offer  inferior  advantages,  even  if  closely  regulated,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  work  from  the  pupils  ;  this  should  not  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit,  hut  to  give  him  genuinely  good  habits. 

The  diffieultii^  in  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical  arts  arc  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  under  diseussion,and  will  be  found  to  have  be^en  satisfactorily 
obviated  in  several  schools.  This  subject  will  receive  its  more  appropriate  discas- 
■ion  in  connection  with  the  polytechnic  institution  of  Vienna,  where  the  chemioiil 
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department,  at  least  as  far  as  manufacturing  chemistry  is  concerned,  is  generally 
recognized  as  having  produced  the  best  results  of  any  yet  established. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the  Berlin  institute  of 
arts,  the  following  statement  will  serve  to  show  the  succession  of  the  coui^,  with 
the  time  devoted  to  each : 

WINTKR   COURSE. 
MONDAY. 

First  Cl<u9.  First  division— drawing  and  sketching  machines,  eight  A.  M.  to  twelve  o'clock. 
Discussion  of  machines,  estimates  of  power,  &c.,  two  P.  M.  to  five  P.  M.  8econ<l  divisiun — 
machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Physicf-.  two  to  five. 

S^eeotid  Cla4t9.  Machine  drawing,  eijrht  to  ten.  Modelling,, ten  to  twelve.  Elements  of 
geometry,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 

TUKSDAY. 

First  Claaa.  First  division— architectural  plans  and  estimates,  eight  fo  twelve.  Practifal 
instruction  in  machin«>ry,  two  to  five.  Second  division— ornamental  and  architectural  draw« 
ing,  eight  to  twelve.    Tiigonometry.  two  to  five. 

Second  Clfus.  Ornamental  and  archiii>ctural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Physics,  two  to 
four.    Repetition  o(  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 

WEDNESDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division— original  designs,  eight  to  twelve.  Discussion  of  machinery. 
Second  divinion— mineralogy,  eight  to  nine.  Machine  drawing,  nine  to  twelve.  Trigonome* 
try,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  five. 

THURSDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division — drawing  and  sketching  machines,  eight  to  twelve.  Architec- 
tural instruction,  estimates,  two  to  five.  Second  division — decorative  and  architectural 
drawing,  eight  to  ten.     Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  tive. 

Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architt^ctural  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  tea 
to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  ol  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 

FRIDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division— architectural  plans,  eight  to  twelve.  Practical  instruction  in 
machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  dividiou— machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Phytiics,  two 
to  five. 

Second  Class.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  four. 
Repetition  of  the  lestious,  four  to  five. 

SATURDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division— perspective  and  stone-catting,  eight  to  twelve.  Original  de« 
tif  na,  two  to  five.  Second  division— mineralogy,  eight  to  nine.  Decorative  and  architecto* 
nu  drawing,  nine  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Practical  srithme* 
tic,  two  to  five. 

The  simmier  term,  which  foUow^s  this,  embraces  the  practical  instruction. 

BUMMKR   TERM. 
MONDAY. 

JVrsf  Class.  First  division— !n  the  workshops  from  seven  A.  M.  to  twelve,  and  from  ona 
notil  seven  P.  M.  Second  division— machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Applied  mathemat- 
ics, two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  teo  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two 
to  four.    Repetition,  four  to  five. 

TUKSDAY. 

f\rst  Class.  First  division— analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine.  Drawing  of  machines  from 
original  designs,  nine  to  twelve.  Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division— decorative  and 
architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  five. 

Second  CUus.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  mathe* 
matics,  two  to  four.    Repetition,  four  to  five. 

WKDNKSDAY. 

FHrst  Class.  First  division- in  the  workshops  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to  seven. 
Second  division— machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied  mathe- 
matics, two  to  five.  ^  __ 

Second  Class.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  PracUcal  arithmetic,  two  to  four.  Ma- 
terials used  in  the  arts,  four  to  five. 

THURSDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division— In  the  workshops  from  seven  fo  twelve,  and  from  one  to 
seven.  Second  division— machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied 
mathematics,  two  fo  five. 

Second  Class  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  fo  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to 
twelve.    Chemiatrv,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  Itteou,  four  to  five. 
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rRIDAT. 

Firtft  Class.  First  division — analytical  dynamicB,  eight  to  nine.  Drawing  of  a  machine  for 
an  original  Utsii^n,  nine  to  twelve.  Mdcinuery,  two  lo  five.  Second  divibiou— chemistry, 
eight  tu  nln*^    Applied  mHtltemalics,  nine  to  twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  four. 
Repetition  ol  the  lesHon,  four  to  five. 

SATURDAY. 

f\rst  Class.  First  division — in  the  workshops,  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to 
seven.  Second  division— decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Applied 
malhemalics.  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eigkt  to  twelve.  Practical  arithme- 
tic, two  to  four.    Materials  used  in  the  arts,  four  to  five. 

The  chemical  division  of  the  practieal  classes  is  engaged  every  day  in  the  laboratory.  On 
Tue^ay  and  VVednesdayi  the  Ubrary  is  open  for  reading  from  five  to  eight,  P.  M. 

The  collectioiis  for  carrying  out  the  varioas  branches  of  instruction  are  upon 
the  same  liberal  scale  with  the  other  parts  of  the  institution.  There  is  a  library 
of  works  on  architecture,  mechanics,  technology,  the  various  qjts,  archeology,  &c., 
in  German,  French  and  English.  Tliis  library  is  open  twice  a  week,  from  five  to 
eight  in  the  evening,  to  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  of  the  school,  and  to  such  me- 
chanics as  apply  for  the  use  of  it. 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  new  and  useful  machines,  and  of  illus- 
trations of  the  different  courses,  belonging  to  the  institution.  Among  them  is  a 
splendid  work,  pubhshed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beuth,  entitled  Models  for 
Manufactures  and  Artisans,  (Vorlegebliitter  for  Fabrictnteu  and  Ilandwcrker,) 
contiiining  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  Germany,  and  some  even  from  France 
and  England,  applicable  to  the  different  arts  and  to  architectun.^  and  engineering. 
Among  the  drawings  are  many  from  original  designs  by  Shenekel,  of  Berlin. 
There  is  a  second  useful  but  more  ordinaiy  series  of  engravings,  on  similar  sub- 
jects, also  executed  for  the  use  of  the  school.  These  works  are  distributed  to  the 
provincial  trade  schools,  and  presented  to  such  of  the  meclianics  of  Pru.ssia  as 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocations.  The  collection  of 
models  of  machinery  belonging  to  the  school  probably  ranks  next  in  exti^nt  and 
value  to  tlKit  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  of  Paris.  It  contains  models  of  such 
machines  as  are  not  readily  comprehended  by  drawings.  Most  of  them  arc 
working  models,  and  many  were  made  in  the  workshoj)s  of  the  school.  Tliey 
are  constructed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  uniform  scale,  and  the  parts  of  the  models 
are  of  the  same  materials  as  in  the  actual  machine.  There  is  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  cjists,  consisting  of  copies  of  statues,  basso-relievos,  utensils,  bronzes, 
and  vases  of  the  museums  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence,  and  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  the  models  of  architectural  monimients  of  Greece,  Rome,  Pom- 
peii, &e.,  and  copies  of  models,  cameos,  and  similar  objects  ;  those  specimens  only 
have  bt'eu  stdeeted  which  are  not  in  the  collection  of  the  Aciulemy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Berlin,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  have  access.  There  are 
good  collections  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of  minerals,  of  geological  imd 
technological  specimens. 

The  instruction  is  afforded  in  part  by  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  aided  by 
text-bof)ks  spc'cially  intended  for  the  school,  and  in  part  by  the  interrogations  of 
the  professors  and  of  the  assistants  and  repeaters.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year 
there  is  an  examination  to  determine  which  of  the  pupils  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  to  detcnnino  which  shall  receive  the 
certificate  of  the  institute.  Although  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  provinces  are 
admitted  to  the  first  class  of  the  institute,  upon  their  presenting  a  testimonial  that 
they  have  gone  through  the  course  of  the  provincial  schools  satisfactorily,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  are  obliged  to  retire  to  the  second,  especially  from  de- 
fective knowledge  of  chemistry. 

The  W)st  of  this  school  to  the  government  is  about  twelve  thotLsand  dollars  an- 
nually, exclusive  of  the  amount  expended  upon  the  practical  courses  and  upon  the 
collections — a  very  trifling  sum,  if  the  gooti  which  it  is  calculated  to  do  through- 
out the  country  is  considered. 


n.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  SAXONY. 


BY    HERMANN    WIMMER,  PH.  D. 


The  public  schools  of  Saxony  may  be  divided  into  "  Vollcsschuhn^^^  i  e., 
people's  schools  or  common  schools,  and  "  Gelehrte  Schulen^^^  literally, 
learned  schools. 

The  Volksschulcn  comprise,  1,  village  schools;  2,  burgher  schools;  3, 
normal  schools ;  4,  higher  burgher  schools  or  real  schools ;  5,  industrial 
schools,  culminating  in  6,  polytechnicul  schools,  which  include  the 
academy  for  miners  in  Freiberg ;  academy  for  agriculture  and  forest  con- 
cerns in  Tharand ;  academy  of  arts  and  polytechnic  in  Dresden,  etc. 

The  Gelehrte  Schulen  embra'ce  the  g3*mnasia,  with  the  progymnasia, 
and  the  university  in  Leipzig.  These  arc  called,  also,  "  Jlochschulc^^''  i  c., 
high  schools. 

In  another  sense  the  public  schools  are  divided  into  (a,)  nicdcre,  (ic., 
lower,)  tolksschuUn^  or  simply  tollaschulen^  viz.,  village  schools,  com- 
mon burgher  schools,  (with  the  teachers'  seminary  at  the  head  ;)  (^,)  mit- 
telscJinleriy  middle  schools,  viz.,  real  schools  or  higher  burgher  schools ; 
industrial  schools ;  gymnasia ;  and  (c,)  high  schools  or  academics,  viz.,  the 
university,  the  polytechnical  school,  and  other  professional  academies. 

We  shall  viev/  the  schools  in  the  order  mentioned  first 

1.     Common  ScnooLa.' 

1.  Village  schools,  {dorf schulen.)  They  arc  attended  by  the  children 
of  the  parish  from  their  sixth  year  of  age,  when  they  become  schul- 
pflichtig,  (i  c.,  due  to  school  by  law,)  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, — 
full  eight  years, — in  which  they  are,  after  three  to  six  months'  instruc- 
tion in  religion  by  the  parish  clergyman,  "  confirmed"  as  Christians,  and, 
after  that,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  This  act  im- 
plies dismission  fi-om  school,  which  takes  place  a  few  days  before  or  after 
the  confirmation.  The  children  of  the  clergyman  are  generally  educated 
by  himself  at  home  ;  those  of  the  "  gentlemen,"  first  by  a  governess, 
then  by  a  tutor  or  in  a  boarding  school  In  larger  villages  or  small  towns, 
where  there  are  more  families  of  some  rank,  a  little  private  school  is  fre- 
quently established  by  them  and  kept  by  a  candidate  of  theolog}*",  or  a 
candidate  for  the  achulamt^  (ic.,  school  office,  employment;)  or  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  normal  school;  rarely  by  a  candidate  of  the  higher  "schul- 
amt,"  or  graduate  of  the  university,  who  hns  passed  his  examination  for 
teaching  in  gymnasia,  real  schools,  etc.  By  the  common  school  law  of 
Saxony,  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Schulzc  in  Dresden,  and  passed  in  1835,* 

•  Dot  Eluj/ientar-  VoUe8SchuIge$rlz/nr  claa  Konfgrcich  Sachsen^  nebst  Vernrdnvng  rom  Ju- 
ni  1835,  Ton  Dr.  G.  Schulze,  Drci?den,  1835.  pp.  23C.  For  the  law  see  p.  32  The  minlpieri- 
al  ordinance  belonging  to  it,  pp.  117.    lis  appendix  includrs  Pcdaroficai  literature,    School 
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the  village  schools  since  then,  are  divided  into  two  separate  classes,  of 
which  the  higher  is  generally  instructed  in  the,  forenoon,  (7-11 ;)  the  low- 
er in  the  afternoon,)  1-4,  except  "Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  there 
is  no  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  two  classes  arc  saccessirely  instruct- 
ed during  two  hours  each  in  the  forenoon.  If  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children,  sixty  to  each  class,  an  assistant  teacher 
must  he  appointed.* 

Attendance  is  enforced  by  law,  (by  fine,)  and  the  teachers  are  obliged 
to  deliver,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  a  list  of  non-attendants  to  the 
school  committee.  The  latter  consists  of  the  parish  clergyman,  called 
local  school  inspector,  the  magistrate  of  the  village  or  town,  and  at  least 
two  more  elected  parishioners  or  councilmen.  Of  course  the  clergyman 
is  the  chief  inspector  and  visitor.  But  he  is  also  in  this  quality  subordi- 
nate to  the  "  Superintendent"  or  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  district, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  chief  minister  in  the  largest  town  of  a  certain 
section,  and  inspector  of  all  churches  and  schools  in  that  district  The 
higher  boards  are  the  *''  Kreiedirection^^^  {q.^  government  of  the  circle, 
(Dresden,  Leipzig,  Bautzen,  Zwickau,)  presided  over  by  the  church  and 
school  councilor  attached  to  it ;  and  after  that,  the  ministry  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  of  public  instruction,  and  especially  the  privy  church  and 
school  councilor,  charged  with  the  common  schools. 

The  school  money  paid  by  the  parents  of  each  child  attending  school, 
is,  lawfully,  one  groschen  a  week,  but  in  many  cases  reduced  to  one-half 
or  two-thirds.  This  amount  will  be  increased  by  the  present  law.  Since 
a  regular  compensation  has  been  settled  on  the  teacher,  this  school  mon- 
ey is  collected  by  the  village,  and  the  teacher  paid  out  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  parish.  In  a  village  with  a  church,  and,  in  former  days,  only  such 
had  a  public  school,  the  schoolmaster  is,  at  the  same  time  cantor^  {chor- 
ister^) organist,  sexton,  and,  in  such  quality  has,  besides  his  free  dwell- 
ing in  the  school  house,  (which  he  has  in  all  cases,)  the  use  of  some  land, 
some  money  from  every  house  in  the  parish,  some  income  from  marriages, 
baptisms,  funerals,  etc.,  and,  in  former  times,  other  emoluments,  as  loaves 
of  bread,  billets  of  wood,  &c.  But  these  are  now  all  settled  in  money. 
Good  places  are  worth  from  four  to  five  hundred  thalers ;  the  best,  per- 
haps, seven  hundred.  The  lawful  minimum  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thalers,  increasing  afl«r  every  fifth  year,  and  raised  from  time  to  time  by 

houses  and  schooKrooms,  with  four  cuts ;  female  handwork ;  Sunday  Schools ;  infant 
school ;  school  tables  and  registers ;  index.  Many  German  states,  as  Prussia,  have  no  such 
iam  yet ;  but  a  collection  of  decrees,  ordinances  or  regulations.  In  Prussia,  the  three  regu* 
lotives  of  Oct.  18&4,  are  the  last  and  the  most  remarltable. 

'In  Prussia,  a  great  many  schools,  especially  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  have  had  the  same 
def>artments  which  had  been  in  use  in  many  of  oar  schools  a  long  time  before  1835,  but  others, 
9M  wdl  here  as  there,  were  one-classed  schools,  where  all  the  children  attended  together  dur- 
ing ali-aclKK)!  time.  It  was  proposed  by  many  influential  men,  e.  g ,  by  Ooltsch,  principal  of 
the  novmal  school  in  Stettin,  to  establish  in  Prussia  too,  throughout,  two  classes,  but  in  the 
regulaiives,  the  minister  says  that  he  has  no  reason  to  make  any  change,  but  that  he  wishes 
all  children  to  attend  together  in  one  room.  This,  therefore,  is  henceforth,  (i  e.,  until  re- 
•calledrby-some  other  regulative,)  to  be  considered  as  the  legal  rule  in  Prussia,  and  all  new 
^•ckottlrbouaes  must  be  built  with  a  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  children. 
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law.  Since  money  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  the  fixed  sum  is  no 
longer  equivalent  to  what  it  was  fixed  for,  nor  to  the  wants  of  daily  life ; 
hence  the  "  Lehremot\^^  i  e.,  want  of  teachers,  (active  and  passive,)  is 
fast  increasing,  hut  more  so  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  as  in  Prussia. 

The  schoolmaster,  like  the  clergyman,  is  appointed  cither  hy  the  gov- 
ernment) or,  where  a  manor  exists,  hy  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but,  when 
once  appointed,  can  not  be  removed  unless  for  a  flagrant  crime  against 
morality  or  government 

Religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
instruction.  Geography  and  history  are  commonly  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  Saxony  and  Germany.  This,  as  well  as  the  scanty  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  nature,  is  generally  got  from  the  Reader.  Reading 
is  taught  by  the  "  Lautirmethode^^^  writing  by  copies,  (by  the  black- 
board,) or  in  connection  with  reading ;  arithmetic  by  a  combination  of 
slate  and  mental  arithmetic 

In  former  times  the  school  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  parish  vil- 
lage ;  the  children  of  other  villages  had  to  walk  to  that  parish  school. 
But,  fortunately,  this  has  been  altered,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  by 
building  by-schools,  nebenschuUn.  In  such  villages  as  have  become  too 
extensive,  two  or  three  miles  long,  another  school  is  established  at  the 
side  most  distant  from  church  and  school. 

The  school  year  commences  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  with  vaca- 
tions, at  Whitsuntide  of  three  days,  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas  of  eight 
days,  and  about  two  weeks  in  harvest  time.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween winter  and  summer  schools,  as  in  many  villages  of  Prussia.  , 

2.  BcRGHER  Schools  or  town  schools,  (burgerschulen^  stadtschulen.) 
These  are  divided  into  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  and  each  of  them  in 
smaller  towns  into  three  or  four  separate  classes,  instructed  by  the  rec- 
tor or  principal,  by  the  cantor,  organist,  sexton  and  other  teacher& 
Larger  towns,  such  as  Dresden,  have  as  many  burgher  or  ward  schools 
as  are  wanted  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  with  a  great  number  of 
teachers  that  have  no  connection  with  the  church,  but  are  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  clergyman.  Here,  especially  in  smaller  towns,  the  class 
system  exists  to  its  fullest  extent ;  that  is  the  rector  is  the  only  teacher 
of  the  first  class,  the  cantor  of  the  second,  etc.  In  the  larger  towns, 
with  more  than  three  classes  and  teachers,  teaching  according  to  branch- 
es is  practiced  to  some  extent ;  that  is,  a  certain  teacher  gives  instruction 
in  geography  and  history  in  all,  or  at  least  the  higher  classes.* 

Boys  and  girls  arc  generally  mixed  in  the  elementary  class,  and,  though 
they  are,  after  that,  separated  in  different  schools,  the  rector  is  neverthe- 
less principal  of  the  girls'  school  also.  Sometimes,  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  parallel  classes  arc  established.  Leipzig^  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  had,  at  first,  owing  to  the  small  compass  of  the  city,  one 
burgher  school  with  many  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls.     The  in- 

*  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  higher  institutions,  where  the  class  system  prevails  to  a  great- 
er extent,  except  the  uniyersity,  is  it  applied  to  such  a  degree  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  High  School  of 
PhUMlelphia. 
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crease  of  population,  (70,000,)  and  of  houses,  then  caused  the  erection  of 
a  second  burgher  school,  with  a  vice-principal.  This  possible  concentra- 
tion of  the  burgher  school  in  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  town,  together 
with  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Vogel,  well  seconded  by  a  liberal  council, 
which  permitted  the  permanent  employment  of  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity, caused  its  high  standing.  Since  then,  a  third  burgher  school  has 
been  founded  with  an  independent  principal,  and  a  fourth  will,  before 
long,  follow.  The  school  rate  is  highest  in  the  first  burgher  school.  Be- 
sides, there  exist  two  municipal  poor,  schools,  (armcnschulen.)  Drcsd^n^ 
with  108,000  inhabitants,  has,  besides  four  poor  schools,  three  burgher 
and  five  district  or  ward  schools;  (the  sckool  rate  making  the  chief 
difference,)  all  of  them  nearly  equal. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  burgher  schools,  and  all  those  in  the  vil- 
lage schools  are  graduates  from  the  normal  schools. 

The  legal  school  time  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  eight  years.  Private  in- 
struction at  home  or  in  schools  is  allowed,  but  no  one,  except  such  as  are 
prepared  for  teaching,  (i  e.,  clergyman  or  teacher,)  is  permitted  himself 
to  teach  his  children  without  the  help  of  the  school  or  a  proper  master. 

Methodology  is  most  advanced  in  these  schools.  For,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  pedagogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching,  has  been  investigated 
and  improved,  especially  in  and  for  the  common  schools,  among  which 
the  village  schools  can  not  have  either  a  full  sway  nor  the  best  men ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  teaching  in  the  higher  institutions,  either  based 
on  the  indelible  source  of  formal  instruction,  the  classics,  as  in  the  gym- 
nasia, or  destined  to  the  acquisition  of  real  and  positive  knowledge,  nei- 
ther needed  the  same  degree  of  efforts  in  this  respect,  nor  even  admitted 
such  essential  changes  as  the  common  school  teaching  has  passed  through. 
The  normal  schools  have  been,  in  modern  times,  the  foci  of  pedagogical 
improvement,  whereas  the  universities,  where  the  rest  of  the  teachers 
are  educated,  with  all  their  seminaries  and  professors  of  pedagogy,  offer 
more  of  literal  and  scientific  than  of  pedagogical  education.  All  this  I 
have  said  in  appreciation  of  the  pedagogical  progress  in  common  schools 
and  of  the  normal  schools,  not  to  the  disparagement  of  our  excellent  in- 
stitutions of  a  higher  grade ;  and,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  nearly  all 
teachers  of  the  normal  schools,  as  well  as  most  of  the  leaders  in  our 
pedagogical  literature  arc  graduates  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities. 
,  8.  The  Normal  Schools,  or  teachers'  seminaries.  Of  these,  two  are 
in  Dresden,  and  one  each  in  Plauen,  Grimma,  Annaberg,  Bautzen,  Nossen 
instead  of  Freiberg,  in  all  seven.  They  are  now  all  internates  or  board- 
ing schools,  in  former  times  partly  day  schools.  For  admission,  once  a 
year,  such  a  preparation  is  needed  as  is  not  required  in  a  common  bur- 
gher school ;  hence  "  Pro-seminaries"  of  a  half  private  character,  are  gen- 
erally established  in  connection  with  the  normal  school.  The  course 
comprises  four  years.  Besides  religion,  music  is  an  essential  branch,  as 
it  is  needed  by  a  country  teacher  who  is  attached  to  a  church,  as  most 
are,  and  all  wish  to  be,  since  he  leads  the  choir,  plays  on  the  organ,  etc. 

The  teacher-pupils  rise  at  five :  in  winter  at  half  past  five ;  and  go  to 
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bed  at  half  past  nine  or  ten.  The  lesson  or  study  hours  arc,  5-6,11-1, 
(12-2,)  and  two  hours  in  the  evening ;  once  a  week  a  common  walk  with 
one  of  the  teachers.  Permission  to  go  out  is  very  rarely  given,  and 
only  in  those  hours,  but  never  after  supper.  The  pupils  of  the  two  lower 
classes  arc  not  permitted  to  give  private  lessons,  and  the  others  but  ex- 
ceptionally, and  in  case  of  great  ability  and  dignity.  Prayer  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  particularly  so  on  Monday  morning,  in  presence 
of  all  teachers  and  pupils,  including  the  children  of  the  school  of  prac- 
tice. 

Branches  of  instruction:  1,  religion,  in  connection  with  2,  catechetics; 
8,  German ;  4,  geography  and  history ;  5,  natural  philosophy  and  his- 
tory ;  G,  arithmetic ;  7,  elements  of  geometry ;  8,  pedagogy  ;  9,  pen- 
manship; 10,  drawing;  11,  gymnastics  ;  12,  music.  But  of  the  branch- 
es taught  until  1857,  no  time  is  henceforth  to  bo  allotted  to  Latin  and 
logic ;  no  particular  time  to  psychology,  common  school  knowledge,  and 
methodics ;  which  are  to  be  connected  with  pedagogy  and  practiced  in 
the  seminarschide  or  school  of  practice.  The  teachers  of  the  normal 
school,  obliged  to  twenty-six  hour  lessons  a  week,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
teachers  of  the  school  of  practice,  (in  two  or  three  classes,  with  no  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  in  each  class,)  together  with  the  pupils  of  the  two  up- 
per classes  exclusively,  and  in  presence  of  a  teacher. 

Vacations :  three  weeks  in  summer,  in  dog-days ;  and  one  week  at  the 
three  great  festivals,  (Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas.)  The  study  hours 
of  the  evening  must  be  devoted  to  a  revieio  of  the  day's  lessons ;  those 
of  Saturday  to  a  review  of  the  week's  lessons  ;  and  the  teachers  have  to 
review  with  the  pupils,  not  only  at  the  close  of  any  convenient  section, 
but  regularly  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

A  normal  school  for  female  teachers  has  been  lately  established  in  Cal- 
Icnberg,  (by  the  munificence  of  the  prince  of  Schoenburg,  the  same  who 
has  founded  before  the  female  normal  school  in  Droissig,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,)  and  admits  young  ladies  of  seventeen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  length  of  the  course  is  not  yet  fixed.  Families 
and  principals  of  private  schools  are  allowed  by  government  to  employ 
the  graduates  of  that  school :  the  former,  (the  families,)  for  educating 
their  children  until  the  tenth  year  of  age,  without  distinction  of  sex,  in 
all  branches;  but  from  the  10th  year,  only  for  their  girls^  in  all  branch- 
es, excluding  religion.  The  latter,  (private  schools,)  may  employ  them 
only  for  teaching  thc'iT  female  pupils  in  the  lower  and  middle  class,  and 
in  the  latter  class  with  the  exception  of  religion.  Whether  and  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  employed  in  public  schools,  (i  e.,  either  in  girl  schools, 
or  in  elementary  classes  of  mixed  schools,)  will  be  later  determined  by 
our  government,  after  some  more  observation  and  experience.  I  may 
add  here,  that,  in  some  districts  of  Prussia  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  want  of  teachers,  to  establish  normal  courses  of  one  year,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three. 

4.  Real  Schools,  (higher  burgher  schools.)  These  are  of  a  rela- 
tively new  date.    Formerly,  all  boys  of  the  middle  classes  in  towns, 
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with  the  means  needed  for  a  better  education,  were  sent  to  the  old  Latin 
schools ;  more  recently  to  the  lower  gymnasium,  (Quarta  and  Tertia,  with 
the  progymnasium  or  Sezta  and  Quinta,)  and  were  equally  instructed 
with  such  boys  as  had  to  acquire  a  classical  education  for  professional 
studies  in  the  university.  Peace  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  together 
with  the  increased  demand  for  an  education  in  modem  languages  and 
mathematics,  called  forth  •  the  frequent  establishment  of  these  schools, 
(corresponding  to  the  English  "  high  schools.'*)  Where  an  actual  real 
school  was  not  yet  possible,  parallel  classes  were  joined  to  the  gymna- 
siums. In  these  the  first  real  class  corresponds  to  the  second  class  in  the 
gymnasium.  Instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  other  branches  are  more  par- 
ticularly taught, — some  in  common. 

Even  in  Saxony,  the  real  schools  are  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp 
and  standing ;  but  all  have  the  same  object,  of  giving  a  higher  education 
to  such  as  do  not  want  a  classical  education.  In  some  modem  languages, 
ie.,  French  and  English,  prevail  more  than  in  others;  but  German, 
mathematical  and  natural  knowledge,  history,  geography,  and  drawing, 
are  essential  branches  in  all  These  schools  have  no  systematical  con- 
nection with  the  burgher  schools,  as  has,  e,  g.,  the  Free  Academy  in  New 
York.  They  admit  boys  of  all  ages  and  towns,  if  they  pass  the  examina- 
tion, which  requires  a  good  elementary  education.  But  this  point  has 
been  often  reached  by  boys  of  good  family,  with  the  help  of  private 
tuition,  at  the  eleventh  year,  as  well  as  by  others  at  the  fourteenth.  This 
was,  at  least,  the  case  hitherto,  and  a  boy  destined  for  a  higher  education 
is  expected  to  be  early  in  advance  of  his  common  school  brethren  of  the 
same  age.  For  this  purpose  schools  of  a  higher  aim  have  generally  pre- 
paratory classes,  so  that  many  gymnasiums  are  frequented  even  by  boys  of 
eight  years  in  a  fifth  or  sixth  class,  whilst  the  gymnasium  contains  prop- 
erly but  four  classes. 

The  real  school  in  Leipzig  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  last  of  which 
comprises  boys  of  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  Other  real  schools  go  fur- 
ther down,  and  thus  serve  as  common  schools.  The  complete  Prussian 
real  schools  have  six  classes,  even  with  a  two  years'  course  in  the  high- 
est There  has  been,  as  yet,  much  experimenting  with  this  sort  of 
schools,  or,  rather,  in  every  state,  province,  or  town,  that  organization 
has  been  adopted  which  seemed  best  according  to  the  views  of  the  chief 
founder,  or  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  under  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  only  practicable  one.  In  Prussia  the  Latin 
has  been  retained,  (in  some  schools  only  in  the  lower  classes ;)  in  other 
states,  (Saxony,)  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English ;  in 
Austria  neither  is  Latin  taught,  nor  is  French  or  English  obligatory ; 
and  mathematical,  technical,  (drawing,)  and  natural  knowledge  arc  the 
chief  points. 

The  real  schools  are,  generally,  a  part  of  the  burgher  school  system  in 
the  towns,  and  hence  supported  by  the  school  money  paid  by  the  pupils, 
and  if  that  does  not  cover  the  expenses,  by  the  mtmicipal  council    Only 
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when  they  are  a  collateral  branch  of  a  royal  gymnasium,  do  they  stand 
immediately  under  the  gorernment 

The  "  Tiohere  tochtei'sschulen^^'^  (higher  girls'  schools,)  are  co-ordinate  to 
the  real  schools,  though  rather  rare  as  yet,  and  established  only  by 
wealthy  municipalities  or  by  private  enterprise. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools  which  come  very  near  the  real  schools, 
though  they  have  a  more  professional  denomination.  I  mean  the  com- 
mtreial  tchoohy  handeUschulen,  In  all  of  them  modem  languages,  with 
letter  writing,  arithmetic,  book  keeping,  laws  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  the 
chief  branches.  The  two  largest  are  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  partly  pre- 
paratory, aiming  at  the  same  higher  education  for  which  the  real  schools 
are  founded,  and  partly  for  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are,  by  the  re- 
cent resolution  of  the  corporation  of  merchants  (in  Dresden,  etc.,)  which 
founded  and  supports  the  school,  obliged  to  attend,  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, (generally  four  years,)  for  several  hours  a  day.  Smaller  towns, 
e;  g.,  Zwickau,  Grimma,  etc.,  follow  the  example,  and  have  imposed  the 
same  obligation.  Many  or  most  boys  of  the  real  school,  e.  g.,  in  Leipzig, 
are  preparing,  too,  fbr  a  mercantile  pursuit 

5.  Industrial  Schools,  getcerbschuhn.  There  are  technical  institu- 
tions, preparing  for  mechanical  and  chemical  trades,  commonly  with  the 
addition  of  a  school  for  journeymen  masons,  and  carpenters,  architectu- 
ral,) and  also  for  journeymen,  i  e.,  such  as  have  finished  their  apprentice- 
ship in  other  trades,  (millers,  dyers,  tanners,  etc.)  The  lower  classes  are 
attended  also  by  such  as  want  a  real  education  of  a  more  general  kind, 
(German,  French,  drawing,  mathematical  and  natural  science.) 

Wo  have  had  such  schools  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Saxony,  (Chem- 
nitz, Plauen,  Zittau,)  but  by  far  the  best,  and  now,  I  hear,  the  only  one, 
in  the  first  named  greatest  industrial  town  of  Saxony,  (for  machine 
building,  cotton  weaving,  dyeing,  hosiery,  etc.,)  which,  on  this  account, 
has  no  real  school.  Drawing,  chemistry,  and  machine  building,  are  the 
chief  branches,  with  an  agricultural  department.  The  school  has  two 
collateral  courses,  of  which  the  one  is  for  machinists,  and  has  one  class 
more  than  the  other,  which  is  for  chemistry,  (agriculturalists,)  etc.* 

The  industrial  schools  of  Prussia  have  a  lower  standing  and  somewhat 
different  organization :  the  real  schools  of  Austria,  with  their  technical 
character,  are  somewhat  similar. 

It  must  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  our  Sunday  Schooh^  estab- 
lished in  most  towns,  arc  for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  to  afford 
a  more  practical  education.     Hence  they  are  essentially  drawing  schools. 

Besides,  we  have,  in  the  mountainous  districts  about  Chemnitz,  Anna- 
berg,  etc.,  a  considerable  number  of  schools  for  lace  making^  lately  im- 
proved and  increased  by  government.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  many 
industrial  schools  of  this  kind,  though  they  abound  in  Belgium,  do  exist 
in  Saxony  for  any  other  manufacture.  Freiberg  has  a  sewing  school^  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  from  the  seventh  year  upward  ;  yearly  in- 
come four  hundred  thalers.     And  a  straw  working  school,  with  one  hun- 

*For  the  plan  of  leraoot  see  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  10,  p.2S2. 
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dred  and  eighty  children  from  the  fiftli  year  of  age,  (two-thirds  boys,) 
who  cam  five  or  six  groschen  a  week, — both  supported  by  the  ^^Frauen- 
ttfr«2n,"  ("  female  association.*') 

Improvement  in  agricultural  concerns  is  cared  for  by  economical  asso- 
ciations of  the  various  districts,  (exhibitions,  etc.,)  which  I  should  not 
mention  here,  if  they  had  not  made  a  beginning  in  influencing  the 
schools  by  establishing,  in  connection  with  some  village  schools,  addi- 
tional lessons  in  natural  knowledge,  granting  physical  apparatus,  etc. 

Arboriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  taught  hitherto  in  many 
village  schools,  and  should  be  in  all. 

6.  The  PoLVTEcnNicAL  School.  Besides  the  polytechnic  school,  prop- 
erly so  called,  (for  engineering  of  all  sorts  and  chemistry,)  it  comprises  an 
architectural  school,  (baugevcerl-enschule^)  and  a  school  for  drawing  and  clay 
modeling,  {zeichnen  und  thonmodelliren.)  The  lessons'of  the  last  division 
arc  exclusively  devoted  to  these  branches  ;  in  two  sections,  with  two  teach- 
ers, (from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  six  ;)  those  of  the  architectural  school 
in  three  classes,  (r<?2y<??<?7i^^7i,  higher  and  lower,)  comprise: — ornamental 
and  architectural  drawing,  architecture,  doctrine  of  projection,  perspect- 
ive, machinery,  mathematics,  German,  natural  philosophy,  carpentry, 
masoriry,  and  engraving,  (lessons  from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  four, 
of  two  hours  each,)  with  seven  teachers. 

The  proper  school  consists  of  a  lower,  (three  classes,)  and  a  higher  di- 
vision, (two  classes,)  the  latter  of  which  is  the  highest  technical  academy 
in  Saxony,  with  twenty-one  teachers.  In  the  lower  division  (from  eight 
to  twelve  and  two  to  six  ;  with  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morning,  on 
most  days,  for  French  and  English.)  The  studies  are  German,  French, 
English,  algebra,  stereometry,  analytical  geometry,  experimental  physics, 
mechanics,  mineralogy,  projecting,  theoretical  and  technical  chemistry, 
engraving,  {steinschnitt^)  mechanical  technology,  perspective,  general 
architecture,  ornamental  and  architectural  drawing.  In  the  afternoons 
of  most  days,  surveying,  projecting  of  parts  of  machines,  and  chemical 
exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  higher  division:  (from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  six; 
and  on  four  days  also  from  twelve  to  one  for  English ;)  the  studies 
are  higher  mathematics,  physics,  practical  economy,  book  keeping,  Eng- 
lish ;  projecting  of  machines,  mechanical  technology,  mechanics,  astrono- 
my, geodesy,  building  of  bridges,  etc. ;  geognosy,  drawing,  chemical  ex- 
ercises. There  are,  at  present,  in  the  higher  division  about  twenty  stu- 
dents; in  the  lower  about"  sixty.  The  architectural  school  has  eighty- 
three,  and  the  drawing  school  thirty-one  pupils. 

7.  The  Mining  Ac.vdemy  in  Freiberg,  (founded  November  13th  1765,) 
with  fifty  students  from  Saxony,  fifty  more  from  the  other  German  states, 
and  twenty-seven  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  seven  from  England, 
seven  from  the  United  States,  two  from  Chili,  one  from  Mexico,  one  from 
New  Granada,  one  from  Cordova  in  South  America,  one  from  Smyrna, 
one  from  Florence,  one  from  France,  one  from  Belgium,  one  from  Servia, 
one  from  Moscow,  one  from  Warsaw,  one  from  Lembcrg, — en?  hundred 
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and  twentjT-scven  in  all,  more  than  ever  before, — with  ten  professors, 
(Breithaupt,  Scheener,  Plattner,  Cotta,  junior,  etc.) 

8.  The  Academy  for  Agriclltcre  and  Forest  concerns  in  Tharand 
near  Dresden,  a  well  known  school  of  good  reputation,  (Cotta,)  with 
about  one  hundred  students  of  various  nations. 

9.  The  Academy  of  Arts  in  Dresden,  (Schnorr,  Bendemann,  Rietschel.) 

10.  The  Musical  Observatory  in  Liepzig,  (Mendelssohn.) 

11.  Tde  Surgical  Academy  in  Dscsden,  training  surgeons  for  the 
army,  and  ^*'  medicinae  praetiws  ;^^  but  not  doctors  of  medicine.  These 
must  have  studied  their  medical  (and  surgical)  course  in  the  university. 

12.  The  Arcditectural  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  poly  tech- 
nical school  in  Dresden,  and  with  the  industrial  school  in  Chemnitz. 


in    ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

OF 

BURGHER  SCHOOL  IN  LEIP3IC,  SAXONY. 


In  Leipsic  the  public  primary  schools  are  of  three  sorts,  the  first  for 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  supplies  from  the  public ; 
the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this  class,  would  still  be 
burthened  by  the  payment  of  a  school  fee;  the  third,  the  burgher  class. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  endowed.  The  Burgher  school  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Bache  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organization  in 
Germany.    He  thus  describes  it : 

This  »;hool  is  designed  to  educate  children  of  the  naiddle  ranks  of  society,  and 
those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents  wish  them  to  receive  a  public  education. 

It  is  composed,  1st.  Of  an  elementary  school  for  boih  boys  and  girls,  which 
pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There  are  three  clas.«e8,  in  the  lowest  of 
which  the  two  sexes  are  taught  in  the  same  room.  The  pupils  are  retained,  in 
general,  a  year  and  u  half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight  years  of 
age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

2d.  The  burgher  school  proper.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  receive  instruction 
separately.  There  are  six  classes  for  boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  After 
possing  through  the  three  lower  clashes,  the  sixth,  tifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  supposed  destination  in 
life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Those  who  are  intended  for  trades, 
and  whose  school  education  must  finish  at- fourteen,  to  enable  them  to  b^n  tlieir 
apprenticeship,  pass  through  the  remaining  classes,  the  third,  second,  and  first  of 
the  burgher  school. 

Other  boys  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments  of  mechanical  oo- 
onpations,  or  for  manufacturers,  clerks,  miners,  foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  mer- 
chants, artists,  civil  officers,  &c.,  pass  into  tlie  department  called  the  ^^real 
tehooly^^  terminating  their  course  there  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a  gymnasium,  pass 
through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the  university,  being  prepared  for  a  pro- 
fession at  twenty-one. 

3d.  Tlie  ^^real  school^  or  higher  burgher  school.  In  this  tliero  are  four 
classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five  years,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  to 
enter  a  commercial,  polytechnic,  architectural,  or  mining  academy,  according  to 
his  vocation. 

Omitting  the  girls'  school,  the  scheme  thus  marked  oat  will  appear  better  by  the 
following  skeleton  : 

Elementary  School. — ^Tbree  classes.     Pupils  6  to  8  years  of  age. 

Burgher  School. — Three  classes.     Pupils  8  to  11  years  of  age. 

Higher  Burgher  School. — ^Three  classes.  Pupils  11  to  14  years  of  age. 
Tlie  pupils  are  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school.     Or, 

Real  Schools  of  four  classes.  Pupils  11  to  1 6  years  of  age,  and  pass  to  a 
polytechnic^  commercial^  mining^  architectural^  j*c.,  academy.     Or, 

Gtmnasium  (grammar  school)  of  six  classes.  Pupils  11  to  18  years  of  age. 
They  pass  to  the  university,  where,  after  a  course  of  three  years,  they  may  be 
admitted  to  one  of  the  learned  profemions. 

A  plan  at  once  convenient  and  rational  is  tlius  marked  out  for  a  youth^s  educa- 
tion, depending  upon  the  views  of  his  parents,  their  circumstances,  and  his  own 
talents  and  dispositions.  The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  building, 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  I^eipsic,  and  have  the  same  director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  saccession  of  the  difTerent  courses  are  good  • 
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there  is  a  oon9tant  reference  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  instruction,  and  no 
branches  are  inserted  in  the  programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
pupils  for  the  higher  classes  of  other  schools.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
better  that  pupils  should  obtain  access  to  them  through  the  lower  classes  of  the 
same  school.  By  detaining  them  here,  injury  would  be  done  to  both  schools. 
The  primary  instruction  which  is  common  to  all  the  pupils,  embraces  a  moderate 
number  of  branches,  and  terminates  at  an  age  when  experience  lias  shown  that 
the  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer  postponed,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  and  when  the  studies  of 
others  destined  for  the  arts  should  take  a  different  direeUon.  The  question, 
whether  the  proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  wholly  one  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  ^ts  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted  in  speaking  of  secondary 
instruction. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  elementary  school  agree 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes*  in  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin. 
Drawing  on  slates  and  singing  are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other  ;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  exercises, 
and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment.  The  number  of  hours  of  duty  is  but  four  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  two  on  each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be 
hicreased  to  the  standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-four  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils ;  and  if  a  portion  of  the  time  were  be- 
stowed on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  education 
would  be  improved.  The  moral  training  of  the  play-ground  is  not  as  yet  an  ele- 
ment in  any  of  the  German  systems.  The  same  master  teaches  in  succession  all 
the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end  of  six  months,  a 
change  which  is  favorable  to  their  progress,  since  at  this  parly  age  strongly  marked 
differences  appear  soon  after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness 
in  regard  to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously  prescribed,  but 
is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide  in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  different  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  defeating  the  exercises 
of  induction,  by  making  them  merely  mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed 
answers  to  invariable  questions ;  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing ;  beyond  these,  the  exertion  of  the 
voice  of  the  child,  so  far  from  being  a  physical  benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My 
preference  for  beginning  arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  is,  by 
denominate  numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 

It  might  seem  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a  definite  age  might, 
with  advantage,  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  teacher  under  a  given  method  of 
instruction.  The  average  for  branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide 
from  the  extremes  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  various  subordinate 
ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  the  particular  exercise,  the  arrangements  in  refer- 
ence to  ventilation,  warmth,  &c.,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  the  midst 
of  all  these,  the  average  shows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if  the  teacher  be  skilled 
in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtained,  which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the 
intellectual  exercises,  I  obtained  in  this  way  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class ;  tlie  observation  in 
reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers  here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In 
ihe  mechanical  branches,  the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased, 
without  material  injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence,  the  classification  which  suits 
them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  departments. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  school^  including  both  the 
lower  and  higher  departments,  are  religion  and  morals,  German,  French,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  natural  history,  history,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music,  and  to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  classes  technology  and  physics. 
The  list  differs  from  that  of  the  Dorothean  higher  city  school,  and  the  seminary 
sdiool  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  Latin  and  the  introduction  of  tcchnol(^  and 
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phjaica,  both  whicli  diflvrenco*  mark  tha  proper  chsraclor  of  the  acliool.  It  ii 
not  intciiili'd  tluU  iho  upper  claasea  >hatl  preiure  pupils  for  llie  hiRbor  elaase*  oTtha 
gpniui»uin,  but  that  IhoK  who  tae  V>  be  trained  ill  the  claHioal  atudies  ■hul]  faaia 
prflviously  pawed  to  the  lower  clniBes  of  the  gjnioMiuin,  where  they  pn^ierly 
bekniE,  and  where  they  can  obtain  the  ioitructiou  appropriutc  to  llioir  objeola. 
The  dislriboliun  of  time  ii  ahowo  in  the  aoneied  table,  which  !■  similar  iu  ita 
amngDinent  to  thoM  already  given. 
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The  inereasc  in  the  number  of  bruni^hcB  aa  the  puplla  riac  to  the  upper  chsaes, 
•aenu  to  me  judleioiuly  made  id  lliis  plan.  At  the  uuno  time,  the  number  of 
Iwura  per  week  ii  frrnduolly  increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though 
it  would  require  lont^r  attention  than  I  could  giro  to  this  iniillttilion  to  nUirin  pos- 
itively ihnt  this  is  the  cose.  Comporin;!  the  programme  with  that  of  tlie  elussca 
of  correaponding  age  in  llic  semiDary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appear* 
throughout,  although  eaeh  lioa  dtslinctivc  features.  In  the  slilh  ehus,  of  which 
tho  pupils  are  of  the  samo  ago  with  those  of  the  fourth  In  the  acmiiuiry  school,  a 
few  lestuDS  of  nalural  history  and  geography  ("  knowledge  of  home")  are  siren, 
and  wllli  ailvantaee-  The  number  of  lioura  per  week  devoted  to  the  difTercnt 
Btodiei  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  aehoola. 

In  the  fiflh  clan,  imlural  history  and  history  are  introduced  In  the  burgher 
achool,  and  in  its  correspondini;  classes  in  the  seminary  ■ehuDl,I.nIin,  French,  and 
geometry.  Tho  number  of  hours  of  arllbmelieol  iustruction  is  greater  in  this 
•ahool  than  in  the  other. 

A  siniilar  difTiTeneo  eontinnes  in  the  fourth  elasa,  as  it  is  Dot  the  object  lo  begin 
French  until  after  those  ulio  leave  the  school  at  fourteen  hnve  tcrmtnali'd  tlicir 
oourse.  The  elemenlarj'  exercises  of  geometry  aro  begun  in  this  class  of  the 
boTKher  school. 

^e  third  claia  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher  tchool,  and  the  pro- 
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gramme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary 
school.  Greater  attention  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and 
drawing,  and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school.  The 
Bumber  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the  burgher  school  is  double 
that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to  the  last  only  one-half,  which  is,  probably,  too 
■mall  on  allotment  for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsio  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through  all  those  of  the 
Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  is  a 
comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1 .  lu  religious  instruction^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  being  more  detailed 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special  course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes. 
In  general,  the  German  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  report,  namely,  that  it  was 
addressed  rather  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart  There  is  no  express 
instruction  in  morals,  but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mingle  with 
their  daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  advanced  age, 
than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general. 

2.  The  course  of  German  language  (including  composition)  and  reading,  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  except  in  the  two  higher  classes. 
In  these  a  turn  is  given  to  the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destina- 
tion of  the.  pupils,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dialogues  and 
brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a  constitutional  government,  the  art 
of  public  speaking  may  not  be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

3.  The  course  of  French^  in  £e  burgher  school,  struck  me  as  rather  defective, 
probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  mathematics. — The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  also  parallel  with 
those  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathematical  studies  here  are  extended  ftirther 
in  Algebra,  and  include  logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

5.  Natural  history^  physics^  and  technology. — ^The  early  beginnings  of  this 
course  are  exercises  in  induction,  directed  particularly  to  awaken  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  Later,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history 
are  token  up,  and,  finally,  the  subject  is  treated  somewhat  systematically,  and  a 
technological  direction  given  to  it.  The  physics  consists  of  such  popular  notions 
of  natural  phenomena  as  should  be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the 
processes  of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geography  begins  like  that  already  described  at  Halle,  but 
subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order,  giving  an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of 
the  world,  its  form,  motions,  &c.  Director  \^gel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  pre- 
senting; the  parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the  sphere, 
tend  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe  which  may  be  divided  through  the 
equator  or  through  a  meridian.  Th<f»heraisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plain 
surface  against  the  wall,  presents  the  convex  sur&ce,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for  maps,  in  the  early 
recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces,  with  the  delineations  of  the  countries 
upon  them. 

AdcT  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  diflferent  countries,  especially  those  of 
Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geopjaphy  of  Germany.  They  then  enter  more 
into  the  details  of  tlie  countries  of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his  views  of 
the  connection  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethnography  with  geography, 
director  Vogel  has  prepared  a  school  atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  sur- 
rounding the  maps  contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and 
address  the  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memor}'^  with  their  connection 
with  the  countries  delineated.  For  examp^,  around  the  maps  repiesenting  the 
different  quartere  of  the  globe  are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of 
the  different  regions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are  found. 
The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view  of  their  natural  productione, 
represent  the  more  prominent  or  characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which 
flourish  more  particularly  among  tliem,  and  give  medallions  portraying  their  great 
historical  charactera,  or  including  the  names  of  their  distinguished  men,  or  the 
datei  of  important  historical  events. 
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7.  'flic  hixtoHcal  cour.sc,  as  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that  last  mentioned,  agrees, 
in  its  gwieral  features,  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however, 
more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing. — In  learning  to  write,  the  classes  begin  with  small 
hand,  and  succeed  better  than  is  usual  ujwn  that  plan,  probably  from  the  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  drawing.  The  last  named  brancli  is  taught  by  Schmidt's 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of  models  in  wood  and 
plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines,  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of 
ornaments,  &c.,  and  brings  his  class  forward  in  this  kind  of  drawing  very  rapidly. 
Only  the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  collections,  however,  are  used  for  the 
classes  of  the  burgher  school. 

9.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  in  the  other  schools 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  liis  instruction  is  left  much 
to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking,  justly,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  his 
place,  his  method  must  be  good,  lie  has  fur  his  guide,  however,  a  programme 
indicating  the  degree  of  proticiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have  been  previously  well 
trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed  by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in 
(hu  elementary  classes,  in  a  subject  of  the  same  kind.  This  advantage  is  lost  as 
the  course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion  as  individual 
teaching  becomes  more  desirable,  with  mereased  individual  devclopnwnt  and  dif- 
ferences in  mental  quality.  The  simultaneous  method  requires  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class.  It 
19,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  can  not  be  answered  by  some  of  them,  while 
the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  relation  to  the  subject.  I  have  seen  both 
ikkill  and  attention  fall  into  the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

Between  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  minutes  of  interval, 
during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school-rooms.  This  b  an  arrangement  favora- 
ble to  health,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a  system  which  is 
gradually  changed  in  the  higher  classes  for  that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject. 
Drawing  and  singing  are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  chksscs. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  described,  the  instruction  being  modi- 
fied so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to  the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  ^^Real  School,^^  the  highest  of  which  this  estab- 
lishment is  composed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimat*; 
form.  The  school  belongs  to  the  class  of  secondarj'  instruction,  running  parallel 
with  the  gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  university  of  the  arts,  or  polytechnic 
school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
branches  taught,  and  which  I  may  enumerjite,  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  English.  5.  Mathe- 
matics, including  algebra;  geometry,  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  practi- 
cal surveying ;  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and 
chcmistr}'.  7.  Natural  history.  8.  Ilistor}'.  9.  Geography.  10.  Calligraphy. 
11.  Drawing.     12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  tliis  school  arc  in  general  taught  by  special  instme- 
tors.  The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  considered  by  the  director  as  iess  applicable 
to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower  courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  thou£rh  much  h-ty* 
frequently  applied,  I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  effect  in  advanced  courses. 
The  opposite  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  object  be  to  communicate  positive 
knowledge,  and  the  importance  of  this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  be- 
oomea  paramount,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  student-s  career.  The  objection 
urged  to  this  plan  does  not  apply  iif  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  arc  contin- 
uous through  a  scries  of  years,  but  to  such  as  arc  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which  arc  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even 
at  advanced  stages  of  the  course. 

The  plan  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  this 
•ohool. 
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Mr.  Kay  makes  the  following  observation  on  the  public  schools  of 
Saxony : 

Each  parent  is  obliged  to  begin  to  cdiioate  his  children  at  home  or  to  send  them 
to  some  8chtx)i  at  tho  commencement  of  their  sixth  year,  unless  the  child  is  sickly 
and  unfit  to  bear  any  mental  exertion.  After  a  child  has  once  commenced  attend' 
ing  a  8ch(X)l,  it  mubt  continue  such  attendance  reguJarly,  summer  and  winter,  for 
eight  years;  and  even  on  the  attainment  of  its  fourteentli  year,  it  may  not  discon- 
tinue such  attendance,  uuIcbs  it  has  obtained  a  certiticate,  stating  that  it  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  that  it  is  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  its  religion 
and  with  the  truths  of  the  ^^cripturG  history.  The  examinations  for  these  certifi- 
cates are  conducted  by  the  religious  mir.isters,  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers. 
In  8«3me  few  CiUses,  however,  where  the  parents  are  very  poor,  the  school  commit- 
tees are  empowered  to  permit  the  parents  to  remove  their  children  from  school  at 
the  end  <»f  ther  tenth  year,  if  they  c*in  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  know  the 
It-yding  ikcts  and  doctrines  of  the  »^criptures.  J5ut  before  tht;y  have  attained  Uiis 
nge,  tluy  can  not  be  taken  from  school,  except  when  they  are  too  sickly  or  too 
weak  to  attend  tlie  classes. 

No  child  may  be  employe*!  in  any  manufactory,  or  in  any  manual  labor,  before 
It  ha?»  attainetl  the  age  of  te.n  yoariJ.  The  biaxons  e<msider  ihe  education  of  young 
ehildren  as  u  matter  of  primary  imjwrtance,  to  whieli  all  else  must  be  made  to  give 
way.  The  morality  and  the  hberty,  as  well  as  the  social  and  physical  condition, 
of  the  peoj»le  are  all  considered  to  bo  dependent  on  tlie  early  and  full  developujent 
•  'f  thvir  moral  and  intellectual  fKCullies.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end,  therefore, 
,.v^ry  other  consideration  is  made  to  yield.  The  J^nxons  arc,  as  is  well  known,  a 
e.Mnmeieial  people,  liut  still  commercial  requirements  have  not  outweighed 
monil  considerations.  From  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  every  child 
inubt  receive  a  Found,  efiicient,  and  rel'g!ous  educat'on.  Those  children,  however, 
M  ho  are  wanted  to  work  in  the  manufactories,  and  who  have  attained  a  toK-rable 
Ttroiicieney  in  Scripture  history,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  permitted  to 
<li«eont!nue  their  attendance  on  the  daili/  classes,  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  but  are  re- 
quired to  attend  afternoon  classes,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  during  the  next  four 
y«'ars.  Thiin,  even  the  factory  children  receive  regular  periodical  instruclion  from 
higlily  educated  teachers,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen.* 

The  most  minute  and  particular  regulations  are  in  force  in  Saxony  respecting 
the  school  buildings.     Tlie  law  pre.seribes  tliat  they  shall  be  situated  as  nearly  us 

•  The  following  secrion,  (143)  of  the  School  Law,  relates  to  the  neglect  of  school  attend- 
nnce. 

1.  In  evrry  parit^h  whero  there  is  a  school  union,  there  shall  be  a  school  mespenffcr;  In 
l'«nre  parish*'.-?  which  are  dividt-il  info  many  tchool  d  strictti,  every  school  £:)iatl  have  apartic* 
ularinf8.seni:er.  btsitles  one  for  every  school  d  sfricl. 

2.  Exct^plins  on  the  common  v.icafions.  an«l  on  Iho^-e  week:;  and  days  when  there  l§  no 
school,  the  Kciifiol  mps.-fnijer  must  a-^k  tlie  f^-ach^r.  on  every  school  day,  aftcrthe  sahuol 
hours,  what  children  have  been  absont  without  an  adeciunte  excuse. 

3.  In  placet:  wh«  re  th^re  \n  buf  one  school,  the  school  messenger  mtipt  ask  this  que?tion  at 
leutst  twice  a  wtek,  an  Wrdnebdavs  and  Saturdays,  and  require  an  account  of  the  la^t  three 
days. 

4.  The  next  morninfr,  not  later  tlian  nn  hour  before  Ihe  bejErinnine  of  the  nKtminji  f-chool, 
thf  school  nui*<  njrer  ot'  every  j)'ace  must  ijo  to  ihe  parent.^  of  the  absent  and  une.xcuseti 
cJnld,  and  demsriwl  him  for  the  scliool.  or  elj*e  the  reiiKon  for  his  absence.  For  t\'ery  eucli 
vihit  the  parent  niusi  pivt'  the  meR-enifer  six  plVimingr!. 

5.  If  a  child  dots  not  come  after  this  ih^mand  but  remains  away  nnrxcused  for  two  dava, 
the  school  niet^tni^tr  must  take  him  on  the  ihinJ  day  and  conduct  him  to  t!ie  bchool.  l^he 
fee  from  th**  parents  shall  be  one  grojchen. 

6  A  child  of  a  place  where  there  is  but  one  Kchool.  who  does  rot  come  on  the  Monday  or 
Thnrwlsy  nft»r  the  visit  of  the  .«chool  mpFseni<r.  mid  r^mainti  unexcui>td;  also  if  he  stava 
uway  bix  dtLytt  without  adequate  excuse.  mu.<<l  betaken  by  the  messenger  and  carried  to  the 
school,  and  the  fee  from  the  narent.«t  s:iull  be  two  siroj^chen. 

7.  If  the  child  stays  from  the  school  with  the  knowledge  of  Us  parents  after  being  thus  car- 
rl»«l  to  it  by  rhe  mts.<en2er,  meaHures  lor  imnisliment  muht  be  taken. 

8  It  the  nuM»eni!tr  can  not  collici  h.s  fei»i,  he  must  ajply  to  the  magistrates,  whose  dtity  it 
is  to  coerce  the  payment. 

9.  If  the  parent!)  are  actually  too  poor  to  pay  the  tame,  the  magistrates  mu.«t  demand pay> 
menl  quaritrly  from  the  school  chest. 

10.  The  magistracy  musf  lend  their  afsiBlar:ce  to  the  mewenirer  if.  wlfhnnf  good  reason,  he 
if  prtvenieil  Irom  tHking  the  child  io  ichool ;  or,  if  he  is  improperly  treated  while  executing 
the  duties  of  h>  offlce. 
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possible  in  tho  center  of  the  parish,  and  that  a  quiet  and  perfectly  healthy  site  shall 
be  selected.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Saxon  Chambers 
on  this  subject :  "  If  there  is  any  building  which  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  architect,  it  is  that  which  is  intended  for  the  village  school."  The 
government  has  prepared  several  plans,  with  specifications  of  the  cost,  &c.,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  county  authorities  and  village  committees. 

To  follow  the  words  of  the  regulations  themselves :  "  Every  school-room  must 
be  sufficiently  roomy,  lolty,  well  lighted,  perfectly  dry,  and  free  from  damp,  of  a 
convenient  and  suitable  form  for  the  management  of  the  school-classes,  and  in  a 
healthy,  open,  and  quiet  situation." 

On  each  of  these  several  heads,  a  great  number  of  minute  and  most  carefully 
digested  regulations  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  attainment 
of  these  ends.  The  minimum  of  the  size  and  of  the  height  of  the  school-room 
has  been  laid  down,  and  very  particular  regulations  have  b^n  made  relative  to  the 
warming,  cleansing,  and  ventilating  of  the  school-rooms ;  to  the  proper  draining 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  school  is  to  be  built  Bo/i  upon  which  the  play-grounds 
are  to  be  aid  out ;  to  the  lighting  of  the  class-rooms ;  to  the  disposition  of  the 
desks  ;  and  even  to  the  position  and  construction  of  the  doors.  Nothing  which 
regards  the  school-rooms  or  school  apparatus  has  been  deemed  too  unimportant,  to 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration,  or  too  insignificant  to  require  the  most 
minute  and  scientific  regulations.  The  school-rooms  in  Saxony,  as  indeed  through- 
out Germany,  are  well  supplied  with  parallel  desks,  forms,  maps,  illustration 
boards,  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  enable  the  teacher  to  instruct  his  chil- 
dren in  an  effective  manner.  In  the  towns  the  schools  generally  contain  eight  or 
nine  classes.  A  separate  room  is  provided  for  each  class.  A  learned  teacher, 
who  has  received  fourteen  years'  preparatory  education,  presides  over  each  sepa- 
rate class.  One  of  these  teachers  is  the  general  director  and  superintendent  of 
the  whole  school. 

Each  of  the  class-rooms  contains  about  sixty  children.  The  law  forbids  any 
teacher  to  allow  more  than  sixty  to  be  insU'ucted  in  the  same  class-room.  Each 
of  these  rooms  is  fitted  up  along  its  length  with  parallel  desks  and  forms,  facing 
the  teacher's  desk,  which  is  raised  on  a  platform  about  a  foot  high  at  one  end  of 
the  room.  They  are  continually  whitewashed  and  scoured,  and  are  well  venti- 
lated. They  are  lofty,  and  always  well  lighted.  The  children  are  never  kept  in 
the  rooms  more  than  about  two  hours  at  one  time.  They  are  all  taken  down  into 
the  play-grounds  at  the  end  of  every  hour  and  a  half,  for  ten  minutes'  exercise, 
and  during  this  time  the  windows  of  the  class-rooms  are  all  opened  and  the  air 
purified. 

The  law  requires  every  school  committee  in  Saxony  to  furnish  their  school 
rooms  with  at  least  the  following  apparatus : 

1 .  A  supply  of  school-books,  slates,  slate-pencils,  lead-pencils,  pens,  paper,  &c. 
for  the  use  of  those  scholars,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  buy  these  things  for 
their  children. 

2.  Some  black  painted,  smooth,  wooden  boards,  on  which  the  teacher  may 
assist  his  class-lessons  by  delineations  or  writing. 

3.  A  moveable  easel  on  which  to  raise  the  blackboards. 

4.  Some  maps,  and  among  these  one  of  the  Holy  Ljmd  \  also  some  large  copies 
for  drawing  and  writing. 

5.  A  reading  machine,  like  those  now  used  in  some  of  the  best  of  our  infimt 
Achools;  and 

6.  The  school  committees  are  advised  to  furnish,  whenever  they  can  afford  to 
do  MO,  a  collection  of  objects  for  the  illustration  of  the  lessons  in  natural  history  and 
pln^sical  geography. 

Besides  this  apparatus,  many  village  schools  are  supplied  with  a  library  of 
reading  books,  from  which  any  villager  can  take  books  home,  on  payment  of  about 
a  h^Upeony  a  week. 

To  f^ive  a  general  idea  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  where  the 
4)hildren  of  the  people  are  brought  up,  I  subjoin  a  table,  which  will  show  what  is 
ta«^  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city  of  Dresden,  and  how  the  hours  of  the 
«day  and  apportioned  to  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 
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To  eiplain  this  lablc  it  is  DeccBsar]-  lo  remark,  that  io  the  (own  sdioola,  Uicra 
are  genvrallj'  ciglit  claaua  lunlruuttHl  iu  vl^lit  aeparulu  clsn-ruoms,  fuur  for  txijii 
Bod  four  tir  girlii ;  Uul  the  fburlli  clu»  uunlnlriH  tkv  1«ist  nnJ  the  first  cUn  Ihe 
must  advanced  uf  llie  children ;  that  euch  ulaw  ia  under  the  charge  of  a  separata 
teaoher;  and  that  the  girls  generally  remain  in  the  afternoons  fur  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  buys  have  left,  in  ordfr  to  be  inalructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  &a.,  by 
a  woraaD  who  is  paid  to  conduct  this  necessary  branch  of  feminine  JDetruelion. 

Since  the  ruvcdutioo  of  1819,  Ihe  cdueauoii  in  all  the  primary  schools  has  bcea 
made  perfectly  gratuitous,  so  that  ectry  parent  can  aend  h'la  children  to  any 
•ohool  free  uf  all  expense ;  except  that,  which  is  incurred  by  providing  them  with 
reepectable  clothing. 

Besides  the  day  schools,  there  is  still  another  class  of  schools,  which  merits  atir 
attention.  Theau  are  the  Saion  Sunday  schoola.  They  are  lo  be  found  in  all  the 
(owns,  in  the  great  parishes,  and  in  the  manufactunngdialrtGls.  They  are  opened 
00  (he  Sunday  inorninga  or  Sunday  evi'nings,  and  arc  Intended  for  Iho  in»truotion 
of  all  peruins  of  whatever  age  they  may  b<',  who  desire  lo  oonllnue  their  educa- 
tion, and  who  are  prevented,  liy  their  week-day  duties,  from  attending  any  of  the 
primary  or  superior  achooLt,  They  are  frequenltd  principally  by  adults,  or  by 
Toung  people  above  the  ago  of  tin«en,  who  have  left  the  primary  schools.  Thcss 
nlaanra  are  opened  every  Sunday  for  about  threo  or  tour  hours,  and  ore  conducted 
hj  some  of  the  dtslrict  leachera,  who  are  paid  for  this  eitra  labor  by  the  county 
authorities.  The  education  giien  in  them  is  not  confiDed  to  religrons  teaching.  It 
oomprehcnds  besides  this,  inatruclion  in  reading,  writiug,  arithmetic,  history, 
goography,  the  physical  sciences,  drawing,  and  the  new  inventions  of  the  age. 
These  classes  generally  assemble  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  in  one  of  the  day- 
achools  of  tlio  town  or  district.  The  iuoidcntal  enpenses  necessary  for  warming 
and  lighting  the  roiHii,  and  fur  the  purchase  of  tlie  necessary  hooka,  &<;.,  arc  gen- 
erally difraycl  by  the  voluntary  oonlributions  of  the  studi-nls,  who  attend  Ihe 
classes,  and  by  the  bcnevolenoe  of  rich  people,  who  are  intcr^ted  in  promoting 
these  useful  iaalilationa.  When  the  funds  derived  from  these  sources  do  not  suf- 
Roe.  Ihe  minister  of  puhlia  inatruclion  is  empowered  lo  assist  the  town  or  olher 
locality,  lo  perfecting  and  supporting  thew  sehools.     In  many  towns  and  parislics, 
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So  cacrer  are  the  Saxon  people  to  gain  knowledge,  and  bo  well  do  tlioy  under- 
stand ilsj  value,  that  wherever  any  of  iliese  fcchooU  are  opened  on  ihe  >undays  or 
other  liolidays,  ihey  are,  as  in  i  ranee,  inunediately  tilled  to  ovcrtluwing,  with  peo- 
ple of  ail  ages  from  eighteen  up  to  fifty,  who  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  stock 
of  information,  and  of  unfolding  the  powers  of  their  minds.  'Ihe  importance  of 
these  institutions  can  not  he  over  estimated.  13y  their  means,  the  people  of  Sax- 
ony are  always  learning,  that  they  liave  more  to  learn,  and  are  always  renewing 
the  instruction  given  in  the  primary  schools.  The  bL-ssons  of  the  primary  schools 
are  here  <R)ntinually  enforced  j  morality  and  prudence  are  inculcated ;  the  union 
between  the  teachers  and  the  people  is  continually  strengthened  ;  the  value  of 
education  and  intelligence  is  each  week  shown  in  a  still  clearer  light ;  the  people 
are  continually  brought  into  a  cither  connection  with  persons  of  a  much  higher 
order  of  intelligence  ;  the  taste's  and  habits  of  the  people  are  raised  ;  and  by  these 
means,  their  independence  of  character,  their  prudence,  their  energii'S,  and  all 
their  political  as  well  as  social  virtues,  are  progressively  developed.  '1  liey  do  not 
pretend  to  supply  the  place  (»f  day-tehools.  They  contain  scholars  of  all  ages, 
young  and  old,  and  their  tcachei-s  are  persons,  who  have  studied  pedagogy  as  a 
bcience.  and  who  are.  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  qualified  to  teach. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  Sunday  8ch(H)l  is  in  Saxony,  1  may  nuntion  one  of  thoee 
instituted  at  Dresden  for  adults.  It  is  supported  partly  by  charitihlc  subscription 
and  partly  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Dresden.  Five  paid  tcMolu'is  oonduet 
the  instruction  given  in  it.  It  is  ojx'n  evory  Sunday  morning  from  8  o'elock  until 
12,  during  which  time  the  teachers  attend  and  instruct  the  difilrcnt  classts.  'Jlio 
instruction  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  a  great  part  of  the  neceFsiuy  materials,  euch 
as  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  drawing  materials,  are  provided  for  the  scholars  free  of 
expense.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  awaken  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
sch6lar8;  to  strengthen  their  mor.d  principles;  and  instruct  them  in  reading, 
writing,  the  German  language,  gcograpliy,  hihtory,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  Hie 
way  in  which  the  four  hours  of  study  are  divided  between  these  dift'ennt  fc;tudies, 
luay  be  s<.'eu  from  the  following  table : 

LESSON    PLA.V    OF    A    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    AT    DRESDEN. 


Horning. 

I«t  CInn. 

2.1  Cl.Tf. 

3«J  CUk*. 

4ih  C:aM. 

IVom 
8to8i 

Prayers  and  Religious  Instruction. 

From 
8J  to  10 
o'clock. 

Arithmetic  and  Ele- 
mentary Geome- 
try ;     Extraction 
of    Square    Root 
and  the  Rules  of 
Proportion ,     and 
their    applic;ition 
to  mechanics. 

Mental    and    Slate 
Arithmitie;  frac- 
tions, both   com- 
mon and  decimal. 

Geography   and    History  of 
Germany :     Use    of    tht; 
Globes  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy,  especially  as  re- 
gards Germany  and  Sax- 
ony 

From 
10  to   11 
o'clock. 

Drawing ;  with  con- 
structive Geome- 
try   and    Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 

Drawing ;       Light 
and  Shadow  Ex- 
ercises in    Lead, 
Chalk,  Pen  and 
ink,  and  Colors. 

German  lan- 
guage ;  Or- 
thograjdiy, 
Etymi)logy, 
and    Dicta- 
tion    Exer- 
ci.ses. 

Arithmetic, 
both  Mental 
and      Slate 
Exercises. 

From 
11    to  12 
o'clock. 

German  Language; 
various  Exercises 
in  Composition. 

German  Linguage: 
various  Exercises 
in  Composition. 

Drawing  prin- 
cipally from 
Models. 

Writing    and 
Elocution. 
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Real  Schools. — In  Saxony  there  are  but  3  or  4  real  schools;  although,  m 

Plauen  and  Zittau,  there  are  parallel*  real  classes  joined  to  the  gymnasium, 

(classes.  IT.  III.  and  IV.) — in  which — 

JxiUn  is  taught  in  3  to  4  hours. 

French  tiiught  in  4  hours. 

English  taught  in  3  hours. 

Mathematics  taught  in  4  hours. 

Arithmetic  taught  in  1  to  2  hours. 

Xaiural  Philosophy  in  II.  and  III.  in  2  hours.  / 

CJiemistry  in  II.  in  2  hours. 

Naiural  History  in  1  to  2  hours. 

Drawing  in  4,  (in  II.,  i.  e.,  tlie  highest  optional.) 

Geometrical  Drawing  in  2  to  5,  (in  II.  and  III.) 

Gifrman  in  3  to  4  hours. 

History  in  G  hours. 

Geography  in  2  hours. 

Religion  in  2  hours. 

Public  Kxamin'ation  at  Drksdex,  (Oct.  27th,  1856,)  or  Teachers  ap- 
pointed TO  another  place. — The  Committee  consisted  of  a  Counselor  of  the 
Consistory,  as  Chairman,  the  Principal  of  a  Teachers'  Seminar}',  and  of  a 
Burgher  School  in  Dresden. 

1.    WRITTEN   EXAMINATION. — 8-12  O'CLOCK. 

a.  Pedagogical  Composition  :  what  shall  wo  tliink  of  giving  particular 
laws  to  bo  obeyed  by  the  cliildron  in  school,  and  with  regard  to  school? 

b.  4  Arithmetical  Problems :  1.  lyV  cwt.  were  lost  of  7  cwt  31  lbs.  13 
ounces,  2^  drams;  if  the  loss  amounts  to  31.^  thalers,  what  was  the  whole 
worth?  2.  To  fill  the  space  of  a  cubic  mile,  (1  mile,  24,000  feet,)  with  bricks, 
each  1  f.  long  and  ]  foot  broad,  1000  laborers  want  6,400  years,  if  tliey  work  300 
days  a  year,  12  hours  a  day,  and  if  each  laborer  lays  one  brick  in  a  second; 
how  thick  is  such  a  brick  ?  3.  A  man  hjyl  to  pay  for  scvenU  ducats  bought, 
91  J  agio,  32  i  thalers;  what  was  the  value  of  a  ducat,  when  he  afterward 
gave  them  away  for  33  thalers,  22^  n;^r.  (30  ngr.  equals  1  thaler.)  4.  A. 
had  to  pay  13.  300  thalers,  after  3  in(»nths,  and  1,500  thalers,  later;  the  whole, 
however,  was  paid  after  10  months,  without  loss  for  either  party,  what  time 
were  the  1,500  thalers  to  be  paid? 

2.    PRACTICAL   EXAMINATfoN. — 3-4. 

The  (4)  exjimincrs,  one  after  the  other,  catechised  on  Psalm  143,  2 ;  Ps.  143,  5 ; 
Ps.  143,  6;  Ps.  143,  10. 

3.    ORAL   EXAMINATION. 

1.  Dogmatic.  How  the  narrative  of  Moses*  birth  is  to  be  treated  in  school, 
and  what  pi'ece])tSj  according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  children,  can  be 
drawn  from  it? 


'The  ''Holiere  Ihir^erschule"  is  not  satisfied  with  such  parallel  classes  io  gymnasia,  but 
requires  independent  sdioobi,  on  an  entirely  separate  plan. 

The  followin,:;  i*  the  p'nn  of   lessons  in  langvages  as  required  by  Mager  the  late  editor  of 
•Jic  "  Pedagogical  Revue."  for  a  real  gymnasia: 

Lower.                                 Middle.  Upper  Classes. 

VL     V.                             IV.    IIL  II.      I. 

Gernrjan 6.... 6  .•» 5  4 3 

French 8. ...7                                  6....C  4. ...3 

English —....7                                 6 6  4.... 3 
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2.  The  written  compositions  and  the  catechisations  are  criticised. 

3.  Psychology.  What  is  the  soul  ?  Whence  does  it  appear  that  the  sonl  has 
faculties?  Tell  the  chief  Acuities  of  the  soul,  and  their  formations,  (representa- 
tions.) ideas,  desires,  sentiments,  etc. 

4.  Gtography.  Africa. — Its  situation  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  to  the  zones,  and  its  boundaries?    Countries  of  Africa? 

5.  History.  What  has  happened  in  Africa?  More  particularly  with  regard  to 
Egypt,  Carthage, — the  Punic  wars,  etc.  ? 

6.  Criticism  of  the  arithmetical  papers. 

School  op  Modern  Languages. — The  Mpdem  GymnaMum^  (private,)  at 
Leipzig,  was  conducted  by  its  late  director,  Hauschild,  (now  Superintendent  of 
the  evangelical  schools  of  Brunn,)  on  the  following  principles  of  instruction : 

1.  The  easier  languages  first.     (Genetical  method.) 

2.  Each  language,  at  commencing  it,  pursued  in  a  measure  by  itself;  or  at 
least,  with  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  week,  of  instruction.  (Concentrating 
method.) 

3.  Progress  according  to  the  pupil's  ability.     (Calculating  method.) 

4.  Intuitive  instruction.     (Pestalozzian  method.) 

5.  Associating  geography  and  history.     (Vogel's  method.) 

According  to  these  principles,  the  boy  passes  from  the  elementary  into  the 
German  school,  (because  he  is  a  German  boy.)  When  ten  years  old,  he 
advances  to  the  English  school,  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  the  French.*  When 
fourteen  years  old,  he  enters  the  gymnasium,  or  real  school. 

The  School  of  Forestry  and  Agricultltie,  at  Tharand,  near  Dresden, 
contains,  (1857,)  in  the  former  department,  26  Saxon  and  27  foreign  pupils;  in 
the  latter,  18  Saxon  and  42  foreign.     Among  these  foreigners  are  3  Hungarians, 

1  Transylvanian,  2  Servians,  1  Galician,  1  Spaniard,  2  Swiss,  4  Norwegians, 

2  Russians,  and  2  Americans. 

Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society. — The  Association  of  Saxon  Teachers,  for 
mutual  help  in  sickness,  embracing  1,575  members,  report  for  1855,  that  130 
members  had  been  assisted  during  the  year  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  is  made  up  by  a  small  annual  rate  on  each  member,  according  to  his 
salary. 

Gymnastics. — In  the  burgher  schools  of  Leipzig,  the  pupils  receive  systematic 
instruction  in  gymnastics. 

Commercial  Schools. — The  Commercial  School  in  Dresden,  founded  in  1854, 
by  the  Merchants'  Association,  has  1 85  pupils,  divided  into  two  sections ;  one 
for  the  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  for  two  years,  and 
has  7  teachers.  There  is  a  similar  school  at  Leipzig,  and  another  in  Nuremberg, 
with  329  pupils. 

The  Pestalozzian  Association  in  Saxony  has  2,486  members,  and  gave 
assi.stance  last  year  to  244  orphan  children  of  teachers,  in  117  fiimilics. 

PLAN    OP    studies     IN    THE     ROYAL    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL,     {GewerhschuU)    AT 

CHEMNITZ,   SAXONY. 
TIlis  Industrial  School  ranks  higher  than  any  other  school  of  that  name,  and  is 
very  nearly  a  Polytechnic  Institute.     We  have  heard  but  one  complaint,  viz.:  that 


*  In  Gatbier's  private  Bchool  in  Munich  the  boys  pass  from  German  into  Italian,  then  into 
'*«  French,  and  finally  into  the  English  school. 
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the  pupils,  from  14  years  of  age  upward,  had  too  much  work ;  they  have  to  take 
notes  in  their  many  lessons,  and  have  to  work  them  all  out  neatly  and  accurately. 
The  following  plan  is  taken  from  the  programme  of  1857,  preceded,  as  usual,  in 
the  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  by  a  treatise — this  time  on  German  orthography. 

Skction  a  comprises  those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  in  ^ich  ma- 
chines of  complicated  construction  are  used,  and  who  pass  through  a  course  of 
four  years.  A  a,  comprises  such  as  are  preparing  for  a  mechanical  branch,  e.  g.j 
construction  of  machities,  spinning  establishments  etc.;  A  b,  such  as  prepare  for  a 
chemical  branch,  e.  g.,  manufacturing  sugar,  porcelain,  etc. 

Section  B  comprises  pupils  who  prepare  for  a  trade  chiefly  chemical,  and 
without  complicated  machinery ;  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  receive  the  in- 
struction in  mechanics  and  machine  building ;  and  who  remain  but  three  years ; 
e.  g.j  future  dyers,  soap-boilers,  tanners,  etc. 

Section  C  comprises  such  as  prepare  fur  agriculture ;  and  who  also  stay  three 
years. 

CLASS    IV. 

1.  Arithmetic:  6  lessons  a  week,  with  Tellkamp^s  Vorachule  dermathematik. 
Special  Ariihmetic :  formation  of  numbera,  numeral  systems,  whole  numbers, 
fractions,  geometrical  proportions,  reduction.  The  four  rules,  application  o( 
geometrical  proportions,  rule  of  three,  etc.  etc.  Oeneral  Arithmetic :  the  four 
rules  with  letters,  involution  and  evolution,  algebraics,  fractions,  simple  equa- 
tions, problems. 

2.  Geometry :  4  hours  ;  lines,  angles,  triangles,  rectangles,  polygons,  sequents, 
tangents,  circles,  similarity  of  triangles,  of  polygons,  lines  in  and  on  the  circles, 
area  of  regular  polygons  and  of  circles,  equality  and  proportion  of  surfaces,  contents 
of  Bgures. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy  :  4  hours,  with  Miiller's  text-book.  General  introduc- 
tion, outlines  of  astronomy,  physical  geography,  climatology,  d(X!trine  of  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity. 

4.  Natural  Hietory :  4  hours ;  in  summer,  botany  with  particular  regard  to 
such  plants  as  are  important  for  common  use  ;  outlines  of  the  physiology  of 
plants.     In  winter,  zoology  with  outlines  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology. 

5.  Drawing :  6  hours ;  from  geometrical  bodies,  plaster  models,  etc.,  after 
Dupuis^  method  ;  with  pencil  or  chalk,  chiefly  in  colors. 

6.  Geometrical  Drawing  :  4  hours ;  plane  drawing,  on  a  given  scale,  of  bodies 
between  two  planes  of  projection  in  different  position,  single  or  combined ; 
construction  of  screws, — always  connected  with  exercises  in  painting  with  Indian 
ink. 

7.  German  Language:  4  hours ;  with  Gotsinger's  grammar.  In  IV.,  b,  2  les- 
sons for  orthographical  and  stylistical  exercises,  1  for  oral  exercises,  and  1  for 
grammar.  In  IV.,  a,  where  the  admitted  pupils  are  better  prepared  in  this  respect, 
2  lessons  in  grammar,  1  oral  and  1  for  composition. 

CLASS    III. 

a.    Studies  common  to  all  pupils  of  this  class. 

8.  Arithmetic :  4  hours  ;  equations  with  several  unknown  quantities,  diophan- 
tine  problems,  equations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms,  logarithmic  equations, 
arithmetrical  and  geometrical  progression.  Interest  on  interest,  &c. 

9.  Geometry :  4  hours  ;  stereometry,  plain  trigonometry,  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry. 

10.  Mercantile  Arithmetic :  2  hours  for  denomination  C.  of  pupils,  only  in 
winter. 

11.  Natural  Philosophy :  3  hours;  acoustics,  optics;  solid,  liquid  and  aerial 
bodies. 

12.  General  Chemistry :  5  hours ;  inorganic  chemistry,  chemical  elements, 
etc.  Orpranic  chemistry ;  the  more  important  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  as 
fibre,  starch,  sugar,  organic  acids  and  bases,  oils,  colors,  bones,  flesh,  blood,  milk, 
etc.,  and  their  products  of  decomposition,  (fermentation,  distillation,  etc.,)  their 

*  Chemnitz  baa  a  population  of  about  SO,O0O  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  manufiuMuriof 
town  of  Saxony. 
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qaalitlcs,  production  and  use ;  their  relation  to  living  vegetables  and  anima^ 
bodies. 

13.  Architecture  :  2  hours  ;  the  fundamontal  rules  for  all  classes  of  architeot- 
nre ;  principal  combinations ;  chief  parts  of  buildings,  their  laying  out  and 
proportion  ;  construction  of  ovens,  tile-kilns,  lime-kilns,  malt-kilns,  etc. 

14.  German:  4  hours  ;  two  hours  in  grammar,  two  in  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises, altoHiating  with  reading  of  dramatical  pieces.  The  less  advanced  pupils 
have  two  more  lessons  in  spelling  and  reading. 

b.    For  Section  A. 

15.  Doctrine  of  Projection:  5  hours;  Projection  of  simple  lines,  planes  and 
bodies,  etc.,  etc. 

10.  Practical  Geometry  and 

17.  Drawing  of  Plana^  (planzeichnen :)  in  summer,  one  aflernoon,  practical 
exercises  in  surveying ;  in  winter,  two  lessons  in  practical  geometry,  and  two  in 
drawing  plans. 

18.  Drawing  :  4  hours,  as  in  class  TV.,  but  with  the  addition  of  light  and  shade. 
Besides,  A  b,  has  four  lessons  in  No.  21,  with  the  omission  or  diminution  of 

No.  18. 

c.  For  Section  B. 

10.  Mechanical  Technology:  2  hours  ;  with  Knrmarsch's  text -book. 

20.  Mineralogy  and  Geognosy  :  2  hours ;  the  former  in  summer;  the  latter  in 
winter,  b<ith  with  especial  regard  to  agriculture  and  trade. 

21.  Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry  :  8  hours,  in  winter. 

The  pupils  of  this  section  also  attend,  in  summer,  No.  18.  Nos.  16  and  17  are 
optional  for  them. 

d.  For  Section  C. 

22.  Cattle  Breeding  :  2  hours  ;  General  portion,  anatomical  and  physiological 
introduetion,  hygiene,  breeding  and  feeding. 

23.  Nursing  of  Plants:  2  hours,  in  summer  ;  General  portion;  influence  of 
climate  and  soil  on  the  development  of  cultivated  plants  ;  raising,  propagating 
and  diseases  of  plants ;  means  of  cultivating,  sowing,  nursing,  gathering  and 
preserving. 

Besides,  the  pupils  of  this  section  have  in  summer  two  lessons  in  No.  18,  the 
excursions  No.  40,  Nos.  16,  17,  20,  and,  if  sufficiently  prepared,  No.  21  for  two 
hours  in  winter. 

CLASS    ir. 

a.   In  common. 

24.  German :  4  hours ;  two  lessons  in  German  literature  ;  two  oral  and  written 
exercises,  reporting,  eto. 

25.  Architectural  Drawing :  2  hours ;  for  sections  B  and  C  only  in  one 
half  year.     Drawing  of  architectural  det^iils,  copying  and  sketching  of  plans. 

b.  For  section  A. 

26.  Analysis  :  4  hours  ;  for  A  b,  only  in  summer.  Figured  numbers,  higher 
arithmetical  scries,  equations  of  the  third  degree,  combination,  quadralion  of  func- 
tions (?) ;  binomial,  exponential,  logarithmetrical,  goniometrical,and  cyclometrical 
series,  Taylor's  series,  value  of  0-0,  greatest  and  least  value  of  the  functions, 
methods  of  tho  least  squares. 

27.  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  of  the  places :  3 
hours  ;  only  for  A  a. 

28.  Mechanics :  5  hours. 

29.  Drawing  of  Machines :  in  summer  6,  in  winter  4  hours 

30.  Descriptive  Geometry  :  3  hours  ;  only  for  A  a. 

31.  Drawing:  4  hours;  partly  from  plaster  models,  partly  from  copies.  Be- 
sides, \  nttenrls  19,  and  A  b  also  20.  Moreover,  A  a  partakes  in  2  weekly 
lessons,  A  C  in  6  of  technical  chemistry,  (No.  32,)  A  C,  with  diminution  of  No. 
29,  and  possible  omission  of  No.  31,  attends  the  exercises  of  No.  33. 

c.  For  Section  B. 

32.  Technical  Chemistry :  6  hours ;  review  of  all  chemistr}'.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  fix  and  enlarge  the  ehemical  knowledge  and  judgment  in  all  directions; 
St  tho  same  time  every  thing  important  for  application  is  promineDtly  considered, 
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and  a  representation  given  of  tho  Important  chemical  manufactures,  and  of  tboso 
trades  which  arc  based  on  chemical  principles — this  beinf^  mcluJed  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  reflective  elements,  e.  g.^  the  manufacturinfj  of  clay  ware,  in  speaking 
of  clay,  etc.  Moreover  llie  principal  merchandises  and  proJucts  are  here  spokeu 
of  as  fuel,  coloring  matt^-r,  food,  etc. 

33.  Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry :  8 — 12  houi*s,  as  in  III.  IJesides,  the 
pupils  of  this  section  attend  19,  and  optional  29  and  31  ;  and  also,  if  it  appears 
advanUigeous  for  them,  12  and  20. 

d.     For  Section  C. 

34.  Doctrine  of  soil  and  manure  :  2  hours  ;  the  various  circumstances  that  in- 
fhience  the  stjil,  ehissification  of  soil  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  valuation, 
natural  and  artificial  sorts  of  manure,  tluir  effect  and  application. 

35.  Nursing  of  plants:  in  summer  3,  in  winter  2  hours.  Especial  part :  cul- 
ture of  useful  plants,  including  meadows,  vines  and  orchards,  with  a  short  sketch 
of  forestry. 

36.  Cattle  Breeding  :  2  hours  ;  especial  part :  cattle,  horse,  sheep  breeding, 
and  with  less  deUiils,  that  of  goats,  fowls,  fish,  silk-worms  and  bees. 

37.  Agricultural  Machines  :  2  hours. 

38.  Farming  :  3  hours  ;  in  general ;  requisites  of  farming,  organization  and 
management  of  a  farm,  Agricultural  book-keeping,  Agricultural  valuation. 

39.  Agricultural  Architecture :  1  hour,  in  winter,  regarding  the  buildings, 
barns,  stables,  etc. 

40.  Agricultural  excursions^  in  company  of  a  teacher,  and  experiments  of 
cultivation  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  establishment.     Time  not  fixed. 

41.  Knowledgeof  Machinesand  Technology  :  4  hours  ;  in  summer, description 
of  thechief  motorsand  parts  of  machines,  and  of  the  manufacturing  of  wood  andiron. 

42.  Agricultural  Chemistry :  4  hours ;  in  winter. 

Besides,  the  pupils  of  this  seetion  attend  29  two  hours  a  week  ;  especially  for 
drawing  agricultural  utensils  and  maehines ;  No.  16  and  optionally  17;  No.  33 
in  summer  four  times,  in  winter  4 — 8  times,  and  No.  32  for  three  houi*s. 

I.       CLASS SECTION  A. 

43.  Knowledge  of  Machines  :  8  hours. 

44.  Drawing  of  Machines :  8  hours  for  A  a,  4  for  A  b. 

45.  Mathematics :  3  hours  only  for  A  a.  Theory  of  higher  equations, 
analytical  geometry  of  space. 

46.  Perspective  :  2  hours  only  for  A  a.  Perspective  representation  of  points, 
lines,  plains  and  bodies,  with  the  shade  of  the  sun  and  of  lamps,  etc. 

Mineralogy  and  Geognosy,  (No  20,)  (mly  for  A  a. 

Technical  Chemistry,  (3'i,)  A  a  ;  2  hours  in  sunnner.  The  pupils  of  A  b,  have 
finished  it  in  the  second  class. 

47.  Analytical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry :  3  hours ;  only  for  A  b.  The 
qualitative  analy.sis  reviewed  and  conipkted,  the  quantitative  amilysis  of  weight 
and  volume  treatt.'d  more  accuratt^ly,  weight  of  atoms,  their  relations  to  crystal 
forms,  to  volume  and  specific  weight,  etc. 

Practical  exercise  s  in  chemistry,  (33,)  A  b,  in  12  hours  ;  A  a,  2 — 4  hours  in 
summer,  4  hours  in  winter. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  attend  German,  (24,)  2  hours,  19,  25,  (in  summer,) 
and  31,  (in  general  only  A  a,  2  hours,)  and  optionally.  No.  16. 
<  Besides,  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  have  opportunity  to  learn, 

48-51.  French^  in  four  clasv^cs,  3  hours  a  week.  The  pupils  arc  aamltted  to 
that  class  for  which  each  of  them  is  fit. 

52-54.  English  :  in  three  classes ;  3  hours. 

55.  Commercial  Book-keeping  and  correspondence :  3  hours. 

56.  Embossing  in  clay,  one  afternoon  in  every  week. 

57.  History  and  Geography  :  in  IV.,  4  hours,  which  all  pupils  not  sufliciently 
advanced  in  those  branches  must  attend. 

58-59.  Manufacturing  Drawing,  (fiibrikzeiehnen,)  neat,  destined  for  such  as 
work  at  Chemnitz  in  manufacturing  establi.shments,  but  which  may  be  attended 
also  by  proper  pupils  of  the  Gewerbschule,  4  hours  in  the  evening,  in  two  sections. 
In  the  lower,  (11  pupils  with  three  of  the  middle  school,)  drawing  in  general  is 
taught ;  in  the  upper,  (41  p.,)  the  pupils  are  practiced  in  drawing  or  sketching  of 
ornaments  oonoerning  their  particular  trade,  etc. 
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Besides,  the  principal,  Professor  Schnedermann,  (teacher  of  chemistry,)  there 
are  16  teachers,  three  of  whom  bear  the  title,  professor. 

In     I  there  are    9  pupils  for  the  full  course— 4  for  single  branches. 
"    II  "        37      "  '•  5  *• 

"  III  "        65     "  "  6  " 

"IV  a       "       42  and  in  IV  b  40. 
With  the  Gewerbschule,  is  joined  what  is  called,  BAUOEWERKENscnuLE,   t.   e. 
a  school  for  carpenters  and  masons,  (journeymen.)  lower  class  :  29  pupils. 
Arithmetic  :  6  hours  from  the  first  rules  as  far  as  quadratic  equations. 
Geometry^  4  hours  ;  General  Architecture,  8  hours  ;  Lineal   and  ornamental 
Drawing,  4  hours  ;  Doctrine  of  Projection,  4  hours ;  German^  3  hours.     Upper 
Class,  31  pupils. 

Mechanical  Phynic,  6  hours,  with  particular  attention  to  architecture.     D«k?- 
trine  of   construction,   6  hours ;  Sketches  of  Architectural  Plans,  4   houi*s ; 
Modeling,   6  hours ;  Embossing^  4  hours  5  Drawing,  4  hours ;  Perspective^  2 
hours  ;  German,  2  hours, 
and  a  so-called 

Mechanische  Bnugewerken  and  TVerkmeister  schule. 

Third  class:  18  pupils;  (Miller's  machine  builders,  locksmiths,  etc.,  journey- 
men.) Arithmetic,  6  hours;  Geometry, 4 hours;  G^rtnan, 3  hours  ;  Drawing^ 
4  hours  ;  Geometrical  Drawing,  8  hours  ;  Natural  Philosophy,  4  houi*s. 

Second  class  :  1 7  pupils. 

Mathematics  and  Mechanics^  12  hours ;  Machine  Drawing,  8  hours ;  Sur- 
veying, 4  hours  ;  Mechanical  Technology,  4  hours  :  Model  Drawing,  4  hours ; 
German,  3  hours. 

Pirst  class  :   1 3  pupils. 

Machines,  8  hours  ;  Mechanical  Drawing,  8  hours ;  a,  construction  of  rails, 
4  hours  for  railinfr ;  b,  spinning  and  weaving,  each  in  4  hours  ;  c,  construction 
of  pipes  and  wells,  4  hours  ;  Drawing,  4  houra  ;  Embossing,  4  hours  ;  Model 
Drawing,  4  hours  ;  Book-keeping,  2  hours. 

Sunday  School  in  Chkmnitz. — There  is  a  Sunday  school  in  this  large  manu- 
fSokituring  city,  with  1284  students,  arranged  in  40  chisses,  viz.: 

13  classes  in  Drawing,  with 440  pupils, 

10         "         Writing.  "   396      " 

4         "         Writing,  "    121      " 

2  "         Reading,  " 48     " 

1         "         Natural  Philosophy,         "   20     " 

3  "         Composition,  "   110      " 

1         "         History,  *'    25      " 

1         "         Geography,  "   25      " 

1         "         Book-keeping,  "   34     " 

1  "         English  Language,  "   12      " 

2  "         French  Language,        *    "   23      " 

1         "         Stenography,  "   30     " 

The  expenses  of  the  school  amounted  in  1856  to  1.500  thalers. 

New  Rf.gulations  respecting  Normal  Schools. — ^The  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  has  issued  new  regulations  for  the  normal  schools,  in  the  same 
general  spirit  of  the  Prussian  regulations,  but  not  quite  so  conservative. 

Honor  to  a  Successful  Teacher. — Dr.  Georgi,  director  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Dresden,  has  been  presented  with  the  Danebrog  order,  by  the 
King  of  Denmark — the  institution  with  that  at  Paris  having  been  reported  as  the 
best  in  Europe,  by  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  all  in  different  countries. 

Burgher  School  at  Leipsic. — This  school  embraces  iu  its  organization  two 
burgher  schools,  and  a  real  school,  under  Dr.  Vogel  as  principal,  assisted  by  one 
vice-principal,  70  male  and  8  female  nssistanUi.  In  1800  there  were  2511  pupils 
in  53  classes.  The  real  school  had  174  pupils,  under  12  teachers,  and  two  **  can- 
didates,*' as  assistants.  Tliese  candidates,  have  passed  favorably  their  examination 
as  teachers  in  high  schools,  and  are  now  teaching  for  one  year  on  trial  before  they 
can  bo  appo'iDted  to  a  place  as  prinoipaL 


XVI.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BAVARIA. 

[Translated  for  the  Journal,  from  Schmid'a  Encyclopedia  of  Education.] 


The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  contains,  in  the  two  separate  portions  into 
which  it  is  dividedja  population  of  somewhat  more  than  four  and  a  half 
millions,  upon  an  area  o?  29,637  square  miles.  Nearly  three- fourths 
of  these  are  Catholics ;  the  remainder,  except  56,000  Jews  and  about 
8,000  of  smaller  Christian  denominations,  being  Lutherans.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  German  blood,  descended  from  three  ancient  tribes,  the  Boi- 
oarii  or  Bavarii,  the  Franconii  or  Franks,  and  a  branch  of  the  Suabii; 
except  that  a  few  hundred  thousand,  in  tlie  north-east  part,  are  of  Sla- 
vonic blood,  and  there  are,  besides  the  Jews,  about  3,500  Frenchmen  in 
the  Palatinate. 

Bavaria  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  included  in  Vindeli- 
cia  and  Noricum ;  after  the  fall  of  that  empire,  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Ostrogoths  and  of  the  Franconian  emperors ;  was  governed  by 
native  dukes  of  the  house  of  Agilolf  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century;  then 
by  various  descendants  of  Charlemagne;  then  by  one  or  another  baron ; 
and  in  1150  came  under  the  dominion  of  Otto  von  Wittelsbach,  by  the 
descendants  of  whose  house  it,  is  yet  governed.  They  were  dukes 
until  1623 ;  were  then  entitled  electors  until  1805,  when  Napoleon  con- 
ferred on  the  reigning  elector  the  title  of  king,  which  he  has  since 
possessed. 

The  territory  of  Bavaria  may  be  divided  (disregarding  its  political 
o.'ganization.)  into  several  regions,  viz:  1.  The  southern,  a  plateau 
sloping  from  the  Allgau  Alps  to  the  Danube ;  having  a  rich  soil,  and 
being  almost  entirely  agricultural,  though  containing  great  undeveloped 
mineral  wcahh,  and  a  few  good  manufactories ;  having  few  cities,  of 
which  Munich,  the  capital,  Augsburg,  and  Paesau  are  the  chief,  mostly 
Catholic ;  and  with  a  grade  of  education  comparatively  low,  and  of 
morals  absolutely  so.  2.  The  region  north  of  this,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Maine ;  hilly,  with  poor  soil  on  the  high  ground,  and  rich  val- 
leys ;  and  wealthy  and  prosperous,  from  the  intelligence,  energy,  and 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  inhabit  the 
cities,  which  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  old  and  very  cele- 
brated ;  as  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Ratisbon,  (in  German  Regensburg^) 
Warzburg,  &c.  These  are  all  thickly  inhabited,  and  crowded  with 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  the  condition  of  education  is 
good  and  progressive.  The  population  is  about  half  Catholic  and  half 
Protestant.  3.  From  the  Maine  to  the  northern  frontier,  the  couatr^ 
and  people  are  in  general  similar  to  those  o^  \]|[ve  b^qotv^  ^\n\%\^>\\  V:^^ 
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ihc  Catholics  are  more  numerous  and  the  cities  less  so,  and  llie  popula- 
tion is  thinner.  4.  The  Rhenish  Palatinate,  beyond  the  Rhine,  of  which 
the  eastern  portion,  on  the  river,  is  a  very  fertile  plain,  and  the  west 
mountainous,  but  also  having  a  rich  soil.  The  population  is  quite 
dense,  and  towns  are  numerous,  although  there  are  but  few  cities;  and 
the  occupations  are  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

The  political  division  of  Bavaria  is  into  eight  provinces,  axWe d  kreisen 
or  circles,  and  under  provincial  authorities  called  governments;  riz.j 
Upper  Bavaria.  Lower  Bavaria,  Palatinate.  Ratisbon.  Upper  Franconia, 
Middle  Franconia,  Lower  Franconia  and  Aschaffenburg,  and  Suabia; 
varying  much  in  extent,  but  less  in  population. 

Of  the  races  of  Bavaria,  the  Boioarian  or  Bavarian  have  always  been 
farmers  and  cattle-raisers,  little  celebrated  for  commerce,  industry,  art, 
or  literature;  the  Franconians  are  inventive,  industrious,  and  politically 
active;  and  the  Suabians  are  the  most  poetical,  philosophical,  and 
artistic  race  of  Germany. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  two  legislative 
chambers,  and  an  absolute  veto  in  the  king. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  may  be  considercJ  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — 

I.  Primary  or  Co.mmon  Schools; 

II.  Secondary  Schools,  including  High  Schools  for  Girls,  Gym- 
nasia or   Latin    Sciiools,  Real  Schools; 

III.  Superior  Schools; 

IV.  Lnstitutions  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
Arts; 

V.  Supplementary  Schools 

I.       TUB    PRIMARY    OR    COMMON    SCIIOOI^. 

I.  History. — The  common  schools  of  Bavaria  may  be  said  to  have 
been  based  on  the  electoral  ordinance  of  23rd  December,  1802,  which 
requires  all  children,  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  to  attend  school.  Thia 
was  followed,  January  13,  1803,  by  an  admonition  to  the  clerg}'^,  in  which 
they  were  called  on,  in  strong  terms,  to  look  to  the  promotion  of  school 
insiilutions,  and  the  organization  of  the  inferior  supervising  authorities, 
such  as  local  school  committees  and  inspectors  ;  and  a  set  of  instructions 
for  these  latter  were  added.  In  180i-G,  a  scheme  of  instruction,  for 
the  city  and  country  elementary  school^,  was  promulgated  which  far  ex- 
ceeded any  possible  attainments.  Its  subject-matter  was  divided  into  six 
chief  heads:  God,  man,  nature,  art,  language,  number  and  size;  in  the 
manner  of  the  time,  it  distinguished  between  religion  and  morals,  over- 
burdened the  common  schools  with  real  studies,  confoumlcd  heterogene- 
ous subjects  (such  as  hygiene,  prevention  of  sickness,  int ruction  in  man- 
ners and  gymnastics;)  and  would  have  every  thing  begun  at  once.  "A 
sure  and  enduring  basis  is  to  be  laid/'  it  says,  "for  all  t!\e  knowledge 
and  skill  which  are  of  special  importance  in  the  usual  civil  and  scicn- 
lifi6  4ife."  This  is  the  beginning  of  «/m?Mi7»  6/  miilta.  Tliis  criticii*n» 
mny  be  confidently  made;  for,  in  the  year  1811,  under  the  min>try  of 
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Montgclas,  a  Fccond  edition  of  this  plan  appeared,  with  a  fuller  expla- 
nation and  instructions,  which  contained  a  still  keener  criticism  upon  it. 
In  this,  the  exercises  for  the  memory  were  restored  to  their  right  place, 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  separated.  These  two  documents,  viz., 
this  Explanation  and  Instruction,  breathe  the  spirit  of  wise  and  sound  ped- 
agogical principles.  They  constituted,  in  the  year  1811,  a  starting-point 
for  the  Bavarian  common  schools.  From  this  seed  there  sprang  many 
other  important  ordinances  upon  the  proper  scope  of  the  ministry 
instructions  for  the  supply  departments  of  the  circles,  for  local  district 
inspection  (in  1S08,)  for  erecting  teachers'  seminaries,  and  education  of 
common  school  teachers.  In  the  year  1818,  Bavaria  received  a  consti- 
tution, which  was  of  significance  to  the  schools,  otdy  so  far  as  their 
rights  were  recjuired  to  be  secured  by  edicts,  supreme  ordinance.s,  &c. ; 
since  the  sacred  rights  (jus  in  sacra)  of  the  schools  were  reserved  to 
the  control  of  the  authorities;  and,  accordingly,  by  the  dismission  of  the 
general  assembly.  May  23,  1846.  distinctly  refused  the  co-operation  of 
that  body,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  length  of  school 
hours  on  work  days  and  feast  days. 

What  King  Max  began,  King  Ludwig  pcrseveringly  continued.  The 
activity  of  the  Wallerslein  ministry  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bavarian  common  schools.  Considering  1802  as  the  dale  of  their 
foundation,  and  1809  and  1811  those  of  the  most  necessary  organiza- 
tions and  reforms,  the  Wallerstein  period  is  pre-eminently  one  of  organ- 
ization. The  appointment  of  district  school  inspectors,  in  1832,  falls 
within  this  period.  Statistical  returns  from  the  common  schools  (offici- 
ally called  "the  German  work-day  schools,")  were  required  anew,  in- 
cluding returns  of  salaries,  school  visitation,  list  of  qualifications  (of 
teachers.)  and  annual  report  on  the  school.  The  regtdative  of  11th 
June,  1809,  on  the  education  of  teachers,  was  repealed,  and  a  new  one 
issued,  January  31,  1836.  This  extraordinary  activity  has  occasioned  the 
reproach  of  overadministration  to  be  brought  against  the  Wallerstein 
ministry;  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  literature.  So 
much  is  certain,  that,  especially  in  school  affairs,  the  persons  employed 
in  teaching  are  the  most  important  interest;  and  that  too  much  and  too 
long-continued  labor  in  writing,  must  interfere  with  the  oral  labor,  which 
is  the  special  vocation  of  teachers.  But  that  ministry  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  undertaken  and  skillfully  performed  a  dif- 
ficult task,  whose  result  is,  that  we  of  the  present  day,  can  easily  com- 
prehend every  thing  relating  to  the  schools,  from  the  very  exterior  of 
the  official  organization  inward. 

The  decided  and  severe  ministry  of  Abel,  which  governed  the  schools 
by  strict  ordinances,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  those  already  exist- 
ing, aroused  in  Bavaria  a  controversy  on  confessions.  It  required  of  the 
«:hools  a  distinct  position  on  the  question  of  confessions,  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  a  religious  character  on  them.  It  set  earnestly  about  secur 
ing  a  union  of  schools  and  church,  and  an  extension  of  church  influence. 
over  the  schools,  but  without  sacrificing  to  \\\c  cYvwtcYv^  «c\'^  o't  V^^^tnnV 
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leges  of  the  state.  It  confined  the  German  schools  within  the  limits  of 
their  appropriate  departments.  An  interesting  rescript  is  that  of  March 
22,  1842,  on  the  exclusion  of  instruction  in  French,  from  the  female  bur- 
gher schools.  '^  Unfortunately,  only  children  of  the  higher  classes  need 
to  understand  French ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  teach  it  in  the  schools  to 
others.  The  girls  must  become  German  wives,  or  must  remain  German 
maidens."  The  royal  ordinance  of  8th  May,  1841,  refuses  to  the  teach- 
ers of  common  schools,  the  character  of  public  officials.  Instead  of  the 
previous  sounding  name,  the  term  "  preparatory  teachers  "  is  used ;  and 
instead  of  ^^ praparandeUj^^  "school  apprentices." 

Against  these  and  similar  repressive  ordinances,  an  opposition  was 
kindled,  from  the  spirit  of  the  year  1848 ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  called  for  a  separation  of  the  schools  from  the  church,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  position  of  teachers  to  an  equality  with  that  of  officials,  as 
well  as  a  corresponding  rate  of  payment.  These  tendencies,  as  they  in 
fact  developed,  did  not  certainly  come  from  Christian  feeling ;  but  their 
operation  has  actually  led  to  a  useful  result  The  consistories,  since 
that  time,  are  earnest  in  reminding  the  clergymen  of  their  duty,  in  exer- 
cising a  diligent  supervision  of  schools  and  instruction.  The  desire  of 
the  teachers  to  be  on  the  footing  of  servants  of  the  state,  has  not  as  yet 
been  granted.  The  latest  rescript,  of  February  26, 1857,  declared  anew 
that  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  communes,  not  in  that  of  the  state ; 
but  the  government  interests  itself  with  much  favor  for  the  increase  of 
their  salaries,  and  this  subject  is  occupying  it  even  now.  Thus,  we  may 
designate  the  period  last  past  as  that  of  care  for  the  teachers. 

New  school-houses  are  springing  up  every  where,  especially  for  the 
so-called  supplementary  schools  (Nebenschulen.)  At  every  mile,  and 
even  at  shorter  distances,  they  are  found,  in  some  of  the  circles ;  and 
even  where  want  of  means  prevents  new  school-houses  from  being 
erected,  the  school  authorities  have  at  least  procured  appropriate  dwell- 
ings in  connection  with  them ;  whereas,  previously,  the  school-room  was 
the  teacher's  only  tenement  during  the  day,  and  the  attic  at  night  The 
governments  have  afforded  important  aid  to  poor  communes,  from  the 
funds  of  the  circles.  The  latest  regulation  (of*  May  15,  1857,)  which 
has  been  published,  lays  down  new  principles,  for  the  religious  duty  of 
school  teachers,  in  a  truly  ChristiEm  spirit,  from  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, up  to  the  age  of  employment  in  a  regular  vocation.  Thus,  Ba- 
varia, and  its  present  government,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
done  their  duty  to  the  schools,  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  fact.  We  have 
not  here  room  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  educators  Stephani,  Gra- 
ser,  and  Niethammer,  on  the  operations  of  the  government,  supporting 
and  promoting  them,  and  sometimes  hindering  them. 

II.  General  Outline  of  the  School  Laws  and  Organization. — All 
children,  from  6  to  the  end  of  the  12th  year,  unless  coming  under  some 
exception,  must  attend  the  schools  (ordinance  of  December  23,  1802.) 
The  time  of  attending  the  work-day  schools,  for  Protestant  children,  is 
up  to  the  day  of  confirmation.    This  takes  place  (since  1839.)  in  the 
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13th  year,  (previously  in  the  14th,)  on  the  30ih  of  April.  Any  one  who 
is  13  by  the  30th  of  the  month,  may  be  confirmed,  if  properly  prepared. 
In  extraordinary  cases,  a  private  confirmation  is  given.  After  the  time  of 
attendance  at  the  work-day  schools,  begins  that  at  the  Sunday  schools ; 
previously  until  the  18th  year,  now  until  the  16th.  No  one  can  receive 
an  appointment,  or  conclude  a  marriage,  without  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  attended  the  Sunday  (or  feast-day)  schools.  Such  attend- 
ance is  not  required  during  attendance  at  a  Latin  school  or  a  gymna- 
sium. (Law  of  September  12, 1803.)  Neither  apprentices  nor  journey- 
men are  excused  from  it.  Up  to  the  year  1856,  proposals  for  lengthen- 
ing tlie  attendance  at  the  work-day  schools,  and  shortenhig  that  at  the 
feast-day  schools,  have  been  decidedly  declined.  In  that  year,  the  for- 
mer term  was  extended,  for  Catholics  also,  to  the  end  of  the  13th  year, 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  existing  relations,  and  the  latter 
term  shortened,  for  those  of  all  confessions,  to  two  years.  The  obliga- 
tion to  attend  instruction  in  Christianity  to  the  18th  year,  it  has  thus 
far  been  refused  to  shorten.  In  oriler  that  school  attendance  may  not 
be  evaded  by  private  instruction,  real  or  pretended,  this  latter  is.  by  a 
law  of  March  27,  1800,  together  with  institutions  for  it,  placed  under 
strict  control.  Permis-sion  to  give  private  instruction,  is  to  be  granted 
by  the  inferior  authorities.  In  order  that  no  child  may  evade  attend- 
ance, by  going  into  another  .school  di.strict,  even  for  a  short  time,  there 
is  a  legal  examination,  at  which  certificates  are  required. 

School  attendance  being  a  universal  obligation,  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  sufficient  schools,  must  natu- 
rally be  taken.  These,  lor  primary  inj?truction,  arc  required  of  the 
school  communes,  which  ol'ien  include  several  political  communes.  Pri- 
vate obligations  to  make  such  provision  (of  foundations,  patrons,  <Stc..) 
remain  in  Ibrce.  The  State  is  also  bound  to  fulfill  promptly  its  own 
obligations,  under  special  laws  (Law  of  February  18,  1843;)  but  it  en- 
deavors to  free  itself  from  responsibility  for  primary  instruction  gener- 
ally. A  school  fee  of  two  kreutzers  weekly  (and  more  in  the  larger 
towns,)  is  required  from  parents,  where  there  are  no  free-schools  or  spe- 
cial foundations.  Each  parish  must  pay  for  poor  scholars,  from  the 
poor's  funds.  It  also  provides  all  school  necessaries  (wood,  &c. ;)  pays 
the  taxes  on  the  dwelling,  ground,  and  landholders'  taxes,  whenever  the 
income  of  the  teacher  does  not  exceed,  if  in  a  village,  300  florins,  and. 
if  in  a  city,  400  florins;  and  it  is  responsible  for  erecting  buildings, 
wherever  special  rights  and  obligations  do  not  vary  the  rule.  For  the 
tenement  of  the  schoolmaster  and  sexton,  in  special  localities,  the 
school  funds  are  holden  ;  elsewhere,  the  school  funds  pay  three-fourths, 
and  the  church  funds  one-fourth  of  the  amount.  This  partition,  how- 
ever, is  made  only  where  the  school-room  is  in  a  separate  house ;  the 
division  being  equal  in  other  cases.  The  parish  must  also  provide  a 
proper  salary  for  the  teacher.  But  where  the  means  of  the  parish  ren 
der  it  impossible  to  provide  such  an  income,  there  only  may  applicatiocv  ^ 
be  made  for  aid,  to  the  funds  of  the  circle  *,  and  \f  lY\e  tiB«v^Va.xvc^  ^T'&:cN\^$k. 
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from  the  central  funds  of  the  circle  is  not  sufficient,  then  a  tax  may  bt! 
levied  upon  the  vicinity.  If  a  tax  on  the  parish  is  necessary,  to  procure 
school  necessaries,  it  is  laid  in  the  proportion  of  the  ordinary  taxes;  but 
the  rate  for  school  utensils  is  laid  according  to  the  number  of  children. 
The  parishes  are  not  always  large  enough  to  support  a  school  ajiiece, 
and  several  are  therefore  sometimes  consolidated  into  one  school-par- 
ish ;  a  plan  which  is  often  a  hindrance  to  successful  co-operation,  espe- 
cially when  the  several  parishes,  thus  joined,  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  separate  courts  and  pastors.  The  increase  of  population  every  where, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  has  caused  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  regular  propor- 
tion is  60  to  one,  and  that  of  100  to  one  must  not  ordinarily  be  exceeded ; 
but  it  has  often  risen  to  150  and  180,  chiefly  because  the  expense  of  the 
first  assistant  has  to  be  borne  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Peculiari- 
ties of  location  and  climate,  again,  often  render  it  necessary  to  have 
small  schools,  of  not  more  than  25  pupils.  In  neighborhoods  mingled 
of  those  of  different  confessions,  confessional  schools  are  organized, 
whose  expenses  are  borne  by  those  of  the  respective  confessions,  so  far 
as  extraordinary  ones  are  incurred  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  communal  fund,  the 
necessary  funds  for  all  parties  are  derived  thence.  A  law  of  May  10, 
1810,  j>rovides  for  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  in  one's  own  school 
district.  The  district  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  pari.sh,  and  all 
school  children  living  within  it.  are  bound  to  attend  in  that  district. 
Where  there  is  only  one  school,  this  i?<  true,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
fession ;  religious  instruction  being,  in  that  case,  intrusted  to  a  sepa- 
rate teacher.  In  order  to  avoid  hurting  consciences  in  such  cases,  spe- 
cial permission  will  be  given  to  attend  a  confessional  wchool.  if  there  be 
such  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  organization  of  the  higher  authorities  of  school  inspection  has 
been  repeatedly  changed.  A  royal  ordinance  of  March  16,  1849,  re- 
established the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  church  and  schools ;  which 
consists  of  a  managing  minister,  3  ministerial  councilors.  2  high  church 
and  school  councilors,  and  the  necessary  office  force.  One  of  the  min- 
isterial councilors  will  fulfill  the  duties  of  general  secretary,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  minister.  Under  the  charge  of  this  department,  are 
all  matters  relating  to  religious  and  moral  training,  and  national  educa- 
tion, institutions  of  science  and  art,  the  common  schools  in  particular, 
institutions  for  educating  teachers,  the  preparation  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  finances,  and  (within  the  limits  of  the  fixed  appropriations.) 
the  grants  of  public  money  for  these  purposes. 

Under  this  ministry  are  the  eight  governments,  within  as  mnny  circles, 
whose  duties  are  defined,  by  the  ordinance  of  December  17.  1825,  to  be, 
the  charge  of  promoting  the  school  and  educational  system ;  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances;  supervision  of  all  schools 
within  the  circle,  except  the  higher  institutions  in  the  capital,  and  the 
universities;  oversight  of  the  funds  devoted  to  instruction  (revision  and 
Muper-revision  of  the  accounts ;)  appropriations  under  the  fixed  amount  of 
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funds  for  ihc  schools ;  procuring  of  proper  school  buildings  ;  organiza- 
tion of  new  common  schooU,  diiiicontinuance  or  consolidiition  of  those 
already  existing,  determination  and  rectification  of  school  districts;  pro- 
curing proper  school  returns ;  examination  of  all  persons  desiring  the 
office  of  common  school  teacher ;  appointment  of  all  teachers  of  common 
and  burgher  schools,  as  well  in  the  |  reparatory  schools,  unless  the  right 
of  presentation  belongs  to  a  third  persorj ;  necessary  remcvals.  pensions, 
&c. ;  supervision  of  conduct  of  persons  erriployed,  and  over  school  con- 
ferences; hispoclion  ;  enforcement  of  disciphne.  Appeals  from  decisions 
of  controversies  between  teaclurs  and  pastors  or  parishes,  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  schools,  school  regidations,  charge  of  building.  &c.,  were 
formerly  put  in  charge  of  designated  school  councilors  of  the  circle  ;  at 
present,  however,  they  jire  letcrred  to  such  councilors  as  the  ])resident 
may  think  most  suitable.  As,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  referees  over 
school  affairs  in  the  circle  seemed  inadequate,  a  circle  school  ins|>eciion 
was  appointed  in  1S32 — consisting  of  four  circle  school  inspectors,  un- 
paid, and  removable — chosen  by  t!ie  j)residency  of  the  circle,  from  the 
rectors,  professors,  district  and  local  inspectors,  &c..  residing  in  or  near 
the  capital  town  of  the  circle,  iuid  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior. These  attend  the  sittings  of  the  governments  of  the  circle  for 
the  chief  questions  relating  to  instruction,  having  a  vote  therein;  and  as 
a  special  committee,  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  circle, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  circle  referees,  they  determine  what  resolutions 
shall  be  published  upon  the  annual  school  re|X)rts.  The  common  schools 
of  every  two  (by  a  late  order  four.)  school  inspection  districts,  must  be 
▼isited  annually,  either  by  a  school  referee,  or  by  one  of  the  school 
inspectors. 

The  district  school  inspection  (usually  including  the  schools  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  provincial  court,  from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,) 
together  with  the  district  police,  are  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the 
government  (Instruction  of  September  15th,  1808.)  The  district  school 
inspector,  usually  a  dean,  or  some  other  ecclesiastic,  has  the  following 
duties :  enforcement  of  the  external  echool  ordinances ;  improvement 
of  the  internal  condition  of  the  schools;  direction  of  the  local  school 
inspection.  They  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  by 
an  annual  journey  of  inspection.  For  larger  towns,  whose  size  requires 
several  city  inspection  districts,  is  appointed  a  city  school  commission, 
(or  joint  school  commission.)  composed  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
city  school  board  of  inspection.  These  are,  however,  only  appointed  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  w^hich  arc  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  government.  The  immediate  subordinates  of  the  district 
board  of  school  inspection,  are  the  local  boards  of  school  inspection.  In 
each  parish,  or  its  dependence,  having  its  own  school  there,  is  such  a 
board ;  composed,  in  parishes  without  a  magistrate,  of  the  clergyman, 
the  overseer  (Ortsrorsteher,)  and  two  or  three  delegates  from  the  parish 
committees;  in  parishes  containing  magistrates,  (that  xa^Voviu ^v\V\\^xV 
ties,  or  Uie  corresponding  officers  in  the  counVy.^  o^  \\\^  xtvtv^jot,^  >\\^ 
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clergyman,  and  from  one  to  four  dcpulies  from  the  couiicilors  of  tlie 
magistracy.  Where  several  board^5  are^nceded  for  city  districts,  tliey 
arc  made  up  of  the  clergyman  of  the  (hstrict,  or  another  inspector,  and 
a  councilor  of  the  magistracy,  to  whom  may  be  adJed  from  one  to  three 
district  overseers,  as  extraordinary  members.  All  the  ordinary  members 
of  tliccily  district  boards  of  inspection  togetiier  constitute  the  joint  school 
commission.  The  authority  of  the  local  authorities  extend  to  every 
thing  relating  to  the  internal  or  external  relations  of  the  schools ;  in 
internal  affairs,  as  to  discipline ;  in  external  ones,  relating  to  scliool  land, 
buildings,  furniture,  inventory,  order  of  premises,  proper  arrangement 
of  the  school-room,  local  school  funds,  situation  of  the  teacher,  means 
of  supporting  poor  children,  prizes.  In  charge  of  the  local  boards  of 
inspection  are  teachers,  assistants,  and  other  subordinate  assistants, 
parents  of  pupils,  and  all  residents  of  the  place  who  stand  in  any  rela- 
tion to  the  school ;  and  they  may  summon  all  such  to  meet  together 
before  them.  They  have  the  right  of  blaming  or  praising  the  teacher, 
and  of  rewarding  him  from  the  school  funds.     Their  regular  dutie.-?  are, 

1.  Monthly  school  conferences,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  (to 
attend  to  occurrences  of  importance,  neglects  in  relation  to  the  schools, 
complaints,  ordinances  from  superiors,  &c..)  of  which  rei)orts  are  made; 

2.  Annual  reports  on  the  schools;  3.  Uepcated  and  diligent  visitation 
of  the  schools,  of  which  reports  must  be  erilered  in  their  note-books. 

The  united  operations  of  the  school  inspectors  and  police  of  the  dis- 
trict are  so  arranged  that  the  former  have  charge  of  the  strictly  tech- 
nical management  of  instruction  ;  but  school  afl'iirsof  a  mixed  character, 
as  those  relating  to  tiie  bounds  of  tlie  district,  attendance,  building, 
funds,  &.C.,  are  referred  to  both  together;  and  the  inspectors,  except  in 
reference  to  buildings,  have  the  initiative. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  especially  conducted  by  the  legal 
visitations,  which  are.  a,  of  the  circle  authorities  and  circle  inspectors. 
The  schools  of  at  least  four  of  the  circles  nui.st  be  visited  thoroughly, 
with  reference  both  to  their  internal  and  external  affairs,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April.  The  proceedings  for  the  visitation  are 
most  fully  prescribed  (by  a  law  of  1833.)  even  down  to  the  form  of  the 
report.  They  are  made  by  the  commissary,  in  presence  of  the  chief 
police  officers,  the  district  and  local  school  inspectors,  teachers,  assist- 
ants, and  friends  of  education.  The  wish  of  the  king  is,  that  the  princi- 
pal effort  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  ''to  bring  back  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  tendency  which  has  of  late  crept  in  to  mere  training  of  the 
understanding,  and  superficial  overknowledge,  to  a  proper  development 
of  the  soul  and  heart,  and  something  of  real  and  permanent  value;" 
6,  annual  visitations  by  the  district  police  authorities  and  inspectors. 
These  are  bound  by  a  form  of  visitation  prescribed  in  detail,  which 
includes,  in  a  tabular  form,  1.  Examination  on  subjects  of  instruction; 
2.  Their  result;  3.  Further  observations;  4.  Defects;  5.  Inspection  of 
Bchool  localities;  G.  Suggestions,  requests,  difficulties;  7.  Special  obser- 
vaiiona  not  proper  for  publication.     The  local  school  hispectors  report  on 
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1.  Variations  in  school  gtatistics;  2.  11  istorj' of  the  period  p;u<t;  H.  Con- 
dition of  school,  and  attendance;  4.  Personal  matters;  5.  Order  and 
arrangemenl ;  6.  Discipline  and  instruction;  7.  Resources;  S,  9.  AVishes 
iind  suffgcstions  of  inspectors  and  teachers;  also  to  be  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  made  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  examination.  There  are,  also, 
additional  visitations  at  least  four  times  a  year,  since  1851 ;  for  which 
about  one  thousand  florins  a  year  is  allowed  from  the  funds  of  the  circle. 

It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  so  many  visits  operate  favorably  on ihc 
schools.  It  is  a  constant  state  of  examination,  which  does  not  permit 
(he  schools  to  do  any  quiet  work,  tends  to  cause  forcing  of  the  powers  of 
the  pupils,  and  leads  to  a  system  of  driving,  for  the  sake  of  shining 
with  knowledge  rapidly  taken  on,  instead  of  acquiring  it  by  metiiodical 
acquisition.  Among  the  supervi.-^ing  authorities  must  also  be  reckoned 
the  central  school-book  printing  establishment,  which  dates  even  from 
the  last  century,  and  which  is  intended  to  furnish  for  the  common 
schools,  and  latterly  for  the  higher  schools  also,  '-systematical"  books. 
A  ministerial  edict  of  July  21st,  IStO,  diminishes  the  privileges  of  this 
establishment,  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  monopoly.  It  is  obliged  to 
distribute,  if  its  profits  allow,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins'  worth  of 
books  to  each  circle;  and  its  further  profits  go  to  the  support  of  widows 
of  school  teachers. 

An  imporUint  department  of  supervision  relates  to  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  of  subordinate  supervising  authorities.  The  table  of 
qualifications  dates  from  1836.  and  includes  statements  of  personal,  official, 
and  domestic  relations,  and  opinions  on  fitness,  knowledge,  activity,  official 
efficiency,  general  deportment,  according  to  the  following  scale  of  six 
grades: — Class  I.,  distinguished  attainments ;  being,  a,  remarkably  good, 
and  6,  very  good ;  Class  II.,  sulficicnt  attain-raenta;  being,  a,  good,  and 
bj  tolerable ;  Class  II.,  deficient  attainments ;  being,  a,  slight.,  and,  6,  bad. 

In  this  decision,  reference  is  made  to  the  record  of  qualifications,  at 
the  close  of  preparatory  instruction,  at  leaving  the  teachers'  seminary, 
at  the  examination  for  appointment,  and  during  actual  service.  The 
qualifying  authorities  are:  local  and  district  inspectors,  district  police 
authorities,  and  the  circle  government.  To  obtain  an  alteration  of  the 
decision,  a  special  government  permission  must  be  had ;  and  the  exam- 
ination must  be  rtpeated  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The  form  for  quali- 
fying local  school  inspectors  goes  into  the  utmost  detail,  and  includes 
seventeen  heads.  This  full  organization  of  supervising  authorities 
secures  to  the  state  a  very  complete  control. 

Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  rights  of  the  church  over 
the  schools.  The  schools  are  considered  state  institutions,  for  the 
supervision  of  which  the  church  is  made  an  instmment,  although 
the  church  authorities  have  no  right  as  such  to  that  oflice ;  and  while,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  district  school  inspectors  are  chosen  from  among  the 
deans  and  pastors,  still  no  ecclesiastical  dignitary  has.  as  such,  a  seat 
as  school  inspector;  nor  has  he  m  the  higher  school  council.  The  edict 
upon  the  internal  church  affairs  of  the  united  rToV.cBVsvrv\.  <i^wa\^^^\\QN\^ 
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gives  to  the  high  consistory  and  the  consistories  the  supervision  of  Prot- 
estant religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  All  other  instruction  is  in  the 
department  of  state  police,  and  in  charge  of  the  governments  and  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  But  in  circles  where  the  Protestants  are  most 
numerous,  the  school  referee  is  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  one  of  the  high 
councilors  of  studies  must  be  a  Protestant.  (See  consis«t.ori:il  ordinance 
of  1809,  in  the  Pastor's  Manual.)  The  bishops  stand  in  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  the  school.  By  appendix  11  to  the  constitution,  they  have  the 
right  of  supervising  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  the  religious 
condition  in  institutions  of  religion  and  instruction.  Their  wishes  will 
be  ascertained  by  questions  on  the  training  of  teachers,  and  conformed 
to  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the  same  in  the  publication  of  important  laws 
relating  to  the  schools,  so  far  as  concerned  with  instruction  in  religion 
and  morals.  Text-books  of  religious  instruction  are,  also,  to  be  subject 
to  their  approbation.     See  ministerial  rescript  of  8th  of  April,  1852. 

III.  Number  J  and  Attendance  of  Schools. — There  are  in  Bavaria, 
(according  to  Hermann.)  4,810  Catholic  schools,  with  5,796  teachers, 
and  307  female  teachers;  2,150  Protestant  schools,  with  2.6G9  teachers, 
and  only  8  female  teachers;  153  Jewish  schools,  with  157  teachers:  in 
all,  7,113  schools,  with  8.622  teachers,  and  315  female  teachers.  These 
schools  are  attended  by  284.78S  male  work-day  scholars,  and  290,426 
females;  by  178,713  male  Sunday-scholars  and  192,348  females:  in  all, 
946  275.  Their  income  is  2,912.500  florins:  being,  from  the  state, 
404.877  fl.,  from  the  parishes,  1,103.789  fl.,  from  foundations,  596089  fl., 
from  private  sources.  807.745  fl. ;  with  an  expenditure  of  2,543.310  fl. 
to  persons,  and  356,108  for  property.  Non-attendance  at  school,  by  any 
child,  can  only  happen  by  great  negligence.  Thus,  in  a  population 
of  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  those  attending  the  work-day  schools 
are  about  1  soul  to  7  3-5,  and  the  Sunday  schools  1  to  12;  being  13  1-4 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  8  1-4  per  cent,  of  the  latter:  in  all.  21  1-2 
per  cent.  There  are  80  work-day  scholars  per  school,  and  67  scholars 
to  one  teacher.  In  the  year  1835-6,  the  number  of  Catholic  schools 
increased  by  476,  and  of  the  Protestant  by  383.  The  expenditures  in 
that  year,  of  state  money  (from  funds  of  circles)  increased,  by  194,594 
fl. ;  from  parish  funds,  by  656,535  fl.;  from  foundations,  133,894  fl. ;  and, 
from  private  sources,  it  decreased  by  26,295  fl.  Total,  an  increase  of 
958,729  fl.  The  number  of  school  children  increased  by  64,438.  The 
proportion  between  county  and  city  schools,  is  slated  only  so  far  as  the 
cities  are  immediately  under  the  circle  governments.  There  are  in 
Bavaria,  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  29  "  immediate  cities,"  197  schools  ;  and, 
in  239  police  districts,  5,478.  In  the  Palatinate,  there  arc,  in  12  land- 
commissariats,  1,438  schools.  Poor-schools  exist,  commonly,  only  in  the 
large  towns.  The  fact  that  the  poor-children  are  penned  up  in  separate 
rooms,  and  that  the  basis  of  a  caste  distinction  is  thus  laid,  even  in  the 
school  world,  may  indicate  a  saving  in  the  money  accounts,  but,  educa- 
tionally, it  id  certainly  of  evil  tendency.  All  the  children  of  the  people 
ou^ht  to  be  educated  together,  without  any  such  early  distinctive  impress 
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upon  part  of  them,  of  public  paupers.  Schools  of  mechanic  trades 
have  not  yet  spread  much  in  Bavaria,  even  where  manufactures  are 
most  prosperous.  The  ordinance  of  January  15th,  1840,  modified  in 
August  185i,  determines  the  factory  hours  of  children  of  the  work-day 
school  age,  exercising  a  Christian  care  over  their  health  and  bodily  de- 
velopment The  working  hours  of  the  youngest  children  (of  ten  years 
old,)  arc,  at  most,  nine  hours,  between  6  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  with  two 
hours  of  intermission,  in  three  separate  portions.  The  same  law  re- 
quires their  attendance  upon  a  public  or  private  school ;  which  is  not 
to  begin  before  6  A.  M.,  or  to  last  after  6  P.  M. ;  and  which  must  not 
contain  more  than  fifty  children  each.  But  the  concession  is  made  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  that  only  three  hours  daily  are  required  for 
school  infc:pection.  But  how  short  is  the  whole  school  life  of  a  factory 
child !  It  is  thus  that  the  extension  of  manufacturing  hinders  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  common  school  instruction. 

Under  so  favorable  a  condition  of  schools,  it  can  only  exceptionally 
liappen  that  any  individual,  immediately  after  leaving  school,  shall  be 
unable  to  read  or  to  write  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  the 
atuiinfnents  made  at  school,  often  very  good,  (and  of  the  city  schools 
even  more  might  be  said,)  are  preserved  only  where  the  graduate's 
occupation  is  such  as  to  furnish  continued  practice.  Where  the  external 
senses  and  physical  powers  are  chiefly  occupied,  much  knowledge  and 
many  attainments  are  lost.  Even  the  Sunday  schools  show  a  continual 
retrogression,  which  their  few  hours'  duration  can  not  prevent  The 
greatest  loss,  however,  is  of  real  knowledge ;  which  is  often  hurriedly 
crowded  in  upon  the  memory  shortly  before  an  examination,  before  the 
external  or  internal  faculties  are  well  developed ;  in  which  case,  all 
such  acquisitions  very  soon  become  confused  together.  Wherever  a 
religious  life  prevails,  maintained  by  a  steady  attendance  upon  divine 
service,  reading  God's  word,  &c.,  the  remainder  of  the  school  acquisi- 
tions are  found  to  be  more  fully  preserved.  Military  authorities  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  recruits  who  lack  the  most  indispensable 
knowledge;  but  this  will  not  represent  an  average  for  Bavaria;  because 
the  sons  of  families  which  expend  the  most  care  upon  instruction,  often 
avoid  military  service,  their  places  being  filled  from  the  lowest  class 
of  people.  Many  complaints  are  also  made  from  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection of  the  entire  destitution  of  school  knowledge  of  the  criminals ; 
but  these  are  quite  as  frequently  abandoned  men,  who  defy  both  the 
disc»pline  of  the  schools  and  the  punishments  of  the  prison.  Ought 
not  the  statistics  to  show  that  there  are  as  many  educated  criminals  as 
uneducated?  These  defects  of  education  show  that  the  common 
schools  can  not  accomplish  what  is  in  some  quarters  required  of  them. 
Thorough  practice  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  better  than 
wandering  at  pleasure  in  the  labyrinth  of  real  studies.  If  the  present 
extent  of  studies  is  not  the  right  one,  even  under  the  best  organization 
and  methods,  still  it  is  evident  that  they  produce  too  much  good  to  allow 
of  wishing  them  circumscribed. 
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IV.  Inferior  organization  of  the  schooh — The  basis  of  the  school 
subdivisions  is  a  triple  clat^sification  of  city  and  country  schools:  name- 
ly, preparatory  class,  and  class  I.,  (the  separation  of  which  gives  a 
division  into  four  classes.)  and  classes  II.  and  HI. ;  the  latter  three  being 
more  often  nanned  high,  middle,  and  lower  class.  These  are  subdivided 
as  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  teachers  may  admit.  In  the  larger 
cities,  the  three  higher  classes  are  divided  into  seven,  one  for  each 
year;  and  these,  again,  into  boys'  and  girls'  classes;  bo  that  we  have 
the  following  table  of  classes  in  a  city  school: — 

A.  I.  preparatory  cliiss,  usually  botli  boys  and  girls,  6th  to  7th  year. 

II.  lower  class,  boys,  g'rls,  division  a,    7tli  to    8lh  year. 

"        "        **         "  "       b,    8th  to    9th     " 

B.  III.  middle  "        "         "  "       a,    9th  to  10th     " 

"        "        "         "  "       b,  10th  to  11th     " 

CIV.  higher"        "         "  "       a,  11th  to  12th     " 

*'        "        *'         '•  "       b,  12th  to  13th     " 

On  this  plan,  for  instance,  are  organized  the  schools  in  Augsburg.  In 
Nuremberg  there  are  74  school-classes,  with  63  definitive  teachers, 
and  11  assistants.  In  Fiirth  there  are  supplementary  classes  f^r  the 
weaker  scholars,  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  rest.  But,  in  many 
schools,  one  teacher  has  to  instruct  all  three  classes  in  one  room.  The 
time  of  instruction  is  five  hours  daily,  in  the  so-called  whole  schools. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  vacations.  In  the  section,  or 
half-day  schools,  which,  however,  are  established  only  exceptionally, 
each  section  must  be  instructed  three  hours  daily,  in  which  case  the 
teacher  loses  his  golden  rest  of  Wednesday  afternoon;  and,  on  Satur- 
days, two  hours  each  :  in  all,  thirty-four  hours  a  week.  Two  or  three 
hours  of  instruction  are  required,  daily,  in  the  summer  schools  in  the 
country ;  and  in  sectional  schools,  the  higher  section  has  two  hours,  and 
the  beginners  one — beginning,  where  practicable,  at  6  A.  M.  The 
summer  school  begins  May  1st,  and  ends  November  1st.  The  vacation.** 
of  the  country  schools  come  in  harvest;  two  weeks  for  the  early  harvest 
and  two  for  the  later,  as  the  locality  may  require.  City  schools  have 
only  fourteen  days'  vacation.  The  regulation  course  of  instruction  of 
1804  and  1811  gives  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  a  time-bill,  which 
are  given  out  at  examination,  and  must  not  be  varied  from.  Single  city 
school  commissions  and  district  boards  of  inspection  work  after  A  uniform 
plan,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  regulation  course,  and  approved  by 
the  king.  Every  course  of  instruction  must  include  the  follo<Ving 
subjects. 

1.  Religion.  Within  the  Lutheran  church,  the  limit  of  this  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  six  chief  portions  of  Luther's  email  catechism.  Text- 
books are,  Luther's  small  catechism,  with  texts  as  comment  and  explana- 
tion for  teachers ;  Dr.  Bockh'a  Guide ;  Lobe's  House,  School,  and 
Church  Book ;  H.  Caspari's  Luther's  small  Catechism  explained,  (this 
for  the  children ;)  Irmischer's  Guide,  and  Extracts  from  Spencer's  Cate- 
thismj  Wucherer's  Guide  through  the  Catechism,  &c.    The  united 
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Palalinale  uses  Ebrard's  Catechism,  compiled  from  the  Heidelberg 
Catechi-sm  and  Luther\s  The  Catholic  church  uses  the  Diocesan  Cate- 
chism, by  a  Jesuit,  which  is  usually  called  the  German  Catechism,  and 
whose  usefuliiejss  is  highly  spoken  of. 

2.  Biblical  History.  From  Zahn'.s  Biblical  Histories,  and  the  Calw 
"Twice  two  and  fifty;"  the  Catholic  church,  after  Chrisloph  von 
Schmid. 

3.  Memorizing;  of  matter  from  the  Bible,  catechism,  and  hymn-book. 
The  number  of  texts  to  be  learned  is  4S5  ;  of  hyms,  40 ;  J.  F.  E.  Buch- 
mann's  Plan  for  Learning  Texts  by  Heart.  For  the  preparatory  classes 
is  used  the  so-called  God  manual;  or,  True  First  Instruction  about  God. 

4.  Reading;  which,  by  the  law  of  April  21,  ISll.  holds  the  first  place, 
and  is  taken  as  the  especial  measure  of  the  periods  of  instruction ; 
technical  reading  belonging  to  the  first  cla^-s,  logical  to  the  second,  and 
CBsthetic  to  the  third ;  the  latter,  however,  being  put  sued  only  where  the 
children  are  within  an  aesthetic  circle  at  home.  Manuals;  Bavarian 
Instructor  and  Reading-book ;  Ludwig  and  Heinisch ;  Instructor  and 
Reading-book.  Poland;  Hiiberlein,  Schmidt;  First  Instructor  for  Chil- 
dren; Krumbacher's  Reader,  &c. 

5.  Writing.  In  the  first  class  is  required  the  writing  of  single  letters, 
syllables,  and  words;  in  the  second,  continued  technical  instruction,  with 
special  reference  to  calligraphy;  in  the  third,  especial  reference  to  calli- 
graphy, after  the  model  copies  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Bavaria. 

6.  7.  Orthographical  exercises  (spelling  by  writing,  written  sen- 
tences.) in  connection  with  practical  grammatical  exercises  (without  any 
special  text-book,)  beginning  in  the  2nd  period,  and  extending  up  to 
separate  written  documents  (letters,  accounts,  receipts,  &c.)  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  prescribed  in  detail  for  the  three  classes.  The  required 
hooks  are,  Guide  to  Calligraphy  and  Dictation  Exercises,  Danheimcr's 
Kempten.  Parts  of  the  calligraphy  from  the  former,  with  copies,  may 
be  had  in  Bayreuth  and  Nordlingen,  and  copies  at  the  central  book 
establishment.  The  instruction  in  German  is  based  upon  the  Manual 
of  Heinisch  and  L.  Ofliinger,  Engelbrecht,  Pflug.  F.  X.  Klass  of 
Munich,  &c. 

8.  Arithmetic.  As  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  the  chain  rule,  and  the 
easiest  fractions.  Manuals;  Arithmetic  for  the  Bavarian  Schools,  from 
tlie  central  bcok  establishment ;  Ilenner's  Head  and  Mental  Arithme- 
tic; Erhard's  Scholar  in  Arithmetic;  Collection  of  Problems  for  the 
Nuremberg  Common  Schools ;  Arithmetic  for  Home  and  School,  &c. 

9.  Geography.  The  law  says  of  this,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
Bavaria,  that  "It  is  no  recommendation  to  n  teacher,  that  he  promotes 
instruction  in  geography  at  the  expense  of  other  studies."  The  present 
king  is  much  interested  in  the  study  of  Bavarian  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose prizes  are  given,  being  copies  of  Twelve  Pictures,  from  the  Lives  of 
Bavarian  princes,  and  (more  for  the  Catholic  schoc^,)  History  of  Bavaria 
in  Pictures,  by  Thomas  Dricndl.  Many  histories  of  the  country^  for 
common  schools^  have  lately  been  produced,  bolh  m  i^io^^  ;xxv\N^t^^% 
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but  a  well-arranged  chronological  series  of  clear  narratives,  from  the 
history  of  Bavaria,  is  yet  needed. 

10.  Singing.  The  love  of  music,  especially  for  church  music,  and 
strictly  national  popular  song,  is  required  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
rooted  as  much  as  possible.  Manuals  are,  Church  Choral  Book ;  Kraus- 
sold's  Collection  of  Songs;  Small  Collection,  by  several  teachers  in 
Erlangen,  &c.;  Hohmann's  Practical  Course  of  Instruction  in  Sing- 
ing, &c. 

11.  Drawing,  formerly  obligatory  through  all  three  periods,  is  now 
carried  only  far  enough  to  afford  a  means  of  distinguishing  talent;  and 
is  studied  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  There  are  about  26  special 
drawing  schools,  in  which  are  employed,  at  present,  about  260  teachers. 

Industrial  schools  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  common 
schools,  but  as  yet  most  advantageously  in  the  cities.  At  present  there 
are  1,550  industrial  schools,  with  1.963  teachers.  Each  school  must  have 
its  industrial  garden.  The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  for  both  city 
and  country  schools ;  and,  '*  although  this  is  arranged  chiefly  for  the  city 
and  b.urgher  schools,  their  larger  scope  has  not  at  all  interfered  with 
their  application  to  the  country  schools."  Different  courses  would  be  as 
great  an  evil  as  a  different  education  for  city  and  country  school-teachers. 
This  would  bring  about  an  unfriendly  distinction  between  the  city  and 
country  population ;  and,  moreover,  the  great  spread  of  manufacturing 
establishments  would  make  it  difficult  to  fix  a  line  of  distinction.  One 
course  of  instruction,  one  mode  of  training  teachers,  is  the  rule,  and,  in 
practice,  careful  reference  to  the  very  various  circumstances  of  the  life 
of  the  people.  No  course  of  lessons  is  prescribed,  but  only  general 
principles  are  laid  down.  According  to  the  original  plan,  four  hours 
should  be  employed  in  instruction  about  God,  three  on  men,  four  on  na- 
ture, three  on  art,  six  on  language,  four  on  number  and  size ;  in  all 
twenty-four.  According  to  the  plan,  as  modified  in  1811,  the  lessons,  in 
Nuremberg  for  example,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

Preparatory  Claw.  Lower.  Middle.  Higher. 

Relij^ion 1  2  2                    2 

Biblical  Ilistorj- 2  2  2                    2 

Rending 5  6"  4                    2 

Writing 5  4  3                    2 

German  Language —  3  4                    6 

Arithmetic 4  5  5                    4 

Singing 112  2 

Geography —  3  2                    2 

Natural  History —  —  2                    2 

History —  —  -                   2 

Intuitional  Instruction 2  —  —  — 


20  26  26  26 

The  methods  of  mstruction  vary,  according  to  the  theories  which 
have  prevailed.    The  views  of  Stephani  and  Graser  still  have  influence ; 
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but  a  careful  eclecticism  finds  favor  with  the  authorities,  who  judge  by 
results,  without  compelling  the  use  of  any  method.  It  is  a  rule  that 
every  school  shall  begin  and  end  with  prayer,  according  to  the  formula. 
The  ''Ritiialfora  Complete  Morning  Semce,"  (not  very  much  used,)  con- 
tains, 1,  salutation ;  2,  singing;  3,  reading  the  Bible ;  4,  prayer  and  biblical 
instruction;  5.  singing ;  G,  benediction,  and  a  short  pause.  This  is  com- 
monly shortened.  Religious  instruction  is  given  two  hours  a  week,  by 
a  minister,  and  four  by  the  teacher ;  the  arrangement  being  such,  that 
llie  latter  has  charge  chiefly  of  exercises  in  memory,  biblical  history, 
and  explanations  of  words,  and  the  former  of  the  religious  uistruclion 
proper.  Punctual  attendance  at  church  is  most  strictly  enjoined  upon 
children  of  school  age,  and  they  have  a  separate  place  in  church,  witli  a 
teacher.  The  children  in  the  common  schools  are  but  little  employed 
in  studying  at  home ;  the  schools  being  to  be  made  not  audience-rooms, 
but  instruction-rooms ;  and  the  hardest  of  the  work  not  being  to  be  put 
off  on  home.  School  diaries,  for  the  entry  of  any  ideas  which  may  oc- 
cur, are  used  here  and  there,  but  not  generally ;  the  note-books  contain 
the  history  and  chronology  of  each  school,  and  the  regulations  made  in 
it.  The  scholars  are  graduated  after  a  regular  examination,  held  once 
a  year,  by  the  district  board  of  inspection ;  and  is  evidenced  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  graduation,  which  must  be  produced  at  marriage,  taking 
possession  of  property,  &c. 

The  efliciency  of  the  schools  is  to  be  felt  outside  the  school-room, 
but  without  interfering  with  domestic  rights.  It  is  not  the  domestic 
misdemeanors  of  tj^e  scholars,  but  those  conmiitted  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  on  the  public  highways,  in  a  sphere  as  near  to  the 
schools  as  to  the  home,  that  the  schools  are  to  have  cognizance  of  The 
schools  possess  a  portion  of  police  authority,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Parents  who  take  their 
chilren  to  dances,  &c.,  are  warned  by  the  local  school  inspection  board ; 
and,  in  case  of  a  repetition,  they  may  either  be  punished  by  the  same 
authority,  or  handed  over  to  the  police.  The  school  discipline  is  not  a 
pedantical  application  of  a  school  code  carried  into  detail.  The  school 
ordinances  are  only  single  disciplinary  determinations,  on  tavern-haunt- 
ing, &c.  While  a  Draconian  strictness  is  not  used,  that  false  philan- 
thropism  is  avoided  which  would  manage  the  often  very  unrestrained 
body  of  scholars  by  allurements  and  caresses.  Corporeal  punishment  is 
permitted,  but  the  utmost  caution  is  enjoined.  Boxes  on  the  ear  are 
forbidden,  and  punishment  by  blows  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
exlremest  necessity,  upon  an  order  from  the  school  authorities,  and  in  the 
school;  the  school  discipline  being  a  branch  of  the  disciplinary,  not  of 
the  police,  penal  authority.  It  was  a  Ibrmer  fashion  to  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  by  public  commendations,  with  public  parade; 
and  the  result,  in  the  country  schools,  was  harmful.  The  choice  of  tak- 
ers of  prizes  is  now  a  much  more  delicate  affair,  as  they  are  chosen 
from  a  general  estimate  by  the  teacher,  not  on  special  prize  exercises. 
Common   people  do  noi  understand   how    t\§\u\y  Vo   ^s\a\\\\\V^  «mOsv 
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rewanls;  and  tliey  make  discords  at  home  and  in  ihc  village.     In  some 
places  bietzels  (a  kind  of  paltry)  were  disJtribnted  to  all. 

The  Sunday  and  feast-day  schools  are  mainly  intended,  according  to 
the  plan  of  instruction  of  1311,  to  continn?  the  school  instruction,  and  to 
fill  out  such  studies  as  remained  incomplete.  The  studies  are  arranged 
with  this  view;  and  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  work-day  solioolsi.  In 
most  places  they  can  be  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  wa.<5  learned 
in  the  work-day  schools.  By  a  ministerial  order  of  April  22nd,  1S47, 
they  are  "  in  the  most  critical  period  of  youth,  to  direct  their  devcloj)- 
ment  into  moral  independence,  and  to  confirm  them  in  it;  to  preserve 
the  young  men  from  coarseness  and  licentiousness,  to  preserve  in  the 
young  women  a  sense  of  modesty  and  honor,  and  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  religious  clement  in  both."  A  dilRcult  task!  The 
ficxcs  are  to  be  kept  separate,  and  instructed  two  hours  each;  so  that, 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  he  will  have  four  iiours  work.  The 
lime  is  arranged  in  1  hour  instruction  in  Christianity,  (in  the  church.) 
and  1  1-2  hour  in  Sunday-school.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  chiefly 
by  lecturing.  The  results  of  the  Sunday-schools  (for  whose  benefit  not 
much  pedagogical  provision  has  been  made.)  are  on  the  wiiole  not 
great ;  the  teacher  sees,  from  year  to  year,  the  attainments  of  his  schol- 
ars decreasing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  edifice,  which  he  has  built 
with  so  much  pains,  falling  down  again.  While  this  fact  ought  to  lead 
to  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  Sunday-schools,  the  steps  taken 
by  the  chamber  during  1856,  have  only  resulted  in  abridging  the  period 
of  the  Sunday-school  course  to  the  sixteenth  yeur,  in  o  dor  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  domestic  and  industrial  relations.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying a  reformation,  the  knot  has  been  cut.  The  victory  is  one  of 
materialism. 

V.  Condition  of  the  teachers.  The  teacher  is  the  soul  and  life  of  the 
schools;  and  his  situation  therefore  demands  special  attention.  Bava- 
rian teachers  are  entitled  ''school-teachers."  or  "German  teachers." 
The  common  people,  however,  mostly  use  the  names  cantor,  rector,  or 
choir-rector,  which  are  not  ofiicially  know-n.  The  "German  teacher"  is 
either  of  boys  or  girls;  of  the  Ist,  2nd,  or  3rd  class,  there  being  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank.  The  names  of  principal  school  afid  supplementary 
school  (the  former  for  the  parsonage  school.)  are  not  officially  recog- 
nized. Every  school  with  a  minimuni  income  of  250  florins  is  a 
"definitive"  school,  and  has  a  definitive  teacher.  In  schools  with  only 
200  florins  of  income,  are  employed  substitutes,  permanent  and  unmar- 
ried. There  are  also  permanent  and  temporary  assistants  employed  for 
lickly  teachers  and  overburdened  ones.  All  such  substitutes  and  assist- 
ants are  provi.sory  only ;  the  organization  of  a  definitive  school  being 
always  the  object  aimed  at.  The  class  of  schoolmasters,  (scfiulhalter) 
in  what  are  called  unorganized  schools,  of  which  the  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  trades  have  been  deprived,  is  almost  extinct.  They 
have  mostly  been  admitted  into  the  regular  organization  by  a  special 
e.Yaminatioii.     But  few  of  them  were  removed,  and  those  for  financial 
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reasons.  Tlie  reguhition  of  1S3G  for  the  training  of  teachers  was 
subjectei],  by  the  ordinance  of  13th  of  May,  1857,  (of  which  we  can 
only  give  a  partial  account.)  to  a  revision  which  will  have  the  etfect  of 
causing  those  educated  for  the  olfice  of  teacher,  not  only  to  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  knowledge,  but  to  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  training 
of  the  character.  The  mere  instruction  is  to  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
and  the  new  training  to  be  renilered  more  permanent  in  efl'ect.  The 
design  of  liie  whole  course  of  instruction  is,  to  educate  teachers  true  to 
their  faith  and  their  churcii,  devoted  to  the  king  and  the  throne,  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws,  simply  yt't  thorou<rlily  taught,  interested  in  their  calling, 
and  fond  of  the  yourig.  TIk^  ciluciitioa  of  teachers  irjcludes  the  pre- 
liminary, that  in  the  seminary,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  after  the 
seminary.  The  preliminary  course  is  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth year,  or  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  is  three  years 
long.  The  pupils,  or  school-apprentices,  are  admitted  to  it  vi\K>n  an 
examination  by  the  joint  commission  for  the  district;  and  are  taught, 
partly  in  the  preparatory  seminaries  of  the  district,  which  are  under  a 
clergyman  or  school-teacher  as  j)rincipal,  and  partly  put  in  charge  of 
teachers  authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  mostly  in  the  country  or  in 
smaller  cities,  that  the  school-apprentices  may  be  accustomed  to  simple 
habits.  The  course  of  instruction  includes,  besides  the  studies  of  the 
German  schools,  music,  drawing,  and  agricultural  economy ;  all  upon  a 
strictly  prescribed  plan.  Between  the  ends  of  the  sixteenth  and  twen- 
tieth year,  the  school-apprentice  wiio  is  physically  sound,  and  who  has 
the  means  of  support,  either  his  own  or  from  assured  sources,  and  also 
the  necessary  testimonials  of  preparation,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
seminary,  upon  an  especial  examination,  before  a  government  commis- 
sary, a  delegate  of  the  churcli  authority,  an  inspector,  and  a  teacher 
of  the  seminary.  Here  he  passes  through  a  two  years'  course,  whose 
chief  studies  are  relicrion,  lanoruacrc,  arithmetic,  writins.  mu.^ic,  the  sub- 
ordinate  churcli  services,  and  the  theory  of  education,  with  the  second- 
ary ones  of  general  useful  knowledge  and  drawing;  all  according  to  a 
strictly  prescribed  plan,  there  being  eleven  hours  daily  of  instruction 
and  exercises.  The  pupils  all  live  in  the  seminary  building.s,  except 
Jews.  The  seminary  has  an  inspector,  at  a  salary  of  from  800  to  1200 
florins,  (the  salary  having  recently  been  somewhat  varied.)  who  is  to  be  a 
cle^yman ;  a  prefect,  with  salary  of  from  500  to  800  fl. ;  a  second  teacher, 
with  from  400  to  600  fl  ,  who  is  to  be  a  professional  teacher;  besides 
assistiints  from  those  in  training  for  teachers,  monitors  from  the  jnipils, 
a  farmer,  and  a  steward.  AVith  each  seminary,  a  school  of  practice  is 
connected.  There  are  ten  seminaries:  in  Straubing,  Freising,  Speier, 
Kaiserslautern,  Bamberg,  Altdorf,  Eichst-ult,  Schwabach,  Wiirtzburg, 
and  Lauino-en,  havinir  13  fixed  teachers  and  05  assistants.  There  are 
no  private  teachers'  seminaries.  The  number  of  pupils  is  as  follows: 
Ist,  Catholics,  in  first  course  187,  in  second  107,  in  all  351^;  2nd,  Prot- 
estants, in  first  course  84,  in  second  80,  in  all  164.  Total,  518  ;  of  whom 
seven  are  Jews.  Expenses,  89  000  florins.  A.\>ouV.  vYv^  ^^v\.\  \%'^'2l-^'^<^ 
No.  16.— fVoL.  V/.,  No,  I.J— 19. 
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the  number  of  institutions,  teachers,  and  scholars  increased.  But  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  assistants,  in  consequence  of  the 
hastj'  general  organization  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of  attend- 
ance— there  being  from  nine  to  ten  years  before  definitive  employment 
as  a  teacher.  There  is  a  want  of  such  assistants,  not  very  definitely  felt, 
but  leadinij  to  the  reorcjanization  of  some  occasional  schools.  The  circle 
governments  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  increase  the  number 
of  candidates  by  supporting  preparatory  students,  teachers,  and  pupils, 
and  by  important  aid  to  those  in  the  seminaries;  as  much  as  2.500  fl., 
for  example,  being  given  to  those  of  the  seminary  at  Schvvabach.  The 
allowances  are  as  high  as  80  florins.  At  the  same  time,  the  supply 
of  teachers  from  teachers'  families,  their  most  natural  source,  decreases; 
a  large  number  of  pupils  coming  from  the  poorer  class  of  email  mechan- 
ics. An  increase  of  salaries  will  not  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
as  rapidly  as  is  desired,  for  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  people  which 
desires  and  will  have  a  degree  of  material  prosperity  impossible  in  the 
the  station  of  teacher.  The  seminaries  have  fourteen  days'  vacation  at 
Easter,  and  six  weeks  in  autumn;  and  there  is  a  graduating  exam- 
ination before  the  same  commission  as  at  entrance.  But  few  are  marked 
I.  1 ;  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  all  the  candidates,  I.  2;  the  mark  HI. 
1,  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  coUrse  ;  and  III.  2.  dismission.  Pupils 
receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity  are  termed  **  school-service  expect- 
ants," and  may  be  employed,  after  one  year's  practice,  as  assistants,  and, 
after  two  years  more,  as  substitutes.  All  teachers  in  office  must  attend 
the  institutions  for  continued  instruction,  under  the  charge  of  a  district 
school  inspector,  or  of  a  local  school  inspector,  named  by  the  circle  gov- 
ernment. These  operate  by  conferences  (at  least  six  in  a  year.)  written 
tasks,  (four  a  year.)  criticism  on  them,  conversation,  catechetical  and 
musical  exercises,  books,  and  periodicals.  The  reports,  with  a  private 
report  are  made  to  the  circle  governments.  In  each  school  inspection 
district,  a  school  library  is  to  be  founded.  There  are  no  other  teachers' 
associations.  The  examination  for  situations  takes  place,  usually,  after 
four  years,  at  the  seminary,  before  the  same  commission  ;  except  that, 
for  seminary  teachers,  selected  school  inspectors  are  substituted.  There 
are  no  examinations  for  promotion.  An  appointment  is  received  after 
from  nine  to  ten  years  of  provisory  service,  unless  the  candidate  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  place  under  some  patron.  About  a 
fourth  of  all  the  places  are  at  the  disposal  of  such ;  in  some  cases  under 
the  parish,  (in  the  Palatinate  in  most  cases,)  and  in  others  under  the 
landed  proprietors. 

The  appointment  of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  suspension  and  dismis- 
sion, is  in  the  hands  of  the  circle, government;  and  presentations  to 
places  must  be  confirmed  by  it.  Presentations  can  be  made  only  of 
teachers  who  have  passed  examination ;  and.  for  cities,  only  of  those 
marked  I.  Appointments  to  united  school  and  church  appointments, 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  circle  government  and  of  the  church 
authorities;  but  the   government  is   the   determining  and   appointing 
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oocry.  An  appointment  to  the  ministry  must  be  answered  within  eight 
days.  The  tax  on  appointments  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  income, 
exclusive  of  what  is  paid  for  assistants.  Appointments  must  be  made 
within  the  circle.  The  teacher,  when  appointed,  is  ''definitive;"  that 
isj  he  can  be  removed  only  on  account  of  special  nlisconduct,  or  con- 
firmed unfitness.  A  definite  appointment  does  not  remove  any  liability 
to  public  service,  and  gives  no  claim  to  the  privileges  of  public  service. 
The  minimum  salary  is,  at  present,  250  florins.  The  scale  of  October 
12th,  1852,  is:— 

In  cities  of  1st  clas^s,  with  2,000  families, . . .  , 400  fl. 

a      u     u  2nd      "     with  500—2,000  families, 300  fl. 

"      ''     "  3ra      "     and  towns,  under  500  families, 250  fl. 

In  country  parishes, 200  fl. 

Assistants  and  coadjutors,  (of  old  teachers,) 150  fl. 

An  increase  of  the  salaries  of  from  200  fl.  to  250  fl.  has  been  made, 
which  required,  in  Middle  Franconia  alone,  8,1 19  fl.  The  council  of 
Middle  Franconia  fixed  in  1857  a  graduated  increase  of  salaries^  based 
on  a  number  of  years  of  service ;  which,  however,  has  gone  into  effect 
only  in  single  cities,  as,  for  example,  Nuremberg.  The  legal  salaries 
range  between  250  and  400  to  500  fl.,  or.  in  cities,  as  far  as  600  fl.  The 
numerous  patronage  appointments  hinder  any  regular  advancement. 
The  tax  estimate  for  teachers  reaches,  in  cities,  400  fl.,  in  the  country, 
300  fl.  For  those  having  the  smaller  salaries,  the  parishes  pay  taxes  for 
house  and  ground,  and  dominical  taxes,  (that  is,  landholder's  taxes,  as 
titles,  &c.)  The  school  buildings  are  taxed  among  real  estate,  and  also 
permanent  additional  services,  a.s  cantor,  organist,  sexton.  An  allowed 
additional  employment  is  that  of  parish  clerk,  relerence  to  which  is  had  in 
the  teachers'  seminaries.  Teachers  also  have  a  portion  of  land  from 
the  parish  commons.  Thus,  the  average  of  income  of  Bavarian  teachers 
is  325  fl.  Although  the  definitive  service  as  teacher  gives  in  itself  no 
right  to  a  pension,  each  teacher,  when  appointed,  is  obliged  to  enroll 
himself  in  the  pension  institution  for  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers, 
which  is  sustained  by  contributions  of  members  and  assistance  from  the 
circle  funds.  From  this,  each  widow  of  a  teacher  receives  an  annual 
pension  of  40  fl.,  and  in  some  circles  more,  and  (up  to  the  end  of  the 
fifleenih  year,)  each  half-orphan  8  fl..  and  each  orphan  12  fl.,  annually, 
as  aid  in  support.  The  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  pays  for  this  pur- 
pose a  regular  sum  of  2,000  fl..  as  much  for  the  support  of  disabled 
teachers,  1.600  fl.  for  extraordinary  aid.  500  fl.  for  support  of  poor  widows 
having  no  claim  on  the  pension  institution,  2,144  fl.  pensions  and  pay- 
ments for  support  of  teachers,  their  widows  and  orphans;  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  circles.  The  system  for  pensions  of  teachers'  widows 
needs  revision  and  improvements;  as,  although  the  parishes  are  bound 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  these  pensions,  they  do  it  with  an  ill  will  and 
a  bad  grace.  A  teachers'  orphan-house,  wheje  orphans  of  sufllcient 
capacity  may  be  trained  into  school-teachers,  is  much  needed.  The 
wretched  prospects  for  their  widows  prcvenU  iu^x\^  ^ioy^  \i^^^\Kv^^ 
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teachers.  Emeriti  teachers  receive  a  retiring  pension  from  their  last 
place,  which  is  increased  from  the  circle  funds.  The  old  and  sick  are 
commonly  allowed  an  as8istant<ind  thus  occupy  their  places  until  death. 
Female  teachers  are  scarcely  at  all  employed,  except  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Of  a  total  of  313,  there  are  at  present  only  8  Protestants; 
there  being  no  call  for  them  in  that  confession.  There  arc  no  public 
Institutions  for  the  education  of  female  teachers;  and  tlie  orders  are  in- 
teresting themselves  in  them.  In  the  Institution  of  the  English  Ladies 
at  Augsburg,  twenty-four  young  women  prepared  themselves,  for  the 
competitive  examination  in  1855-6.  The  ministerial  ordinance  of  Janu- 
ary 31  St,  1836,  regulates  the  private  instruction  of  female  teachers,  and 
their  examination  for  employment. 


DR.  GRASER'S  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN   THB 
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Dr.  Graser  of  Bayreulh,  has  developed  a  system  of  instruction,  the 
principles  of  which  he  claims,  are  founded  in  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  education,  and  of  man  as  its  recipient  This  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  a  class  of  teachers  in  Germany.  Dr.  Bache  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  its  general  principles,  and  of  its  development  in 
one  of  the  common  schools  of  Buyreuth : 

Afler  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance  with  it,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  holiness,  (godliness,  divinilat.)  The  child  must  be  educated  in 
reference  to  this  destination.  Man  requires  strength  of  body,  hence 
physical  education,  and  of  souV  (virtue,)  hence  moral  education.  His 
bodily  strength  must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue  by 
prudence.  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.  Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony  in  the 
relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence  aesthetical  edu- 
cation. As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  God.  Instruction  in 
nature,  man,  and  God.  must  tlierefore,  form  the  materials  of  his 
education.  Nature  must  be  viewed  in  its  productions,  the  objects  of 
natural  history,  or  its  phenomena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy, 
or  physics.  To  complete  the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  do- 
mestic economy.  The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of  gym- 
nastics, dietetics,  history,  and  geography.  To  approach  to  God,  man 
must  know  him.  The  first  form  of  godliness  is  truth.  God's  truth,  then, 
as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study.  The  second  form  is  justice;  juris- 
prudence in  higher  education,  or  tijc  laws  of  the  land  inpower,  should, 
therefore,  also  form  a  part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects, 
history  and  grammar.  The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or 
practical  religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.  Dr.  Graser  next  endeavors  to  modify 
the  several  subjects  of  education,  according  to  the  special  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  considers  to  depend  upon  their  political 
situation.  Thus,  for  his  country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the 
people, or  governed;  the  nobles;  and  the  reigning  family, or  governors. 
The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  objects,  the 
others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts  two  divisions  of  the 
subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their  schools. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the  school  must 
prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He  admits  no  separation 
into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order  of  succession  in  the  branches, 
but  insists  that  all  instruction  shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants 
of  some  particular  mode  of  life.  .Taking  society  as  Uie  state  of  man's 
existence,  he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child 
and  his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects,  drawing,  and 
writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this  sphere.  He  next 
widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  residence,  with  its  community; 
extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial  district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country, 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the 
entire  earth,  the  universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school  will  be 
best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruction  as  far  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Bayreuth. 

The  sixth^  or  lowest  clasSy  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to  family  life.  The 
exterior  of  the  house.     Its  interior.     Its  inhabitants.     Their  wants. 

The  classifioation  followed  in  Wiirst's  reading  book  will  show,  generally,  the 
way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 

I.  The  paternal  mansion,  considered  a^  the  dwelling  place  of  the  family.  Houses  and  huts. 
8toneB  and  lime.  (Scory  of  an  accident  from  playinj;  with  lime.)  The  wall.«  and  the  roof. 
Doors  and  windows.  (History  ofthe  discovery  oi'glass.)  Earth,  fire,  water,  and  light.  Compari* 
SOD  of  building  materials.  Gloom,  darkness,  light,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude. 
Gtoodness.  Decorum.  Politeness.  (Srory  of  the  polite  and  the  rude  boy.)  Pilfering.  Theft. 
Robbery.  Robbers.  2.  The  inmates  of  the  house.  Enumeration  of  them.  Exterior  dis- 
tinctions between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  the  different  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  poultry.  Further  distinctions  between  men  and  animals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a 
characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Moral  order  of  the  family.  (The  intract»ble 
child)  Uses  of  the  domestic  an  imal.<i,  obligations  toward  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.) 
Noxious  domestic  animals.  Conduct  towartl  them.  Flies.  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct 
toward  animals  in  general.  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  dwelling  itself. 
Furniture  and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  preservation.  Inviolability  of  the  property 
o(  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Duties  of  children  toward  their 
parents. 

This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  occupies 
about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  soma  particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  in- 
struction. 1.  The  dwelling-house.  The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple 
dwelling-house,  of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a  rectangular 
block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher  takes  off  the  triangle,  and  count* 
the  number  of  its  sides  audibly  ;  this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides  ?  is 
liis  question.  Three,  lie  shows  that  it  has  also  three  comers,  or  asks  how 
many  corners,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  tlie  class  in  the  an- 
swer, and  when  the  ansv/er  is  obtained,  causing  it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watch- 
ing the  class,  if  he  finds  inattention,  he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails, 
giving  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  atten- 
tion as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A  change  of  subject,  phys- 
ical exercise,  or  rest,  should  bo  allowed  when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the 
habit  of  which  may  be  gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course, 
combined  with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows  I  shall  merely 
indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in  question  is  three-cornered. 
Int^Tior  corners  are  called  angles.*  It  is  a  three  angled  figure,  and  called  a  tri- 
angle. Next,  the  four-sided  figure  is  similarly  treated.  Then  the  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  the  rectangle,  forming  a  five-sided  figure.  This  part  of  the  model  is 
now  placed  b^'fore  the  children  to  draw  upon  the  slate,  with  the  following  pre- 
liniiiiiry  iastruction.     Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenient, 


•  In  Oerman,  the  space  formed  Ly  the  meeting  of  two  lines  viewed  from  the  interior,  or 
from  the  exterior,  has  different  names,  and  the  compoinid*  of  iliese,  with  f ho  numerals  three, 
four,  hve,  dec,  constitute  the  names  of  the  figures,  as  drey-tck,  Vigreck,  Ac. 

\ 
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each  child,  is  furnished  with  a  rectangle  of  past<?board,  or  thin  wood,  in  which 
five  holes  arc  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  angular  points  of  the  pentagon  to 
be  drawn.  These  arc  marked  on  the  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil 
through  the  holes,  and  the  child  is  practiced  in  joining  the  points  by  hand.  Prac- 
tice in  this  constitutes  his  first  drawing  lesson.  Returning  to  Hie  rectangular  part 
of  the  mo<lol,  the  positions  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  boundary  lines  are 
pointed  out,  and  a  plummet  and  common  mason's  level  arc  shown,  to  give  a 
notion  how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea  of  their 
Actual  positions.  Attention  is  next  called  to  the  horizontal  side  of  the  triangular 
cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.  A  comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with 
the  horizon,  and  that  fonned  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  leads  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  acute  and  right  angles.  The  objects  of  a  triangular  roof,  and 
of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house,  are  next  stated.  An  obtuse  angled 
polygonal  roof  is  substituted  for  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  form  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  obtuse  angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting  as  far 
as  seven  Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to  counting  to  nine.  The 
children  are  next  k?d  to  enumerate  the  parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model, 
and  witli  the  names  of  which  they  are  of  course  familiar,  as  the  doors,  windows, 
&o.  The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made  obvious.  The 
parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  introduced.  The  distinction  between 
curved  and  straight  lines,  &c.  Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made. 
Counting  is  continued  to  ten.  Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the  number 
of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up  those  not  to  be  added,  and 
proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger  numbers,  within  the  limits  of  ten.  These  are 
extended  to  one  hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbLjrs,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  introduced  by  reference 
to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arithmetic  alone  is  practiced.  In  adding  num- 
bers which  exceed  ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the 
tens,  if  necessary ;  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  together,  their 
process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two  ones ;  thirty-nine,  three  tens 
and  nine  ones ;  two  U.'ns  and  three  tens  are  five  tens ;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are 
eleven  ones,  or  one  ten  and  one  one ;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the  window-panes, 
which  afford,  usually,  many  combinations.  Division  is  similarly  treated,  the 
question  being  such  as  the  children  would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their 
ooins  are  early  explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises.  Frac- 
tions grow  naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  instruction  is  interspersed  with 
other  matters  yet  to  bo  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school  plan,  according  to  Graser's 
method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to  advance  the  different  paits  of  the  instruc- 
tion duly,  according  to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and  domestic  economy,  are 
thus  introduced,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and 
answer,  and  of  direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  The  inconveniences  of  such 
places  from  cold,  damp,  &c.,  are  pointed  out.  The  materials  required  for  a  house, 
as  stone,  mortar,  wood,  iron,  &e.  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  building,  and  can  t<.'ll  the  materials  required ;  those  who  have  not  observed, 
will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  afterward  of  so  doing.  Whence  the 
stone  is  procured,  quarries,  quarrymen.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Dmestonc  and 
lime  J  the  objects  being  presented  to  them.  The  conversion  of  the  limestone  into 
lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortiir,  its  hardening,  laying  the  stones. 
Digging  of  the  trench  for  the  foundations,  &o. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  distinction  of  wood 
from  fruit-trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown.  Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing. 
Beams.  Planks.  Boards.  Laths.  Trade  of  house  carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c. 
In  the  same  way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tiles.     Glass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the  elements  of 
'  grammar  are  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  parts  of  speech  by  the  induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in 
the  right  way. 

Used  aa  incidental  matters  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming  Ua  ^^Nraii\^<y^L> 
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it  appears  to  mo  that  the  foregoing  subjects  arc  of  value,  and  tliat  useful  hinta 
may  bo  gathered  from  the  way  of  treating  them  ;  hence,  I  am  led  to  remark  upoii 
certain  sources  of  difficulty  in  their  execution.  The  instruction  may  be  rendered 
wholly  ineffective  by  the  teacher  treating  the  subject  in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that 
what  is  intended  to  excite  the  observing  and  reflecting  faculties,  especially  the 
former,  shall  become  a  mere  memory  of  words/  It  may  bo  rendered  actually 
mischievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneous  ideas  of  natural  phenomena 
and  natural  history.  The  teacher's  guide  should  be  prepared  with  care,  and 
revised  by  adepts  in  the  sciences,  to  avoid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to 
occur  in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  "  fitness,''  ("  the  beauti- 
ful,") are  inculcated  in  the  following  way :  The  dw^elling  being  still  und«r  discus- 
sion, the  attention  is  called  to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock.  &c.  The  object  of 
the  door  and  its  fastenings.  Who  may  rightfully  enter  a  house.  The  right  to 
put  out  those  entering  wrongfully.  A  story  is  told  here  of  a  poor  child  begging 
for  admission  to  a  house  during  a  storm,  cold,  hungry,  and  ill  clothed.  The  child 
is  received  and  supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  benevo- 
lence, love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange  house  or  room,  leave 
must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good  and  bad  manners  in  m.iking  or  answering 
the  request  is  brought  home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followed  up  by 
supposing  an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference  between 
theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought  out.  The  smallest  possible 
theft  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  immoral.  A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  fete 
of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects  of  mstruction,  tlie 
mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by  referring  again  to  the  general 
enumeration  of  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary  technological  informa- 
tion, are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are  committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral 
lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and  its  grounds,  as  introductory  to 
geography,  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  techno- 
V>g>',  and  to  introduce  the  drawing  of  simp'e  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  members  of  a  family. 
Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs  and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The 
sight  may  be  addressed  through  pictures  iis  substitutes  for  verbal  descriptions 
addressed  to  the  ear.  Hieroglyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  pictures. 
Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve  of  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the  slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for 
*^  come  here."  A  number  of  signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to 
be  formed,  and  to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after  a  time  find  the 
accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.  This  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing  and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the 
spoken  language,  Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding  the  component  parts  of  a  word. 
This  requires  a  difficult  and  in  many  cases  a  most  fanciful t  connection  to  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.     Four  different 


*  To  show  that  this  is  not  imaeinary,  I  may  mention  that,  in  a  school  where  the  subject  of 
the  caustic  nature  of  lime,  and  oi  its  heating  durinjr  slaking,  Wf>re  under  examination,  they 
were  explained  thus :  the  limestone  was  turned  into  lime  by  heat,  in  which  process  it  ab- 
sorbed a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it  burning,  or  caustic ;  when  water  is  thrown  upon 
it,  the  water  unites  with  the  lime,  and  this  heat  e^capps. 

t  I  have  called  this  fanciful,  for  so  it  appears  to  me,  but  speak  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect. 
This  method  is  connected,  in  Dr.  Graser's  school,  with  the  instniction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
with  other  children.  The  maxim  nrevailing  in  the  principal  schools  of  Germany  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  tliat  they  must  be  restored  to  society  by  enabling  them  to 
understand  speech  and  to  speak.  Hence  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  understand  the 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  to  imitate  ihem.  forcing  air  through  them  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  the  sou-ids.  The  perseverance  and  zeal  pxp»>ndfd  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  idei 
are  almost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  instiiiuious  for  dtaf  mule:i  much  of  the  instruction  is 
■ctually  communicated  through  the  means  of  speech. 
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series  of  lines  are  ru^cd  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slates,  on  whieh  they  write ;  one 
is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard  letters ;  another  of  three  parallels  for  the 
letters  which  projeet  above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  between  the  apper 
two  being  less  than  that  between  the  lower ;  another  set,  also  of  three  parallels, 
for  the  Icttei-s  wliieh  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for  those  whieh  extend  in  both 
directions.  "Words  are  fonned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to 
the  child,  and  sentences  of  the  same  charact<?r.  1  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceives any  real  aid  from  the  connection  assumed  between  sounds  and  signs.  The 
determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  German  renders  the  spelling  easy,  when 
the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of  the  letters  have  b<?en  connected  in  the  memory.* 
The  previous  practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a  re- 
markable fecility  in  requiring  the  manual  part  of  writing.  The  selection  of  intel- 
ligible sentences  carries  out  the  habit  of  underotanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought 
forward.  Reading  the  written  hand  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  the  transition  to 
the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  blackboard  is  used  for 
illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of  grammar  are  inculcated  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  and  reading. 

In  the  next  cbiss,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction  is  connected  with 
"  hfe  in  the  conmmnity."  This  includes  the  political  organization  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  reasoiis  for  it  5  the  geography  of  the  place  ;  the  continuation  of  the 
exercises  of  thought  and  ppecch ;  the  commencement  of  Bible  history ;  an  exten- 
sion of  instruction  in  morals,  technology,  and  natural  history  ;  of  the  elements  of 
form  ;  of  grammar ;  of  drawing  and  writ^g ;  so  at  lea.st  they  would  be  called  in 
the  other  schools.    The  pUm  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

LiFK  IN  THB  COMMCNITT.  HiKtory  of  the  formation  of  Communities.  wIth  their  wntits  and 
obligations.  Original  existence  o(  mnn.  Union  of  several  families.  Fatal  acci«lents  in  com- 
munities. Necpsgity  of  mulual  aid  in  misfortune  N^Cffssifv  of  a  magistracy.  Arrangements 
for  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  punishnjenfs.  VVanfs  of  the  community.  Road^,  bridges, 
Ac.    Watchmen.     Servants.     Council-house.    School-hon^e. 

2.  In  rbpkrkncb  to  man.  The  five  .=»ins^es.  Thipjr  abuse  exposes  to  punishment.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense.  Theii#iijiiry  or  deficiency.  Their  prrservation 
and  exercise.  The  min«l.  Perception  not  required  for  thought,  or  for  distinguishing  tlie 
trie  from  the  false,  the  good  from  the  evil.  6h«'  soul.  Man  ha.**  reason  and  will.  Stories  of 
go<»d  actions.    The  good  is  not  always  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  rs  a  God. 

3  Relation  of  man  to  G  d.  Atlribufes  of  the  Ueitv.  God  is  the  crtat(»r.  the  supporter, 
the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  high  and  righteous  judge,  a  spirit  Du- 
ties to  God.  Honor,  love  an  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness,  revertnct^.  Constant  remem- 
brance of  Oi.d.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The  evil  con.vcienc**.  Conscience  malces  a 
man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  he  does  wrong.  Thp  moral  to  b"  innilrated  is,  that  man  has 
within  him  a  monitor  which  warns  hm  against  doing  tvil.  Story  of  a  plia.^ant  evening. 
There  is  altto  approval  within  one's  sell  of  good  deeds.  Necessity  of  a  rtvclation  to  man. 
Scories  from  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge.  Those 
■ave<l.  The  proplieis  Expectation  atid  coming  of  the  .M«-Siiiah  TTie  three  wise  men.  The 
child  Jesus.    John.     Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4.  Relation  of  man  to  natitre  The  native  place  and  its  environ.^.  The  village  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points  Posiiion  of  the  buildmirs  Streets. 
Roads.  Springs  Sforiesof  the  villace.  Review  of  the  poMtion  of  the  village  Naturalhis- 
tory.  Bf-auties  of  nature.  First  walk  in  the  garden.  Fruit  tret  s,  shrubs,  herbs.  tlowen». 
The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  forests.  Morning  ramble  in  the  woods  Morning  song. 
Insects.  Stories  of  cruelty  to  insects.  Natural  phihsujtfii/.  Heat.  The  sun.  Sunrise. 
Song.  DiViS.on  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapor.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning.  Rules 
for  protection. 

5.  Rklation  of  man  to  society.  Age  and  youth.  Infirm  persons.  The  able  bodied 
and  the  sick  Duties  toward  and  protection  of  the  sxk.  Employments  I.abortrs  and 
tradesmen.  Peactfulness.  Willingness  in  service.  Vprighteoiteness.  Re^pcctfulness.  Dis- 
position to  work.    Poverty  and  riches.     Contentment. 

The  same  elements  of  instruetion  are,  in  the  next  elass,  grouped  alx)ut  the  next 
politieal  division,  the  eircle,  the  course  oecupying,  a.»»  Ixfore,  six  months.  Begin- 
ning here,  the  division  restricts  some  portions  of  in.struetion  unnoeessarily.  In 
general,  however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  this  ehLss.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  following  division,  namely,  "  life  in  the  pro- 
vince," no  cliiss  being  in  that  stiige  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  ''  life  in  the  kingilom,"  the  politieal  circumstances 
became  too  alwtrase  for  the  int»*llectiuil  development  of  tlie  children,  and  the 
attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to  the  goveiniiunt  failed  almost  entirely.     All 


•  I  have  a  specimen  of  writing  from  one  of  a  class  who  had  been  five  months  under  tnks 
Instruction,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  spelling  and  execution.    U  v(«]&-wt\\.\^vx  VcQ«k 
'dictation.    The  pupil  was  seven  years  of  age. 
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the  c.rcu;istinces,  cxc<.^pt  those  relating  to  llic  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  anil  the  complex  meclianisin  of  government  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  rejison  to  grasp.  The  Gernwui  langujige  is  tfiught  grammatically 
in  this  class,  and,  besides  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  bit^raphy  of  its  most  disliuguiEhed  men,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
geometry,  drawing,  singing,  and  morals  from  the  Bible.  At  this  Jituge  of  pro- 
gress, it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  branches  require  a  diflferent  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, that  they  must  bo  separatcHl,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  according 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  reception,  and  not  according  to 
any  extraneous  theoretical  circumstinces. 

The  two  highest  classed  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who  pursued  altogether 
the  old  method  of  instruction,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment 
formed  in  the  lower  class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.  Social  or  politic;iI  circum- 
istanees  do  not  afford,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  arr.inging  the  details  of  in- 
struction, though  a  knowledge  of  them  should  doubtless  form  a  part  of  education. 
Tlie  reasons  wky  the  arrangement  of  Graser  produces  satisfactory  results  in  the 
lower  classes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a  sj'stcmatio 
division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cultivating  the  intx-Ilect  or 
morals,  or  for  communicating  knowledge :  and  second,  that  the  subjects  am 
within  the  pale  of  the  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  every  day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  Uie  case  in  the  higher  divisions,  and 
hence  a  different  method  becomes  absolutely  necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea 
of  the  system,  that  to  develop  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  fjiculties  of  man 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  etfteated  in  reference  to  the  life  in  which  he 
is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of  truth,  independently  of  the  details  which 
may  be  devised  to  carry  it  into  effect 

llic  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to  give  the  entire  public 
instruction  of  a  nation  are  : 

POPULAR   SOnOOLS.  80H00L8  FOR  HIOHKR  INSTRrOTION. 

1.  Tlie  elern*  ntary  school.  #  I    The  elementary  school. 

2.  The  real  kcUooI,  ("  real  gymnasium.'  )  2.  The  gymnasium. 

3.  The  realiiifititute,  (♦'realuniversity.")  3.  The  university. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  establishments  may,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In  the  elementary  school,  it  should  be 
popular  and  inductive;  in  the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the 
university,  scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  practice. 


"  This  view  is  al?o  taken  by  Dr.  KrOger,  whose  experience  and  skill  as  a  teacner  I  have 
already  so  nAeii  referred  to.  See  his  journey  throui;li  Germany.  (Reise  diirch  Deutach- 
land,^,,pp.  132, 133.) 


XII.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION   IN  BADEN. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCU. 

The  territory  of  Baden  contains  5,904  square  miles,  and  its  municipal 
division  is  into  four  circles,  74  bailiwicks,  and  1,595  comnmnes  or 
parishes,  {Gcmeinde).  Of  its  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was, 
in  1853,  1,350,943,  about  07  j^er  c^nt,  are  Catholic,  31  per  (xnt.  Protes- 
tant, and  the  other  2  per  cent.  Jews,  with  a  very  few  Mennonites. 

The  Cirand-duchy  has  existed  in  its  present  extent,  only  since  1806. 
The  territory  which  has  given  the  name,  and  the  reigning  family,  to  the 
whole  of  it,  included  scarcely  a  third  of  the  present  country.  But  even 
this 'original  margraviate  of  Baden  was,  from  the  Reformation  down  to 
1776,  divided  into  two  margraviates,  totally  independent  of  each  other, 
of  which  one  was  Lutheran,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic.  To  these 
two  margraviates,  after  their  union,  were  added,  during  the  war  of  tho 
beginning  of  this  century,  territories  which  has  belonged  to  Austria,  to 
the  Palatinate,  to  Fin*stenbei*g,  to  Lowenstein-Werthheim,  or  immediately 
to  the  empire;  and  in  which  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
confessions  prevailed.  Thus  the  territory  of  Baden  consists  of  a  com- 
plex mass  of  very  various  portions  of  territory,  having  very  different  his- 
tories, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  school  systems  were  also  very  differ- 
ent in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  common  schools,  the  religious 
instruction  was  according  to  the  confession  ;  in  the  Lutheran  schools  of  the 
ancient  margraviate  of  Baden-Durlach,  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechi.sm  was 
used,  in  a  revision  w-hich  resembled  the  Brenzi  catechism,  and  contained 
many  extracts  from  it  In  the  schools  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was  of 
the  Reformed  confession,  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  the  principal  text- 
book. In  the  Catholic  parts  of  th^  country,  the  various  catechisms  were 
used  of  those  dioceses  to  which  each  portion  belonged.  In  one  district, 
formerly  Austrian,  the  catechism  of  the  Jesuit  Peter  Canisius  was  exten- 
sively known  and  liked  by  the  people ;  while  in  another,  the  Josephine 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  head  of  the  classical  schools  of  the  margraviate  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach, was  the  Gymnasium  llluslre^  which  was  transferred  from  Durlach  to 
Carlsbad,  and  in  whose  upper  class,  the  pupils  of  which  were  called  ex- 
empts, a  portion  of  the  university  course  was  studied. 

The  Catholic  lyceum,  whose  classes  were  named  according  to  the  chief 
study  in  each,  pursued  in  their  two  higher  classes,  a  sufficiently  extended 
philosopliical  course.     This  difference  of  organizaUow  co\\V\v\vxvi*i  \.q>  ^-sa^X. 
l^ng  after  the  varioas  districts  were  united  into  oivc  %T?.tv^  OiwqXa'^  ,    '^V'i 
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schools  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions  were  consolidated  together,  m 
consequence  of  the  union  of  those  confessions,  by  the  decree  of  the  23d 
July,  1821.  But  the  schools  of  the  two  confessions  (Protestant  and 
Catholic)  which  yet  existed,  remained  each  under  the  control  of  authori- 
ties of  their  respective  beliefs,  in  charge  of  the  two  sections,  one  for  each 
church  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Only  in  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg, the  classical  schools  of  the  two  confessions  were  united  under  the 
alternate  charge  of  two  directors,  one  of  each  confession,  and  under  the 
common  authority  of  both  sections  of  the  ministry. 

This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  school  system  drew  the  attention  of 
the  government  and  of  the  representatives.  From  the  year  1830,  both 
the  chambers  interested  themselves  in  the  system,  and  the  result  was,  the 
laws  and  ordinances  which  organized  upon  a  uniform  plan  the  common 
and  classical  schools  of  the  whole  country,  and  which  with  some  modifi- 
cations, of  which  the  most  important  were  made  in  184U,  are  still  in 
force. 

We  prefix  to  the  account  of  the  school  system  of  Baden,  the  following 
brief  summary  of  its  extent.  The  system  consists  of  two  universities,  a 
Protestant  one  at  Heidelberg,  with  students,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  Frei- 
burg, with  students.  There  are  also  seven  lycea,  five  gymnasia,  three 
psedagogia,  four  normal  schools,  nineteen  higher  schools,  and  seven  Latin 
schools;  and  about  2,000  common  schools  (Volksttchulnt).  There  are 
three  normal  schools  ;  Protestant,  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Catholic  at  Ettlingen 
and  Meersburg.  There  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Pforz- 
heim, and  one  for  the  blind  at  Freiburg  ;  a  polytechnic  school  at  Carls- 
ruhe, a  well  organized,  large  and  prosperous  institution  of  very  high 
reputation,  with  about  200  pupils ;  a  veterinary  school,  a  trade  school, 
and  a  military  academy. 

The  general  classification  used  below,  is  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  C().MMON  Schools. 

II.  Classical  Schools. 

III.  Real  Schools. 

IV.  Female  Educatiox. 

V.  Orphan  and  Rescue  Institutions,  &c. 

The  plan  of  this  article  does  not  embrace  the  universities. 

1.    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

All  children  must  attend  the  common  school,  beginning  with  Easter 
nearest  that  23d  of  April,  within  a  year  before  which  they  passed  their 
sixth  birthday.  For  weakly  children,  this  period  may  be  deferred  a  year. 
Children  attending  a  higher  public  or  private  school,  are  free  from  at- 
tending the  common  school,  and  the  district  school  visitor  may  also  ex- 
cuse children  under  a  private  tutor.  This  excuse  can  not  be  refused,  if 
such  private  tutor  is  either  an  approved  candidate  for  a  situation  as 
teacher,  or  furnishes  other  sufficient  testimony  of  his  competency.  The 
age  of  obligatory  attendance  lasts,  for  boys,  through  the  fourteenth  year; 
for  girls,  through  their  thirteenth-,  so  that  at  Easter  of  each  year  those 
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are  dismissed  who  have  reached  the  legal  age  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  23d  of  April  of  the  same  spring.  The  district  school  visitor 
may  also,  exceptionally  and  in  case  of  special  fitness,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  authorities,  permit  such  children  to  leave  the 
school  as  attain  the  legal  age  after  the  23d  of  April,  and  before  the  1st 
of  August  of  the  current  year.  Dismission  from  the  school  is  regulated 
entirely  by  the  school  authorities,  without  any  dependence  at  all  upon 
the  confirmation  or  first  communion  of  the  pupils,  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  church  authorities.  But  the  general  usage  of 
Christian  people  brings  the  two  occurrences  together,  and  this  custom  is 
materially  upheld  by  the  fact,  that  the  supervising  authorities  of  the 
common  schools  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  usually  the  same 
persons. 

All  those  pupils  of  the  common  schools  who  do  not  attend  an  indus- 
trial school  or  a  higher  educational  institution,  or  do  not  receive  such 
private  instruction  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  school  authorities,  remain  after 
their  dismission  from  the  common  school,  still  legally  obliged  to  attend 
the  supplementary  schools  {Forthildungsschuleii),  These  are  in  part 
Sunday-schools,  held  every  Sunday  for  one  hour,  except  on  feast  days 
and  during  vacation,  and  to  be  attended  by  boys  and  girls  for  three  years, 
but  in  cities  only  two  years ;  and  in  part  week-day  supplementary 
schools,  held  in  winter  once  or  twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  and  to  be  at- 
tended by  boys  during  two  years.  With  each  common  school  is  con- 
nected an  industrial  school,  in  which  the  girls,  beginning  with  their 
eleventh  year,  and  if  possible  earlier,  are  instructed  by  special  teachers 
in  women's  work. 

The  question,  Who  must  establish  and  maintain  the  schools,  is  an- 
swered in  great  and  api)arently  complicated  detail  by  the  law  of  August 
28th,  1835.  The  parishes  or  communes  {Gemcindt)^  are  obliged  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  common  schools.  They  must  pjiy  the  teacher's  wages, 
the  expenses  of  buildings,  and  the  current  school  expenses,  unless 
special  reasons  release  or  diminish  the  obligation.  In  making  up  the 
amount  of  the  teacher's  salary,  the  school  endowment  or  income  of  any 
local  fund  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher,  is  first  reckoned, 
together  with  any  sums  paid  for  the  purpose  under  private  agreements, 
and  with  the  net  fixed  income  of  the  places  of  sexton,  bell-ringer  and 
organist ;  but  not  the  accidental  fees  of  these  last.  Then  is  added  what- 
ever amount  the  law  gives  as  regular  state  aid,  and  then,  whatever  is  still 
lacking  of  the  legal  minimum  of  the  teacher's  salary,  must  be  made  up 
by  the  parish.  But  this  liability,  again,  is  still  limited.  A  maximum 
rate  is  fixed  by  law,  of  taxes  to  be  laid  for  the  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  in  order  to  raise  the  teacher's  salary  to  the  legal  minimum,  this 
tax  would  be  greater  than  four  kreuzers  to  the  hundred  fiorins  of  taxable 
capital,  or  if  this  expense,  together  with  the  other  expenditures  of  the 
parish,  would  raise  its  entire  rate  of  taxation  above  a  certain  fixed  rate, 
then  the  treasury  of  the  state  sujiplies  the  amount  Building  seVvciKiV- 
houses,  fitting  up  school-rooms,  and  procuring  scYiooV  T^cv^vsAsi?*.^  wxiX^'sa 
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other  parties  are  bound  to  bear  the  expense  by  private  agreements,  or 
there  are  funds  established  for  the  purpose,  are  every  where  the  duty  of 
the  parish.     If  several  parishes,  or  hamlets  (Orte)y  each  with  separate 
means  of  its  own,  have  a  joint  school,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  each  is 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  inhabita.nts  in  each.     Besides 
lodging  and  a  fixed  salary,  the  teacher  receives  a  tuition  fee  for  each  child 
of  school  age,  which  is  fixed  by  the  circle  authorities,  between  a  mini- 
mum of  forty-eight  kreuzers,  and  a  maximum  of  two  florins,  or  in  the 
four  largest  cities  of  the  grand-duchy,  four  florins  each.     The  whole 
amount  of  this  fee  is  paid  to  the  teacher  quarterly  from  the  parish  trea- 
sury, and  the  parish  must  collect  it  from  the  parents  of  the  children,  and 
must  itself  have  whatever  is  due  for  children  exempted  on  account  of 
poverty,  except  so  far  as  it  can  have  recourse  to  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.     The  supreme  school  authorities  decide  on  questions  of  dividing 
schools  belonging  to  several  places  jointly,  and  upon  the  discontinuances 
of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  schools ;  and  propositions  for  such  meas* 
ures  must  be  laid  before  the  supreme  authorities  by  the  local  school 
authorities,  not  only  through  the  school  supervising  officers,  but  through 
the  administrative  state  authorities,  viz:    the  district  and  circle  officers. 
The  public  schools  are  in  general  confessional  schools.     Where,  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  school  law  (1836),  there  were  already  exist- 
ing in  one  parish  schools  of  both  confessions,  the  parish  had  to  maintain 
both,  and  in  the  cases  already  mentioned  is  entitled  to  the  legal  state  aid. 
But  neither  the  parish  nor  the  state  is  under  any  obligations  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  a  school  exclusively  for  those  of  one  confession.     In 
such  a  case,  those  of  that  confession  must  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
school.     In  other  cases,  the  children  of  that  confession,  which  is  in  the 
minority,  must  attend  the  school  of  the  parish,  and  their  religious  instruc- 
tion  may  be  attended   to    by  those  of  their  own   confession.     Private 
schools,  however,  may  alwciys  be  mixed,  as  to  confession.     Their  confes- 
sional character  is  derived,  not  from  the  confession  of  their  principal  or 
proprietor,  but  from  that  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  them.     If 
clergymen  of  both  confessions  give  religious  instruction  in  them,  they 
are  mixed  schools.     Jews,  where  there  is  no  Jewish  school,  must  send 
their  children  to  the  common  school ;  and  if  there  is  one  of  each  confes- 
sion, to  either,  themselves  conducting  their  religious  education.     If  Jews 
desire  to  establish  a  new  Jewish  school,  since  1835,  they  must  bear  the 
expense.     But  if  a  Jewish  school  existed  before  183G,  the  parish,  when- 
ever it  raises  money  for  its  Christian  schools,  must  raise  as  much  more 
as  is  the  proportion  of  Jewish  to  Christian  inhabitants  for  the  Jewish 
schools.     The  Jews  collectively  also  receive  from  the  public  treasury,  an 
appropriation  for  their  school  sy.stem,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that 
for  the  common  schools,  which  the  number  of  Jews  in  Baden  docs  to  the 
numbei-  of  Christians.     There  must  be  m  principal  teacher  in  each  school. 
If  the  number  of  children  exceeds  one  hundred  and   thirty,  a  second 
teacher  must  be  appointed  ;  and  an  additional  one  for  each  one  hundred 
\acJ  thirty.     The  principle  is  enforced  throughout  the  whole  common 
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school  system,  that  not  more  than  seventy  pupils  at  once  may  be  in- 
structed by  one  teacher. 

The  immediate  supervising  officer  of  the  school  is  the  school  inspector. 
This  officer  is  the  pastor ;  or  where  there  are  more  than  one  in  the  parish, 
then  one  of  them,  appointed  once  in  six  years  by  the  higher  school  au- 
thorities. His  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  strict  observance  of  all  ordi- 
nances for  plans  of  instruction,  the  whole  general  progress  of  the  schools 
and  the  official  services  and  the  general  proceedings  of  the  teachers.  He 
must  visit  the  school  as  often  as  its  interests  require,  land  as  his  other 
official  duties  will  permit  The  school  committee  (Schuhorstand)  has  a 
close  official  connection  with  the  school  inspector,  who  is  a  member  and 
chairman  of  it.  Its  other  members  are,  the  mayor  (Burgermeiater)  of  tlie 
parish,  whatever  his  confession ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  church 
committee,  which  the  Catholics  term  Sti/tungsrath^  and  the  Protestants 
KirchengemeinderatL  If  a  parish  contains  more  than  one  pastor,  these, 
being  all  members  of  the  church  committee,  are  all  members  also  of  the 
school  committee.  The  duty  of  this  body  is,  to  look  after  a  compliance 
with  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  school  system,  to  superintend 
the  use  of  the  school  resources,  the  purchase  of  materials,  maintenance 
of  buildings,  regularity  in  attendance,  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  teach- 
ers between  themselves  and  with  citizens,  so  far  as  amicable  interposition 
will  effect  it;  and  to  make  all  propositions  for  improvements.  The 
teachers  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  except  in  cases  respecting 
themselves  and  their  official  services  ;  but  they  have  no  vote. 

Down  to  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  the  circle  supervis- 
ing authorities  of  the  schools  and  teachers  were,  in  the  evangelical  cir- 
cles, the  ecclesiastical  deans;  and  in  the  Catholic  circles,  the  secular 
deans,  who  were  quite  separate  from  those  dependent  on  the  archbishops. 
Since  that  reorganization,  the  school  circles  coincide  in  boundary  with 
the  political  circles,  which  vary,  in  most  of  the  country,  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  deaneries.  A  circle  school  visitor  for  the  schools  of  each 
confession  in  each  circle  is  appointed  from  among  the  parties,  by  the 
supreme  school  authorities,  once  in  six  years.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
schools  of  one  confession  within  the  limits  of  a  circle,  they  may  be  placed 
under  the  visiting  authority  of  the  nearest  circle.  Their  duty  is,  to  hold 
the  examinations  of  the  schools  in  their  circles  in  a  fixed  alternation ;  to 
prescribe' to  the  younger  teachers  exercises  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment, and  to  oversee  the  performance  of  them ;  to  supervise  the  reading 
societies,  to  conduct  the  conference,  to  make  announcements  relative  to 
school  affairs,  to  nominate  to  vacant  teacherships,  and  to  exercise  police 
supervision  over  the  teachers  of  their  circle. 

The  highest  school  authorities  for  the  common  schools  are,  for  those 
of  the  two  Christian  confessions,  the  two  High  Church- Councils ;  and  for 
the  Jews,  the  High  Council  of  the  Jews.  This  last  is  divided  into  the 
religious  conference  and  the  school-conference,  but  schools  deal  only 
with  the  latter.  This  consists  of  a  councilor  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, as  commissary,  who  iii  chairman  •,  a  clencsX  coxxtic^^x  ^^ykx  ^»s3ki 
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of  the   Christian  Iligh   Church-Councils,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
Jewish  citizens,  including  the  Rabbi  of  the  capital. 

These  superior  school  authorities  have  the  superiormanagement  of  the 
whole  school  system,  and  the  police  jurisdiction  over  the  circle  and  local  au- 
thorities, and  the  teachers.  They  admit  school  candidates,  and  appoint, 
transfer,  punish,  dismiss  and  pension  the  teachers.  But  their  authority 
is  still  subject  to  important  limitations.  All  general  regulations,  especially 
as  to  the  introduction  of  new  school-books,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  There  is  also  besides  these  superior  school  au- 
thorities, a  High  School-Conference.  This  consists  of  two  clerical  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  High  Church-Council,  and  two  others,  practical  edu- 
cators. This  body  has  charge  of  »thc  consultation  on  and  drafting  of  all 
general  school-ordinances,  to  prepare  them  to  be  laid  before  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  teachers'  seminaries,  so 
far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  and  the  authorization  and  management  of 
the  mixed  schools.  In  these  matters,  they  decide  absolutely  ;  and  in  an- 
other class  of  matters,  the  superior  school  authorities  must  take  their 
opinion.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
within  that  body,  or  any  doubt  respecting  any  general  question.  Such 
opinion  may  cither  be  received  as  ultimate  by  the  superior  authorities, 
or  the  whole  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for 
decision.  These  latter  regulations,  which  are  here  given  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  laws,  show  that  in  all  important  matters  this  conference  is 
substantially  a  higher  authority  than  the  superior  school  authorities ;  and 
that  means  will  frequently  be  found  to  refer  affairs  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  Besides  these  bodies,  the  superior  authorities,  for  the  industrial 
schools  connected  with  the  common  schools,  are,  the  four  governments  of 
the  four  circles  of  the  duchy.  Thus,  there  is  no  want  of  superior  school 
authorities. 

The  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the  common  schools  is 
sufldciently  simple,  so  far  as  the  Protestant  schools  are  concerned,  the 
superior  authorities  being  the  same  persons  for  each.  These  officers  de- 
cide upon  religious  school-books,  catechisms,  singing-books,  extracts  from 
the  Bible,  &c.,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  general  synod.  In 
the  Catholic  schools,  the  religious  text-books  are  admitted  only  on  the 
approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal  court ;  the  archiepiscopal  deans  having 
the  oversight  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  reporting  on 
their  examinations,  to  those  courts.  There  is  now  in  progress,  as  is  well 
known,  a  contest  respecting  the  greater  influence  which  the  bishops  de- 
sire to  exert  upon  the  common  schools ;  the  result  of  which  can  not  now 
be  foretold. 

In  185G,  the  evangelical  common  schools  were  attended  by  72,851  chil" 
dren;  and  the  Catholic  ones  by  181,516;  in  all  204^,367.  This  number 
includes  all  the  children  of  school  age,  except  these  who  are  attending 
higher  im^titutions.  Except  the  weak-minded  and  sickly,  a  child  can 
scarcely  grow  up  in  the  Grand-duchy,  without  receiving  the  legal  school 
f/jstructJoUf  so  that  there  are  but  very  few  adult  persons  in  the  country 
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who  can  not  read  or  write.  The  number  of  Protestant  children  in  the 
common  schools  is  about  17  j)er  cent,  of  their  population ;  that  of  tho 
Catholics  about  15  per  cent.  The  whole  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  79 
districts,  partly  bailiwicks,  and  partly  smaller  districts ;  in  which  there 
are  35  evangelical  and  76  Catholic  school- vis itorships,  in  all  110.  Among 
these,  there  are  some  districts  which  include  but  ond  school  parish,  as 
the  visitorships  of  the  cities  of  Carlsruhe  and  Mannheim.  The  district 
having  the  largest  number  of  parishes  is  the  Catholic  visitorship  of 
Bonndorf,  containing  36  parishes.  Of  the  parishes,  1,238  arc  Catholic, 
with  1,309  schools  ;  and  531  evangelical,  with  689  schools;  in  all  1,769 
parishes,  with  1,898  schools.  There  are  among  the  Protestants  814  in- 
habitants to  each  parish,  and  123  children  to  a  school;  among  tho 
Catholics,  520  inhabitants  to  a  parish,  and  only  100  children  to  a  school. 
The  common  schools  are  either  simple,  or  with  an  extended  course;  the 
latter  being  only  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns.  In  the  evangelical 
schools  there  are  752  teachers  ;  682  principals,  and  170  assistants;  in  the 
Catholic,  1,699  teachers,  1,338  principals,  and  361  assistants.  There  arc 
thus  among  the  Protestants  90  children  to  a  teacher;  among  the  Catho- 
lics 77  to  a  teacher.  The  Jews  have  28  schools,  with  30  teachers :  to  a 
population  of  23,700.  In  the  evangelical  schools  there  arc  no  female 
teachers  whatever ;  while  in  the  Catholic  city  schools  there  are  here  and 
there  female  teachers  for  girls.  In  some  towns  the  girls*  schools  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  the  female  orders. 

The  state  appropriates  7,742  florins  to  the  evangelical  schools,  and  the 
parishes  pay  for  them,  59,377  florins.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  74,288 
florins.  The  regular  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  amount  to  404,675 
florins,  and  the  total  tuition  fee,  at  an  average  of  50  kreuzers  per  child, 
reaches  170,310  florins. 

"We  give  below  a  condensed  summary  of  the  existing  Laws  and 
Regulations  respecting  the  Common  Schools  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden. 

SUMMAUY   OF   LAWS   AND   REGULATIONS    RESPECTING   COMMON   OR  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

School  Adtiioritiks  and  Inspkction. — Tliese  institutions  arc  all  under 
the  general  suiHTvisiou  of  the  State,  from  which  they  receive  in  some  form 
aid  annually.  Their  Bupervision  is  committed  to  tLe  l)e|iartmeut  of  tho 
hiterior,  subordinate  to  which  there  exists  an  Education  Department  (»r  Couu- 
cil,  consistinjT  of  one  meniber  for  each  of  the  four  districts  or  circles,  into 
which  the  State  is  divided.  In  all  resjulations  I'espectini?  religious  instmc- 
tiou,  the  highest  authuritics  of  tho  I'votostant  and  Caihulic  churehes  are 
consulted. 

For  the  primary  pchools,  there  is  a  School  Roard,  or  committee  for  each 
of  the  four  districts,  which  must  bo  consulted  by  the  local  school  authorities 
in  the  founding  of  a  new  seh.ml,  or  suppression  of  an  old  one,  and  respect- 
jjig  all  changes  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  board  has  the  app<iint- 
inent  of  a  School  Visitor  i'uv  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  who  holds  his  ofHeu 
six  yeare,  and  is  j»aiJ  out  of  the  State  appropriation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  a  School  Inspector  for  the  sehool  or  schools  in  each  town  and  rural 
parish. 

The   lowest   sehool   authority  consists   of  the   Inj'p?ctor   as   cUal^wvaxv.^  >Jckfe 
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mayor,  or  highest  civil  officer  of  the  locality,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  amoii^ 
Protestants,  the  trustees  of  all  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  Catholic  com- 
munities, and  the  directors  of  synagogues  in  Jewish  communities.  These 
constitute  a  local  or  parochial  school  committee.  In  large  towns,  on  special 
application,  the  Stat«  Education  Department  can  appoint  a  special  board  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  schools,  and  of  any  separate  school  for  a  particular 
religious  denomination. 

School  Attendan'ce. — Children  whose  sixth  year  terminates  between  the 
23d  of  April  of  one  year  and  the  23d  of  April  of  the  year  following,  are 
bound  to  commence  their  schooling  with  Easter  of  the  second  year.  A  year 
is  allowed  where  infirmity  or  similar  disabling  causes  are  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  school  authorities. 

The  parish  clerg)%  who  keep  the  registers,  have  to  furnish  the  school  au- 
thorities with  a  list  of  all  children  whose  sciiooling  begins  at  the  next  fol- 
lowing Easter.  To  this  a  list  is  added  of  all  children  not  bom  in  the  place, 
and  which  has  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  school  authorities.  These  lists  are 
to  be  handed  to  the  schoolmasters ;  and  one  fortnight  after  the  school  is 
opened,  the  schoolmaster  has  to  return  to  the  authorities  the  names  of  such 
children  as  attend  the  school,  as  well  as  those  of  the  absent  children.  The 
latter  are  to  be  forced  through  the  police  to  attend  school,  except  w^here  thi^ir 
absence  is  excused  or  explained  for  reasons  herciifter  to  be  stated. 

(Children  leave  schools  also  at  Easter.  Boys  on  having  completed  their 
14th  year,  and  girls'their  13th  year,  or  expecting  to  complete  it  before  25th 
April  of  that  year.  If  by  that  period  children  who  have  attained  these  ages 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  object^i  of  instruction  specified,  they 
may  be  kept  one  or  two  years  longer.  Every  scholar  obtains  a  certificate 
on  Ins  l/eaving  school. 

Children  who  have  private  instruction,  or  who  attend  higher  institutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  instruction,  are  free  of  the  school,  but 
require  a  certificate  from  the  school  inspectors.  Private  seminaries  must  be 
authorized  by  the  upper  school  authorities.  This  authorization  cannot  be 
refused  where  the  applicants  are  in  every  respect  approved  candidiites  aa 
masters;  but  such  establishments  must  make  good  the  school  money  which 
they  abstract  from  the  regular  schoolmaster. 

Every  week  the  schoolmaster  is  required  to  give  to  the  school  authorities 
a  list  of  such  children  as  have  been  absent  without  leave,  or  who,  having 
absented  themselves,  did  not  satisfactorily  account  for  their  so  doing,  to- 
gether with  number  of  days'  absence.  This  list  is  handed  to  the  burgo- 
master, who  forwards  it  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  imposes  a  fine, 
varying  from  2  kreutzers  (ft/.)  to  12  kreutzers  (fid.)  for  every  day  of  non- 
attendance. 

Studies  in  Primary  Schools. — The  studies  in  the  elementary  schools 
are — 1.  Religion.  2.  German  language.  3.  Writing.  4.  Arithmetic. 
6.  Singing.  6.  General  instruction  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  geography,  and  geometry ;  also  on  points  appertaining  to  health 
and  to  farming.  7.  Where  there  are  sufficient  meims,  drawing  is  to  be 
taught.  The  last-named  subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  more  essential  first  five  points  are  not  to  sufier  by  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

Internal  Organization  of  Primary  Schools. — 1.  Schools  that  have 
but  one  teacher  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  be  counted  from  the 
lowest  SLs  first  upward. 

In  the  summer  half-year  the  third  or  highest  class  has  two  morning  hours 
cf  schooling  daily ;  the  second  class  has  also  two  morning  hours,  and  the 
first  «r  lowest  class  has  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  winter  half-year  the  third  or  highest  class  has  three  morning  hours 
'tttf  Instruction  daily.    The  second  class  the  first  afternoon  hour  alone,  and 
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the  second  in  conjunction  with  the  first  class  or  begfinnerH.  Ono  of  these 
classes  is  to  bo  employed  in  writin<j,  under  the  inspection  of  a  pr(»f)er  inon- 
itor  selected  from  the  scholars,  while  the  other  class  is  taught  by  the  teacher. 
On  half-holidays  (Wednesday  and  Saturday)  the  morning'  hourn,  three  in 
summer  and  four  in  winter,  are  to  be  proportionally  divided  among  the  three 
classes. 

2.  When  there  are  two  teachers,  the  elder  scholars  are  to  be  placed  under 
one  teacher  and  the  younger  half  under  the  other.  The  school  is  then  di- 
vided into  four  chusses,  each  teacher  taking  two,  and  each  class  h:us  instruc- 
tion for  three  hours  daily,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  excepting  on  half- 
holidays,  when  each  class  has  but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  210,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  authorities.  If  boys  and  girls 
are  instructed  simultaneously,  the  division  indicated  above,  into  higher  and 
lower  classes,  each  under  a  separat^^'  teacher. 

Where  there  are  three  teachers,  one  is  to  instruct  the  beginners  in  the 
two  iirst  classes.  Where  the  upper  chusses  are  composed  both  of  boys  and 
girls,  the  elder  pupils  are  under  one  teacher  and  the  younger  ones  under  the 
other,  or  the  sexes  may  be  separated. 

With  four  teachers,  two  distinct  schools  are  formed,  of  four  classes  each, 
the  arrangements  being  such  as  are  already  indicated. 

These  arrangements,  being  fixed  by  the  Education  Department,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  parochial  school  authorities  and  the  Inspector,  may  be  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  and  the  means  of  larger  towns  or  villages,  provided 
that  nothing  be  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  the  rules  that  no  class  is  to 
exceed  70  in  number ;  that  each  class  is  to  have  three  hours'  instruction 
daily,  and  the  upper  boys'  class  to  have  four  in  winter,  with  the  exception 
of  half-holidays,  when  the  instruction  is  to  be  for  them  two  hours,  and  for 
the  others  half  hours. 

In  places  where  industrial  schools  for  girls  arc  established,  no  change  in 
these  arrangements  is  to  be  made  in  consequence.  Changes  made,  in  con- 
sequence ot*  the  aid  of  an  assistant  being  required  from  the  ill  health  of  the 
master,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children,,  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
Inspector,  who  will  report  npon  them  when  submitting  the  results  of  his  in- 
8peclion  to  the  Education  Department. 

3.  The  advance  of  children  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  after  the 
examination,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
age  and  natural  powers  of  the  pupils.  When  the  parents  do  not  consent,  a 
child  can  only  be  required  to  continue  at  school  beyond  the  legal  ago  on  an 
authorization  of  the  Education  Department  through  the  Inspector. 

4.  Care  is  to  be  talien  that  the  pupils  assemble  punctually  at  the  fixed 
hours,  and  they  are  cle^in  in  person  and  attire.  They  must  also  behave  with 
propriety  both  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  and'  while  at  school.  The 
injunctions  concerning  their  conduct  are  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  pupils  at 
the  beginning  of  every  half-year,  and  are  to  be  hung  up  in  every  school-room. 

The  pupils  can  be  placed  in  their  respective  classes,  according  to  their 
conduct  and  diligence,  every  week  or  month ;  but  in  the  first  classes  oftener, 
if  the  teacher  thinks  it  advisable. 

Permission  to  absent  themselves  from  a  single  lesson  may  be  granted  by 
the  teachers  ;  f*>r  more  than  one,  the  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
school  Inspector. 

Punishments  consist  in  reprimands,  in  giving  a  lower  place  in  the  class,  in 
tasks  after  school  hours,  and,  where  obstinate  persistence  in  faults  is  ob- 
served, in  blows  with  a  cane  on  the  hand  in  a  manner  that  is  not  dangerous. 
The  teacher  only  takes  cognizance  of  faults  committed  in  school,  or  on  the 
way  to  and  from  school.  Bad  conduct  at  other  times  is  only  punished  at 
ftchool  when  the  parents  and  guardians  palpably  neglect  their  duty. 

14 
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6.  The  school-rooms  should  have  ten  feet  in  hight,  and  be  built  on  a 
scale  of  six  square  feet  to  a  pupil. 

Plan  of  Instruction. — The  aim  of  the  primary  school  is  to  cultivate 
the  intellect  of  the  child,  and  to  form  his  understanding  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  knowledge  requisite  for  his  station 
in  life.  Instruction  must,  therefore,  be  imparted  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
improve  the  mind. 

The  pupil  must  have  his  attention  sharpened,  and  his  intellectual  energies 
must  be  brought  into  activity.  He  must  learn  nothing  mechanically.  The 
memory  must  not  be  cultivated,  except  in  connection  with  the  understand- 
ing and.  the  feelings.  The  formation  of  every  idea  is  to  be  preceded  by  the 
requisite  insight  into  its  fundamental  principle,  whether  exemplified  by  ob- 
jects or  figuratively.  In  all  explanations  the  elementary  principles  must 
precede  the  complex  views.  What  has  been  leanit  must  be  made  familiar 
by  frequent  application  and  illustration.  The  instruction  given  in  the  differ- 
ent classes  must  correspond  with  the  plan  here  laid  down. 

Religious  Instruclioru — Care  must  be  taken  that  the  lesson  in  religion 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  learning  of  sayings  and  of  chapters 
from  the  Bible.  The  pupil's  insight  into  all  points  must  be  clear  and  well 
grounded ;  his  feelings  must  be  roused,  and  his  good  propensities  must  be 
confirmed. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  religion  is  to  be  regulated  in  detail 
by  the  higliest  authority  m  the  various  confessions ;  it  is  to  be  communicated 
through  the  catechism  and  school  books  approved  by  these  authorities  and 
sanctioned  by  the  State.  In  this  lesson  the  duties  of  the  citizen  ai-e  to  be 
enforced. 

The  school  is  to  open  and  close  daily  with  a  short  prayer  or  hymn,  and 
the  children  are  to  be  kept  to  regular  attendance  at  church,  the  subject  of  the 
last  sermon  being  a  matter  for  the  catechi?*t  to  examine  them  upon. 

Grammatical  Instruction. — Grammatical  instruction  must  be  connected 
^vith  exercises  in  connect  thinking,  as  well  as  in  the  fittest  mode  of  giving 
expression  to  thoughts.  The  consideration  of  the  correctness  of  an  idea 
must  precede  that  of  the  mode  of  expressing  it. 

The  organs  of  speech  must  be  exercised  until  completely  formed,  and  a 
due  modulation  of  the  voice  must  be  cultivated.  The  writing  lesson  must 
teach  neatness  and  a  love  of  form. 

Arithmetical  Instruction. — Comprises  the  four  rules,  preceded  by  proper 
explanation  of  the  properties  and  nature  of  figures,  and  simultaneously  ex- 
ercised, mentally  and  in  writing.  The  mental  calculation  is  to  precede  the 
written  sum  on  all  occasions.  Afler  practicing  the  rules  in  whole  num- 
bers, fractions,  and  with  given  simple  or  compound  quantities  in  examples 
applicable  in  common  life. 

In  the  second  class  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures  is  to 
be  taught  both  to  boys  and  girls.  In  the  highest  class  the  use  of  the  square 
and  compass,  and  the  mode  of  reducing  to  proportionate  dimensions,  is  to 
be  taught. 

Musical  Instruction. — The  classes  range  as  follows : — 

First  class. — Exercises  of  the  ear  and  the  voice.     Simple  solo  airs. 
Second  class. — Duets  and  easy  chorus  singing. 
Third  class. — Chorus  and  ornamental  singing. 

General  Instruction. — In  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  his- 
tory, sanitary  points,  and  agriculture,  will  oe  imparted  by  the  pieces  selected 
in  the  reading-books,  and  can  be  enforced  and  illustrated  by  additional  ex- 
amples and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Division  of  Time. — Half  an  hour  daily  must  be  devoted  to  religious  in- 
struction, but  this  time  may  be  prolonged  or  abridged,  according  to  the 
Bubject^matter  treated  of. 
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The  study  of  the  mothcr-tonfi^ue,  combined  with  reading  and  writing,  ia 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  six  days  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  copies  to  bo 
written  out  of  school  hours.  Arithmetic  is  to  be  taken  four  times,  and 
singing  twice  in  the  week.  Instruction  in  matters  of  general  interest  is  to 
be  given  to  the  second  class  once  and  to  the  highest  class  three  times  in 
the  week. 

The  plan  of  the  school  is  to  be  arranged  between  the  teachers  and  the 
Inspector  for  every  half-year,  and  a  draft  of  it  must  be  laid  before  the  school 
nnthorities  once  a  year,  together  with  the  results  of  the  inspection.  When 
the  children  appear  behindhand  in  particular  points  of  instruction,  more  time 
must  be  appropriated  to  those  in  the  following  year. 

If  the  scholars  of  one  school  be  of  different  religious  confessions,  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  they  receive  their  religious  instruction  at  the  same  hour. 
If  the  school  belong  exclusively  to  one  confession,  but  is  also  attended  by 
children  of  another  confession,  the  instruction  in  religion  must  be  fixed  in 
the  last  hour  of  attendance,  that  such  as  do  not  participate  in  it  may  go 
home,  or  wherever  such  instruction  may  be  provided  for  them. 

B^fide  the  primary  schools,  the  following  chisses  are  established  by 
law  as  part  of  the  educational  system  of  this  Duchy,  and  are  provided  for 
in  the  primary  school-houses. 

Evening  Classeh. — Twice  a  week,  during  the  winter,  in  every  vil- 
lage and  town,  an  evening  class  must  be  opened  under  the  proper 
school  authority,  when  young  persons  who  have  completed  their  four- 
teenth year,  and  have  left  the  primary  school,  may  continue  their 
studies. 

Sunday  Classes. — All  young  people  who  have  completed  the  pri- 
mary scliool  course,  are  obliged  to  attend,  in  the  towns  for  two  years 
and  in  the  villages  for  three  years,  a  class  every  Sunday  morning,  not 
•  only  for  religious,  but  for  secular  instruction. 

Industrial  Classes. — As  a  general  rule,  men  are  employed  both 
as  principal  and  assistants  in  the  primary  schools,  and  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  age  and  proficiency  arc  taught  in  the  same  class-rooms.  To 
enable  the  girls  to  acquire  the  arts  of  sewing,  knitting,  &c.,  the  school 
committee  are  obliged  to  engage  some  suitable  person  to  attend  every 
school  in  which  a  female  assistant  is  not  employed,  for  an  hour  at  least 
every  afternoon  after  the  boys  are  dismissed,  to  instruct  the  girls  from 
the  completion  of  their  eleventh  year  in  the  mysteries  of  stitching,  hem- 
ming, darning,  shirt  making,  knitting,  &c.  If  their  mothers  wish  it,  the 
girls  bring  their  sewing  from  home  with  them  for  this  practice,  but  if 
they  do  not  bring  any  material,  the  committee  must  provide  it.  No  lee 
is  charged  for  this  industrial  training.  The  inspectors  are  required  to 
report  on  the  state  and  progress  of  these  as  well  as  the  other  chisscs  of 
the  schools. 

Factory  Schools. — No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manual  oc- 
cupation, until  it  has  completed  its  eleventh  year ;  nor  may  any  child, 
even  at  the  completion  ol  its  eleventh  year,  be  employed  in  a  factory, 
or  in  an  industrial  occupation,  unless  it  then  attends  the  so  called  *•  Fac- 
tory SckooUy 

The  laws  prescribe,  that  in  these  schools — 

No  greater  number  of  children  than  seventy  may  ever  be  educated 
together  at  the  same  time. 

The  secular  education  given  in  them,  must  correspond  to  that  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  the  primary  schools  in  general. 

No  person  may  be  selected,  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  these  schools,  who 
has  not  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  committee  of  public  examiners  for 
the  Duchy. 

Each  child  attending  a  factory  must  receive,  at  least,  two  hours' 
instruction  in  the  factory  school. 
The  hours  of  iiMtruction  should  precede  \iie  moTuaxv^^xA.  ^Sv«rwi«^^ 
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working  hours ;  but  where  this  is  impoesible,  an  hour's  relaxation  must 
intervene  between  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  commencement  of  the 
hours  of  study. 

In  tiie  middle  of  the  above-mentioned  morning  and  afternoon  work- 
ing liours,  ihe  children  must  be  allowed  to  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour'd 
exercise  outside  the  mill,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  there  must  be 
an  interval  of  a  full  hour  between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  work- 
ing hours. 

Young  people  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  are  not  to  be  employed  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  factory  and  factory  school  together. 

Such  young  people  are  not  to  be  employed  in  labor  before  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  five  in  the  evening,  nor  on  Sundays  or 
holidays. 

All  masters  of  factories,  who  employ  young  people  under  the  age  of 
fifteen,  must  render  periodictil  lists  of  the  children  employed  by  them  ; 
giving  the  names,  ages,  places  of  residence,  and  names  of  the  parents  of 
iiuch  children. 

Any  infringement  of  any  of  the  above  regulations  will  rend^  the 
manulacturer  oft'ending  liable  to  fines,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
law. 

The  county  magistrates  are  charged  with  the  strenuous  enforcement 
of  these  regulations. 

All  tiie  expenses  of  the  education  of  the  children  attending  a  factory 
before  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year,  must  be  borne  by  the 
owner  of  the  factory  which  they  attend. 

Teachers'  Conferences. — In  each  union  (district  or  circle)  the 
union  inspector  is  obliged,  every  September,  i.  c,  during  the  holidays, 
to  send  notices  to  every  teacher  in  his  district,  to  assemble  at  a  place 
and  time  specified  in  the  notice. 

Every  teacher,  who  receives  the  notice,  is  required  by  law  to  assem- 
ble at  the  place  and  time  therein  mentioned. 

Notices  are  sent  also  to  each  of  the  religious  ministers  of  the  union, 
that  those,  who  are  able,  may  meet  the  teachers.  The  educational 
magistrate  of  the  county,  or  some  one  representing  him,  is  also  always 
at  the  meeting. 

The  notices  are  sent  round  as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  preceding 
the  meeting.  The  inspector,  when  he  issues  them,  sends  at  the  same 
time  to  each  teacher  in  his  district,  one  or  two  questions  on  some  {wint, 
connected  either  with  the  practice,  or  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  with 
some  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  upon  which  there  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  or  practice. 

Each  teacher  is  required  to  send  to  the  in.spector  an  answer  to  these 
questions  by  the  month  of  August 

When  the  inspector  has  received  these  answers,  he  reads  them  care- 
fully through,  and  writes  a  short  and  concise  criticism  of  each  answer, 
and  reads  it  to  the  teachers  when  assembled  at  the  conference. 

After  the  inspector  has  read  the  answers  and  criticisms  to  the  meeting, 
the  teachers  proceed  to  debate  the  subject  among  themselves,  rising  one 
after  another,  and  addressing  the  meeting  upon  it  by  turn. 

When  this  debate  is  concluded,  three  teachers,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  previous  meeting,  are  then  called  upon  to  instruct  a  class  of  chil- 
dren before  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  in  diflerent  branches  of  instruction. 
Their  performances  arc  then  critici.sed  and  discussed  by  the  others,  who 
had  been  looking  on  as  spectators. 

This  plan  serves  two  important  ends : 

1st.  It  stimulates  each  of  the  teachers  to  aim  at  continual  self-improve 
ment,  in  order  that  he  may  excel  his  competitors  at  the  yearly  meet- 
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ings,  and  prove  liimsclf  worthy  of  recommendation  by  the  inspector  to  the  more 
lucrative  situations  as  they  fall  vacant,  and  also  tlmt  he  may  win  the  respect  and 
approval  of  his  prufessional  brethren. 

2d.  It  obliges  the  teachers  to  think  over  the  various  methods  of  instruction  ;  to 
consider  how  they  may  teach  in  the  most  efftctive  manner ;  to  avoid  bad  and 
slothful  habits  with  their  scholars,  and  to  observe  how  best  to  catch  and  retain  tho 
attention  of  their  scholars,  and  how  most  effectually  to  interest  them  in  tho 
subjects  of  iustruction. 

At  these  meetings,  also,  the  teachers  arranjTe  the  affaii-s  of  their  book  clubs. 
Every  teacher  in  each  union  is  a  member  of  the  teachers'  union  book  club.  They 
each  pay  a  small  sum  monthly,  and  with  the  sum  thus  collected,  a  few  books  are 
purchased  and  sent  round  from  one  to  another.  At  the  September  meetings, 
they  chcK»se  the  treasurer  of  their  book  club,  and  determine  what  books  are  to  be 
purchased. 

Before  the  meeting  is  dissolved,  a  sliort  account  of  all  the  proceedings  is  drawn 
up  ;  and  is  then  signed  by  the  inspector,  the  magistrate  present  at  the  meetinjr, 
and  all  the  teaehers,  and  forwarded  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  county,  in  which 
the  union  is  situated. 

The  expenses  of  each  teacher,  incurred  by  attending  these  yearly  conferences, 
are  defrayed  by  the  state. 

School  Diaries. — These  must  be  kept  officially  by  tho  school  inspector  and 
by  the  pastor.  The  school  inspector  enters  in  his,  each  of  his  visits,  the  condition 
in  which  he  Iin«ls  the  scho<jls,  any  remarks,  and  any  of  its  arrangements  deserv- 
ing mention.  These  diaries  are  quite  usually  kept,  and  laid  before  the  visitors' 
board  in  the  original.  Teachers  are  not  obliged  to  keep  any  diary  lurllier  than  a 
list  of  dclmqueiicics. 

Salaries  a.nd  condition  op  Teachers. — There  is  a  fixed  minimum  salarv,  at 
four  grades,  according  to  the  size  of  tho  place  where  the  appointment  is  held. 
These  are,  175  tlorins  for  villages  hss  than  oUO  souls  ;  i?OU  florins  for  th«»i«e  of  from 
500  to  IjO  souls;  i250  florins  for  country  parishes  of  fi"om  1,500  to  3,(M)0  souls; 
350  florins  for  eity  parishes  of  over  3000  si»uls.  In  a  school  with  three  principal 
teachers,  the  rn>t  hiis  a  special  allowance  of  40  florins  ;  if  there  are  four  or  more, 
the  first  has  sueh  an  allowance  (»f  tlO  florins,  and  the  sieond  one  of  40  fl«»r;ns. 
Every  principal  has  also  his  lodging;  but  if  lli«  re  are  more  than  one  principal  in 
a  scluxO,  only  the  flist  has  this  lo;lging.  the  oih<is  hnviiig  an  allowance  for  it, 
varying  aecording  to  size  i>f  plaecs  Iroiii  40  to  100  florins.  Iksides  this,  tho 
teachers  receive  the  anuiunt  o\'  the  tuition  f  e ;  whieh,  for  example,  in  the  evan- 
gelical common  j^chool  of  Ileidelbrr^',  ajuounts  to  2,100  florins  a  yrar,  to  be  di- 
vided among  SIX  |irineipalsan<l  two  uhhr-tiachti's.  Eacli  under-tcaeher  receives 
45  florins  a  ye.ir,  together  with  fvct'  l<  dging,  hoar.l,  wa.shing,  light  and  fuel,  with 
a  principal,  umh  r  whose  oversijrht  Iil-  is.  These  items  may  auiount,  in  the  (iret 
and  feceond  e'as.sr8  above  mentione.l,  to  1)0  flniins,  in  the  third  to  105  florins,  in 
the  fourth  to  115  florins,  and  in  the  four  largest  cities,  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim, 
Fr.'iburg  and  Heidelberg,  to  150  florin**. 

The  ti-acheis  are  not  i)ermitted  to  till  ad«litional  oflices  without  perm:.*»sion  of 
the  superior  ^eh<»ol  autlmrilies.  They  are  often  ehureh  actuaries;  it  is  vt-ry  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  pt-rmiKsion  to  beoorne  secretaries  of  the  municipal  councils;  but 
necessity  is  stronger  than  the  wishes  of  the  authorities,  and  in  tho  country  this 
office  is  often  h<  M  by  teachers.  They  are  h<  re  and  there  also  excise  ofliet  rs. 
Teachers,  like  public  oftie*  rs  and  pastors,  have  eivic  rights  in  the  plac.-  of  their 
appoiritmint.  They  are  free  from  p.Tsoual  taxts,  and  pay  parish  taxes  only  on 
their  income  over  400  florins.  They  however  pay  the  class-tax  to  the  state,  on 
their  whole  income.  If  they  beeome  pa-t  srrvice,  they  are  dismissrd  with  a  re- 
tiring pension.  Aft<'r  40  years'  service,  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  th<*  salary, 
together  with  free  lodging.  After  from  five  to  t(  n  years'  service,  it  is  40  prr  cent. 
of  the  salary  ;  and  from  the  1 1th  to  the  40th,  '2  per  rent,  more  for  eaeh  year. 

Female  Teachers. — In  the  evangelical  sehools  there  arc  none.  In  the  catho- 
lic .sehools  in  ih.-  eities,  thi  re  arc  some  ;  who  an-  either  secular,  as  at  IIeid«  Ihcrg, 
or  sisters  of  or.lers,  as  in  Fr-iburg,  Ofienhurg,  Villingen  and  Breisach.  In  th^  so 
last,  there  are  no  other  female  sch(H»l8;  and  they  fill  the  place  not  only  of  the 
common  scImkiIs,  but  of  the  higher  schools  or  institutia  Cot  ^vt\«.  V^awv  vA  "Cwkwv 
have  a  boarding  department.     Some  of  these  are  in  UigVv  lei^ViXje,  a&  a.\.  Yvvi^ntc^* 
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where,  although  there  is  a  largo  protestant  congregation,  there  is  no  protestant 
girls'  school,  but  they  are  all  sent  to  the  sisters'  school.  These  institutions  oost 
the  [larishes  and  the  state  almost  nothing,  and  afford  their  excellent  instruction  at 
a  fabulously  low  price. 

Discipline. — In  cases  where  the  cooperation  of  the  pastor  and  mayor,  <Src.,  is 
necessary  for  the  imposition  of  fines  on  parents  for  their  children's  non-attend- 
ance, there  are  very  general  complaints  of  neglect.  The  mayors,  for  fear  of 
losing  popularity,  are  averse  to  do  any  thing  disiigrceable  to  the  parents  ;  and  the  in- 
spectors are  as  pastors  connected  in  too  many  ways  with  the  mayors,  to  be  disposed 
to  be  prompt  in  complaining  to  them.  From  many  families  fines  Ciin  not  be  col- 
lected, and  if  imprisonment  is  substituted,  the  expense  and  maintenance  must  bo 
paid  fix)m  the  public  treasury ;  and  moreovt»r,  there  are  many  who  will  willingly 
go  to  prison  for  a  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  day's  meals. 

The  school  discipline  extends  only  to  the  period  passed  in  school  and  in  coming 
to  and  going  from  it.  In  other  cases,  school  punishment  can  only  be  inflicted  after 
proof  of  nt gleet  by  parents  or  guardians.  Rules  for  deportment  are  nad  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year,  and  hung  up  in  the  school-room.  The  punish- 
ments yro  reproof,  sitting  or  sUmding  in  some  particular  place,  detention  in  school 
under  oversight  and  at  work,  and,  in  exceptional  eases,  moderate  correction  with 
the  hand  or  the  rod.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  ordinance.  In  practice,  it  has 
very  frequently  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  use  confinement  and  bodily 
punishment  in  a  somewhat  more  severe  and  extended  manner.  The  school  law 
says  nothing  of  rewards;  and  they  are  not  given,  except  where  there  are  especial 
funds  for  the  purpose. 

Supply  of  Tea'chers. — The  number  of  candidates  offering  is  insufficient.  .  They 
are  mostly  from  the  families  of  teachers,  and  from  those  of  the  lower  class  of 
citizens  and  the  poorer  class  of  farmers. 

General  Defects. — The  chief  objection  brought  against  the  operation  of  the 
common  school  system  in  Haden,  is,  the  fluctuation  of  its  legislation  between  the 
tendencies  toward  a  chun-h  and  a  state  organization.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  tlh-re  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  this  particular;  and  it  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual tendency  of  the  person  judging,  in  which  direction  he  would  ditermine  it 
toward  an  entire  consistency.  The  existing  controversy  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  church,  is  p<«rhaps  the  necessary  means  (»f  escaping  from  this  con- 
troversy ;  but  in  which  direction  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

An<»thrr  e(>mplaint  is  of  the  great  number  (»f  school  authorities  ;  a  point  which 
has  already  b.-en  earnestly  discu.ssed  in  tlie  Chambers,  but  without  the  suggestion 
of  any  renu  dy.  Many  complaints  are  also  niade  of  the  exees.sive  and  empty 
formalism  of  the  method  in  teaching  language,  and  the  excessive  amount  of  writ- 
ing necessary  in  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  schools.  This  last  is,  however, 
coimected  with  so  many  established  arrangement's,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it 
can  be  reujedied. 

In  the  budget  laid  before  the  assemblies  of  1856  and  1857,  title  IX, 
Instrudtion,  of  the  Budget  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  calls  for  an 
appropriation,  for  the  year,  of  854,114:  florins.  Of  this,  is  intended  for 
the  common  school  system,  95,546  florins,  43  kreuzers ;  from  which 
deduct  17,000  florins  for  the  higher  burgher  schools,  leaving  78,540 
florins,  4.3  kreuzers.  Under  title  VII,  "Di.strict  courts  and  police,"  is 
asked,  §  36,  as  appropriation  to  the  salary  of  common  school  teach- 
ers, 80,000  florins  a  year.  Thus  the  total  amount  asked  for  the  common 
school  system,  reaches  114,546  florins  43  kreuzers  a  year.  Other  items 
in  the  budget  are,  Catholic  schoobtcachers\scminaries,  10,463  florins; 
evangelical,  do.,  8,173  floiins;  Catholic  teachers'  conferences,  1,500 
florins.  (There  is  no  item  in  tliis  budget  for  evangelical  teachers*  confer- 
ences ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  none  for  the  Catholic  ones  in 
1852  and  1853,  but  for  the  same  two  years,  2,655  florina  5  kreuzers  for 
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the  evangelical  ones).  For  clerks,  &c.,  in  district  school  visitiujr,  1,296 
florins ;  visiting  common  schools,  2,000  florins ;  aids  to  single  schools, 
2,G:)8  florins  43  kreuzcrs ;  appropriations  to  increase  individual  salanes, 
G,000  florins ;  pension  and  assistance  fund  for  teachers,  28,000  florins ; 
for  widows' and  orphans' fund,  10,000  florins;  for  Jewish  teachers,  970 
florins;  to  create  a  ftind  for  poor  teachers'  widows  and  orphans,  1,500 
florins.  An  additional  budj^et  raises  the  state  appropriation  to  increase 
individual  salaries  to  10,000  florins;  for  pension  and  assistance  fund,  to 
30,000  florins ;  for  Jewish  teachers,  to  1,190  florins. 


XIV.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 


The  Duchy  of  Nassau  embraces  an  era  of  1751  square  miles,  and 
a  population,  in  1853,  of  429,341.  The  state  of  education  is  highly- 
creditable  to  the  government,  and  the  people. 

I.  Elementary  Schools 

The  present  organization  of  Elementary  scliools  was  introduced  in 
1817. 

The  school  age  embraces  the  period  from  six  to  fourteen  years. 
Every  child  between  tliese  ages,  must  be  under  instruction  at  home,  or  in 
some  school,  public  or  private.  Parents  who  do  not  instruct  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  send  them  to  school,  are  subject  to  a  fine,  which  is 
increased  on  each  repetition  of  the  ofl'ence. 

The  time  of  daily  attendance  is  from  7  to  10  A.  M.,  and  1  to  4  P.  M., 
in  summer,  and  from  8  to  11  A.M..  and  1  lo  4  P.  M.,  in  the  winter, 
except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  are  kept  as  half  holi- 
days. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  religion,  reading,  singing,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  music,  geom- 
etry, and  in  a  few  schools,  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Girls 
are  taught  appropriate  needle  work  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons*. 

The  school-houjse  is  built  by  the  parish,  and  furnished  with  black- 
board, large  tables  of  figures,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration, 
and  is  generally  provided,  not  only  with  a  play-ground,  but  with  rooms 
and  a  garden,  and  orchard  for  the  the  teacher. 

Teachers  must  be  trained  for  three  years  in  one  of  the  two  Normal 
Seminaries  established  by  the  government  for  this  purpose, — one  for 
Protestants  at  Usinglen,  and  the  other  for  Roman  Catholics  at  Monta- 
bauer; — each  calculated  to  accommodate  about  sixty  pupils.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  they  have  to  pass  an  examination,  after  which 
they  are  appointed  school  assistants,  with  a  salary  of  about  $60  which 
is  increased  at  the  end  of  each  successive  two  years,  until  they  are 
appointed  head  master,  with  a  salary  of  about  $300,  with  the  perquisite 
of  a  home,  gjirdcn,  and  not  unfrequently  of  organist  of  the  parish 
church,  and  of  leader  of  singing  societies.  When  a  teacher  becomes 
unfit  for  service  by  sickness,  or  old  age,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  at 
least  one  half  of  his  former  average  salary ;  and  at  his  death,  his  widow 
and  children  are  provided  for  out  of  a  special  fund.  Small  as  the  sal- 
ary is,  the  teacher  in  Germany  prefers  the  certainty  of  even  a  small  sal- 
iiry.  paid  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  provision  ft  r  old  age,  and  hia 
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* 

(kraily  after  his  death,  to  a  mucli  larger  salary,  in  a  private  school.  His 
social  and  political  position  is  higher;  he  ranks  with  the  officials  of 
the  state.  Females  are  seldom  or  never  employed  for  teachers,  even 
as  assistants,  except  in  the  instruction  of  girls  in  domestic  economy. 

The  differences  in  religious  opinion  and  worship  is  provided  for,  hoth 
in  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  population  is 
divided  up  among  Lutheran  and  Calvanistic  Protestants,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  a  few  Jews.  In  purely  Protestant  parishes,  Protestant  teach- 
ers are  employed,  and  in  Catholic  districts,  Cutholic  teachers.  Where 
the  population  is  mixed,  and  the  school  has  two  or  more  teachers,  the 
teachers  are  selected  from  the  several  denominations.  If  there  is  but 
one  teacher,  the  teacher  is  of  the  religion  of  the  majority.  ''Experi- 
ence has  shown,"  says  a  well  informed  school  inspector,  "  that  when 
there  is  a  conscientious  endeavor  to  act  with  impartiality  and  justice, 
that  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  religious  prej- 
udices of  any  class  to  the  public  school." 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  left  (1.)  to  a  local  committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  Protestants  and  one  Catholic,  when  the  former  predomi- 
nate, and  two  Catholics  and  one  Protestiyit,  when  there  i?  a  Catholic 
majority  of  inhabitants;  and  (2.)  to  school  in.spectors,  [some  seventy  in 
all]  appointed  by  the  government,  each  having  charge  of  all  the  schools 
in  a  certain  number  of  parishes. 

The  local  committee  see  to  the  repairs  of  the  school-house,  conduct 
of  the  master,  and  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  ascertain  by  the  month- 
ly list  prepared  by  the  teacher,  the  school  attendance  of  the  children, 
who  are  esteemed  as  being  of  the  proper  school  age.  and  report  to  the 
proper  authority  those  parents  who  are  negligent  in  this  particular,  for 
the  payment  of  the  fines. 

The  district  inspectors,  who  are  generally  clergymen,  selected  from 
different  denominations,  for  their  interest  in  education,  conduct  the  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers  for  promotion,  hold  a  public  examination  of  the 
school  in  the  spring,  and  a  conference  of  the  teachers  once  a  year,  and 
require  a  written  account,  or  return  of  each  school  annually  from  the 
teacher. 

The  support  of  the  schools  is  thrown  (I.)  upon  parents,  who  pay  into 
the  treasury  of  the  parish  from  50  cents  to  %2  a  year  for  each  child  ;  (2.) 
on  the  parishes  which  are  required  to  appropriate  something  every  year 
to  the  school-house,  appurtenances,  and  the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and 
(3.)  on  the  government  which  pays  the  expense  of  inspection,  and  aids 
the  poor  families  by  special  grants. 

II.  Skco.ndarv  Educatiox. 

Secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  a  scries  of  schools  called  the 
Pedagogium,  and  the  Gymnasium. 

The  Pedagogium  affords  instruction  of  a  higher  grade,  comprising 
lessons  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematics,  with  the 
application  thereof  to  ordinary  life,  natural  history,  w^lvit^A  \\v\Vi^<i^"^i 
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technology,  geography,  history,  rehgion,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics.  The  regular  period  of  attendance  on  the  Pedagogium  is 
lonr  years,  or  from  ten  till  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  classes  are  four, 
and  the  rise  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  alone  after  a  genera! 
public  examination,  which  is  held  before  one  or  more  commissioners  of 
the  goverrmient,  and  lasts  two  or  three  days. 

Besides  assistant  masters  of  different  sorts,  each  class  has  its  head 
master,  and  the  whole  est:iblishment  is  governed  by  a  rector,  who  is 
entrusted  with  a  considerable  degree  o\^  power  over  both  masters  and 
scholars,  and  who  is  the  organ  through  which  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment concerning  the  school  in  which  he  presides,  is  communicated  to  all 
persons  interested.  Through  his  intervention,  also,  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  those  under  him  are  laid  before  the  higher  authorities.  The 
masters  are  required  to  hold  conferences  among  themselves  concerning 
the  state  of  the  school,  &c..  at  least  once  a  month ;  and  on  these  occa- 
eions  the  rector  presides,  but  the  plurality  of  voices  decides  any  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  the  conference.  In  the  person  of  the  rector,  the  duties  of 
teacher  are  combined  with  those  ol' admiiiisirator ;  but  nevertheless  so 
much  of  his  time  is  not  devoted  to  the  former  functions  as  is  absolutely 
required  from  the  other  masters. 

The  Gymnasium  receives  scholars  from  the  highest  class  of  the 
Pedaorofrium  and  carries  them  farther  in  ancient  and  modern  laniruaores  :  a 
course  of  Hebrew  is  adde«l  for  the  theological  students.  Ancient  geogra- 
phy, Greek,  Roman,  German  antiquities,  and  universal  grammar,  also  re- 
ceive attention.  The  outlines  of  Astrononjy.  together*  with  various 
branches  of  philosophical  study,  (which  in  Germany  is  subjected  to  infinite 
subdivision,)  are  here  taught;  and  all  the  objects  of  instruction  begun  in 
the  Pedagogium,  are  pursued  as  lar  as  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
the  masters  and  scholars  will  permit.  Drawing,  dancing,  music,  riding^ 
gymnastics,  swimming,  &c..  are  here,  however,  objects  of  private  study 
left  to  the  option  of  the  students. 

Besides  these  general  establishments,  there  exists  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions tor  particular  kinds  of  education,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Normal  school  or  school  for  future  masters  of  elementary  schools 
before  described. 

III.  Superior  Education. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  Hanover,  the  University 
of  Gottengen  is  open,  with  special  privileges,  to  the  students  of  Nassau, 
except  in  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  for  which  candidates  resort  to 
Marburg,  in  Hesse  Cassel. 

IV^     Industrial,  or  Technical  Training. 

The  government  has  not  undertaken  to  provide  directly  for  indus- 
trial ediiciUion,  but  makes  money  grants  in  aid  of  the  operations  of  a 
Society,  [called  Gewerbe-Vercin.]  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  man- 
^ufacturing  and   commercial   interests  of   the  Duchy.     The  following 
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notice  of  its  action  in  this  particular  is  taken  from  Twining's  '*  Letters 
on  the  Condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Nassau?^ 

Oue  of  the  most  important  steps  <»f  this  Society,  has  been  the  establishing  in 
various  parts  of  the  Duehy,  of  what  are  called  Gewerbe-achulen^  or  industrial 
Bch(H)ls.  consisting  of — 

Firstly,  Evening  classes,  (Apend-schuleriy)  held  in  winter  time  for  the  purpoee 
of  givinjj  young  Artizjms  and  otliers  an  useful  complement  to  their  elementary 
education,  in  such  branches  as  commercial  reckoning  and  correspondence,  and 
practical  geometry. 

Secondly^  Sun<lay  Classes,  (Soniag-8chulen^)  intended  for  departments  of 
study  which  are  not  so  well  taught  in  the  evening  as  by  daylight,  and  held  on 
Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  young  men,  chiefly  apprentices,  whose  occupations 
would  not  allow  them  to  attend  conveniently  during  the  week.  They  comprise 
the  various  branches  of  drawing  required  for  the  industrial  trades,  and  geometry 
applied  to  the  arts  of  design. 

According  to  the  annual  Report,  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Oewerbe' 
Verein^  on  the  11th  of  May,  1833,  by  the  able  Secretaiy,  J)r.  Gasselmann,  the 
Dumber  of  Industrial  Sclnx)ls  in  activity  in  various  parts  of  the  Duchy,  is  at  pres- 
ent twenty-five,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  about  two  thousand  students. 

A  Modeling  School  has  also  been  established  at  Weisbaden,  and  is  attended  at 
present  by  between  thirty-five  and  forty  .students. 

«  The  Report  gives  7419  florins,  or  about  618/.  sterling,  as  the  amount  expen- 
ded in  the  lust  financial  year«  for  founding  and  mainUiining  the  above  schools, 
whereof  about  two  thousand  florins  were  furnished  bv  the  Society,  and  four 
thou.sand  florins  were  covered  by  a  government  grant ;  the  remainder  was  sup- 
plied by  the  localities. 

To  secure  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  all 

who  pursue  any  trade,  there  is  a  legalized  system  of  apprenticeship, 

which  Mr.  Twining  tlius  describes. 

The  Would-be  Artizan  must  be  able  to  exhibit  pr«x)f  of  having  concluded  his 
atU;udance  at  echool,  (which  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  obligatory  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year.)  by  satisfactorily  passing  his  final  examination; 
he  must  also  have  p:issed  his  confirmation,  which  takes  place  about  the  same 
time  ;  it  is  preceded  for  a  considerable  period,  by  strict  religious  instruction,  and 
is  solemnized  by  both  Protestimts  and  Catholics  in  a  wty  impressive  manner. 

If  a  lad  is  quite  a  dunce,  and  especially  if  he  can  not  satisfactorily  get  through 
his  Catechism,  he  may  be  retained  under  tuition  another  year  5  or  if  his  vicious 
propensiti^  are  found  incorrij^ble  by  ordinaiy  means,  he  may  be  sent  off* to  a  dis- 
ciplinarian school,  (railed  Rettungs-haus.  One  of  these  establishments  was 
founded  in  1851,  near  the  little  town  of  iNassau,  by  the  Countt^«s  von  Giech,  and 
now  contains  about  ten  boys;  another  has  just  been  erected  near  Weisbaden  by 
a  pious  Evangelical  Society. 

If  all  is  tolerably  right,  the  lad  receives  in  due  form  his  educational  certificate, 
and  he  and  his  friends  set  about  looking  out  for  the  right  sort  of  sitop,  and  a 
oorafoi*table  master  ;  but  before  a  definite  agreement  is  come  to,  German  prudence 
steps  in  very  appropriately,  and  prescribes  two  weeks'  preliminary  trial.  If  this 
turns  out  to  mutual  satisfaction,  a  contract  is  drawn  up,  of  which  the  legalization 
is  obtained  with  very  little  expense,  or  none  at  all,  if  the  piirties  are  poor. 

P^or  ordinary  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  joiner,  baker,  &c., 
the  usual  terra  is  three  years,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master  varies 
from  thirty  to  sixty  florins,  ($12  to  $'20  ; )  or  a  term  of  four  years  is  as:rced  upon, 
without  payment,  the  work  of  the  apprentice  in  the  last  year  being  expected  to 
form  an  equivalent. 

With  respect  to  more  difiicult  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  watchmaker,  mech- 
anician, lithographer,  <fec.,  the  term  is  usually  three  or  four  years,  with  a  payment 
of  eighty  t(»  two  hundred  florins,  (S33  to  S»40.)  Some  few  trad»'s,  re<iuiring  lit- 
tle or  no  technical  training,  are  exceptional  with  regard  to  paynjcnts  ;  thu^p- 
prentiees  engaged  in  the  operations  of  building,  whitc'%vashing,  cVre.,  not  only  have 
nothing  to  pay,  but  receive  at  onee  a  daily  remuneration  of  a  few  kreuzers. 

In  no  ease  does  an  apprenticeship  last  longer  than  four  years  -^  s<i?*vv»aa  ^ve»^^A 
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ments  between  masters  and  apprentices  are  in  some  measure  obviated  by  the  ex- 
amination which  must  be  undergone  before  an  artizan  can  settle  anywhere  as  mas- 
ter 'j  but  in  all  oases  redress  is  facilitated  by  the  practice  of  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  by  installments,  so  that  one-third  or  one-half  the  amount  stands  over  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  term.  If  an  apprentice  has  just  cause  for  complaint,  he  is 
released  by  the  local  authorities  from  further  obligations  towards  his  master,  and 
his  friends  from  further  payment. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  t^rm,  the  apprentice  must  furnish  proof  of  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  by  executing  some  appropriate  piece  of  handiwork,  in  tho 
presence  of  the  official  judges  of  the  trade,  forming  a  kind  of  jury,  which,  from 
its  usefulness,  deserves  some  attention. 

Every  threo  years  the  masters  in  each  trade  residing  in  a  district,  or  in  a  group 
of  districts  if  the  trade  is  a  scarce  one,  assemble  to  elect,  or  re-elect,  three  repre- 
sentatives for  tho  purpose  of  examining  the  certificates,  and  of  testing  and  record- 
ing  the  abilities  of  industrial  candidates. 

If  tho  examiners  are  not  satisfied  with  the  young  man's  performance,  he  must 
find  means  of  improving  himself,  within  half-a-year,  against  another  trial ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  well  pleased,  ho  obtains  his  certificate  as  Geaelly  or  jour- 
neyman, and  sots  out  for  his  travels. 

When  the  Gesell  arrives  at  a  town,  ho  goes  forthwith  to  the  Herberge,  or  spe- 
cially appointed  inn  of  his  trade,  where  the  Herberge  Voter ^  (inn  father,)  from 
whom  he  is  entitled  to  receive  paternal  attentions  and  advice,  shows  him  a  regis- 
ter, in  the  form  of  a  slate,  or  blackboard,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  any* 
master  wanting  a  hand.  If  the  register  is  a  blank,  and  the  Gesell  has  no  cash 
in  purse  from  previous  savings,  he  may  claim  his  Viaticum,  or  traveling  money, 
which  is  either  paid  from  tlie  treasury  of  the  t^)wn,  or  from  a  subscription  purso 
of  the  trade,  or  made  up  by  small  donations  which  he  gets  at  the  several  work- 
shops of  his  calling,  where  he  applies  in  succession  for  that  purpose  ;  in  so  doing, 
he  generally  makes  good  his  claim  to  brotherly  assistance  by  some  token  which  be 
bears,  or  by  mysteriously  symbolicalical  signs  and  passwords,  analogous  to  those 
used  in  freemjisonry. 

At  Frankfort,  where  trade  affairs  are  reckoned  to  be  on  a  more  liberal,  or  more 
antiquated  footing  than  elsewhere,  an  itinerant  servant  of  the  prou<l  company  of 
h.iir-eutters  receives  from  a  special  purse  as  much  as  thirty-six  kreu/xTs,  (one 
shilling  ; )  but  this  may  be  accounted  exceptional,  and  in  the  frenerality  of  cases, 
the  total  amount  which  a  common  journeyman  obtains  by  legitimate  means,  is  no 
more  than  a  few  pence.  At  all  events,  the  sum  is  definitive  ;  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, no  further  sum  can  bo  claimed,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  next  morning's 
dawn  sees  our  wanderer  trudging  contentedly  onward,  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
with  a  boot  slicking  out  at  each  end  of  it,  and  his  faithful  pipe  dangling  at  the 
tide  of  his  mouth,  whilst  he  sings  some  classical  ditty  of  the  brotherhood. 

There  Was  a  time  when  tho  industrial  vocabulary  construed  the  \^-ord  fechten 
as  a  justifiable  kind  of  begging,  which  did  not  disgrace  a  needy  journeyman,  but 
now  it  is  inscribed  in  tho  black-book  of  the  police  ;  and  if  a  poor  fellow,  com- 
pelled by  sheer  necessity,  extends  an  unwilling  hand  toward  a  stranger,  and  a 
gend'arme  espies  him  in  the  act,  he  is  not  only  punished  with  arrest,  but  this  fact 
is  noted  down  in  his  pa8s-b<X)k,  and  subjects  him,  wherever  he  goes,  to  be 
watched  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  to  increased  severity  in  case  of  a  repetition 
of  the  offence. 

Befcre  the  journeyman  can  become  a  master  in  his  art,  or  profession,  and  fix  his 
abode  as  such  in  a  place  of  his  choice,  a  few  important  steps  remain  to  be  taken.  If  a 
native  of  another  stite,  he  must  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  one  of  which  he  wishes 
to  become  a  denizen  ;  if  merely  of  another  parish,  ho  must  still  get  admission  to 
parochial  rights,  wh'ch  arc  sometimes  expensive:  in  every  case,  he  is  required  to 
accomplish  single-handed,  for  strict  inspection  by  the  Prufungs  Commission, 
some  model  piece  of  workmanship,  sufficient  to  show,  not  merely  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill,  as  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  journeymanship,  but  his  thor- 
oufldi  knowledge  of  the  arcana  majora  of  liis  calling.  If  he  can  folbw  op 
th?display  orally,  with  theoretical  evidence,  he  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  forthwith 
to  the  llonorable  Company  of  the  Masters  of  the  Trade. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


I 

Austria  has  a  system*  of  education  which,  from  the  village  school  to  th« 
university,  in  gratuitously  open  to  nil,  and  which,  in  all  its  departments,  is 
based  on  religion,  and  governed  and  molded  by  the  Stjite.  Its  universality 
is  secured  not  by  direct  compulsion,  as  in  Prussia,  but  by  enactments  whicn 
render  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  and  educational  proficiency  neces- 
sary to  exercise  a  trade,  or  be  enjployed  as  a  workman,!  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  the  State  in  any  capacity,  or  to  be  married.  Besides  this,  it  is  made 
the  interest  of  tiie  wealthy  landholders  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  tenants  and  the  poor,  by  throwing  upon  them  the  support  of 
the  pauper  population. 

All  the  institutions  for  education  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  or 
Council  (the  llof-studien  Commission)  at  Vienna,  composed  of  laymen  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  at  the  head  of  which  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  placed  in  18-18.  It  is  the  duty  of  fliis  body  to  investigate  all  com- 
plaints against  these  institutions ;  suggest  and  prepare  plans  of  improve- 
ment, and  counsel  the  crown  in  all  matters  referred  to  them.  Under  them 
U  a  graduated  system  of  superintendence,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  by  the 
civil  and  spiritual  authorities  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  empire. 
The  bisliop  iind  his  consistory,  jointly  with  the  landestelle,  has  charge  of  all 
the  scliolastic  insiitutions  of  the  diocese  ;  the  rural  dean,  jointly  with  the  krei- 
samt,  of  those  of  a  district;  the  parochial  incumbent,  and  the  civil  commis- 
sary, those  of  a  parish.  This  general  arrangement  has  reference  to  the 
Catholic  establishment ;  but  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Protestant,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  churches  are  substituted  for  those  of  the  Catholic,  for  all  that 
regards  the  members  of  their  several  communions. 

There  are  six  classes  of  schools  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
education-board  ;  namely,  the  popular,  the  gymnasial,  the  pliilosophical,  the 
medico-chirurijicid,  the  juridical,  and  the  theological.  The  four  last  of  these 
form  sepaniiely  the  objects  of  various  special  institutions;  and,  combined 
together,  they  constitute  the  four  faculties  of  the  universities. 

The  gymuiisium  is  the  school  for  classical  learning,  mathematics,  and  ele- 
mentary philosophy. 

The  popular  schools  comprehend  the  establishments  of  various  degrees, 
in  which  instruction  is  imparted  of  a  more  practiciil  character,  to  those  whose 
station  in  life  does  not  fit  them  for  the  study  of  the  learned  languages.  The 
lowest  of  these  are  the  volks-schulen^  or,  as  they  are  ot\cn  termed,  the  trivial 
or  the  German  schools,  estiiblished,  or  intended  to  be  established,  in  every 
district  or  parish  of  town  or  county,  for  the  primary  instruction  in  religion 

*  The  ToUowing  account  of  thQ  educational  system  of  Austria  is  abridged  mainly  from  Turn* 
bulPa  Auatria. 

t  TumbuU  montioni  an  instance  of  a  lan^e  mnnufacturer  in  Bohemia,  who  was  fined  fbr  \ 
ploying  a  workman  nut  pruvidod  with  the  requtaite  cr»rilflc&tes  of  education. 
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and  morality,  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  In  the  larger  places  are  also 
numerous  upper  schools,  haupt-schvlen,  wherein  a  somewhat  more  extended 
education  is  given,  for  persons  designed  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  other 
similar  pursuits.  These  have  an  upper  class  called  Wiederholungs-schulen, 
or  Repetition  Schools,  who  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  elementary  geom- 
etry, and  geography,  and  with  it  is  combined  a  Normal  School  for  teachers 
in  the  volks-schulen.  In  the  larger  towns  are  also  commercial  academies, 
termed  reaUschulen^  in  which  are  comprised  two  divisions  of  scholars:  the 
one  general,  receiving  instruction  in  accounts,  geography,  and  history ;  the 
other  special,  having,  in  addition  thereto,  teachers  in  book-keeping  and  the 
principles  of  trade  for  mercantile  pupils,  in  natural  history  and  rural  econo- 
my for  those  intended  for  agricultural  life,  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
principles  of  art  for  students  in  the  higher  arts,  and  in  various  foreign  lan- 
guages, especially  English,  French,  ana  Italian,  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
receive  such  instruction.  In  the  volks-schulen  girls  are  taught,  except  in  rare 
instances,  in  separate  rooms  from  the  boys ;  and  for  the  superior  instruction 
of  females  there  are  distinct  establishments  corresponding  with  the  haupt- 
schulen  and  real-schulen  of  the  boys,  many  of  them  manjiged  and  directed 
by  certain  communities  of  nuns,  which  are  especially  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  Industrial  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  for  both  sexes, 
are  also  in  some  parts  combined  with  these  more  general  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  but  the  expenses  attending  such  establishments  prevent  their  being 
very  numerous. 

The  establishments  thus  last  described  constitute  the  class  of  popular 
schools.  The  next  above  these  are  the  eymnasial ;  of  which  there  are  one, 
or  two,  or  several,  in  each  district,  accoraing  to  the  extent  of  its  population. 
The  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  are  divided  into  several  classes:  the  earlier 
ones  are  taught  in  religion,  moral  philosophy,  elementary  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  Latin  philology.  To  these  subjects  are  added,  for  the  more 
advanced  classes — partly  as  perfect  courses  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  partly 
as  introductory  to  the  higher  instruction  in  the  Siime  branches  at  the  lyceum 
or  university — general  history  (and  especially  that  of  Austria),  classical  lit- 
erature, Greek  philology,  oesfhetics  (namely,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arts),  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Above  tiie  gymna- 
sium are  the  eigiit  universities  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  Lemberg, 
Gratz,  Olmutz,  and  Innspruck  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Hungarian  uni- 
versity at  Pesth.  These  are  divided  into  two  orders — those  of  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, Padua,  Pavia,  and  Pesth,  are  of  the  first,  having  chairs  for  all  the  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  the  others  have  a 
smaller  number — as,  for  instance,  Gratz,  which  has  but  three,  having  no  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine,  and  Lemberg,  wiiich  has  only  two.  In  further  ad- 
dition, according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  professorships  are  estab- 
lished, either  at  the  gymnasium,  the  lyceum,  or  the  university,  in  the  Italian 
and  Oriental  languages,  in  theoretical  agriculture,  astronomy,  chemistr) 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  science. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  capit4ils,  where  no  univcrdty  exists  (in  such 
towns,  for  instance,  as  Linz,  Laybach,  Klagenfurt,  (fee),  there  is  an  institu- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Lyceum,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  minor  uni- 
versity ;  wherein  public  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  some  or  all  of  the 
four  faculties,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  degree  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  taken  at  the  lyceum  in  any  of  the  faculties ;  but  certificates  may 
be  there  obtiiined,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  universities, 
for  a  large  number  of  cases  where  certificates  are  required,  and  for  youths 
who  require  them  not,  the  education  of  the  lyceum,  extending  as  it  aoes  to 
the  highest  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  natural  philosophy,  answers  every 
purpose  of  general  education.  Of  these  lyceums,  there  are,  in  the  empire, 
twenty-three  under  Roman  Catholic  direction ;  besides  eleven  Protestant, 
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Lutheran  or  Calvinist,  and  one  Unitarian.  For  the  instruction  of  the  He- 
brew subjects  the|*e  are  gymna.siums  and  other  schools,  wherein  the  same 
books  are  read  iis  in  the  general  cstiiblishments  ot*  the  empire,  except  only 
that  works  of  Jewish  are  substituted  for  those  of  Cliristian  theology.  In 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  the  government  establishments  are  very  nu- 
merous :  medical  and  surgical  academies,  clerical  academies,  polytechnic 
schools,  militiiry  institutions  in  all  branches,  and  a  college  for  the  Eastern 
liinguages,  &c. 

The  popular  schools  are  inspected  and  directed  by  the  parochial  incum- 
bent, who,  wi;h  a  view  to  this  duty,  is  bound  to  receive  instruction,  previous 
to  his  induction  to  a  benefice,  in  the  system  of  scholastic  management,  or, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  language  of  the  edicts,  the  science  of  ptcda^ogy.  He  is 
required,  at  Iciist  twice  a  week,  at  cert^iin  fixed  hours,  to  examine  and  cate- 
cliise  the  pupds,  and  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction ;  the  parish  or 
district  being  obliged  to' provide  him  with  a  carriage  for  that  purpose,  when 
the  schools  to  be  visited  are  distant  from  his  residence.  He  orders  removals 
from  lower  to  higher  chisses,  and  grants  those  certificates,  without  which  no 
pupil  can  pass  from  the  popular  school  to  the  gymnasium.  He  is  bound  to 
render,  periodically,  statistical  and  discriminating  returns  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  both  to  his  spiritual  superior  and  to  the  kreisamt;  to  urge  on  pa- 
rents the  great  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring;  and  to  supply 
books  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them,  and  clothes  (so  far  as  the 
poor  fund  or  private  contribution  may  enable  him  to  do  so)  to  such  as,  for 
want  of  clothing,  are  prevented  attending  the  schools.  Where  children  of 
ditTerent  creeds  are  intermixed  in  one  school,  religious  instruction  and  cate- 
chization  is  confined  to  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  attend- 
ance,  during  which  hour  the  non-Romanists  are  dismissed,  to  receive  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  from  their  respective  pastors ;  but  where  the  number  of 
non-Romanists  is  sufficiently  great  to  support  a  separate  school,  the  minister 
of  that  persuasion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  charged  exclusively  with  the  same 
duties  as,  in  the  general  schools,  are  imposed  on  the  parish  priest.  To  min- 
isters of  all  professions  an  equal  recourse  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinances, 
allowed  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  fund  and  of  the  grants  from  the  kreisamt.  If 
the  schools  be  too  distant  or  too  numerous  for  ihe  proper  supervision  of  the 
local  minister,  a  separate  instructor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  school 
be  Protestant,  by  the  provincial  superintendent;  and,  for  the  jteitors  of  all 
denominations,  the  expense  of  a  carriage  is  equally  borne  By  the  public. 
Except  in  the  points  above  enumerated,  the  parochial  minister  has  no  power 
to  act,  but  only  to  report ;  in  all  those  connected  with  defects  or  deficiencies 
of  the  buildings,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  commissary,  reports  to  the 
kreisamt,  and  in  those  of  merely  scholastic  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  teachers,  he  addresses  his  remarks  to  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, 

'  The  teachers  at  all  the  popular  vSchools  are  required  to  produce  testimo- 
nials from  the  Normal  School  at  which  they  have  been  instructed,  and  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  diocesan  consistory,  or  from  the  provincial 
chief  of  any  special  religions  for  which  they  may  be  intended,  but  require 
in  all  cases  the  confirmation  of  the  landestclle.  They  are  provided  with 
residences  attached  to  the  schools,  together  with  fixed  stipends  during  good 
health  and  good  conduct,  and  are  allowcil  superannuation  pensions,  which, 
if  they  shall  have  served  for  a  period  often  years,  are  extended  to  their  wid- 
ows, and  to  their  orphans  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Each  district  has  an  aufsehcr^  or  inspector  (named  by  the  bishop  from 
among  the  parochial  clergy  holding  benefices  therein),  who  compiles  detailed 
statements  on  every  point  connected  with  education,  for  his  spiritual  supe- 
rior, and  for  the  kreis«imt.  Once  a  year  he  makes  a  tour  of  personal  inspec- 
tion, examines  the  pupils,  distributes  rewards  to  the  best  scholars,  and  su^^tic- 
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vises  alike  both  the  ministry  and  the  teachers;  most  especially  enforcing  the 
rule,  that  thot^e  booI\.s  only  shall  be  used,  and  those  instructions  only  be 
given,  which  have  been  commanded  by  imperial  edict.  Above  these  district 
inspectors,  each  diocese  has  a  higher  officer,  under  the  name  of  oberaufseher, 
or  inspector-general,  who  is  named  by  the  crown,  and  is  in  most  cases  a 
member  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  His  supervision  extends  not  to  the  volks^ 
schulen  only,  but  also  to  the  real  and  the  haupt-schtUen ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses lie  is  the  dii^lrict -inspector  for  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  the  wspect- 
or-general  for  the  whole  diocese.  He  is  the  official  referee,  whose  opinion 
the  consistory  are  bound  to  demand  in  every  exercise  of  their  educational 
functions,  and  by  whom  they  are  in  fact  principally  guidea;  since  every 
matter  wherein  their  sentiments  may  not  agree  with  his,  must  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  landestelle.  He  examines  and  certifies  teachers  for 
appointment  by  the  consistory  ;  receives  quarterly  statements  in  nil  details 
from  his  subordinate  inspectors,  and  embodies  them  into  general  reports, 
for  the  landestelle  and  the  crown;  finally,  as  supervisor  of  sj)iritual  in- 
struction, he  examines  candidates  for  orders,  and  novices  for  monastic  vows, 
and  grants  certain  testimonials  of  proficiency  which  are  indispensable  for 
their  admission. 

To  the  ejriscopal  cojmstories^  headed  by  the  bishop,  is  committed  the 
general  supervision  of  all  the  scholastic  concerns  of  the  diocese,  the  regu- 
mtions  of  matters  of  discipline,  the  communication  of  instruction,  and  the 
investigation  of  delinquencies.  It  is  a  part  of  their  functions  to  order  the 
erection  of  schools,  to  appoint  the  teachers,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  teachers  in  sickness  or  in  age,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans, 
when  entitled  to  them  ;  but  in  tliese  points,  as  in  all  others  which  involve 
any  exercise  of  real  authority,  patronage,  or  influence,  their  acts  are  invalid 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  For  the  professors  of  non- 
Romanist  creeds,  these  respective  functions  arc  discharged  in  their  several 
gradations  by  ofiic<.Ts  of  their  own  persuasion.  The  Protestant  seniors  and 
super in(en(hiUs  are  the  district-inspectors  and  the  provincial  inspectors-gen- 
eral for  their  respective  communities;  and  the  functions  of  the  diocesan 
consistories  are  transferred  to  the  central  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  consist- 
ories at  Vienna, 

The  schools  of  higher  degree,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Lyceum,  the  Theo- 
logical Semij^ry,  and  the  University,  are  all,  as  well  as  the  popular  schools, 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  and  his  consistory ; 
but  these  depend  more  immediately  on  the  educational  board  at  Vienna. 
Over  each  of  them  presides  a  director,  who  is  charged  with  the  general  man- 
agement, in  point  both  of  discipline  and  instruction,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  board,  or  the  edicts  of  the  emperor.  The  various  professors  and 
teachers  are  all  either  named  or  approved  by  the  I.indestclle,  or  the  educa- 
tional board;  the  same  discriminating  precautions  being  adopted  as  at  the 
Sopular  schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  profess  non- 
Lomish  creeds.  In  every  station,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  education, 
the  pupils  are  subjected  to  half-yearly  examinations  by  authorized  visitors ; 
and  from  the  result  of  these  examinations,  lus  well  as  from  the  testimonials 
which  each  is  bound  to  produce  as  to  moral  conduct,  and  also  as  to  religious 
knowledge  from  the  minister  of  his  communion,  the  director  forms  the  re- 
ports which  are  furnished  to  the  governnu-nt. 

For  the  erection  of /w^/m/nr  schools,  certain  rules  arc  laid  down  which  in- 
sure their  erection  as  occasion  may  require.  Although  no  ordinances  com- 
pel education,  yet  the  inducements  held  out  to  desire  it  are  so  great,  that  for 
schools  of  this  des<*ription  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  partly 
arising  from  the  people  themselves,  and  partly  instigated  by  the  spiritual  and 
civil  authorities ;  and,  indeed,  so  urgent  have  of  late  years  been  ajiplieations 
to  this  effect,  that  it  has  become  a  UMual,  although  not  universal  practice,  to 
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require  of  the  parishioners,  or  the  inhnbitants  of  the  district  petitioning,  that 
they  shall  bind  themselves  by  voluntary  assessment  to  bear  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  attendant  expenses.  After  the  locality  has  been  fixed  by  the 
aufseher  and  the  kreisamt,  it  depends  on  the  landestelle  to  issue  the  decree 
that  the  school  be  built ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  law  then  provides  for  its 
gratuitous  erection  and  completion.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  grant 
the  land  and  the  materials ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  supply  the  la- 
bor ;  and  the  patron  of  the  parochial  benefice  the  internal  fittings-up ;  all 
subsequent  repairs,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  buildings  for  temporary  accom- 
modation, being  a  charge  on  these  three  parties  jointly. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  tliese  ample  providons  for  general  education, 
it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  certain  classes  possess 
large  pecuniary  means  and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  instruction  cannot  be 
absolutely  confined  to  public  mstitutions.  In  Vienna  and  other  cities,  many 
academic  establishments  of  a  superior  order  exist,  endowed  in  the  manner 
of  our  public  schools  ;  and  in  these,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  be- 
fore mentioned,  wherein  boarders  are  permitted  to  be  received,  or,  finally, 
under  private  tutors  in  their  own  families,  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 
classes  receive  their  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary  of  the  system  of  primary  schools 

in  Austria,  we  present  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  inspection  of  teach- 
ers and  schools.  The  law  requires  that  every  district  inspector,  or  over- 
seer, must  take  care — 

1.  That  his  district  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  school-buildings ;  and 
for  this  end,  he  is  emixjwered,  in  coujunctiou  with  the  village  or  town  n)agisti*ate8, 
to  levy  a  sclHjol-rate  uimmi  the  householders  of  his  district. 

2.  That  all  the  new  school-buildings,  which  .ire  erected  from  time  to  time  in  his 
district,  are  built  in  healthy  situations,  not  near  any  noisy  workshops,  or  any 
swamp  or  bad  smells ;  th.nt  the  class-rooms  are  built  according  to  the  plans,  which 
liave  been  prescribed  by  government ;  that  the  class-rooms  are  well  provided 
with  d©*ks,  forms,  writinj^- boards,  maps,  and  all  necessary  school  apparatus. 

3.  That  the  school-buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  well  and  frequently  white 
washed,  and  well  warmed  and  lighted. 

4.  Tnat  a  good  and  suitable  house  is  provided  for  the  teachers  and  their  &mi- 
lies,  and  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  condition  and  fit  for  their  use. 

5.  That  the  cure  of  each  parish  regularly  inspects  his  school ;  that  he  watches 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  teacher ;  that  he  examines  the  scholars  fre- 
quently ;  and  that  he  aids  the  teacher  by  his  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance. 

6.  That  the  parishioners  send  all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  to  school  regularly,  and  tliat  tliey  pay  the  weekly  school-fees  in  a 
regular  manner. 

7.  That  each  parochial  magistrate  is  zealous,  in  enforcing  a  regular  school  at- 
tendance, in  supporting  the  teachers,  and  in  protecting  them  from  the  least  disre- 
spectful treatment. 

8.  That  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
district  are  forwarded  to  the  county  educational  magistrates  :  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
required  to  forward  a  general  report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  whole 
country  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Vienna. 

By  these  means  the  government  in  Vienna  is  informed  every  year  of  the  actual 
■tate  and  prt^ess  of  education,  throughout  every  parish  of  their  great  empire ;  of 
the  wants  and  difficulties  of  those  districts  which  require  assistance  ;  of  the  results 
of  particular  experiments  in  particular  schools,  in  tlie  remotest  provinces ;  and  of 
the  actual  number  of  children  in  each  county,  who  have  not  attended  the  classes 
with  sufficient  regularity. 

Each  inspector  must  visit  all  the  primary  schools  in  his  district  at 

least  once  every  year. 

For  this  purpose  ho  is  required  to  divide  all  the  schools  in  hit  district  xxv^Vqnc^ 
parts,  and  to  visit  one  of  these  in  the  latter  part  of  oue  '^'ew,  wcv^  \iv  ^^  ^vlxVj  \«s\. 
«f  the  succeeding  year,  so  as  to  sec  each  scho  j\  in  »pT\i\g  ivn^  N^XuVit  X!\\kx\v«\.^^  . 
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The  overseer  is  required  to  give  public  notice  some  time  previously  of  his  intcn 
tion  to  visit  any  school,  and  of  the  day  upon  which  he  will  publicly  examine  it. 

The  law  requires  the  parochial  magistrates,  the  religious  minister,  to  whose  sect 
the  school  belongs,  and  a  committee  of  the  householders  of  the  parish,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  examination,  and  impose  a  penalty  on  any  of  those  persons,  who  absents 
himself  without  satisfactory  excuse.  The  overseer  is  required  to  write  down  tho 
names  of  the  ubHcntees,  in  order  that  the  magistrates  may  be  informed,  and  may 
impose  a  legal  fine  to  which  their  absence  renders  them  liable. 

The  teacher  is  required  by  law  to  give  all  his  children  notice  of  the  day,  on 
which  the  examination  will  take  place,  and  to  order  them  all  to  attend  at  a  certain 
hour.  He  is  also  required  to  bring  the  book,  in  which  the  daily  absentees  are 
marked  down,  the  copy-bot)ks  and  exercises  of  the  scholars,  the  monthly  register 
of  the  way,  in  which  each  child  has  attended  to  his  work,  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress the  clat«si's  have  made  in  the  several  subjects  of  instruction,  and  any  notes  or 
observations  he  may  have  made  in  his  note-book  for  the  inspector.  These  several 
documents  are  laid  before  the  overseer  at  the  public  examination,  and  are  examined 
by  him.  Tho  knowledge  that  this  will  be  done  stimulates  both  scholars  and 
teachers,  as  each  is  as  unwilling  to  be  reproved  for  carelessness  or  incompetency, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  be  praised  for  industry  and  skill. 

The  law  next  directs  each  overseer — 

1.  To  examine  what  character  the  teacher  has  home  in  his  neighborhood  ;  how 
he  acts  toward  his  scholars,  and  toward  those  who  live  about  Lim  *,  whether  he 
teaches  skillfully  or  not ;  what  methods  of  teaching  he  pursues ;  whether  he  is  in- 
dustrious and  zealous  in  his  work,  and  whether  he  continues  to  aim  at  self-im- 
provement 

2.  To  examine  the  registers  of  the  school,  and  to  observe,  how  oHen  each  cliild 
has  been  absent  from  the  dasses  ;  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  children  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  play-ground,  the  manner  in  which  they  answer  the  questions  put 
to  them,  their  demeanor  to  one  another  and  to  their  teachers,  their  appearance, 
cleanfmess,  and  the  state  of  their  health. 

3.  To  observe  what  interest  the  parishioners  and  parents  take  in  the  state  of  tho 
school,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children  ;  how  far  they  assist  the  teacher  to 
secure  a  repjular  attendance  ;  what  excuses  they  generally  make  for  the  occasional 
absences  of  their  children ;  with  what  degree  of  respect  they  treat  the  teachers ; 
and  whether  they  pay  the  weekly  school-pence  regularly. 

4.  To  observe  the  state  of  the  school-buildings,  whether  thev  arc  built  in  a 
healthy  locality,  and  after  a  good  and  reasonable  plan  ;  whether  tho  class-rooms 
are  dr}'  and  light ;  whether  they  are  furnished  with  sufficient  school -apparatus ; 
and  whether  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient  quantities  of  fuel  for  tlie  da'ly  con- 
sumption during  winter. 

5.  AVliether  the  religious  ministers  of  the  sect,  to  which  tl»e  majority  of  tho 
scholars  belongs,  visits  and  inspects  the  school-classes  often ;  whether  he  treats  tho 
teachers  in  a  wise  and  judicious  manner ;  whether  he  uses  his  influence  among 
the  parents  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  at  school  ;  and  whether  he  attempts  to 
diminish  any  little  misunderstandings  between  the  teachers  and  parishioners,  when 
any  such  arise. 

6.  Whether  the  civil  magistrates  are  strict  in  punishing  any  infraction  of  the 
school  regulations. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  require,  that  as  soon  as  the  overseer  has  examined  the 
lists,  &c.,  laid  before  him,  he  shall  commence  the  examination.  It  is  formally 
opened  by  a  short  prayer  and  a  speech.  After  this  the  overseer  examines  the  chil- 
dren, class  after  class,  beginning  with  the  first. 

He  first  requires  the  children  to  read  aloud  something  selected  from  their 
school-books,  and  then  questions  them  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  exercise. 

He  selects  some  particular  child  to  answer  each  question  he  asks,  and  does  not 
a]k)W  the  whole  chiss  to  shout  an  answer  to  it  simultaneously,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  some  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  others. 

The  overseer  then  dictates  something  to  the  school,  and  requires  them  to  write 
trom  his  dictation.  The  scholars  are  then  made  to  write  "a  copy,  and  are  afterward 
examined  in  arithmetic  and  mental  calculation. 

The  oTcrseer  is  particularly  required  to  obs4.'rve,  during  the  course  of  the  examin- 
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ation,  whether  there  are  any  scholani,  who  appear  to  have  boon  neglected  by  the 
teachers,  or  whether  the  instruction  has  been  bestowed  equally  upon  all. 

Tile  law  requires  the  overseer  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  to  read  aloud 
to  Uie  whole  meeting,  the  names  of  the  twelve  scholars,  who  in  his  opinion 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  their  studies,  or  who  have  evidently  been  the 
most  industrious ;  to  praise  tlicm  publicly  fur  their  industry  and  ability,  and  to  en- 
oourage  them  and  all  the  rest  of  the  scholars  to  renewed  exertion. 

The  overseer  is  next  required  to  publicly  reprove  any  scholar,  who  has  been  very 
idle  or  negligent  in  his  studies,  or  in  )iis  attendance,  and  then  to  urge  the  children 
to  make  fresh  exertion  to  prepare  for  the  next  public  examination. 

After  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  overseer  orders  whatever  repairs  the 
school-building  stand  in  need  of,  and  whatever  books  and  apparatus  are  required 
for  the  class-rooms.  He  then  asks  the  parochial  magistrates  and  clergy  privately, 
if  they  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  teachers,  and  if  they  have,  he  examines 
into  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  acts  between  the  parties  as  impartial  judge.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teachers  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  parochial 
authorities,  they  state  it  to  the  overseer,  and  he,  after  examining  into  the  matter, 
decides  upon  it  as  an  arbitrator,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  no  need  to  point  out  how  these  visits  of  the  representative  of  the  central 
governments  stimulate  all  the  t^'achers,  children,  and  parishioners.  Each  is  afraid 
to  be  found  behindhand  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  and  each  is  desirous  to 
merit  public  praise  for  his  efforts  and  success.  The  teacher  is  protected  from  neg- 
lect, insult,  or  injudicious  interference,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  kept  under  a 
wholesome  check.  His  close  connection  with  the  emissary  of  the  government  of 
the  empire,  gives  him  a  standing  among  his  neighbors,  and  covers  himself  and  his 
office  with  the  respect  of  the  people. 

The  law  respecting  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school  prescribes  as 
follows : 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  s<'hool  must  be  a  person  of  good  sense,  having  a  good, 
dear  pronunciation,  good  health,  and  a  sound  constitution. 

The  teacher  must  not  merely  understand  the  science  of  pedagogy,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  practice  it.  In  order  that  he  may  do  this,  he  mu.st  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  having  obtained  his  diploma  ;  he  must  afterward  seek  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  of  able  and  scientitic  works  upon  this  science ;  he  must  make 
and  note  down  observations  on  the  results  of  dift'orent  methods;  he  must  not  feel 
ashamed  to  learn  from  other  teachers,  or  even  from  his  own  assistants  ;  and  he 
must  attend  to  the  remarks  and  advice  of  the  inspectors. 

He  must  be  careful  to  speak  clearly  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  his 
class,  when  giving  instruction. 

He  must  be  careful  not  tn  neglect  any  of  his  scholai*s,  by  attending  too  exdu- 
«vely  to  the  more  clever  children. 

He  must  be  particularly  careful  to  make  his  scliolars  obedient,  orderly,  and  quiet 
in  their  classes,  industrious,  modest,  clean,  and  polite. 

He  must  never  endure  a  lie,  and  must  prevent  tale-telling,  teazing,  and  vexing 
of  one  scholar  by  another,  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  in  8ehof)l,  eating  during 
the  hours  of  instruction,  frequent  g<»ing  out  of  the  elass-rooni.  careless  sitting  pos- 
tures, and  concealment  of  the  hands. 

He  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  any  unneeespary  loitering  in  coming  to 
school,  or  in  returning  home,  all  rough  Imndlinfir  of  the  jieluMil-lxxiks,  loud  and  un- 
seemly shouting  and  screaming,  and  minjjling  of  the  boys  and  girls,  &c. 

He  must  take  care  that  the  children  are  clean  ;  that  they  come  to  school  with 
clean  hands  and  faces,  with  cut  nails,  with  combed  hair,  and  with  tidy  clothes. 

He  must  warn  the  children  not  to  drink,  or  to  lie  down  upon  the  cold  ground, 
when  they  are  hot. 

He  must  warn  the  children  against  eating  roots  or  berries,  whose  properties  they 
do  not  know,  and  against  playing  near  deep  water,  or  in  public  strtvts. 

In  winter  he  must  take  care  that  the  children  shake  the  snow  from  their  clothes 
and  shoes  outside  the  school  door. 

Ho  must  scud  unhealthy  children  home  again,  and  prevent  them  mingling  with 
the  others 
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lie  must  take  care  that  the  school-room  is  kept  sufficiently  worm  ;  that  it  is  well 
aired  when  the  children  are  out,  and  tliat  it  is  well  cleaned  every  second  day. 

In  order  to  make  the  soiiolars  industrious  and  obedient,  the  teacher  must  win 
the  respect  of  his  scholars ;  lie  can  not  do  this  by  a  sulk;n,  angry  countenance,  or 
by  using  the  ruler,  or  by  making  a  noise ;  but  by  evincing  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ncM,  by  command  over  himself^  and  by  a  manly,  sensible,  and  unchangeable 
beluivior. 

If  the  teacher  leaves  his  cla»-room  oClcn  in  the  day,  or  is  inattentive  or  careless 
in  his  manner  of  imparting  instruction,  or  is  laz>\  impatient,  or  irritable,  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  his  scholars  will  bo  disorderly,  and  will  gain  Uttle  or  no  good 
ttom  their  school  attendance. 

Tlie  teacher  must  guard  against  the  extremes  of  both  kindness  and  harshness ; 
he  must  act  like  an  affectionate,  but  sensible  lather ;  ho  must  make  a  great  distinc- 
tkjn  between  his  manner  of  reproving  acts  of  mere  childish  carelessness,  and 
actual  sins ;  he  must  never  employ  severe  punishments,  as  long  as  he  can  hope  to 
racceed  by  milder  means ;  and  he  must  avoid  any  thing  like  un&imcas  in  his 
pruses  and  punishments. 

The  teacher  must  carefully  avoid  hastily  resorting  to  the  rod  ;  he  must  never 
box  a  child's  ears  ;  or  pull  or  pinch  them  ;  or  puU  its  liair  ;  or  hit  Iiim  on  the 
head,  or  any  tender  part ;  or  use  any  other  instrument  of  punishment,  tlian  a  rod 
or  stick  ;  and  that  only  in  cases  of  great  fiiults.  Kven  in  these  eases,  this  kind  of 
punishment  may  only  be  administered  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
overseer,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  in  their  presence. 

The  teacher  must  take  care  to  be  polite  and  friendly  to  the  parents  of  his  schol- 
ars ;  if  he  is  obliged  to  complain  to  any  of  them  of  their  children,  ho  must  do  it, 
without  showing  any  thing  like  personal  irritation  ;  he  must  never  send  his  com- 
4>laint8  to  them  by  any  of  his  scholars,  or  by  third  persons ;  for,  by  such  means 
mistakes  are  easily  made,  and  unkind  feelings  are  often  excited. 

If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  speak  severely  to  any  one,  he  must  bo  careful  not  to 
do  so  in  the  presence  (»f  his  children. 

The  teacher  must  not  engage  in  any  trade  or  business ;  he  must  not  keep  a  shop, 
he  must  not  play  music  at  public  festivities,  and  he  must  avoid  all  companies  and 
places,  which  would  be  likely  to  tlirow  any  suspicion  on  his  character,  or  to 
mjure  his  reputation. 
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XIY.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  WIRTEMBERG. 


WiRTEMBERO  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  German  states  to  establish 
a  graduated  system  of  public  instruction,  from  the  common  school  to  tlie 
university,  and  has  always  shared  largely  in  all  the  educational  move- 
ments of  Germany.  The  framework  of  the  school  system  in  operation 
in  1S48,  was  subf?tantially  the  same  as  it  was  in  153S,  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  for  new  institutions  and  a  more 
liberal  and  practical  instruction.  Witli  a  population  of  1,750.000  there 
were  the  following  institutions,  aided  by  the  government,  in  1S47: 

One  University  at  Tubingen,  with  six  faculties,  seventy-one  professors, 
and  bOO  students. 

Nine  Real  Schools,  with  seventy  teachere. 

Six  Gymnasifi,  each  with  ten  professors  and  three  assistants,  (that  at 
Stultgtirt  has  twenty-six  professors.) 

Five  Lycea,  each  with  seven  teachers. 

Eighty-seven  Latin  Schools,  in  which  eighty-six  classical  teachers,  sixty- 
Bix  real  teachers,  and  forty-four  assistants  are  employed. 

One  Protestant  Theological  Seminary  at  Tubingen,  with  fifteen  teach- 
ers, and  four  prcimratory  theological  schools  in  other  parts,  each  having 
six  teachers  and  thirty  pupils. 

One  Catholic  Theological  Seminary. 

One  Polytechnic  School,  with  twenty-one  teachers  and  a  course  of  in- 
struction embracing  four  yciirs,  for  engineers,  architects.  &.c. 

One  Institute  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenhcin,  the  moat 
complete  agricultural  establishment  in  Europe. 

One  Veterinary  School,  with  five  professors. 

Two  Orphan  Houses,  each  having  278  orphans. 

Seven  Schools  of  Art  and  Drawing. 

One  Superior  Seminary  for  Protestant  girls,  at  Obenstenfcld,  with 
eleven  teachers. 

One  Superior  Seminary  for  Catholic  girls,  at  Stuttgart,  with  thirteen 
male  teachers,  and  thirteen  female  teachers. 

One  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind. 

One  thousand  tbur  hundred  and  fifty-five  Protestant  Common  Schools 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Catholic  Schools. 

Six  Teachers'  Seminaries. 

These  institutions,  providing  on  a  liberal  scale  for  the  educational 
wants  of  the  whole  community,  arc  all  in  someway  aided  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  subject  to  its  supervision  through  the  Home  Department 
Subordinate  to  this  department  is  the  Evangelical  Consistory,  having 
charge  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  Church  Council,  having  charge  of  the 
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Catholic  seminaries,  of  the  higher  grade.  Below  these,  for  each  of  the 
four  circles,  or  districts  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  there  are  Su- 
perintendents of  each  denomination,  for  the  Real  and  Latin  Schools;  and 
School  Inspectors  for  the  Common  Schools;  and  Directors  of  School 
Conferences,  (Teachers'  Institutes,)  which  are  held  four  times  in  each 
year,  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  at  different  points. 

Each  locality^  comprisinpf  thirty  families,  is  compelled  by  law  to  have  a 
primary  school.  Localities  cx)ntaining  a  population  of  less  than  thirty  fam- 
ilies, are  compelled  by  law  to  unite  with  a  neighboring  locality  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school.  If  the  neighboring  locality  is  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  and  a  half  English  miles,  or  the  road  thereto  dangerous, 
then  the  Government  Committee  of  Education  can  decree  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  school  even  for  fifteen  families. 

If  in  a  community  of  different  religious  confessions  the  minority  com- 
prises sixty  families,  they  may  claim  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
school  of  their  own  confession  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community. 
The  expenses  are  paid  by  the  whole  community,  without  regard  to  reli- 
gious confessions,  and  by  each  individual  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  him.  In  poor  communities  the  government  contributes  in 
part  toward  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  and  repairs  of  the  school. 

The  salaries  of  the  schoolmaster  are,  in  places  containing  4000  inhabit- 
ants. 350  florins*  and  house-rent ;  in  places  containing  less  than  4000  and 
more  than  2000  inhabitants,  300  florins,  and  house-rent  In  a  school 
where  more  than  sixty  scholars  attend,  250  florins,  and  house-rent  In  a 
Bchool  where  less  than  sixty  scholars  attend,  200  florins,  and  house-rent 

Second  schoolmasters  receive  a  salary  of  150  florins,  and  are  allowed 
one  room  and  fuel.  An  assistant  schoolmaster  (candidate)  receives  a 
salary  of  120  florins.  In  a  school  where  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds 
ninety,  two  schoolmasters  are  allowed  ;  if  more  than  180  scholars,  three 
schoolmasters;  if  more  than  270  scholars,  four  schoolmasters;  and  so  on 
in  proportion. 

The  school  hours  are,  in  summer,  four  hours  per  day ;  in  winter,  six 
hours  per  day. 

The  school  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  clerg)rman  of  the  confession 
to  which  the  schoolmaster  belongs,  and  under  the  control  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

There  is  in  each  district  a  special  school  inspector,  who  is  a  clergyman. 
The  visitation  of  the  schools  is  made  by  the  school  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  clergyman,  and  the  presbytery  of  the  community.  The  attend- 
ance of  every  child  at  the  primary  school  is  compulsory,  unless  he  fre- 
quents a  superior  school,  or  receives  private  instruction,  such  as  he  would 
obtain  at  the  primary  school.  If  parents  forbid  their  children's  attendance 
at  the  school,  or  do  not  allow  their  receiving  private  instruction,  they  subject 
themselves  to  a  fine,  and  even  imprisonment;  and  if  afterward  they  should 
•till  refuse  to  allow  the  children  to  attend  the  school,  then  the  police  is  re- 
quested to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  compel  the  children  to  visit  the 
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•chool.  If  a  child,  by  reason  of  health  or  otherwise,  is  unable  to  attend 
the  public  school,  then  the  parents  or  guardians  are  obliged  to  see  that  he 
receive  private  instruction,  and,  if  unable  to  pay  for  it,  the  community  is 
obliged  to  supply  the  means.  Children  who  have  not  frequented  the  pri- 
mary schools,  are  equally  obliged  to  attend  the  public  examinations. 

The  right  of  selecting  a  teacher  for  a  vacant  school  belongs  to  the  locial- 
ity,  but  in  many  instances,  the  locality  has  ceded  this  right  lo  the  author- 
ities having  the  supervision  of  the  seminaries.  The  professional  training 
and  improvement  of  teachers  in  public  institutions  are  provided  for  by  six 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  sixty  Teachers'  Associations  or  Conferences,  and 
twelve  annual  courses  of  one  or  two  weeks  duration,  similar  to  our 
Teachers'  Institutes,  held  at  twelve  different  places  in  the  kingdom. 

The  candidates  for  the  post  of  schoolmaster  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  seminary  before  they  have  reached  seventeen  years  of  age ;  nor  does 
their  education  for  that  most  responsible  situation,  nor  the  proofs  of  their 
capability  for  it,  begin  at  their  entrance  into  the  Normal  School.  Long 
before  that  period  they  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  pursuits,  and  must  undergo  a  previous  preparation  of  two 
years  ere  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  seminary. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  tuition  is  free,  and  the  poor  receive  assist- 
ance as  to  board. 

The  Seminary  at  Esslingen,  under  Director  Denzel,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  seminaries  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1757,  and 
with  only  sixty  pupils,  it  has  a  director,  two  chief  masters,  and  three 
assistants.  The  director  is  the  author  of  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
education  in  any  language.  It  is  entitled  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Education  and  Instruction  for  Masters  of  Primary 
Schools^  Six  volumes,  Stuttgart,  1839.  The  author  thus  explains  the 
reason  of  his  undertaking  the  work  in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition : 

**  When,  three  and  ,twenty  years  ago,  I  entered  upon  my  present  occu- 
pation, great  exertions  were  already  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  Germany.  Much  had  been  accomplished  in 
particular  states,  and  much  active  discussion  was  going  on  with  respect 
to  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  best  means  of  raising  the  qualifications 
of  the  schoolmaster.  But  the  times  required  something  more  than  had 
yet  been  done  for  the  popular  schools.  It  came  more  and  more  to  be 
understood  that  the  school  was  not  merely  a  place  of  instruction,  but  of 
education ;  that  the  common  and  necessary  acquirements  of  the  arts  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  were  not  to  be  the  sole  or  the  principal 
objects  of  its  care,  but  rather  the  unfolding  and  strengthening  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  powers  of  the  child  conformably  with  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances. When  this  began  to  be  held  to  be  the  province  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  a  new  era  broke  upon  it..  Viewed  in  this  its  new  and 
loflier  position,  it  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect,  and  all  relating  to  it 
required  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  serious  and  scientific  manner.  This 
salutary  change  of  view  respecting  the  real  character  and  destiny  of  the 
elementary  scnool,  though  long  in  progress,  became  at  length  universal, 
chiefly  through  the  genius  and  exertions  of  Pestalozzi,  whose  principles, 
even  where  only  partially  adopted,  facilitated  and  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  the  processes  of  teaching." 
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He  proceeds  to  stale  that,  being  called  at  that  period  to  the  duty  of 
traiDing schoolmasters,  and  therefore  desiring  to  find  some  manual  or  trea- 
tise which  embraced  the  entire  subject,  according  to  the  enlarged  views 
then  entertained  of  it,  he  was  unable  to  meet  with  any  that  satii^fied  his 
wishes.  Those  that  he  found,  either  merely  embodied  the  old  views  or 
contained  fragments  only  of  the  new.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
compose  out  of  those  fragments  something  that  would  serve  as  a  ground- 
work for  his  course  of  teaching,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  form  a  trea- 
tise for  himself;  which  has  grown,  with  the  experience  of  twenty  years, 
into  the  valuable ''  Introduction,"  now  widely  known  by  his  name.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  summary  of  his  introductory  course  of  instruction  to  teachers : 

Part  I. 
Chap.  1.  Man  as  nn  organized,  sentient,  and  intellectual  being. 

2.  Constitution  and  qualities  of  the  body  and  mind. 

1.  Of  the  body. 

2.  Of  the  mind  and  its  principal  faculties. 

A.  The  feelings. 

B.  The  understanding. 

C.  The  will. 
Union  of  the  highest  powers  in  a  Christian  faith. 
Vaneties  of  natural  constitution  and  disposition,  and  their  causes. 

3.  On  the  liability  of  the  faculties  and  disposition  of  childhood  to  take  a  wrong 
direction. 

4.  On  the  natural  coiirse  of  development  in  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth. 
^  1.  On  the  gradual  development  of  the  mental  powers. 

5.  Man  in  his  social  state. 

6.  Man  as  an  immortal  being. 

Part  II. 

1.  On  education  in  general. 

2.  On  the  tniining  of  the  bodv. 

3.  On  the  training  of  the  mind. 

1.  On  the  regulation  of  the  feelings. 

2.  On  the  strengthening  of  the  understanding. 
Observation  and  attention. 
Imagination. 
Memory. 

^  Judgment. 
^  3.  On  the  regulation  of  the  will. 

The  moral  sense. 

Force  of  habit. 

The  love  of  what  is  right. 

Obedience. 

Perseverance. 

Order  and  punctuality. 
^  4.  Religion — The  best  means  of  fixing  religious  impressions  on  the  mir4d 
of  a  child. 

4.  On  educating  boys  and  girls  together. 

5.  On  rewards  and  punishments. 

6.  On  elementary  instruction. 

1.  Subjects — On  the  proper  periods  for  commencing  each. 

2.  Method — The  synthetic. 
Requisites  of  good  teaching. 
Apparatus,  &c. 

lu  his  second  volume,  the  author  enlarges  on  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
first,  and  on  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  primary  school,  the  best  modes  of  organization 
and  management,  dec.  The  third  and  remaining  volumes  form  a  School  Manual  of  four 
complete  *♦  courses,"  for  children  between  the  respective  ages  of  six  and  eight,  eight  and 
ten,  ten  and  twelve,  twelve  and  fourteen.  The  subjects  treated  of  at  length,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers,  are  object  lessons,  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  reli- 
gious instniction,  grammar  and  etymology,  geography,  elements  of  geometry,  singing, 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  composition,  &c.  General  exposi- 
tions of  the  principles  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at,  are  given,  together 
with  specimens  ol  the  lessons  in  detail,  and  the  substance  of  a  useful  course  under  eack 
head. 
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The  following  notice  of  education  in  Wirtemberg,  is  taken  fmm 
Kay's  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  th€  People,^^ 

I  traTcled  through  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  from  Ulm  to  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior by  night.  My  companions  in  the  eilwagen,  or  diligence^  were  an  Oxford 
Fdlow,  a  (xerman,  and  a  Frenchman.  Hie  subject  of  our  conversation,  during 
one  part  of  the  night,  was,  the  efforts  of  the  Germany  governments  and  people  to 
educate  the  children  of  their  poor.  The  Oxford  Fellow  would  not  credit  the  ac- 
count I  gave  him  of  those  etfurts,  and  ai&ctcd,  moreover,  to  laugh  at  them  as 
uselcH  and  chimerical,  i  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  convert  of  him 
by  argument,  and  so,  to  save  words,  I  ended  the  conversation  by  saying,  '*  Well, 
if  you  arc  ever  in  the  streets  of  a  German  town  between  eight  and  nine  o^dock, 
or  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  observe  what  is  then  gcnng 
on.  and  remember  what  I  told  you." 

The  next  morning  it  so  happened,  that  we  stopiicd  about  eight  O'clock  to  chango 
horses,  in  a  small  Uiwn,  about  half  way  between  L'lm  and  Stuttgard.  It  was  just 
before  the  primary  schools  commenced  their  iiiorning*s  work.  All  the  children 
were  on  their  way  to  their  respective  classes.  I  maac  the  "  Fellow"  get  out  of 
tlie  diligence,  and  regard  what  was  going  on  in  the  streets  at  that  early  hour. 

The  street  in  which  we  had  drawn  up,  was  full  of  clean,  neatly-dressed  chil- 
dren, each  carrying  a  small  bag  of  books  in  his  hand,  or  a  little  goatskin  knapsack 
full  of  books  on  his  back,  lliere  were  no  rags,  and  no  unneemly  patched  and 
darned  clothes.  Hie  little  girls  were  neat,  their  hair  was  dressed  witli  a  great 
deal  of  taste,  their  frocks  were  elean  and  tastefully  made.  Their  appearance  would 
have  led  a  stranger  to  imagine,  that  they  were  the  children  of  parents  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  I  said  to  my  companitm, — *^  Hiese  orderly,  clean, 
and  respectable-looking  children  are,  many  of  them,  the  Konsand  daughters  of  tho 
|N)orest  artizans  and  laborers."  In  Fngland,  they  would  luive  been  the  *^ragged- 
sehool  children,"  or  the  s<|ualid  players  in  the  gutters  and  back  alleys.  Thero 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  tlie  children  of  the  poorest  laborer  and 
llie  children  of  the  sht)pkeei)er  or  rich  parent.  They  all  looked  equally  clean,  re- 
spectable, polite,  and  intelligent.  I  aaid  to  the  Fellow,  ''*'  Arc  you  convinced 
now  ?"  He  turned  to  me  and  answered,  **  Yes,  yes  ;  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  in- 
teresting and  very  curious  sight.  I  do  not  any  longer  doubt  tho  accuracy  of  all 
Tou  told  mo  last  night.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable."  lliat  ten  minutes 
taught  my  companion  more  than  he  would  have  learned  by  days  of  argument. 
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CATECHISM  ON  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

TRAKSLATBD  FBOIf  DIESTERWEO'S  "ALMANAC,"  (Johrhuch,)  FOB  1855  AND  1856, 

BY  DR.  HBRMAMN  WUfMBR. 


I.    Intuitional  Instruction,  {AnscTiauungsunierrichQ  by  A.  Diesterweo. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  intuitional  instruction? 

To  prepare  the  child  who  lias  just  entered  the  primary  school,  for  formal 
school  instruction. 

2.  What  is  therefore  its  external  position  in  the  course  of  instruction  f 

It  forms  as  it  were  the  bridge  from  the  liberty  of  home  life  to  the  regular 
discipline  of  the  school ;  it  is  in  regard  to  instruction,  an  intennediate  between 
home  and  school 

3.  WIuU  is  to  be  effected  ly  it  f 

The  cliiklrcn  are  to  loam  to  soe  and  to  hear  accurately,  to  be  attentive,  to 
govern  their  imagmations,  to  observe,  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  speak  distinctly 
and  with  the  right  emphasis. 

4.  With  what  objects  muat  this  preparatory  education  deal;  having  in  view  a 
^^formai^^  aim,  btU  no  acquisition  of  knowledge? 

Perceptible  or  perceived  objects ;  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  two-fold  meaning ; 
real  observation  by  the  senses,  especially  by  eye  and  ear, — and  such  manage- 
ment, by  the  teacher  that  the  objects,  tlicir  qualities  and  conditions,  are  made 
vivid  interior  perceptions. 

5.  By  whai  do  we  know  thai  its  end  is  attained? 

By  the  whole  appearance  of  the  children,  and  particularly  by  their  correct 
and  proper  speech  and  pronunciation,  which  can  not  be  valued  too  highly  from 
the  first  beginning. 

C.   W?iat  is  tJie  beginning  ofdiis  instruction? 

After  a  conversation  alwut  father  and  mother,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and 
after  some  directions  concerning  the  mode  of  answering  and  behaving  in  the 
school-room,  the  first  thing  is  to  observe  the  room  and  its  contents.  The  pupil 
is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  around  him ;  he  must  learn  to  see,  to  name, 
and  to  describe  exactly,  all  objects  in  tlie  room. 

7.  What  must  be  cJiiefly  attended  to  from  the  first  day? 

(a)  A  clear,  emphatic  statement  in  complete  sentences.  E.  g.  What  sort  of 
thing  is  this  ?    This  thing  is  a  chair,  etc. 

{b)  A  comprehensive  view  of  all  qualities  observed  in  an  object,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  exercise.    This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  instruction. 

8.  What  is  the  second  step  f 

Observation  of  tlie  whole  school,  school-house,  road,  village  or  town,  in  their 
external  qualities. 

9.  The  third? 

ObBervation  of  some  of  the  animals  in  the  place,  anOi  ot  moxu 
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10.   What  next  f 

This  depends  on  circumatanccs.  In  general,  it  may  bo  said,  that  the  result 
of  this  instruction  may  be  secured  by  from  four  to  six  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  year.  The  duller  tlie  children  are,  tlio  longer  it  must  be  continued.  It 
may  be  further  extended  to  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  neighborhood,  the  trades 
and  employments  of  the  people  in  the  place,  clouds,  weather,  wind,  fire,  water, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  etc. ;  in  short,  to  all  objects  accessible  to  real  obser\'ation. 
Accurate  contemplation  or  description  of  models  of  mathematical  bodies  may 
also  be  very  advantageous.  The  teacher  should  draw  the  streets  and  liouses 
of  the  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard ;  he  may  resort  to 
*^ Stdhche/d^gen^"  (laying  down  small  sticks;  see  Diesterweg's  KleinklnderschuU, 
(Primary  School,)  fifth  edition,  and  Stangenberger's  book;)  he  may  use  tlie 
picture  tables ;  in  one  word,  ho  may  aiTnnge  any  variety  of  useful  exerci.ses  to 
attain  the  important  end.  It  is  least  possible  in  this  branch,  to  prescribe  in 
Jbooks  a  regular  and  equal  course  to  all. 

Of  tlio  greatest  importance,  we  may  repeat,  is  the  way  in  which  the  children 
Speak  and  pronounce.  A  teacher  who  is  unmindful  of  this,  prepares  trouble  for 
his  whole  professional  career.  Instruction  in  teaching,  if  the  teacher  under- 
stands it,  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  language.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
struction in  grammar;  yet  it  loads  to  the  understanding  of  the  language,  and  to 
attention  to  words  and  expressions  in  general.  Not  only  the  nouns,  adjec- 
tives and  verbs,  but  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  also,  should  be  managed 
without  the  mention  of  their  names,  but  by  using  practical  examples  of  them. 
It  is  not  the  object  to  explain  these  words,  but  to  use  them  correctly  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  exercises. 

Tlio  best  manuals  for  the  Intuitional  Method  direct  such  instruction,  and  the 
teacher  shows  his  skill  in  the  suitable  choice  of  objects,  and  especially  in  the 
varied  and  attractive  treatment  of  them.  Less  depends  on  tho  selection  of  what 
is  to  bo  discussed,  than  on  the  way  in  which  tho  attention  of  the  children  is 
secured.  If  the  proverb  *'  ?A'ery  way  is  good  except  the  tiresome  "  be  true  any 
where,  it  Ls  true  here.  As  soon  as  the  children  get  tired,  the  subject  must  be 
dropped.  Success  depends  entirely  on  the  activity  of  tho  children.  This  is 
true,  indeed,  of  all  teaching,  but  preeminently  so  wliero  knowledge  and  techni- 
cal ability  are  not  aimed  at,  but  only  an  awakening  of  the  slumbering  faculties, 
a  '•fv)rmal"  end.  Attention,  liveliness,  a  desire  to  observe,  and  to  answer,  etc., 
arc  the  measures  forjudging  of  success. 

If  the  result  is  secured,  i.  e.,  if  the  pupil  Ls  prepared  for  learning,  tho  teacher 
leaves  this  instruction  and  advances  to  stud}^  proper,  which  is  likewise  in- 
ttiitional.  That  is,  ho  proceeds  always  from  facts,  from  real,  undeniable  and 
undisputable  facts.  The  importance  of  this  prmciple  is  not  j'ot  enough  under- 
stood, nor  has  tlie  subject  been  exhausted  by  teachers  or  educators.* 

II.    Instruction  in  Reading,  by  IIoncamp. 

Reading  Writing  together  {Schreib-Lesc-  Unterrichi.) 

1.  Shall  the  first  infifintciion  in  reading  he  hegioi  in  connection  with  the  first 
instruction  in  writing  f 

Most  certainly,  for  rending  and  writing  arc  most  intimately  connected. 

*  Harder,  in  Iiis  mariuiil,  (Altona,  1853.)  ditfcrs  from  these  views  so  far  an  he  makea  this 
Instruction  the  basis  of  real  instruction,  and  likewise  real  instruction  itsetf.    **  But  where 
aiMtter  domlnaieff"  says  Kalisch,  *'  peda^oir'ca]  management  and  general  cultivation  Isai  ao 
end;  for  to  the  teacher,  matter  is  secondary." 
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2.  Was  instruction  in  tJie  ft/j'Tner  separated  from  the  latter  in  olden  times? 
From  ancient  times  writing  was  accompanied  by  reading;  but  not  until 

modem  times,  (since  Graser,)  has  reading  been  connected  with  writing,  in  all  its 
steps. 

3.  Is  this  metliod  according  to  nature  t 

It  is  natural,  because  reading  and  writing  are  propcriy  but  two  difibrcnt  sides 
of  the  same  thing,  i.  e.,  of  the  written  language. 

4.  But  is  it  not  easier,  first  to  practice  Uie  one^  and  not  to  practice  tJie  other,  until 
the  greater  difficuUies  of  the  former  are  mastered  t 

Quite  the  contrary.  Reading  and  writing  assist  each  other  mutually,  and 
experience  teaches,  that  the  first  instruction  in  either,  is  made  more  efficient  by 
their  union. 

6.  Jn  what  way  shall  thq/  he  connected  f 

The  teacher  can  either  (analytically)  view  the  spoken  word  as  a  sound,  and 
then  have  it  (synthetically)  represented  by  the  signs  for  the  sounds,  i.  e.,  the 
letters,  in  which  case  \\Titing  is  prior;  or  ho  may  first  view  the  written 
(printed)  word  as  a  representation  of  the  sound,  (analytically,)  and  then  have  it 
(synthetically)  reproduced  by  pronouncing  or  reading — in  which  case  reading  is 
prior.  "We  have,  therefore,  either  a  Lese  (revidin^y Schreib  (writing)- J/er^/wxie,  or 
a  ScJireih-Ltse-Mdhode, — (Writing-reading-niethod.)* 

6.  VHiat  may  he  said  in  favor  of  the  reading-writing  viethod  f 

Writing  always  precedes  reading;  the  inventor  of  writing  did  it  for  reading's 
sake ;  he  wrote  first,  and  then  he  read.  Hence,  instruction  in  reading  must  be 
joined  to  instruction  in  writing. 

7.  What  may  he  said  in  favor  of  (he  reading-wriiing-methodf 

In  answering  this  question  we  take,  not  the  place  of  the  inventor  of  writing, 
but  of  him  to  whom  he  first  communicated  his  inventioil ;  the  inventor  taught 
him  first  to  read  and  then  to  write,  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  nature,  we 
must  proceed  now. 

8.  Which  method  is  to  he  preferred  t 

It  is  nearly  indificrent,  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  result,  whether  we  put 
the  pupil  in  the  more  artificial  place  of  the  first  inventor,  or  in  the  more  natural 
place  of  the  first  pupil. 

9.  What  rules  must  he  observed  in  (he  adoption  of  either  f 

Reading  and  writing  must  always  be  intimately  connected ;  the  elements  of 
the  word  must  be  found  by  analysis,  and  made  the  basis  of  study ;  and  only  such 
words  and  syllables  must  be  read  and  written,  as  have  a  meaning  for  the  pupiL 

*  Reading  18  always  analytical,  writing  synthetical;  but  the  method  of  teaching  maybe 
diflTerent.    If  reading  be  separated  from  writing,  the  proceeding  may  be 

(1,)  Synthetical ;  where  the  letter  is  given,  and  with  it  either  («)  the  name  of  the  letter  with- 
out the  eoand—btichgtabirmethode,  spelling  method;  or  (b)  the  sound  (laut)  of  the  letter 
without  the  name — lautirmethode^  phonetic  method ;  or  (e)  the  sound  and  the  name  of  the 
letter,  spelling  and  phonetic  method  combined,  (Vfi7^in^'<,  Katotrau'a;)  or 

(2,)  Analytical ;  where  the  pupil  reviews  the  writien  (printed)  matter  as  a  whole,  that  he 
may  resolve  it  into  its  elements.  The  whole  is  (a)  a  proposition  or  sentence,  (Jacotot's 
method ;)  {b)  a  word,  (Gedike's  method  :)  or 

(3,)  Analytico-synthetical;  the  child,  to  become  prepared  for  reading,  is  made  to  resolve 
•eotences  into  words,  words  into  syllables,  syllables  into  sounds,  and  then  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeds by  the  combined  method.  See  Jacobi's  book  on  these  methods;  also  Houcamp'i 
•*Fott**cAu/c,"  No.  10,  p.  20. 

In  the  Sehreib'Lert  Methode,  (and  vice  versa,)  It  is  well  to  give  also  Ihe  name  o\  \Xv^  Vi^tA 
letter. 
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\0.  Is  it  not  requiring  too  much  of  a  child,  wlio  has  not  yet  inasiered  the  mechoAicaX 
part  of  reading,  to  ask  him  to  think  of  the  contents  and  understand  what  he  reads  t 

Not  at  all ;  for  word  and  idea  arc  one,  and  speaking  and  thinking  are  not  to 
be  disconnected.  "  Given  the  word,  to  think  of  its  meaning,"  is  not  an  opera- 
tion which  the  pupil  has  to  learn ;  he  does  it  of  himself  and  has  always  done  it. 
But  to  speak,  without  joining  an  idea  with  it,  the  pupil  has  to  learn,  and  that 
too  in  order  to  unlearn  it  afterward  with  much  trouble. 

1 1 .  Why  is  it  important  never  to  read  meaningless  syllables  and  un inieUigHle  words  f 
Because  the  pupil  will  read  in  future  as  ho  is  taught  to  read ;  therefore,  he 

ought  to  get  accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  seek  in  all  that  he  reads  a  proper 
idea.  Every  thing  not  essential,  particularly  all  that  would  embarrass  the  first 
instruction,  should  be  put  off  to  a  later  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
from  the  easier  sounds  to  the  more  difficult,  for  the  child  pronounces  all  with 
equal  facility ;  but  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  easier  letters,  so  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned,  for  example,  o,  i,  s,  C 

Beading  by  itself. 

Reading  may  be  divided  into  (1,)  mechanical;  (2,)  logical,  (intelligent,)  and 
(3,)  ffsthetical,  (feeling.) 

1 2.  Are  these  grades  strictly  to  be  kepi  asunder  ? 

No ;  reading  must  never  be  merely  mechanical,  without  regard  to  the  under- 
standing ;  with  logical  reading,  mechanical  ability  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
advanced;  nor  should  reading  ever  be  without  feehng;  and  with  aesthetical 
reading,  both  the  mechanical  and  the  logical  processes  should  bo  practiced. 
The  first  belongs,  in  a  common  school,  to  the  lowest  class ;  the  second,  (logical,) 
to  the  middle,  and  the  third  to  the  highest  class,  i.  e.,  they  are  preeminently  to 
be  attended  to  in  those  classes. 

13.  Wherein  consists  the  mecJianical  ability  of  reading  f 

In  a  quick  survey  of  the  Avrittcn  or  printed  ipatter,  and  in  the  abihty  of  repre- 
senting a  row  of  letters  by  the  right  sounds,  syllables  and  words. 

14.  Uow  is  tiiis  ability  best  acquired  f 

By  frequent  class-reading,  which  must  alternate  with  single  reading,  so  that 
the  former  is  always  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  must  serve  as  a  model. 
Single  words  and  sentences  are  to  be  repeated,  until  they  are  readily  pronounced. 
The  teacher,  by  his  accompanying  voice,  directs  as  to  right  pronunciation  and 
accentuation. 

15.  Wfierein  consists  logiccU  reading  f 

In  that  the  understood  contents  of  a  piece  are  emphasized  in  conformity  with 
that  understanding. 

IG.   WJien  does  the  pupil  understand  the  contents  t 

When  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  moaning  of  their  relations 
in  the  sentences. 

1*7.    W?ien  does  lie  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words? 

Wlicn  he  knows  the  signification  of  the  derived  and  compound  words  by  the 
meaning  of  their  elements,  and  when  ho  weU  distinguishes  between  the  proper 
and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  same. 

1 8.  Shotdd  the  eorercises  in  the  formation  of  words,  and  such  as  help  to  understand 
(he  rhetorical  figures,  be  practiced  in  the  reading  lesson? 

They  should  be  combined  with  grammar,  and  occur  in  the  reading  lesson 
oaJf  so  far  aa  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  words. 
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19.  WJien  does  the  pupil  understand  the  relations  wWan  the  sentence  f 
"When  he  knows  how  one  conception  (of  a  word)  refers  to  another ;  the  differ- 
ent conceptions  (words)  to  the  speaker;  one  idea  to  another;  and  the  different 
ideas  to  the  speaker.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to  understand  these  relations 
without  having  a  conscious  insight  into  them.  An  analysis  of  the  conceptions 
and  expressions  belongs  to  the  grammar,  not  to  the  reading  lesson,  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  contents,  etc.,  etc.  (The  rest  has  more 
particular  reference  to  the  German  language.) 

.     III.    Aritiimetic,  (liecJieiv-Unterricht,)  by  A.  Diesterwixs. 

1.  WTiai  has  hrottght  ariOimetic  into  the  common  school? 

The  wants  of  daily  life — material  necessity.  Its  introduction  was  historically 
the  first  of  those  which  caused  a  change  in  the  organization  of  sdiools.  (Raba- 
nus  Maurus,  in  the  ninth  century,  recommended  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
because  they  open  mysteries,  because  the  Bible  speaks  of  cyphering  and 
measuring,  because  we  learn  by  it  to  measure  the  ark  of  Noali,  etc.) 

2.  Is  this  the  only  reason  why  the  present  common  school  teachers  retiin  this 
instruction,  and  consider  it  indispensably  necessary  f 

Not  at  all.  They  have  recognized  in  the  right  treatment  of  number,  and  of 
ita  application  to  daily  life,  an  excellent  discipline  of  the  mind;  the  formal 
object  is  a'dded  to  the  material  one. 

3.  Ifow  do  they  compare  in  value  f 

The  formal  object  has  the  preference;  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  subordinate; 
tlie  development  of  the  mental  powers  is  in  every  school  the  chief  point.  But 
they  do  not  exclude  one  another;  quite  the  contrary.  The  formal  end  is 
attained  just  so  far  as  the  matter  to  be  understood  is  worked  through. 

4.  W?tat  motives  decide  an  tlie  dwice  and  arrangement  of  the  matler  t 

First,  the  "  formal "  motive ;  i.  o.,  regard  to  the  mental  nature  of  the  children, 
the  laws  of  human  development;  and  especial  regard  to  the  individual  nature 
of  the  learner;  next,  various  external  circumstances — differences  of  place  and 
time,  and  of  schools.  The  first  motive  is  universally  the  same ;  it  dictates  the 
mana/jeinent  of  tlio  number;  the  second  directs  the  application  of  the  number, 
or  calculation. 

5.  Uow  far  ought  all  to  advance  in  arithmetic  f 

The  maximum  can  not  bo  stated ;  nor  the  minimum  either,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  formal  development  It  remains  to  point  out  the  material  mini- 
mum, and  this  requires  every  child  to  be  able  to  solve  the  common  problems  of 
every  day  life.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  that  all  scholars  should 
reach  the  same  point. 

6.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  prescribed  rules  and  formulas  f 

They  are  to  be  entirely  annihilated.  No  operation,  not  understood  in  its 
reasons,  should  be  performed,  or  learned.  The  scholar  must  be  able  not  to 
demonstrate  mechanically  each  operation,  but  to  give  the  simple  reasons  which 
justify  it  to  the  mind.  The  right  deductions  from  the  nature  of  the  number  and 
of  its  relations,  are  to  prove  ita  correctness. 

7.  Wherewith  must  instruction  in  arithmetic  begin? 

With  the  numbering  of  real  objects,  (cubes,  little  rods,  fingers,  etc.) 

8.  Whai  inductive  means  are  next  employed,  and  how  long  is  their  use  continued  t 
The  teacher  next  proceeds  to  the  use  of  artificial  means,  as  liiie:^  "^voXi^t 

Bjphering  rods,  Pestalozzian  tables,  etc.,  and  coiit\nxie&  to  '^tur^qa  \X^&  «sssv^^ 
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changes  of  number  with  them,  until  the  pupiJ  has  a  perfeetly  clear  idea  of  the 
numbers  and  of  tlieir  quantities. 

9.  What  next  t 

The  teacher  advances  to  the  use  of  figfures. 

10.  What  ia  the  treatment  of  the  number^  with  and  wit?iout  figures  t 

The  latter  alwaj's  precedes  the  former ;  the  written  or  slate  arithmetic  every 
where  follows  mental  arithmetic.  Not  only  does  the  cultivating  power  of 
arithmetic  lie  in  the  insight  into  the  relations  of  number,  but  also  tlie  wants  of 
practical  life  demand  preeminently  skill  in  mental  arithmetic 

1 1.  Upon  what  chiefly  depends  that  skill  f 

First  on  the  ability  in  handling  the  decimal  principle,  (Zehnergesetz ;)  then  on 
the  ability  to  compare  and  analyze  numbers. 

12.  Uo-io  do  Vit  cxo'cisi's  with  so-called  ^'pure,'^  and  with  applied  numbers, 
compare  T 

The  former  always  precede ;  application  presumes  ability  in  treating  the  pure 
number.  This  being  attained,  questions,  problems  and  exercises  follow ;  together 
with  denominate  numbers,  and  their  application  to  life. 

13.  Are  Oie  exercises  vjith  numbers  from  1  to  100  to  come  in  order  after  the  four 
ruieSf  (ofMilian,  subtrartion,  muHi plication^  division?) 

No.  All  operations  ought  to  be  performed  successively  with  these  number? ; 
tlie  rogulat<}d  uniformity  of  the  operations  comes  later.     (Grube,  Schweitzer,  etc.) 

14.  Shall  fractional  arithmetic  be  entirely  separated  from  instruction  in  whole 
numbers  t 

No.  No.  13  forbids  it,  and  makes  it  impossible;  even  considered  in  itself  it 
would  be  improper. 

1 5.  Which  points  must  be  distinguished  in  practical  ]rroblems  f 
First,  the  understanding  of  the  words. 

Second,  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the  stiitement,  or  of  the  thing  required 
to  the  thing  given. 

Tliird,  the  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  unknown  number  depends 
on  the  number  given. 

Fourth,  the  finding  of  the  unknown  number  from  the  given  number;  that  is, 
the  calculation,  oral  or  written. 

16.  Wfiat  has  the  teacher  to  do  in  these  four  processes,  when  the  pupil  can  not 
proceed  of  his  own  strengOi  f 

In  the  first,  the  understanding  of  the  words  and  things  in  their  relations  must 
bo  explained,  and  often  directly  given. 

In  the  second,  what  is  required  must  bo  well  distinguished  from  what  is 
given ;  the  propriety  of  the  question  must  bo  accurately  considered. 

The  third  point  is  to  be  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  from  the  teacher. 

The  fourth  is  an  affair  by  it<»elfj  and  is  the  pupil's  concern.  ' 

An  exercise  is  not  complete  and  satisfactory,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  explain 
these  four  points,  one  after  another,  orally,  and  without  any  aid. 

The  teacher  leads  by  questions,  (by  analysis ;)  the  pupil  proceeds  by  synthesis. 
The  former  proceeds  from  what  is  sought,  the  latter  fi^m  what  is  given. 

lY.  IIoio  is  talent  for  arithmetic  to  be  recognized? 

Besides  what  has  been  said  in  No.  16, — by  the  independent  invention  of  nc^r. 
methods  of  solving  the  problems,  of  peculiar  processes,  etc. 

18.  Jn  what  way  may  uniformity  in  arithmetical  instruction  be  gained  f 

By  solving  each  problem  rationally,  according  to  the  peculiar  naturo  of  the 
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Stimerical  relations  occurring  in  it,  and  consequently,  without  admitting  any 
f  xteraal  rule  or  formula,  which  on  the  contrary  ought  to  result  from  the  subject 
itself.  Uniformity  lies  in  the  rational,  transparent  treatment,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  mind,  not  in  tlie  form.  Good  rules,  etc.,  are  not  indifferent,  but  they  must 
follow  the  observation  of  the  thing. 

19.  Which  is  Vie  most  simple^  natural  and  appropriate  form  of  managing  ilte 
problems  exiemally  f 

Not  the  doctrine  of  proportions ;  it  is  too  artificial,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
common  school ;  nor  the  chain  rule,  etc.  The  best  form  in  slate  arithmetic  for 
the  common  school  is  the  so-called  "Ziueisniz^^^  the  fractional  form,  (bjtichformj) 
which  every  whore  requires  reflection.   (Scholz.) 

20.  What  is  the  value  of  the  so-culled  ^^ proofs  "  and  abbreviations  t 

The  proofs  are,  with  a  rational  method,  superfluous ;  the  latter  are  of  little 
value.  A  well  guido<l  pupil  finds  them  out  himself^  and  it,  in  the  highest  claas, 
some  of  them  are  pointed  out  to  hirn,  their  ori^^in,  and  thus  their  correctness, 
must  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  time.* 

IV.     Geometry,  (Uaumkkre,)  uy  A.  Diksterwkg. 

1.  Is  ge.oiaitry  re'iuired  in  the  cnynmon  school? 

No  doubt,  for  it  tA'aolies  the  forms  in  which  every  thing  appears ;  tiie  shape 
of  matter  and  the  laws  of  those  lurms ;  the  laws  of  space  and  of  extent  in  space ; 
the  depeiidoiico  of  magnitudes  and  forms  on  each  other. 

2.  Why  it  sifch  kmnvl^fhje  considered  as  a  requisite  for  grnertd  cuUivaiionf 
Because  the  whole  mass  of  bodies,  the  \miverse,  as  well  as  man,  exists  ip 

space ;  because  without  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  space,  man  would  be 
ignorant  of  tliat  appearance  of  tilings  which  belong  to  their  inmost  nature; 
because  geometry  teaches  how  to  measure  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  which 
knowledge  is  very  necessary ;  because  witliout  it  man  could  not  divine,  that  the 
distance  and  size  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  could  be  determined ;  and  because 
he  would  even  liave  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  liis  own  abode,  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical, i.  e.,  fundamental  qualities  of  the  same.  All  this  is  consequently  requi- 
site for  general  human  cultivation,  not  to  speak  of  its  practical  value,  as  well  for 
female  as  male  education,  and  therefore  for  the  common  school,  the  school  of 
the  people.  "Without  it,  not  the  most  indispensable  part,  but  an  essential  part, 
of  education  is  wanting. 

3.  What  elements  of  ijcomtlry  are  to  he  taught  i,i  the  common  school  f  and  in 
general  what  parts  of  it  may  be  considered  thert  f 

Space  admits  of  "intuitive,"  {anschaulicJit)  and  a  demonstrative,  [begrifs' 
ma/tssige,)  observation. 

The  intuitive  faculty  of  man  perceives  immetliately  objects  in  space,  bodies  in 
their  qualities  and  forms ;  with  the  sense  of  touch  ho  perceives  what  opposes 
him  in 'space,  the  body  and  its  external  form;  the  sense  of  sight  as.sists  him,  by 
determining  extent  and  distance,  and  by  comparing  and  measuring  them. 
Thes^  are  operations  of  external  intuition.  The  intellect  abstracts  the  differentia 
of  the  bodies,  and  fixes  the  pure,  mathematical  form;  and  thus  aids  the  interior 
pure,  or  mathematiad  intuition.     Moreover,  the  logical  intellect,  perceiving  the 


•  No  school  can  do  without  an  arithmetical  textbook.    Hence  it  sufTiced  to  give  here 
the  principles.    These  contain  the  measure  hy  which  we  have  to  judge  of  lU^\^\>aA<A  >Ja^ 
Hxt-book. 
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dependence  of  magnitudes  on  each  other,  their  mutual  conditions,  the  inferonco 
of  the  one  from  the  other,  deduces  and  concludes. 

The  intuitive  part  of  geometry  is  that  elementary  part  which  is  proper  for  the 
common  scliool.  But  thereby  is  not  meant,  that  the  pupils  should  not  learn  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  on  the  other ;  this  even  can  not  be  avoided,  it  comes 
of  itself;  but  according  to  the  degree  oi  ability,  quicker  and  deeper  with  one 
than  with  another,  and  one  school  will  make  more  progress  in  it  than  another. 
But  the  power  to  be  immediately  employed  is  the  faculty  of  observing — first, 
the  exterior,  and  then,  and  preeminently,  the  interior.  The  conclusions  con- 
nected with  that  observation  result  therefrom  spontaneously;  the  intellect  works 
without  being  ordered.  Therefore,  in  geometry,  as  every  where — a  fact,  igno- 
rance of  which,  causes  much  merely  repetitious  and  lifeless  teaching,  as  well  as 
intellectual  dependence  and  immaturity — the  teacher  ought  to  load  the  scholar 
to  immediate,  true  and  vivid  perceptions. 

The  strict  or  Euclidean  geometry,  with  its  artificial  proofs,  is  not  fit  for  the 
common  school,  nor  does  it  prosper  there. 

4.  What  is  more  particularly  Vie  subject  of  geometrical  instruction  in  the  peoples^ 
school  t 

"The  qualities  of  (mathematical)  lines,  surfaces  and  solids. 

5.  What  meViod  is  to  he  pursued  wiiJi  it  f 

The  point  of  starting  is  taken  in  the  physical  body ;  and  from  this  tlie  mathe- 
matical one  is  as  it  were  distilled. 

The  order  of  single  precepts  or  propositions  is,  as  has  been  said,  as  much  as 
possible  genetical.  Pedantry  and  anxiety  are  here,  as  every  where,  prejudicial. 
The  method,  always  intuitive,  requires  originality,  i.  e.,  the  evolving  of  every 
thing  learned  from  some  tiling  i)rccediug;  aims  at  immediate  spontaneous 
understanding  of  one  thing  Virough  the  other. 

6.  What  is  Vie  immediate  purpose  of  Viis  instruction  t 

To  understand  the  qualities  of  lines,  plains  and  bodies;  to  measure  and 
calculate  them. 

7.  What  instruments  are  used  by  Vie  pupil  f 

Pen  and  pencil,  for  drawing ;  compass  and  scales,  for  measuring ;  the  usual 
measures  of  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  for  calculating. 

V.    Natural  History,  by  Ed.  Hintze. 

1.  WlicU  meViod  should  be  used  in  teaching  natural  history  t 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  by  means 
of  the  material  development  of  the  object.  The  method  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  process  made  by  the  teacher.  Since  there  can  bo  but  one  such  development, 
there  can  bo  but  one  method. 

2.  Which  is  that  true  method  f 

The  one  true  method  is  named  from  the  principle  contained  in  it;  it  is  the 
developing  method- 

3.  WJierein  consists  this  developing  meViod  f 

In  development  there  are  three  steps;  observation,  (anschauung^)  conception, 
{vorsteUung,)  and  generalization,  (begriff.)  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  method. 
Every  where  teaching  begins  with  facts,  and  therefore  in  this  case  with  the 
observation  of  natural  objects.  Of  these,  individual  action  and  growth  must  be 
filiown,  and  the  general  law  of  nature  thence  inferred.  In  this  way  and  only  in 
tliisy  the  pupil  is  taught  according  to  nature,  since  ho  proceeds  from  immediate 
bserving  and  knowing  to  perceiving  and  understanding. 
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4.    What  mode  of  teaching  is  to  he  xu^ed  f 

That  ono  which  develops  by  questioning,  {die  fragend-e.ilwkkddnde.) 

6.  Is  this  mode  practicable  in  all  three  amrses,  (set  doun  by  Uintze  elsewhere 
with  regard  to  the  capability  of  Uie  sdiolars)  f 

In  the  first  course,  questioning  is  predominant;  on  the  second,  ^^ dcr vortrag,^* 
i.  e.,  proper  teaching  and  explaining  must  be  joined  with  it;  on  the  third 
again,  questioning  predominates.  In  all  good  instruction  questioning  is  pre- 
dominant, and  with  it  conversation  with  the  whole  class. 

6.  What  have  we  to  Uiink  of  lecturing  f 

Lecturing  is  no  form  of  instruction  at  all ;  it  is  a  rocking  chair  for  teacher  and 
pupils ;  the  fonner  has  easy  work,  whilst  the  latter  stare  and  dream. 

7.  What  ought  to  be  required  of  Uie  pupils  f 

Their  first  and  chief  object  must  bo  to  learn  to  .^ce  right;  then  follows  right 
reproduction;  and  tlie  necessary  result  is  right  understanding. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  learning  by  heart? 

In  all  instmction  nothing  mu.-<t  occur  which  is  not  understood,  and  merely 
learnt  by  words.  One  liict  well  understood  hy  observation,  and  well  guided 
development,  is  worth  a  thousimd  times  more  tlian  a  thousand  words  and  sen- 
tences learnt  l)y  heart  without  understanding.  A  well  guided  pupil  has  nothing 
to  learn  by  heart  particularly;  what  is  understood,  is  remembered  for  life. 

9.  Shall  Vie  pupil  u.se  a  t^xt-lx)ok  f 

For  natural  history  it  is  useless.  The  good  teacher  does  not  dejK'nd  on  it, 
the  bad  one  has  a  good  means  to  cover  his  inability,  and  the  scholar  lias  nothing 
but  a  dry  skeleton. 

The  teacher  must  have  mineralogical,  botanical  and  zoological  collections,  and, 
if  possible,  a  microscope. 

10.  What  vnist  the  pupil  do  at  home  f 

Write  out  and  draw  what  has  been  treated  in  school — in  proportion  to  his 
time — in  a  brief,  concise  and  neat  manner.  Besides,  the  well  directed  j)upil  will 
voluntarily  and  eagerly  occupy  himself  with  nature,  look  with  interest  and 
intelligence  at  plants,  stones,  etc.,  and  collect  them. 

11.  How  doeJi  an  ahk  t^^wJurr  distingai->h  fiini*>r.ff  in  this  study  f 

The  able  teaclier  takes  pains  with  his  school  every  where,  and  particularly  in 
this  branch;  all  energy,  punctuality  and  vivacity,  must  be  apj»lied  here,  if 
instruction  is  not  to  be  a  dead  and  dry  mechanism. 

12.  What  distingui.'^hes  a  painstiiking  {sirebso)ium)  teacher? 

The  able  teacher  is  found  out  at  school,  the  painstaking  one  at  hrmics     Thoro 
are  eerti^in  branchi?s  which  are  soon  done  witli.     But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
natural  history;  he  who  is  devoted  to  it,  must  follow  its  own  path  of  progress.    ' 
The  teacher  must  never  cease  to  study,  to  make  excursions,  experiments,  col- 
lections, etc.,  to  search,  to  li.sten,  to  observe  and  investigate. 

13.  What  chara4:t'^izes  the  inspiring  {fjcistanregnuU')  teacher  7 

lie  Ls  distinguished  by  a  happ}'  developuient  c»f  sound  Uilents.  love  of  study, 
and  devotion  to  his  vocation.  By  force  of  application  every  ono  may  ac(}uire 
the  necessary  knowk-dge,  for  nature  is  every  where.  If  the  able  teaclier  shows 
himself  at  school,  the  painstaking  teacher  ])rincipally  at  home, — there  Hows 
from  the  inspiring  teacher  every  where  something  that  indeed  can  not  be  com- 
pletely gained  by  study  and  aj»plicati()n ;  but  an  earnest  will  accomplishf-s  a 
great  deal.  Besides,  it  is  true,  that  as  under  the  hands  of  Midiia  cwyv  W\\\v% 
was  changed  into  gold,  so  hi  the  hands  of  au  mR^vfm^  liiavAvcit  ^nvit^  W\vi\^ 
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becomes  enlivened.  As  the  creative  mind  every  where  works  attractively,  so 
particularly  in  natural  history,  zeal,  application,  love  and  devotion,  spring  up 
spontaneously  in  the  pupils. 

VI.    Natural  Philosopuy,  by  A.  Diesterweg. 

1.  ShoM  nalurcU  philosophy  he  strtdied  in  the  common  scJwolt 

Certainly.  Shall  the  children  in  the  common  school  learn  nothing  of  weather 
and  wind,  of  thermometer  and  barometer,  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  air,  of 
raiii  and  snow,  dew  and  hoar-frost,  fog  and  clouds,  lightning  and  thunder? 
shall  they  see  the  aeronaut,  travel  by  steam,  and  read  telegraphic  news,  without 
knowing  the  how  and  the  why  ?  Shall  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  of  the  process  of  their  stomachs  and  their  lungs  ?  Or  is  it  suflScient 
to  read  of  all  tliis  in  the  Reader?  lie  who  answers  those  questions  in  tlie 
affirmative,  is  either  himself  an  ignoramus  or  a  misanthrope,  and  ho  who  affirms 
the  last  knows  nothing  of  the   way  in   which   real  knowledge  Is  acquired. 

2.  What  do  we  begin  wiiht  and  wlien  dots  Ute  proper  instruction  in  natural 
philosophy  commence? 

As  every  where,  with  showing  single  phenomena,  with  intuitive  contemplation, 
with  oral  representation  of  what  has  been  observed,  and  reflection  thereupon. 

Wo  begin  with  it  in  the  intuitional  instruction  of  the  lowest  class.  The  in- 
struction in  geography  and  natural  history  develops  further  the  faculty  of  intui- 
tion, and  in  the  highest  cla&s  the  proper  instruction  in  this  branch  commences. 

3.  On  what  portions  of  natural  philosophy  are  we  to  lay  stress  f 

On  all  such  as  belong  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  within  the  pupil's 
sphere ;  the  knowledge  of  the  most  coiunion  things  is  the  chief  point. 

By  this  principle  we  make  our  choice ;  wo  omit,  therefore,  all  that  is  remote, 
invisible,  and  incapable  of  being  made  visible ;  all  that  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  mathematical  proofs;  and  keep  within  the  field  of  immediate  observa- 
tion, stops  with  those  things  which  everj'  one  may  know  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  show  such  things,  as  are  not  obvious,  by  experiments  with 
simple  and  cheap  apparatus. 

4.  W?iat  method  is  to  he  used  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  regard  for  the  individual  quality  of  the  pupil,  the 
method  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  way  in  which  man 
naturally  Acquire*  his  knowledge.  Every  where  man  is  surrounded  by  natural 
phenomena ;  they  happen  before  his  eyes.  These,  therefore,  nmst  be  opened,  iu 
order  to  observe  apprehendingly,  to  rememlxT  what  has  been  observed,  to  fix 
the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  what  is  common  in  a  series  of  simi*?r  ones; 
not  only  to  learn  the  Hicts,  but  also  the  laws  by  which  they  happen,  and  finally, 
by  reflection,  to  discover  the  hidden  causes. 

Natural  philosoph}'  belongs  to  the  inductive  sciences,  i.  e.,  to  those  which 
begin  with  the  knowledge  of  single  facts,  abstract  from  them  the  law  of  the 
process,  and  then  in  inverse  order,  deduce  the  phenomena  from  the  causes. 

The  way,  therefore,  prescribed  by  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  natural 
philosophy,  is,  that  which  proceeds  from  observation  and  experience  to  rule  and 
law.  if  possible,  advancing  to  the  cause,  (the  so-called  regressive  method.) 

5.  What  is  ilie  aim  of  this  instruction  ? 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  phenomena,  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
and  the  ability  to  explain  them,  that  is,  to  state  in  a  simple  way  tlieir  causes. 
Most  importani  Is  the  knowledge  of  all  that  refers  to  weather,  and  wo  expect, 
tlicrcCoro,  from  a  graduating  pupil,  correct  ans'wcTS  Xo  lUe  following  questions: 


( 
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What  18  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  difiercnt  months  of  the  year  7 
Which  is  the  maximum  and  minimom  of  beat  in  our  country,  and  wlien  do  they 
QBnally  occo^?  What  is  the  corresponding  state  of  temperature  in  other  coun- 
tries^ What  are  its  causes?  How  do  the  winds  originate,  where  do  they 
come  from,  and  go  to?  What  are  the  principal  currents  of  air  on  the 
globe?  Their  causes?  What  weather  is  caused  by  the  winds  in  our  country? 
To  which  winds  is  our  country  chiefly  exposed,  and  why  ?  Origin  of  fogs  and 
clouds?  What  is  dampness?  What  causes  rain?  Those  and  similar  questions 
come  so  near  home  to  man,  that  it  would  prove  enormous  dullness,  if  he  did  not 
ask  them  himself  and  reflect,  on  answering  them.  No  doubt  that  such  stupidity 
is  still  frequent;  but  no  one  will  doubt  what  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
common  school  in  the  premises. 

YIL  Astronomy,  bt  A.  Diesterweg. 

1.  Is  inslruciion  dboul  Die  nature  of  the  universe  about  astronomy^  expedient  f 
Most  certainly ;  we  require  the  same  from  every  man.     To  any  one  who  does 

not  admit  that  this  is  requisite,  I  address  the  following  questions :  lias  that  man 
an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his  relation  to  both,  who  is  ignorant 
of  astronomy  ?  or  even,  is  ho  a  man  ?  No ;  he  is  like  a  brute  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  has  not  even  learned  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  upright 
stature,  and  of  his  sense  for  the  universe,  the  eye ;  he  lias  not  enlarged  his  fac- 
ulty of  observing  beyond  the  smallest  compass,  satisfied  the  inborn  desire  of 
knowledge,  developed  his  intellect ;  he  might  be  compared  to  a  mole  that  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  light.  We  justly  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky ;  we  despise  him,  if  he  has  neglected  an 
opportunity ;  we  blame  indignantly  whatever  would  prevent  his  acquiring  that 
subUme  and  elevating  knowledge. 

2.  What  should  every  body  know  of  Oie  universe  f 

He  should  know  of  infinite  space,  its  laws,  the  qualities  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  of  our  solar  system,  the  relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  the  i)08ition  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  same,  its  rotations  and  all  that  result  therefrom,  as 
years,  seasons,  day  and  night,  in  short,  the  substance  of  popular  astronomy. 

3.  How  is  the  pupil  to  learn  this  t 

By  observation — not  by  books ;  for  from  these  we  get  empty  words,  hollow 
notions  and  phrases ;  books  may  at  best  assist  the  preceding  instruction,  but 
they  can  never  replace  it — ask  among  the  "educated "  people,  what  ideas  they 
have  in  this  respect,  though  they  have  heard  of  all  and  can  talk  of  all.  The 
true,  vivid  and  moving  ideas  of  the  great  subjects  in  question  are  exclusively 
acquired  by  an  intuitive,  developing  instruction. 

4.  Whai^  therefore^  is  (he  teacher  to  dot 

He  stunulates  the  pupil  to  observations ;  lie  makes  him  conscious  of  what  has 
been  observed,  by  illustrative  questions  aud  conversations;  he  draws  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sublime  phenomena  of  the  sky  by  day  and  night ;  he  talks  over  with 
him  such  observations  as  can  be  made  daily  all  the  year  round  on  sun  and  stars ; 
he  fixes  these  observations  in  good  order,  and  in  clear,  well  defined  propositions. 
This  is  the  first  step.  Scientifically  expressed,  the  pupil  advances  to  the  point 
of  view— of  what  appears  to  the  senses — of  spherical  astronomy. 

This  point  being  attained,  considerately  and  firmly,  (we  must  know  first  wliat 
tgfpears,  before  we  learn  what  w,)  then  reflection  follows,  whether  the  things 
really  are  such  as  they  appear.    The  pupil  advances  from  appeattmcsi  \o  ^ssj^xiqa 
or  nature.    This  step  is  very  important,  not  only  In  afitaconottt^,  \sm\.  vdl  oSX 
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things,  and  astronomy,  for  tho  very  reason  that  it  furnishes  the  clearest  and 
greatest  example  of  this  important  progress  in  human  education,  is  of  inestima- 
ble value.  Tho  pupil  learns  tho  nature  of  the  things ;  his  perceivjpg  is  raised 
to  knowing.  Disorder  becomes  order,  variety  uniformity,  and  chaos  rul^  and 
law.  One  power  reigns  in  tho  universe,  every  thing  obeys  his  laws,  and  every 
where  there  results  order,  harmony,  development,  life;  and  each  heavenly 
body  becomes  a  part  of  tho  universe  in  its  infinite  subUmity  and  brightness. 

It  is  worth  wliile,  not  only  to  hear  or  to  read  of  that,  but  to  know  and  to  un- 
derstand it.    The  papila  now  advance  to  theoretic  and  the  physical  astronomy. 

At  last  there  commences  the  construction  of  the  whole,  at  least  of  our  solar 
system,  out  of  the  centre.  From  tho  beginning,  instruction  proceeds  from  the 
periphery,  from  the  point  on  which  the  pupil  stands;  the  individual  is  himself 
th-?  centre,  around  which  every  tiling  is  grouped,  and  to  which  every  thiug  is 
referred ;  the  observation  is  subjective.  Afterward,  it  is  made  objective^  and  man 
recognizes  himselfj  the  human  race  and  the  globe,  as  a  part  of  tho  infinite 
universe. 

5.    What  has  the  teacher  to  attend  to  more  particularly  t 

This  necessary  instruction  being  still  uncommon,  we  may  give  here  several 
suggestions : 

(a)  He  excludes  ever}'  tiling  that  can  not  be  brought  to  sight. 

{b)  Ho  goes  always  from  observation  and  experience  over  to  reflection  and 
deduction.  Astronomy  is  an  inductive  science ;  hence  teaching  follows  the  in- 
ductive method.  The  teacher  does  not  "rfocimi,"  (teach  or  lecture,)  he  guides; 
lie  does  not  say  one  single  sentence  that  could  not  bo  found  by  the  pupils  them- 
soves ;  for  such  as  can  not  be  found  by  them — except  historiciU  notices — ^are 
not  fit  for  them. 

(c)  He  fixes  the  results  in  the  most  definite  and  pregnant  expressions. 

((/)  He  brings  the  things  observed,  thought,  npoken  of,  to  view  on  the  black- 
board, and  directs  the  pupils  to  similar  representations.  But  lie  does  not  begin 
with  drawing,  this  is  secondary  to  the  finding  of  perceptions.  He  employs 
every  where  tho  pupil's  imagination ;  astronomy  is  an  excellent  means  to  lead 
it  on  a  sure  and  safe  way.  Drawing  proves  the  correctness  of  tijc  ideas,  thereforo 
it  should  not  precede.  If  the  pupil  makes  a  correct  drawing,  it  is  the  surest 
proof  of  his  having  viewed  and  reflected  right. 

(e)  He  abstains  throughout  from  any  aso  of  models,  (telluria,  lunaria,  etc.) 
They  serve  afterward  as  proof,  but  they  may  bo  entirely  done  without.  Who 
uses  them  in  Uie  beginnmg,  is  wrong ;  who  requires  the  pupils  to  transfer  that 
which  is  represented  by  those  models,  to  the  universe,  requires  what  is  impos- 
sible :  nobody  succeeds.  The  value  of  models,  even  of  the  best,  is  very  much 
confined.  They  show  the  apparent  things  better  than  the  real ;  but  even  for 
the  former  they  are  not  necessary.  The  teacher  may  sometimes,  by  means  of 
a  lai^er  and  smaller  globe,  a  candle,  etc.,  represent  every  thing  needed. 
But  the  perception  and  representation  of  what  is  going  on  in  space,  even  with 
shut  eyes,  is  what  is  indispensable,  because  it  is  the  principal  thing.  Whoever 
does  not  succeed  so  far,  does  not  really  know  or  understand. 

He  who  wants  to  know  more,  may  read  my  "Astronomical  Geography,"  {Asirch 
nomische  Geographic^)  fifth  edition,  Berlin,  1855,  \\  thaler.  (We  may  add,  that 
this  book  of  Diesterweg's  is  universally  considered  as  a  maijter-piec©  of 
method. — Ed.) 
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YUL    Geography.    By  Abbexrode. 

1.  WTuU  are  (he  principles  on  which  the  present  methods  of  teaching  geograph}/ 
arehasedt 

They  are  intimately  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  education.  Some 
consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  from  a  general  view  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
gain  at  first  a  general  outline, — a  scaffold,  by  means  of  which  the  building  may 
be  gradually  constructed  in  all  its  details, — and  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
shall  remcdn  always  conscious  of  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole^ 
and  that  the  latter  itself  shall  gradually  be  made  more  and  more  perspicuous  in 
all  respects. 

Others  think  that  the  beginner  should  first  be  led  into  a  sphere  commensurate 
with  his  fiaculties,  near  to  him  and  capable  of  being  surveyed  by  his  bodily  eye ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  made  familiar  with  it,  in  order  to  sharpen  his  sight  and 
tongue  for  tlie  later  geographical  perceptions,  and  the  intellect  for  the  relations 
more  and  more  complicated.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  boundaries  of  this  field 
should  be  gradually  extended,  to  give  his  growing  powers  more  extended  exer- 
cise, until,  at  last^  in  the  highest  grade  of  his  studies,  the  whole  earth  is  cou- 
fidered  in  all  its  various  relations.* 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mere  observing,  hearing  and  speaking 
of  geograpliit'al  matter,  does  not  give  thorough  knowledge ;  tliat  it  is  requisite 
to  appeal  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  to  cause 
them  gradually  to  complete  dra\vn  or  pictured  representations  of  the  localities 
studied.  This  method  they  say  is  not  only  in  harmony  witJi  the  juvenile  inclina- 
tion to  such  work,  but  gives  an  indelible  knowledge  of  what  is  pictured,  par- 
ticularlv  of  its  relations  of  form  and  sur£ice ;  which  will  serve  as  a  solid  basis 
for  all  further  instruction. 

On  these  tliroe  foundations  rest  the  ideas  of  the  geographical  methods  now  in 
nse, — the  analytical,  synthetical  and  constructive,  (drawing,)  method,  each  of 
which,  in  practice,  admits  of  various  modifications. 

2.  WJiat  are  Oie  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  iJie  analyticai 
method  f 

One  advantage  that  should  not  be  undcn'alued  is,  that  it  designedly  keeps  in 
view  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  whole,  so  that,  IVom 
the  beginning,  all  discontinuance  of  the  perceptions  Ls  avoided.  It  most  carefully 
regards  especially  the  topical  and  physical  elements,  as  well  as  tlie  necessity  of 
grapliic  representition.     It,   however,  has  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  it 

*  Raumer,  in  hi*  "Omtributions  to  Pedagogy,*^  hnt  a  valuable  chapter  on  teaching  geofrraphy, 
which  will  be  funnd  entire  in  Barnard's  \^merican  Journal  of  Educatwn^*^  Vol.  VIII ,  p.  111—122. 
He  guards  teachers  against  the  too  frequent  or  extreme  application  of  Rousseau's  suggeittions,  that 
tb»  walks  of  children  should  supply  lessons  for  map-drawing  in  the  school-room,  lest  the  schol- 
ars begin  to  look  on  themselves  ai  peripatetic  lesson^  and  get  a  dislike  to  geographical  reading  and 
•tttdy.  He  advi«es  the  use  of  the  map  of  the  city  or  U>wn  in  which  scholar*  reside,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  map*  and  even  the  g!ol>e.  He  advises  that  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers,  as  they  help  to  fix  the  great  facts  of  history;  and  of  citiea, 
aa  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  men.  Their  sites  seldom  change ;  and,  with  few  exce|)tions,  the 
name  of  a  city  once  great  and  flourishing  never  disappears  from  the  earth  or  from  human  history. 
The  poetic  side  of  this  study  should  be  cultivated;  and  the  reading  of  travels,  and  of  the  news  of 
Um  day,  and  the  transactions  of  coromeroe,  should  l)e  associated  with  it. 
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forces  upon  tho  pupil  the  perception  of  the  wliolo,  at  a  time  wlien  he  is  not  yot 
able  to  comprehend  it  fully ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  understand  tho  general 
relations  of  climate,  soil,  produce,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  beginner 
along  at  once  in  all  the  collateral  studies,  a.  g.,  in  natural  knowledge,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  him  with  all  these  elements.  Many  things  consequently 
remain  an  undigested  mass,  gathered  and  retained  merely  in  the  ho'^  of  future 
understanding. 

3.  By  whom  has  Vie  analytical  method  been  particularly  recommended? 

The  "philanthropist,"  Guts-Muths,  has,  in  his  "Essay  on  methodical  instruc- 
tion in  geography,"  (Versuch  einer  MetJiodik  des  geographisches  Unterrichts,  1845,) 
exclusively  advocated  the  analytical  method,  which  is  also  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  scientific  works,  (See  Berghaus,  Roon,  Kalkstein,  Rode,  Barth, 
Viehoff,  etc.)  Some  have  attempted  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  analysis,  by 
dividing  the  material  into  appropriate  courses. 

4.  In  what  ret^pcct  has  the  s^ynDkciical  meOiod  of  teaching  geography  unquestion- 
able  value. 

In  that,  according  to  correct  principles  of  pedagogy,  a  small  and  easily  com- 
prehensible space  is  treated  at  the  outset;  that  tho  most  "concrete"  things, 
easily  understood  by  the  children,  form  the  ground-work  of  further  instruction ; 
that  these  small  districts  or  parts  are  by  this  method  made  vividly  distinct 
wholes,  the  gradual  extension  of  which,  and  its  incro{\sing  variety,  are  well 
accommodated  to  the  gradual  development  of  tlie  pupil's  mind.  The  subjects 
and  relations  thus  learned  are  at  the  same  time  tho  elements  of  all  geographical 
instruction.  Moreover,  by  this  method  thepuj)il  gains,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  in  an  orderly  way,  a  desirable  familiarity  with  his  native  place  and  country; 
and  in  case  tho  extent  of  his  studies  lias  to  be  curtailed,  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  globe  would  be  omitted,  rather  than  those  with  which  the  scholar  and  his 
life  are  closely  connected,  and  which,  therefore,  must  bo  most  important  to  him. 
This  method,  likewise,  admits  of  laying  out  defmite  courses.  However,  tho 
strict  and  complete  carrying  out  of  it,  would  lead  to  an  improper  extension  of 
the  field  to  bo  gone  through,  and  might,  by  tiresome  repetition,  cause  other 
disadvantages. 

5.  Who  advocate  the  synthetical  wthod? 

Charles  Ritter,  (see  Guts-Mutlis,  Bihliothek ;)  Ilenning,  "Guide  to  methodical 
instruction  in  geograpliy;"  {Leiffaden  z^i  cin^^m  mrihodisdtfm  untcrricht  in 
der  gpographie^  1812:)  Ilarnisch,  "Geography,"  (Wtltkumle;)  Diestervveg, 
"Introduction  to  methodical  instruction  in  geography,"  (Ankitung  zu  einem 
methodifirhen  unterricht  ia  dcr  gtogrnphie;)  and  Ziemann,  "Geographic^il  instruc- 
tion in  the  burger  schools.  {GeogrophiscJie  unterricht  in  Birrgerschul^n,  1833.) 

6.  WhaJ.  is  to  be  thought  of  n  romhination  of  these  two  methods  ? 

Strict  consistency  in  either  of  them  leads  inevitably  to  many  inconveniences. 
Therefore,  wo  must  either  follow  one  in  the  main  and  make  all  khids  of  excep- 
tional uses  of  tho  other,  or  contrive  to  combine  them  judiciously.  It  is  a  great 
concession  made  to  the  synthetical  method  by  the  analytical,  that  the  latter 
should  permit,  as  introductory  to  tlie  proper  geographical  coui-se,  a  prelimmary 
one,  to  include  oJjservation  of  tho  neighborhood  and  its  objects;  drawing  easy 
sketches  of  the  school-room,  house,  garden,  etc.;  instruction  in  measures  of 
lenprth  and  V»roadth,  (if  pos.siblo  in  the  open  air;)  experiments  in  sketching  the 
neighborhood  from  an  elevated  point,  with  estimates  of  area  by  eye,  on  a  small 
scale,  (For  children  of  7-8  years ;)  and  geographical  instruction  ou   the  native 
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country,  (i)rovinco  or  state,)  with  an  occasional  exposition  of  the  clenicntary 
geographical  conceptions.  Bormann,  who  tries  to  corabme  the  best  parts  of  the 
two  methods,  makes  tho  first  described  preliminary  course,  (somewhat  modified, 
and  with  the  addition  of  observations  of  the  most  simple  phenomena  of  the  sky.) 
his  firi't  course;  giving  in  tho  atcond  a  view  of  tho  globe,  with  instruction  upon 
its  principal  imaginary  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  them,  with  a  general  view  of 
Eurojie,  and  a  particular  one  of  Germany ;  advancing  in  the  third  course,  to  a 
more  accurate  description  of  Germany,  followed  by  a  view  of  tho  otlur  Kuro- 
pean  and  extra-Kuropean  countries.  Such  a  combination  may  be  con^sidered  as 
appropriate  and  practical ;  still  it  is  not  tho  only  one  possible. 

t.    What  arc  Utc  adcanta/jts  of  Vie,  consirucliv^,  {druwiri'j,)  irndhod  ? 

Tho  drawing  method  proposes,  by  construction  of  maps,  instruction  in  tho 
elements  of  such  construction,  before  all  regular  teaching,  to  furnish  tlie  basis 
and  means  of  all  geographie^d  knowledge'.  It  places  especiid  value  on  the 
creative  activity  of  the  pupils ;  and  upun  sueli  an  impression  of  tho  pictures 
drawn,  that  this  may  be  indelible  and  vivid  in  the  pui)irs  mind,  and  form  the 
foundation  on  wliich  future  geograpJiical  teaching  sliali  rest.  The  accuracy  and 
strictness ,whi<.'li  this  method  gives  in  fixing  and  enlarging  the  forms  is  unques- 
tionably very  valuable,  fur  very  mucii  depends  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
tliese  forms.  A  designedly  and  gradual  advaiiee  from  the  most  general  ground- 
forms  to  tho  more  correct  contours,  and  filling  them  out  afterward  with 
details  of  surface,  is  quito  corresponilcnt  with  pedagogical  principles.  This 
method,  however,  requires  far  too  much  in  the  way  of  accurate  memory  of 
numerous  localities  laid  down.  Geography  contains  stiil  many  other  things  of 
essential  value,  for  which  there  would  scarcely  remain  sufficient  tune  and 
interest. 

8.  How  is  thu'i  coivstructive  meflwd  us'wUij  carried  out  in  deUiil? 

Agren,  general  text-book.  Part  1,  Thysical  Geography,  (Alljemeines 
LeJirluch:  phyHsche  Frdbcachnihung,)  lierlin,  1832,  would  first  have  the 
maps  of  the  two  hemispheres  drawn,  on  a  phmispherical  projection.  Some 
cliaracteristic  points,  (capes,  moutlis  of  rivers,  etc.,)  are  then  to  be  fixed  and 
joined  by  straight  lines,  to  gain  a  sort  of  ground-phm  of  the  area.  The  formation 
of  the  coast  comes  next,  and  afterward  tho  parts  of  tho  surface  are  put  in, — all 
by  fixed  and  defined  rules.  This  method,  therefore,  distinguishes  between 
description  of  the  coast  and  of  tho  surface. 

Kapp,  "Course  of  Geographical  Drawing,"  {Lehrgang  der  Zeichnmden 
Erdkunde^)  Minden,  1837,  takes  the  square  form  as  a  basis,  and  likewise  assumes 
some  characteristic  points  in  the  same,  which  ho  joins  at  first  by  straight  hues, 
until  successive  corrections  givo  the  right  representation. 

Kliiden  r<jccts  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  right  map.  According  to  him 
it  must  bo  drawn  accurately  from  the  very  beginning  by  aid  of  some  determining 
lines. 

Canstein  takes  neither  the  whole  geographical  net  of  fines  nor  the  form  of  a 
square ;  but  any  convenient  geometrical  figures,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  circles, 
etc.,  and  uses  but  few  meridians  and  parallel  circles.  Ho  admits  no  copying, 
nor  does  ho  aim  at  strict  accuracy  in  all  determinations  of  boundariLS  and 
directions. 

Lohse  kcr-ps  to  the  normal  directions  of  the  rivers;  has  copies  made  from  a 
given  model-drawing,  and  requires  a  memory  of  what  has  been  drawn. 
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Oppermann,  "  Gnido  to  Geographical  Instruction,"  {Lcitfaden  zum  geographiS' 
then  unierrichQ  gives  the  pupils  the  right  maps,  ready  made,  in  accurate 
contours,  has  these  contours  painted  over  in  the  succession  in  which  the 
countries  occur  in  the  lessons,  and  then  the  details  of  the  surface  put  in. 

Kltiden's  method,  (see  above,)  seems  to  be  the  best.  On  the  plan  of  Bormann 
and  Vogel,  the  pupils  have  skeleton  maps,  with  the  chief  positions  already 
marked,  (see  the  maps  of  Vogel,  Freihold,  IloUe,  etc.,)  and  gradually  draw  the 
correct  maps. 

9.  To  what  limUaiions  is  the  constructive  method  svhjeci  in  the  common  schools  t 
The  drawing  of  maps,  (by  which  must  not  bo  understood  mechanical  copy- 
ing,) can  not  of  course  begin  until  the  scholars  have  skill  in  drawing  generally 
sufficient  to  construct  a  relatively  correct  map  with  some  success.  But  geo- 
graphical instruction  itself  can  not  be  put  off  until  that  time ;  therefore,  draw- 
ing maps  can  not  bo  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  must  take  its  place  in  a  higher 
grade.  Again,  imless  geography  is  to  occupy  all  the  study  and  leisure  time  of 
the  pupils  with  making  neat  maps,  not  entire  atlases,  but  only  a  few  maps, 
can  be  drawn,  (that  of  the  native  province  and  country,  of  one  or  another 
ooimtry  of  Europe,  of  Palestine,  etc.;  but  scarcely,  with  advantage,  the  two 
planispheres.)  At  school,  there  is  not  time  to  draw  every  thing,  and  if  there 
were,  it  would  be  better  used  in  other  things,  since  map-drawing,  an  excellent 
aid  to  geographical  instruction,  is  not  that  instruction  itself. 

10.  WhcU  is  the  proper  introduction  to  teaching  geography  T 

It  must  be  preceded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  space  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  with  the  geographical  objects  there,  as  well  as  by 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  maps,  and  thus  of  elementary  conceptions,  for  the 
sake  of  conversing  on  the  same ;  else  the  pupil  can  not  understand  clearly  nor 
advance  successfully. 

11.  What  is  (fie  value  of  a  preliminary  course^  ( Vorcursus^)  intended  exclusively 
for  eocplaining  the  fundamental  conceptions? 

Those  conceptions  are  indispensable ;  but  to  bring  them  all  together  in  an  es- 
pecial course  and  to  premise  them  to  further  instruction,  is  a  pedagogical  mistake, 
more  inexcusable,  in  proportion  as  the  course  is  more  extended  and  abstract. 
In  the  same  measure  as  instruction  proceeds,  the  detail  and  quantity  of  accurate 
geographical  notions  may  increase.  But  the  beginning  is  sufficiently  taken  up 
by  the  first  and  most  general  of  them,  which  are  to  be  immediately  applied. 
Excessive  and  premature  expansion  is  injurious  instead  of  useful.  Much  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  actual  observation  of  the  elements  of  the  neighboring  land- 
scape, with  a  view  of  frequent  application  aflerward. 

12.  What  are  the  practical  details  requisite  in  geography? 

There  is  much  to  be  observed,  compared,  understood,  deduced,  combined, 
impressed,  represented.  These,  therefore,  must  be  cared  for,  in  teacliing.  The 
means  of  observation  ought  to  be  used  in  manifold  ways,  in  order  to  gain  the 
most  correct  image  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  countries,  and  to  illustrate  and 
fix  the  same  by  all  sorts  of  proper  comparisons  of  the  portions  treated. 

The  teacher's  statements  should  be  clear,  careful,  stimulating,  graphic,  and 
definite;  ought  to  leave  the  map  only  exceptionally ;  and  should  be  adapted  to 
fix  the  image  in  the  pupil's  mind.  He  must  show  how  to  draw  conclusions 
from  given  natural  conditions,  to  infer  elements  from  given  relations,  to  transfer 
the  relations  of  the  neighborhood  to  distant  countries,  and  to  combine  partial 
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notiDiis  into  a  wbolo*  So  &r,  the  teacher's  work  is  substantially  that  of  com- 
munication.  Mere  readitig,  or  uninterrupted  talking,  does  not  in  the  least 
accomplish  the  right  work  of  geographical  instruction. 

The  next  important  object  is  drilling,  by  a  repeated  review  in  the  same  order, 
or  by  an  appropriate  course  over  simihu"  fields,  by  exhibiting  suflBcient  represent- 
ations of  objects  which  can  be  impressed  ooly  mechanically,  by  imaginary 
travels  with  or  without  the  map,  by  drawing  maps  from  memory,  by  written 
answers  to  principal  questions,  etc  Hence,  it  follows  that  teaching  geography 
requires  manifold  efforts,  and  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  geographer  and 
an  able  teacher,  to  be  very  successful. 

13.  What  pofiztion  in  geographical  instruction  is  due  to  reading  from  (he  map  t 
At  present  it  is  no  longer  sufficient,  with  text-book  in  hand,  to  merely  point 

on  tluD  map,  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  book, — situation  and  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, beds  of  rivers,  chains  of  mountains,  places  of  cities,  etc.  The  teacher 
must  know  how  to  read  maps,  and  to  teach  them;  i  c,  not  only  to  describe  what 
figures  and  in  what  order  and  connection  they  stand  on  the  map,  but  to  translate 
the  map,  line  by  line,  into  the  real  world,  in  order  that  this  be  faithfully  impressed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  at  any  time  reconstructed  from  it  He  must  understand  the 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  map,  and  know  how  to 
exhibit  them  in  an  orderly  and  appropriate  way,  as  we  read  a  book.  In  reading 
a  book,  it  does  not  suffice  to  find  out  the  letters,  to  comprehend  the  single 
words  and  their  conceptions,  but  the  whole  idea  must  bo  clearly  understood  and 
reproduced.  The  study  of  the  map  ought  to  render  a  great  deal  of  the  usual 
contents  of  tlie  geographical  text-books  quite  superfluous,  that  the  pupil  may 
not  cling  slavishly  to  the  dead  letters  of  the  text-book,  but  may  depend  on  the 
lively  picture  of  a  good  map.     (See  Bormann  and  Sydow  on  reading  maps.) 

14.  WJiai  is  Ute  valtue  of  the  ^^comparative  m>eihod"  of  teaching  geography? 

If  the  material  were  such  that  all  parts  of  it  should  be  learnt  quite  separately 
from  each  other,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  use  thia  method ;  for  the  gain 
in  mental  cultivation  would  be  small.  But  since  numerous  conditions  are  the 
same  or  similar  in  many  countries,  it  is  natural,  even  for  externally  facilitating 
the  understanding,  to  try,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries,  to 
know  the  nature  of  both  countries  and  the  effect  of  those  conditions  on  nature 
Situation,  boundary,  size,  elevation,  watering,  climate,  produce,  population, 
means  of  commerce  and  travel,  etc,  and  many  other  subjects,  aro  suitable  foi 
comparisons.  The  comparison  itself  is  an  excellent  introductwn  to  the  object, 
induces  more  acute  observations,  memory,  reflection,  a  sagacious  detection  of 
differences,  and  becomes  thus  an  efficient  means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  It  is 
this  which  makes  geography  a  refreshing  as  well  as  scientific  exercise  of  the 
mind ;  since  the  mastering  of  a  more  or  less  extended  scientific  apparatus  Is 
both  a  means  and  an  end.  However,  even  in  a  small  sphere  and  at  the  first 
beginning,  these  comparisons  may  be  used,  and  then,  as  the  student's  horizon 
gradually  expands,  they  will  become  more  various,  attractive  and  instructive, 
and  will  preserve  tlio  mind  from  that  fragmentary  and  mechanical  learning,  by 
which  the  end  can  not  be  attamed. 

15.  What  svcrfss  may  he  expected  from  geographical  pictures  f 

Maps  are  but  symbols  of  real  nature :  they  represent  by  a  hieroglyphic  typo 
a  number  of  natural  elements  for  largo  terrrtorios,  without  being  abletoT<i\f^^ia«st^. 
correctly  the  real  objects  of  small  areas.    But,  a  'weVV-deavga^  tcsv^  «oS^<£vkol>\5 
copious  collection  o/*  Wvid  and  correct  pictures,  ou  taca  a\v^TOYtvBXft  ^ca\^x'^^ 
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colored,  contiining  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  rivers,  woods,  prairies,  fields, 
liouses,  bridges,  ships,  men,  animals,  etc.;  or  a  choice  collection  representing 
the  coiipcrating  elements  of  nature  in  the  most  various  places,  in  all  zones, 
would  be  in  a  high  degree  instructive  for  the  more  advanced  scholars.  Then  tho 
eye  might  survey  tho  whole  landscape  of  natural  and  humim  life  in  its  mutuality 
and  connection^  and  would  bring  near  the  characteristics  of  the  most  distant 
countries ;  nearer  than  is  possible  by  the  most  vivid  description  in  words  with  tho 
map  only.  For  beginners,  such  pictures  would  be  distracting ;  but,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  instruction,  nothing  could  bo  more  useful.  They  would  en- 
liven the  oral  descriptions,  and  their  impression  would  endure  for  life.  Witli 
this  conviction^  some  editors  of  maps,  (see  Vogcl's  Atlas,)  have  renewed  tho 
illustrations  of  maps,  common  in  tho  middle  of  the  past  century,  by  no  means 
mercly  for  mere  ornament,  and  have  added  marginal  designs  from  the  natural 
history  of  the  world.  Even  in  mathematicH)  and  physico-geographical  maps, 
(see  Berghaus'  Physical  Atlas,)  tliis  idea  is  made  use  of 

IG.  What  is  the  vahie  of  the  so-calkd  characteristic  pictures,  (CHAUACTERcaDER?) 
It  may  bo  said,  briefly,  that  tho  gcograpliical  Characterlilder,  i.  e.,  character- 
istic representations  or  descriptions  of  certain  districts,  alford  a  sensible  view  of 
tho  real  life  of  nature,  by  developing,  as  upon  a  single  characteristic  locality 
of  tho  globe,  by  the  use  of  elements  found  elsewhere,  with  some  mo<lifications, 
tho  totality  of  tliis  life  in  its  various  respects  and  relations.  By  a  well-selected 
succession  of  such  representations,  the  sections,  as  it  were,  of  a  picture  of  the 
whole  earth,  are  given,  and  may  aPtcrward  be  joined  into  a  whole.  If  they  are 
WTitten  ably  and  sensibly,  they  have,  besides  their  geograi>hical  importance,  a 
great  influence  on  aesthetic  and  linguistic  education.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  near  or  distant  countries  are  to  be  chosen,  since  the  latter  contain  the 
greater  number  of  unknown  things ;  but  practical  teachers  will  prefer  to  begin 
with  what  lies  nearest,  and  must,  therefore,  be  most  important  for  ever}'  one ; 
as  moreover  this  material  contams  enough  to  bo  learned  by  a  beginner.  (See 
VogeVs  and  Grubo's  "  Characterhikkr.") 

17.  What  position  should  be  aUmucd  to  the  geography  of  civUizaiion^  {pdturgeO' 
graphie?) 

It  is  not  the  earth,  with  its  life,  but  man  upon  it,  with  his  life,  which  is  most 
interesting  to  man.  The  former  interests  us  only  on  account  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  latter.  To  explain  this  connection  is  the  difiBcult  problem 
of  "  culture-geography ;"  which,  for  working  out  all  the  most  diflercnt  influences 
of  life  and  nature  into  a  transparent  and  ingenious  whole,  requires  tho  highest 
degree  of  mental  power,  and  has  its  place,  if  anjrvi'here,  only  at  tho  end  of  goo- 
graphical  instruction.  Several  movements  of  the  human  race  must  be  discussed 
previously,  and  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  them  is  probably  in  all  cases 
vory  doubtful  with  scholars  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it 

1.  Guts-Muths,  (Versuch^  (fcc.)  Weimar,  1845.  See  above,  No.  3,  analytical 
method. 

18.  Whai  vm'Jis  on  methodic  instruction  in  geography  are  particularly  vxrrfh 
considering  T 

2.  Liidde,  "Methods  in  Geography,"  (Die  melhodtk  der  Erdkunde,)  Mag- 
doburg,  1842.  This  is  not  confined  to  tho  wants  of  common  schools,  but  gives 
academic  instruction. 

3  ZcunOf  "  The  three  steps  in  Geography,"  (Die  drei  sivfen  der  erdkunde^ 
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Berlin,  184:4,  aims  at  laying  the  foundation  of  a  strictly  scientific  instruction 
on  tho  basis  of  a  natural  view  of  the  earth,  (in  opposition  to  the  historical ;) 
which  character  also  predominates  in  Zoune's  G(xa. 

4.  Henning,  "  Guide  to  methodical  instruction  in  geography,"  (Leilfaden  heim 
methodischen  unierricht  in  der  geographic^)  Ifcrten,  1812.  See  Pioneers  of  the 
synthetical  method.  No.  5. 

6.  Ziomann.     See  above,  No.  5. 

G.  Gorbrich,  "  Introduction  to  geographical  instruction  in  common  schools," 
(Ankiiung  zum  erdkundlicJien  Unierricht  in  der  VoUcsschule,)  Wien,  (Vienna,) 
1853.    A  synthetical  method ;  plain  and  clear. 

7.  Otto,  "  Universal  method  of  geographical  instruction,"  {All^emeine  melhocUk 
des  geographischen  Unterrichts,)  Erfurt,  1839.  Adheres  to  Guts-Mutha,  but 
uses  the  advantages  of  the  synthetical  method. 

8.  Agren.     See  above.  No.  8 ;  constructive  method. 

9.  Kapp.     See  No.  8. 

10.  Canstein,  "  Attempt  at  a  free  delineation  of  tho  physical  surface  of  tho 
earth,  by  a  simple  method  of  construction,"  (Anlcitung,  die  physisc?ien  Erdraume 
mitteUt  tinfacher  Construction  aus  freier  Hand  zu  eniwcrfen^)  Bcrhn,  1835.  See 
No.  8. 

See  also,  the  introductions  to  TIamisch's  ^'Weltlmnde^''^  and  Diestorweg's 
^^Rheinprovinzen;''^  the  essays  in  Mager's  pedagogical  "i^atf«,"  1840  and  1841; 
in  tho  ^^  Schulblait  der  provinz  Brandfinburg,'^  1847  and  1850;  in  Low's  peda- 
gogical ^^  Monatschrift,'''  1847;  in  tho  programme  of  Bender's  Institute,  in 
Weinheim,  1850;  in  the  General  School  Gazette  of  Darmstadt,  1845;' (see 
Finger^  "Instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  native  country,"  (Unierricht  in 
der  Heimaihkunde,)  LaipziQ,  1844  ;)  in  tho  pedagogical  "e7aArc56«nW<^,"  of  Nacke 
I.,  III.,  v.,  VIIT.,  1846-53.  A  historical  exposition  of  geograpliical  methodology 
is  found  in  Zeune's  "  Views  of  the  Earth,"  {Erdansic?iten,)  and  a  compilation 
of  the  "  Latest  views  upon  geography  and  their  application  to  school  instruc- 
tion," (Neuesten  Ansichten  von  der  Erdkunde  und  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  dm 
SchtUunierricht,)  in  Lichtenstem's  book  with  that  title. 

19.   What  hooks  on  mathematical  geography  are  Oie  best  f 

1.  Diesterweg,  "  Astronomical  geography  and  popular  knowledge  of  the 
Heavens,"  {Astronomische  geographic  undpopiUare  Ilimmelshinde^)  Berlin,  1855. 
5  editions.    The  best  of  all. 

2.  Wiegand,  "Principles  of  mathematical  geography,"  (Grundriss  der  maXh&- 
matischen  geographie^)  Ilalle,  1853.     Practical  and  good. 

3.  Brettner,  "Mathematical  Geography,"  (ifat/iemaf iscA^  ^co^opAte,) Breslau, 
1850.     Quite  practical  and  popular. 

The  chapters  concerning  mathematical  geography  are  excellent  in  Rauraer'a 
"Manual  of  Universal  Greography,"  (Lehrhuch  der  aUgemeinen  geographic^)  Leip- 
Eig,  1848;  in  Boon's  greater  geographical  work,  "The  earth,  its  races  and 
states,'^  (Erdj  Volker^  und  Staaten-kunde;)And  in  Berghaua'  "  Rudiments  of  Geogra- 
phy, in  five  books,"  (Grwndriss  der  geographie  in  funf  BOchem,)  Breslau,  1840. 

Of  books  on  popular  astronomy,  very  good  ones  are  Kaiser's  "  Starry  Heav- 
ena,"  (StemenJiimmel,)  very  clear;  Littrow's  "Wonders  of  the  Heavena," 
{Wander  des  Himmels;)  Stem's  "Knowledge  of  the  Heavens,"  {Himmelskunde ;) 
Schulzo's  Astronomy;  Madler*s  Popular  Astronomy;  Hartmann's  Urania;  and 
Airy's  and  Brande*a  Lectorea  on  Aatronomy. 
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20.   Wlioi  books  on  physical  geography  may  he  recommended? 

Bergliaus,  Roon,  Ratimer,  Rougemont,  Kalkstein,  Guyot,  Guts-Muths,  Ewald, 
Somerville,  Reuachle,  K.  V.  Iloffmann,  W.  HofTmann,  Schouw ;  besides,  the 
"  Characterbilder"  of  Gnibe  and  Vogel  and  shorter  works  by  Viehofl*  Corne- 
lius, Ball,  Buff,  Atzerodt,  Gambihler,  Gude,  etc. 

21   J^^iai  texi-books  on  political  geography  are  the  most  popular  f 

The  number  of  politico-statistical  geographies  is  enormous.  As  most  promi- 
nent, we  may  name  those  of  Volter,  Roon,  Schacht ;  as  very  common,  (hose  of  Bor- 
mann,  Daniel,  Selten,  Voigt,  Yolger,  Seydlitz,  K.  A.  Hoffmann,  Zachariaj,  Stem- 
Hurschelmann ;  as  shorter  ones,  those  of  Luben,  Stahlberg,  Miibus,  Ohlert, 
Petersen ;  as  very  good,  those  of  Rhode  and  Barth ;  as  larger  ones,  those  of 
Ungewitter,  Blanc,  Wappaens,  "W.  Hoffmann,  etc. 

The  new  discoveries  are  found  in  Froriep's  "Almanac,"  (Jahrlmch;)  in  Bcrg- 
haus'  Jahrbttch;  in  Ludde's  "  Gazette  of  Geography,"  {Zeitschrift  fur  Erdkund^-J 
in  Gumprecht's  Zeitschrift;  in  Petcrmann's  "Contributions,"  " Mittheilungcn." 

22.  Wliat  works  are  iliere  upon  Geography  of  the  native  country  f 

Not  80  many  as  might  bo  expected.  For  the  geography  of  Prussia,  Schneider, 
Schmidt,  Uvermann,  Vossnack,  Xatzmer;  for  that  of  Germany,  Guts-Muths, 
Hoffmann,  Winderlich,  Billig,  Curtmann,  Togel,  Duller,  etc. 

23.  W?iich  maps  are  the  best  f 

The  wall-maps,  {wandkarten,)  of  Sydow,  Roost,  K.  Y.  Hoffmann,  StUlpnagcl, 
Grimm,  HoUe,  Winkelmann,  etc.;  the  hand  and  school-maps  of  Sydow,  Berg- 
haus,  R.  *  and  Tli.  Lichtenstem,  Tolter,  Sticler,  Bauerkeller,  Grimm,  Kicpert, 
Kutscheit,  Winkelmann,  Roost,  Glaser,  "Wagner,  Piatt,  HoUe,  Voigt,  Gross, 
Vogel,  Schubcrth.  For  ph}'sical  geography,  Bcrghaus'  Physical  Hand  Atlas, 
and  liis  Schulatlas,  are  classical ;  and  Bromme's  Atlas,  to  Humboldt's  Kosmos, 
very  good.* 

IX.      HiSTOEY.    Bt  ABBENRODE. 

1.  W?iai  are  the  mcUerial  conditions  requisite  to  make  history  an  important  means 
cf  menial  cultivation  t 

The  material  ought  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  standing 
and  wants  of  the  pupil,  to  be  formed  into  a  well-systematized  whole,  and  to  be 
so  used  in  teaching  that,  by  its  vividness  and  truth,  as  well  as  by  its  attractive- 
ness for  the  juvenile  mind,  it  may  arouse  and  strengthen,  improve  morally, 
prepare  the  pupil  worthily  for  practical  life,  and  nourish  in  him  a  Christian  spirit 
Of  course,  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which  the  pupil  belongs,  is  prominently 
ta  be  considered. 

2.  What  personal  conditions  influence  the  cultivating  power  of  the  study  of 
history? 

As  the  totality  of  the  pupil's  individuality  requires,  in  historical  construction, 
great  regard,  and  as  very  much  depends  on  the  tact  with  which  his  mental 
powers  are  nourished,  so  the  effect  of  history  on  his  mind  depends  even  more 
on  the  ability  and  character  of  the  teacher.  Unless  he  possesses,  together  with 
the  requisite  external  skill,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  history,  true  piety,  and  a 

NoTv.  Especial  reviews  of  a  long  number  of  books  and  maps  are  in  Nacke's  "  Educational 
Annaal,"  {Pedagog.  Jahreabericht,)  I.,  III.,  V.,  VII.,  and  in  KlOden's  reTiew  of  modern 
maps  in  the  *  School  Gazette  of  Drandcnburg,"  (Schulblatt  desprovinx  Brandenburg^)  1815 
and  1846. 
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noble  heart;  and  unless,  besides  being  a  man  of  veracity,  lie  has  acquired  consci- 
entious impartiality  and  the  circumspect  calmness  of  a  clear  judgment,  he  can 
not  hope  tliat  his  pupils  will  experience  the  cultivating  power  of  history. 

3.  What  are  Qie  leading  characterisiica  of  the  proper  material  f 

The  most  essential  of  these  materials  are,  a,  the  political,  under  certain  modi- 
fications, particularly  that  of  the  native  coimtry;  b,  history  of  civUization,  under 
some  limitations ;  particularly,  that  of  the  Christian  church.  Though  the  ma- 
terial chosen  under  either  of  these  heads  may  be  throughout  kept  asunder,  and, 
in  fact,  lias  been  so  very  often  in  historical  works,  yet  an  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  the  two  for  construction  must  be  recommended,  since  they  supplement 
one  another  usefully,  and,  in  practice,  admit  quite  well  of  this  mutual  compensa- 
tion. Our  German  youth  need,  above  all,  the  history  of  Germany,  and  where 
there  is  occasion,  the  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  ecclesiastical^  scientific, 
and  artistical  development,  as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  tho  character  and 
manners  of  the  nations.  Which  of  the  two  sides,  and  in  what  proportion,  is  to 
predominate,  depends  on  the  particular  wants  of  the  pupils:  still  tho  history 
of  the  church  is  of  especial  value. 

4.  What  are  the  principles  of  teaching  history  in  school  f 

Historical  instruction  requires  in  all  cases  a  narrative  form.  In  proportion  to 
age  and  ability,  the  narrative  will  have  the  character  either  of  biography  and 
monography,  or  will  represent,  in  chronological  order,  definite  groups  of  histori- 
cal facts  in  their  interior  connection ;  without  any  exaltation  of  the  authors  of 
tho  events  very  high  above  the  common  level  of  life.  In  either  case  tho  teaclier 
may  chooso  an  ethnographical,  or  a  synchronistical  order.  The  pragmatical 
method,  right  and  important  in  itselij  has  m  most  cases  at  school,  an  unsatisfac- 
tory result,  even  in  higher  schools ;  since  even  the  well-prepared  students  of  tho 
gymnasia,  (colleges,)  want  the  maturity  of  life  which  must  aid  the  pragmatical 
understanding.  Finally,  tho  method  of  universal  history  is  quite  unsuitable  to 
schools. 

6.  How  have  those  principles  been  practically  used  and  expressed  hitherto  t 

History  has  been,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  written  and  taught  in  all 
forms.  It  has  been  a  monumental  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  whole  nations 
and  privileged  individuals.  Each  ancient  people  has,  out  of  a  certain  necessity, 
written  and  taught  its  own  history, — some  classically, — for  all  time.  BesideSi 
modem  nations  have  taken  hold  of  the  history  of  other  countries,  particularly 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  and  refiected  them  in  tho  mirror  of  their  own  percep- 
tion ;  they  have  created  the  representation  of  a  history  of  tho  world, — general 
history.  This  has  led  to  teaching  general  history,  either  connected  with  that  of 
tlie  church  or  separate  from  it.  The  almost  exclusively  "scientific"  method  of 
treating  the  same  in  writing  and  teaching  made  it  suitable  only  for  such  as  wanted 
a  "  flcientific,"  (collegiate,  etc,)  education.  Others  neither  could  nor  should  learn 
it  But,  since  a  common  uiclination  to  acquire  historical  knowledge  has  sprung 
up,  in  consequence  of  a  more  general  education  in  better  schools,  it  suffices  no 
longer  to  confine  this  instruction  to  tho  disciples  of  science,  nor  to  satisfy  with 
general  notices  from  history.  The  people,  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  will — and 
should — partake  of  it  This  has  led  to  manifold  and  successful  attempts  to  find 
a  suitable  way  of  treating  history,  and  to  give  the  common  school  a  share  in  ita 
profits. 

Several  popular  and  practical  methods  of  teaching  history  b&N^«fv»K£<(^^\^^> 
tbongh  differing  in  many  rospectSi  agree  yery  nmch  Vn  t^EveVt  t>3A^Ax&.^\i\Jii2i.\^^n^ 
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These  methods  may  bo  distinguished  first,  as  being  chiefly  restricted,  the  one  to 
biographical  and  monographical  narrations,  the  other  to  the  naiural  and  temporal 
connection  of  historical  events.  In  the  former  case  the  chief  persons  and  events 
to  be  spoken  of  are  at  first  arranged  by  beginning  from  modern  times  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  retrograde  order  to  certain  primary  epochs,  in  order  to  review  tho 
whole  afterward,  from  these  points,  more  thoroughly,  by  descending  in  the 
natural  order  of  tune.  Or,  the  most  important  phases  of  the  development  of 
national  and  pohtical  life  are  made  the  centres  of  an  arrangement,  by  groups, 
which  treats  the  facts  and  persons  that  are  the  types  of  that  development, 
through  all  time,  in  definite  periods,  and  only  occasional  side-looks  are  cast  on 
cotemporaneous  events. 

In  the  other  case,  cither  the  historical  material  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  divided,  according  to  its  nature  in  tho  different  ages,  amongst  single 
nations,  (ethnographically,)  from  their  rise  till  their  fall ;  or,  all  nations  are  treat- 
ed side  by  side  at  the  same  time,  in  periods,  (synchronistically,)  in  order,  on 
arriving  at  each  new  epoch,  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  development  of  tho 
whole  human  race. 

In  both  cases  it  is  either  the  history  of  the  native  country  or  the  general  his- 
tory of  civilization,  or  that  of  the  Christian  church,  by  which  the  point  of  view 
is  regulated,  and  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid. 

6.  WJiai  are  Vie  advantages  of  the  biographical  method  f 

As  long  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  arouse  the  historical  sense  of  beginners, 
and  while  these  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  understand  the  general  state  of  a 
nation,  since  their  interest  for  individuals  preponderates,  so  long  it  is  quite  natu- 
ral and  profitable  to  jom  all  history  substantially  with  the  biograpliy  of  tlie 
representative  chief  men,  at  the  same  time  with  which  the  outlines  of  the  chief 
events  may  be  surveyed.  Even  at  a  later  stage,  the  biographical  element  has  a 
high  value,  since  it  may  give,  along  with  narratives  of  individual  experience, 
especial  relations  of  the  general  development  of  events,  such  as  facilitate  their 
understanding  and  enlarge  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  hidden  mo- 
tives of  facts  are  not  laid  open  to  the  historian,  until  he  has  looked  sharply  into 
the  particular  life  of  the  leading  and  cooperatmg  individuals,  who  either  receive 
or  help  to  give  the  character  of  their  time.  "We  may  add  the  general  human 
interest  excited  by  personal  experiences  of  life,  and  tho  moral  influence  exerted 
on  susceptible  minds.  Dry  generalities  and  outlines  can  of  course  never  excite 
such  a  lively  interest  as  good  biographical  narrations. 

7.  Wfiai  are  the  objections  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  biographical  mefhodf 

A  mere  succession  of  separate  biographies  will  never  show  tho  real  course  of 
the  general  development  of  history ;  they  are,  even  the  best,  mere  fragments 
and  portions,  but  not  history  itself  in  its  inner  moral  connection.  Moreover,  tho 
description  of  the  outward  hfe  of  historical  persons,  as  suCBcient  for  beginners, 
is  indeed  generally  not  difficult ;  yet  it  is  so,  m  a  high  degree,  to  enter  into  their 
inner  life  and  character,  whence  all  their  actions  originate.  It  presupposes  ao 
much  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  so  much  self-denial  and  impartiahty,  re- 
quires such  an  expanded  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  material  for  understand- 
ing motives,  that  it  is  as  rare  to  find  good  biographies,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  those 
conditions  combined  in  one  man.  The  usual  biographies  swarm  with  generalities 
and  partial  judgments. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  Vie  regressive  mdhod  t 

Strictly  speakiDgf  the  regressiTO  method  is  the  ^rieferable  one  tor  historical 
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rcacarcb.  Facing  the  events,  it  inquires  into  their  immediate  causey?,  and  goes 
back  to  the  remoter  ones,  in  order  to  reconstruct  philosophically  the  history 
which  has  been  developed  according  to  a  higher  and  divine  plan.  So  far  as  the 
method  of  research  is  to  be  represented  by  the  method  of  teaching, — as  it  some- 
times has  been  required, — the  regressive  proceeding  is  correct;  besides,  it  la 
formally  practicable  without  difficulty.  But  it  is  contrary  to  the  process  of  his- 
torical narration,  and  begins  almost  necessarily  from  characters  and  epochs  of 
modem  times,  by  far  too  comphcated  for  beginners,  and  such  as  to  prevent 
usually  the  combination  of  truth  with  popularity.  Besides,  this  method  could 
be  applied  only  at  the  beginning,  and  would  soon  necessarily  pass  over  into  the 
chronological  one. 

9.  How  far  is  the  chronological  meUiod  valuahlef 

The  historienl  events  develop  themselves  in  time ;  the  natural  course  of  tho 
latter  Is,  therefore,  both  back-ground  and  frame  of  tho  former,  since  it  constitutes 
the  thread  of  the  narration.  Time  facilitates  comprehension,  remembrance,  and 
comparison  of  historical  movements ;  it  marks  best  tho  sections  and  epoclis  of 
development,  favors  thus  tho  rudiments  of  historical  instruction,  and,  in  general, 
is  indispensable.  History  may  be  treated  in  the  one  or  tho  other  way,  with 
beginners,  or  with  advanced  scholars;  but  the  succession  of  time  must  bo 
necessarily  cared  for. 

10    Under  what  circu)iistanccs  is  die  ethnographical  method  suitable? 

After  tho  primary  course,  which  lays  the  foundation,  (biographical  and  mono- 
graphical,)  has  been  finished,  and  a  second  one  has  led  nearer  the  more  general 
connection  of  the  chief  movements  in  history,  then  it  may  bo  useful  to  pursue 
tho  history  of  tho  prominent  modem  nations,  ethnographically,  from  their  first 
rise  until  their  present  state.  In  ancient  history  it  is  a  matter  of  course  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  in  the  ethnographical  way,  because  those  nations  have  led  for  a  long 
time  a  separate  life,  and  after  a  victorious  conflict  with  neighboring  nations  have 
merged  them  in  their  own  life. 

11.  What  are  tJie  d'jficulttcs  of  iJie  grovjnng  method? 

Tho  idea  of  pursuing  material  similar,  by  interior  connection,  through  all 
centuries,  and  of  joining  it  into  a  whole,  is  in  itself  well  enough.  But,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  it  requires  an  unusual  knowledge  of  particulars  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  problem  is  too  hard  for  the  juve- 
nile mind.  It  may  be,  that  many  things  can  be  omitted,  or  at  least  treated  sepa- 
rately as  a  matter  of  secondary  interest ;  but,  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
would  be  advantageous  with  reforonco  to  the  whole.  Besides,  the  hard  problem 
must  bo  solved  of  connecting  finally  the  single  parts  of  development  into  a 
totality. 

This  method,  even  for  tho  especial  history  of  a  nation,  the  German  for 
instance,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  but  thefie  would  increase,  if  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  other  civilized  nations.  For,  by  its  nature,  it  lays  tho  chief 
stress  on  the  development  of  civilization,  and  displays  but  on  such  points  tho 
characteristic  picture  more  fully,  when  it  is  desirable,  from  a  national  and 
patriotic  point  of  view.  The  entire  plan,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
practically  carried  through. 

12.  \VJien  has  tlie  synchroiiistical  method  its  right  place  ? 

Synclironism  is  not  suitable  for  beginners.     It  requires  an  advanced  standing 
to  view  the  contents  of  entire  periods  of  the  deNcVo^xcvcTi^.  q^  'wa^i^aw^  ^aA 
imderstandinglj  to  pursue  the  gradual  progreaa  vii  \X,    To  ^\vq^^^^  \a\jkRX  ^^^^ 
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to  survey  that  progress  in  its  degrees,  and,  when  arrived  at  a  remarkably  high 
point,  to  bring  afterward  the  different  conditions  of  other  nations  to  view,  inter- 
weaving them  with  the  former  picture,  and  thus  to  compose  a  totahty  of  those 
intermixed  developments,  to  him  a  synchroniatical  treatment  of  history  remains 
Bterile.  Therefore,  scarcely  even  the  pupils  of  the  first  class,  in  our  higher 
Beminories  of  learning,  can  be  considered  as  sufficiently  prepared  for  it 

13.  Who  has  recommended  the  biographical  method  t 

It  may  be  said  the  entire  modem  school  has  unanimously  recognized  it  as  the 
best  and  most  suitable  for  beginners.  For  tliis  grade,  nearly  all  modem  metliodic 
histories  contain  only  such  material  as  is  fit  for  biographical  instmction.  In 
higher  schools,  a  biographical  course  has  been  arranged  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  approved  everywhere  by  the  authorities. 

14.  W?io  ?ias  recommended  the  regressive  metJiodt 

Dr.  Kapp,  in  his  general  work,  "  iScientific  school  instraction  as  a  whole," 
(der  wissenschafiliche  Scltulunierricht  als  ein  Games,)  Hamm,  1834,  is  one  of  the 
first  Dr.  Jacobi  has  recommended  it,  especially  for  the  history  of  tlio  native 
country,  "  Outlines  of  a  new  method,  &c.,"  {Grundzuge  einer  neuenmetiwde^  etc.,) 
Nttraberg,  1839. 

15.  W7iat  is  the  origin  of  (he  chronological  method  t 

From  time  immemorial  scarcely  any  other  method  has  been  used  in  Germimy 
than  this;  now  joining  synchronism,  now  following  the  ethnographical  principle. 
Until  this  hour  it  prevails  in  the  majority  of  schools,  of  classical  histories,  and 
of  text-books  on  history.  It  has  been  modified  by  many  competent  historians 
and  teacliers,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elementary,  burgher,  and  real  schools, 
and  gj'mnasia.  Some  introduce  it  by  mythology,  others  by  a  biographical 
course.  Some  give  the  first  place  to  ancient  history,  others  to  national  history ; 
others,  again,  attempt  to  suit  the  various  wants,  by  a  particular  partition  of  the 
material,  by  all  sorts  of  principles  of  treatment,  by  accommodation  to  the 
different  stages  of  life,  or  by  raising  certain  historical  pictures,  (characterbUder^) 
above  the  general  course  of  history. 

16.  WIw  has  tried  to  introduce  iJie  grouping  method  t 

Stiehl,  (now  privy -counselor,)  has  proposed,  in  a  little  book,  "  Instraction  in 
the  history  of  our  country  in  the  elementary  schools,"  (Der  vcUerldndisdte 
Geschichtmnttrricht  in  unsern  Ekmentarschuien)  Coblenz,  1842,  to  promote  in- 
straction in  the  history  of  the  fatherland  by  a  vivid  transfer  into  the  midst  of 
national  life,  by  historical  facts  grouped  around  a  national  calendar,  with  the 
exclusion  of  systematic  chronology,  and  by  presenting  the  coherent  material 
well-wrought  together  in  one  mould ;  besides,  making  tlio  whole  more  fraitftil 
by  commmunicating  important  patriotic  documents  and  like  best  patriotic  songs. 

In  a  different  way.  Dr.  Haupt,  in  the  preface  to  his  "History  of  the  World,  on 
Pestalozzi's  principles,"  (Wellgeschichte  nach  Peslahzzi's  grundsdtzen,  etc.,) 
Hildburghausen,  1841,  recommends  a  grouping  of  the  entire  history  after  certain 
categories  of  the  material,  (liome,  society,  state,  nation,  rehgion,  science,  and 
art,)  hi  each  of  which  the  suitable  material  of  all  tune  is  comparatively  placed 
beside  each  other. 

17.  What  are  Uie  most  recent  tendencies  concerning  historical  instruction  f 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  recommended  to  inter\s'eave  classical  sentences  and 

good  historical  poems,  in  order  to  vivify  historical  instraction  by  dramatizing  it, 

and  so  impress  better  the  chief  epochs,  especially  of  natural  history,  by  story 

sujd  eoDg.     On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  concentration,  various  combinations 
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with  g^graphy,  natural  knowledge  and  religion,  and  even  with  the  hymn 
lK)ok,  are  recommended.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made,  to  simplify  the  ma- 
terial for  common  wants,  by  cutting  off  the  less  fertile  portions,  particularly  of 
national  history,  and  to  compensate  for  this  by  entering  deeper  into  some  chief 
characters  and  events.  This  has  fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  historical 
eharadcrhUder^  which  are  now  in  various  works,  at  the  teacher's  command,  to  bo 
used  chiefly  for  a  good  Christian  and  national  education.  Particularly,  it  is 
endeavored  to  v:'ew  more  closely  the  civilization  of  nations,  especially  of  one's 
own ;  to  give  more  Christian  and  dogmatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  youth  rather 
more  into  the  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  and  classes  than  into 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  to  find  one's  own  account  in  the  execution.  For 
each  of  these  tendencies,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

18.  What  is  to  he  thought  of  Viese  tendencies  f 

It  is  a  pedagogical  misttike  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  Tlio  teacher  of 
history  must  abstain  from  teaching  at  the  same  time  catechism  and  natural 
sciences ;  they  do  not  belong  to  historj'.  Further,  the  hymn  book  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  g^ido  for  instruction  in  natidhal  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obscure  origin  of  many  songs  in  it.  To  interweave  many  sayings  of  a 
celebrated  man,  oven  to  make  it  sometimes  the  centre  of  the  narration,  may  be 
quite  suitable.  It  may  be  very  effective  to  celebrate  a  gi*eat  hero  or  event  of 
history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description  by  a  good  song  also.  But, 
more  important  is  it  to  simplify,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and 
therewith  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic  and  religious  sense, — which  may,  no 
doubt,  be  much  aided  by  good  national  ^^  c?uiracterbilder.^\  A  prominent  regard 
for  the  orders  of  society  is  not  only  difficult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To 
save  better  care  than  hitherto  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  avoid 
subjective  tendencies,  particularly  in  modern  history,  will  bo  approved  by  all 
sensible  persons. 

19.  How  far  is  geography  to  he  cared  for  in  teaching  history  f 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  attempts  to  combine,  after  a  definite  plan,  all  his 
torical  with  all  geographical  instruction,  have  nearly  failed.  The  common  way 
in  which  it  is  done  now,  is  either  to  premise  to  the  history  of  the  various  nations 
and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally  to  insert  it  in  frag- 
ments. In  this  way,  of  course,  geography  has  not  its  degree ;  because  for  many 
geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of  reference  and  connection.  Further, 
it  would  bo  necessary  to  explain  at  every  time  only  the  corresponding  geogra- 
phy of  that  period,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present 
time  would  be  needed, — a  necessity  that  has  always  great  difficulties  for  young 
people.  The  plan  by  which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  histori- 
cal ones,  (the  former  analytical!}-,  the  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would 
consider  as  a  praiseworthy  combination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  the  geographical  field  of  history  as  clear  as  possible. 
Instruction  in  history  can  neither  be  tied  to  a  specific  plan  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy, nor  can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  finisliing  of  the  latter.  The 
same  is  true  vice  versa. 

20.  What  is  the  value  of  historical  poetry  in  teaching  history  f 

So  far  as  historical  poetrj'  keeps  within  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its  artistical 
glorification  of  characters  and  deeds  is  unquestionably  of  high  value,  and  tb* 
appropriate  use  of  it  can  not  be  too  much  recommended.     But^  as  ?jc>Q.Tk.  ^&  ^ 
leaves  truth,  and  idealizes,  poetically,  the  historical  pcYso\ia  aa^  ^Jaavc  ^iL?^ci>\a^>^ 
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is  no  longer  of  importance  for  instruction,  even  if  the  poems  bo  of  great  poetical 
value. 

21.  Wliy  are  the  historical  daks  so  vahiahk  f 

It  may  bo  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that,  without  fixing  the  dates,  instruction 
and  a  ready  knowledge  of  history  is  impossible.  As  long  as  tlie  pupil  is  not 
yet  conscious  of  the  distinction  of  time  in  its  practical  worth,  the  general  outhnes 
of  the  historical  event  may  be  sufiicicnt ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  consciousues6  is 
awake,  the  event  and  person  must  bo  connected  with  the  date,  in  order  that  tlio 
former  mify  be  better  rememberetl,  better  understood  in  its  position  of  time,  and 
better  distinguislied  from  related  phenomena.  The  dates  are  the  most  simple 
monitors  of  memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted,  though  they  ought  to 
bo  limited  for  children,  and  sometimes  to  bo  made  round  numbers,  for  the  s;\ke 
of  memoiy.  They  help  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  tho 
natural  development  of  events;  nay,  a  sensible  arrangement  of  them  oflen  aids 
the  understanding  of  related  events  better  than  long  expositions  could  do. 

22.  WJuii  is  ih^j  didadic  value  of  good  hC'<torical  pictures,  maps  and  tables  f 

In  teaching,  very  much  depends  on  making  history  intuitive  and  lively.  It  is, 
therefore,  dcsiral  »k'  to  Jiid  the  oral  address  by  aj'>propriate  means.  Siich  are  histori- 
cal pictures  and  tableaux,  since  they  represent  oflen  the  historical  action  moro 
clearly  in  one  moment  than  the  most  copious  description  by  words.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  true  and  of  artistical  worth.  Historical  snaps  aid  best  the  percep- 
tion of  tho  geographic;!]  extent  of  a  historical  transaction,  and  ol\en  afford  tho 
most  natural  representation  of  its  results  upon  the  position  of  nations  and 
states  to  one  another  on  the  globe.  Tables  facilitate  both  a  short  review  of  tlio 
chief  events  in  chronological  and  synch ronistieal  order,  and  a  tirmer  in-.pression 
on  the  memoiT,  by  bringing  to  view  the  rise,  fusion,  separation,  and  falling  of 
nations,  etc.  Also  they  can  best  reju'csent,  in  side  columns,  tho  dilferent  move- 
ments of  development  at  the  same  time  in  state,  church,  science?,  and  art. 

23.  Ja  icltat  rc>p'ri.s  dot:s  private  reading  further  historii'jd  u/ioidedge  ? 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  school  every  thing  desirable  for  youth,  it  is 
very  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  should  assist  to  complete  tho 
historical  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable  for  a  more  detailed  famili{U*ity  with 
tho  chief  characters  and  events  of  the  world  or  tho  country.  Fortunately,  tho 
desire  to  read  history  is  as  natural  as  it  is  common  among  youth;  and,  oven  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  there  is  no  better  occupation,  in  leisure  time,  than  historical 
reading. 

24r.    What  tools  treat  vpon  the  methods  of  teaching  history? 

a.  Peter,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasia,"  (Dcr  Geschkhtsun- 
terricht  auf  Gymn/isien,)  Halle,  1849. 

b.  Loebell,  "  Outlines  of  a  method  for  teaching  History  in  the  Gymnasia," 
(Gnuidzuge  einer  Meihodik  des  GeschicJitsunttrrichts  avf  den  Gymnasicn^)Li;lpzigf 
1847.     This  work  suggests  a  Ciireful  partition  of  the  material.  ^ 

c.  Miguel,  "Contributions  to  the  study  of  Biography  in  the  Gymnasia," 
{Beitrtige  zur  Jjhre  roin  Biographische  unt:rricht  auf  Gymnasien^)  Aurich,  1847. 

d.  C.  A.  Miiller,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  {Ul^er  dgn 
Geschichtntnterrieht  anf  Schnlen,)  Dresden,  1835.  A  very  thorough  treatise, 
recommending,  among  other  things,  the  biographical  method. 

0.  Arnold,  "On  the  Idea,  Actuality,  &c.,  of  Hi.story,"  (Uber  die  Iilee^  das 
Wesen,  etc.,  de-r  Geichirhie,)  Koeiiigsberg,  i.  n.,  1817.  (See  tho  history  of  the 
world.) 
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f.  Assmann,  "Tlie  Study  of  IlistoTy,"  (Das  Studium  der  Geschichte^) 
Brunswick,  1849,  recommends  beginning  witlimytlis  and  chronological  reviews. 

g.  G.  Weber,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  (Der  Geschicht'nmter' 
richt  auf  Schulen^)  Heidelberg,  1850,  contains  very  good  bints  for  gymnasia, 
real  and  common  schools,  etc.,  etc.  Besides  the  prefaces  to  many  text-books, 
etc.,  wo  may  mention  Biesterweg's  "Rhine  Gazette,"  (Rhenu'sche  Blatter,)  o^ 
1835,  1840,  1842;  General  Scliool  Gazette  of  Darmstadt,  of  1834,  1841,  1843, 
1848;  Magcr's  Pedagogical  Review,  of  1841,  1845,  1851,  1853,  and  1854;  the 
Schulhlaii  des  provinz  Brandenhunj,  1851,  1852;  Low's  Pedagogical  Monthly 
Review,  1848,1853,  etc.  Also,  Diesterweg's,  "Directory,"  (H'ej7w?ei5er,)  II.; 
and  Nacko,  Pcdagogisches  Jdhrcf^bericld^  I.,  III.,  V.,  VII.,  etc. 

25 — ^40.  Books  and  Maps.  (On  methods,  see  No.  24.)  Text-book  on 
Prussian  History,  Liischke,  (the  best.) 

For  private  reading:  Zimmermann,  "Histor}' of  ITohenzollem,"  (Cf-scTitc/i^ 
der  IlohenzoUern ;)  Reiche,  "The  former  times  of  Prussia,"  (iVezi^sen'^  Vorzeit;) 
Kloss,  etc. 

Collection  of  patriotic  poems :  Miiller  &  Kletke,  Berg,  etc. 

Short  text-books  on  German  History:  Asmus,  Kohlrausch,  Eder,  Bottiger, 
Grobo,  and  Dittmar.     (The  last  is  the  best.) 

Larger  Histories  of  Germany:  Pfiater,  K.  A.  Menzel,  "W.  Menzel,  Luden, 
Ranke,  Raumer,  Biilau,  Lochner,  W'ietersheim,  etc.,  etc. 

For  private  reading  on  German  History :  Ramshom,  Niemeyor,  (Dcutscher 
Plutarch,)  Henning,  WollT,  (Germania,)  Vogel,  (Germania,)  etc. 

Collection  of  historical  poems  on  German  History:  Wagner,  A.  Miiller,  H. 
Kletke,  A.  W.  Grube,  Zunmermann,  A.  Bottger,  etc. 

Text-books  on  General  Histor}-:  a.  short,  Dittmar,  (the  best;)  b.  larger,  Leo, 
Wachler,  Amdt,  Ellendt,  Dittmar,  "Wachsmuth,  Schlosser,  Dietsch,  etc.  (All 
of  them  used  only  in  gymnasia  and  real  schools. 

Popular  histories,  with  much  materi;d  for  biographical  instruction :  Buttgcr, 
Schwartz,  A.  W.  Grube,  (C/uirarterbllikr,)  Vo'^ol,  (G 'iff chichisbilder,)  Becker,  etc. 

Classical  Histories,  partly  on  single  periods:  Schlosser,  (the  18th  century,) 
Raumer,  (Hohenstaufen,)  Eichhom,  Luden,  Heeren  &  Ukert,  Leo,  Rehm.  Wilkcn, 
(Crusades,)  Bredow,  Niebuhr,  (Rome.)  Ranke,  (Popes  and  Reformation,)  Dunkcr, 
Peter,  0.  Miiller,  (Greece,)  Poelitz,  W.  Menzel,  Amdt,  Dahlmann,  Wachsmuth,  etc. 

For  private  reading  on  General  History:  Schwab,  "Ancient  IIi.story,"  (Sagen 
dcs  Alierthums ;)  Lange,  "Histories  from  Herodotus,"  (Ge.srhichitm  aus  Ileiodot;) 
Niebuhr,  "Heroic  History  of  Greece,"  (GriccJiisdie  Ilct'oengeschichie ;)  liomberg, 
"Biographies  of  celebrated  Greeks,"  {Biograjijiien  herliiimier  GriecJuau)  etc. 

For  well  educated  readers:  Kletke,  "Antiquity  in  its  chief  movements," 
(Das  AUerthum  in  seinen  jrivqHmornc.nlen.)    (Excellent.) 

Historical  Tablo.^  very  simple:  Wander,  Bredow,  Schiifer,  Dielitz,  Piity,  K. 
Th^ Wagner,  Peter;  larger,  Kohlrausch,  Pischon,  Lochner. 

Historical  ^L1ps:  a.  small,  Schaarschmidt,  Muhlert,  Rodowiez,  Konig,  etc. 
b.  Larger,  Wedell,  Spuner ;  (Best  and  cliissical.)  c.  For  the  wall,  (WandJcarieri,) 
Vogel,  (Europe;)  Bretschneider,  (Europe;)  Hoflmann,  (ancient  world;)  Ilolle, 
Kiepert,  (ancient  times.) 

Historical  Pictures:  Dethier,  Hiatorisch-chronohgi'^che  Gallcrie ;  a  qoWoqWoh  ot 
1500  medallions.  Gros.s,  "  History  of  the  World  in  Pictures,"  (WcUge-schichie 
in  hUdern.)  The  very  best  on  German  history  is  K.  H.  Hermann's  Gcschichts 
des  Deutschen  VolkSj  (History  of  the  Germuu  Nation,)  in  15  -^vcXmi^sa. 


XY.  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

BT   DR.    E.   BENT8CUEL. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  Dietterweg's  "  Wegteeiter,*') 


I.    DEFINITIONS. 

By  singing  we  understand  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  as  ac- 
complished by  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words  ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  suo- 
oession,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  2,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  of 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  This  department  is  called 
Rhyt]}m. 

3.  Loudness  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation ;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  the 
church,  solo,  choral,  <i^c.,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  is 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys'  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject,, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music. 

Several  of  the  faculties  are  exerted  in  singing.    The  singer  is  con- 
cerned, first,  with  words.    These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself,  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.    In  learning  and  viudexftUiTi^tk^  ^^  ^cst^ 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  \>e  coTMi^«te4\  wA  -^as^'^ 
made  of  tbe  uDdenUnding,  the  memory,  tiie  imagiii^X^oT^  ^^  ^»2^^<k 
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and  the  sense  of  beauty.  And  in  reproducing  these  words,  besides 
the  above  faculties,  the  voice  is  employed. 

Secondly,  the  singer  is  concerned  with  musical  tones.  And  these 
also  he  must  learn,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  he 
himself  composes  them),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  these 
tones,  he  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  secondly 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  esthetic  character,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautiful.  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  musical  faculties ;  the  latter,  by  the  fancy  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memory,  and  the  powers 
of  apprehending  and  of  reproducing  sounds — usually  termed  the  ear; 
and  also  the  rhythmical  faculty,  or  faculty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudness  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  intuition  of  sounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  faculties,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  written 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  besides  the  musicid 
faculties,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  affair  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  the 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  represents  feeling;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  indicates  a 
condition  which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  the  singer,  and»can 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  war-songs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  the  singing  is  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  aud  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
faculties  are  quiescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  grief  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  is  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults.  Jean  Paul  says,  "  Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  for  they 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it." 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  this 
art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great ;  its 
pleasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 

*  *'Tbe  most  joyoui  of  jojra,  mvmoJ'-^EJopUoek. 
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humblest  roof,  if  the  occupants  only  know  how  to  mtroduce  them 
there. 

Singing  also  produces  an  artistic  transfer  of  the  consciousness,  not 
as  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  but  into  an  excitement  of  a 
sort  at  fii-st  strange,  but  which  becomes  natural  through  the  influence 
of  the  singing.  Thus  a  cheerful  song  enlivens  the  sad  ;  a  spirited  one 
refreshes  the  weary  ^  and  a  devotional  one  gathers  together  the 
thouglits,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulses  of  outward 
occupations,  and  elevates  them  to  God.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obviously  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  transitory  pleasure, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  circumstances,  Jigain,  no  stimulus,  no  excitement  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary  ;  the  lieart  itself  is  "  full  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings,'' and  they  overtlow  in  song.  A  victorious  army  sings  a  Te 
Devni ;  the  mournful  choir  laments  tlu*  fallen  ;  a  rich  harvest  blessing 
opens  the  lips  in  joyful  liymns;  frienils  departing  to  distant  lands 
mournfully  sing  a  de})arting  song;  a  Christian  congrt^gation  joyously 
shouts  its  inspiriting  hosauna  to  the  Lord;  an  angui>hed  and  stricken 

•  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  nature  is  related  in  Schubert's  ^^  liiatury  of  the  Sou/^"  of 
Uie  prraclier  Kiihze  of  ticrlin.  who  was  freed,  by  listening  to  a  devotional  song,  from  an  ag- 
onizing ftar  uf  an  apparently  ntcef»6ary  operation  upon  his  eye ;  a  retiUit  which  also  had  such 
a  favorable  Influence  upon  the  eye,  that  the  operation  was  found  unnecessary. 

'*  Anil  I  can  testify,"  taya  Luther,  "  which  also  experience  demonstrates,  that  after  the  holy 
word  of  Goil,  nothin;;  is  so  ;;ood,  and  an  hishly  to  be  pra'sed  and  famed,  as  mu«<ic  ;  and  that 
for  the  reason  that  it  ih  u  controller  of  all  the  movements  of  the  human  heart,  and  has  such  a 
power  over  it,  that  men  are  often  governed  and  overcome  by  jt.  as  by  a  mu&ter." 

Acoustics,  Ko  far  as  I  know,  does  not  yet  account  for  the  fact  that  we  feel  pleasure  In  hear- 
ing chords,  and  displeasure  nt  discords.  We  know  that  musical  tones  are  produced  by  regU' 
lar  atmospheric  vibrations,  and  that  all  vibrations  of  aliquot  parts  chord.  Jf  two  or  more 
tones  sound  toffeiher.  either  the  atmospheric  waves  coincide  and  strengthen  each  other,  or 
they  obstruct  and  destroy  t-ach  other.  These  promotions  or  obstructions  evidently  commu- 
nicate themselves  through  the  ear  to  the  nervous  system  and  the  mind,  in  one  case  in  a  man- 
ner promoting  their  natural  action,  and  therefore  pleasant;  In  the  other,  In  a  manner  ob- 
structing it,  and  therefore  unpUosaut.  The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  impressions  we  call  a 
consonance  or  chord,  the  latter  a  dissonance  or  discord.  By  the  use  of  both,  the  artist  com- 
municatee to  us  the  Joy  or  sorrow  of  his  b<^>u1,  in  an  immediate  manner  ;  and  by  the  solving: 
of  dissonances,  which  concludes  a  contest  of  tones,  he  communicates  that  excitement  which 
always  follows  the  conversion  of  grief  into  joy. 

Out  more  than  this,  acoustics  can  not  at  present  tell  us.  Music  has  not  only  scientific  but 
psychological  abysies  :  and  no  psychologist,  even  though  likewise  learned  in  art.  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate  them.  But  they  exist,  because  the  composer's  elevation  into  pure  feeling, 
into  the  feeling  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  inner  nature  with  the  world  of  sound,  exists.  '*lt 
is,"  says  Prof  Grussmann  of  Stettin,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  *^  Aeoustiea,"  (Stettin.  1637,  p. 
25,)  ''  the  joyful  or  sorrowful  emotion,  which  we  feel  within  ourselves  in  a  truly  physical  and 
real  manner ;  and  a^^ain.  it  is  the  pulse  of  onr  own  heart,  the  deepest  longingofour  breast,  which 
Cakes  full  poHsession  of  nature,  and  is  given  back  again  to  us  ttirough  musical  tones ;  so  that 
we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  no  longer  individualized,  bat  sunk  again  within  the  depths  of  the 
universal  life.  This  most  secret  and  profound  emotion  within  us.  by  a  wonderful  sympathy, 
arouses  even  the  least  stimulable  portions  of  our  nature,  ami  leads  us  into  joy  or  grief,  Inso- 
much that  we  can  hear,  sounding  back  to  us,  the  most  sf-rret  tremors  of  the  soul ;  aavCvASkWx^ 
were  calling  to  us,  '  1  understand  thy  profoundest  de8a'«a\  \  \>at\ikt  o^  Wj  ^X^wvt^ ^'bA^i 


torruw.'  " 
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heart  cries  out  of  the  depths,  in  lowly  penitence.  Song  is  the  lan- 
guage X>f  the  feelings ;  and  human  nature  is  under  a  profound  neces- 
sity to  speak  in  this  language.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  story 
of  "John  the  Soap-boiler,"*  but  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  that  of  Christianity.! 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
is  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song  J  From  the  battle-songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day ;  from  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  chorals 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remembered  that  it 
operates,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religious  feelings,  upon 
the  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  nature. 
Song  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beautiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
Good.§ 

II.      CHARACTER,  rURPOBC,  IMrORTA4NCE,  AND  NECB861TY  07  INSTRUCTION  IN  BINOINO. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  is  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itself.  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  words  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1 .  Understanding  and  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ing, reading,  understanding ;  or  expression. 

2.  Understanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melody, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises. 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  the  same  for  singing  and  language. 

*  I  will  quote  one  similar  case  from  mj  own  experience.  In  each  of  the  rooms  of  a  school, 
the  class  was  in  the  habit  of  beginniny  their  daily  work  with  a  short  morning  sony.  Ths 
minglinff  of  different  tunes  and  modes  sounded  ill  without ;  and  as  circumstances  did  not 
permit  all  the  classes  to  be  assembled  together  for  a  common  morning  devotional  exercise,  it 
was  decided  that  onlj  one  class  should  sing  at  a  time,  each  in  its  turn,  a  prajer  being  offered 
in  each  of  the  other  rooms.  But  aAer  a  short  time  all  the  pupils  petitioned  for  the  restora* 
lion  of  the  old  custom,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  begin  their  worlc  without 
■inging. 

t  **  When  Christianity  had  awakened  the  life  of  the  feelings,  and  had  supplied  it  with  the 
k>ftiest  ideals  of  existence,  humanity  could  find  only  in  music  a  sufficing  mode  of  expression, 
and  thus  was  gained  a  new  Christian  Brt."—"^9theties  o/Munc,"  by  Dr.  Hand,  1637. 

t**By  the  influence  which  music  exerts  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  it  operates  most  powerfully 
upon  the  character."— JTocAer**  "  Music  in  the  Church" 

f  Klopslock  said  to  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  ^^Marteiltea  Bymrif"  that  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man  ;  for  that  he  had  killed  more  than  fifty  thousand  Germans.  What  then  might  be 
said  of  KSrner,  Arndt,  Schenkendorf,  and  others  1    Henry  the  Lion's  motto  was 

**Fight  without  song 
Can  not  be  ttrong." 
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They  secure  for  the  pupil  a  store  of  imaginations  and  thoughts ;  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  they  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
fancy,  and  the  aesthetic  faculties. 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  instruction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tunes,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena  ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  faculties,  without  whose  cultivation  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible ;  and  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  tho 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  aesthetic  faculties,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observation,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  tho  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  bo  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
developed  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  aUo,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beauiiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  tho  substantial  educational  influences  of 
singing.  It  is  likewise  in  a  high  degree  adaj>ted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing the  child  toward  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is  so  important  for  the  common 
schools,  wliich  are  themselves  inten<led  to  serve  the  causo  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  all  the  rest,  in  a  manner  nut  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  special  influences  of  singing  as- 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  u(  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptly  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessness  and  indifl'erence  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  others.  In  short,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  vf  view. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  j)Upil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  himself;  or  at  least  a  community  uf  action  is  nut  indispensable. 
But  the  study  uf  singing  puts  a  cluse  and  strict  constraint  uj>on  all 
tho  class  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  sense.f 


*"  Music,  by  its  rhytlim  and  time,  imhueii  the  ft-eliiijfii  with  a  regulalfd  harmony.  80 
highly  (lid  the  (iri'tkii  value  niusic,  and  in  k>  many  ways  d:d  they  practice  it,  that  tlie  (X* 
pre58ion  a  "musical  man''  was  a|'iivalent  t<  ours  of  a  "cultivated  mjin."  They  flu  r»Tore  be- 
stowed the  extremfet  care  upon  tliis  study,  wliicli  was  des'(;ned  to  tiiiite  in  a  heautif'ul  liabi* 
tude.  readiness,  opennesii.  c.rcumF|)ection.  and  a  most  powerful  mental  discvvUwvi.  ^^  i^cxifW' 
gogy  08  a  system,^'  {Die  Pdtogogik  al»  System ,)  hy  Dr.  Karl  Rosr.nkraux.  \":sV- 

t**  A  choir  is  like  an  Association  of  brothers.     U  opens  lV\«\ve«iT\v  \\i\^\uV\\t  «r,t^vnv&  <A 
mfugtbey  feel  thtaist:lvL%  to  have  but  one  aual  anil  one  \\eail.*^ — Ilerdtr. 
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And  lastly  ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  good  instruction  in  singing, 
by  developing  the  pupil's  faculties  for  rhythm,  accent,  and  melody  in 
speaking,  rendere  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  increasing  efforts  at 
present  being  made  to  elevate  the  style  of  reading  above  the  repul- 
sive sing-song  practiced  in  so  many  of  the  ancient  schools. 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  common  schools,  I  may  not  inappropriately 
quote  the  following  authoritative  opinions : 

Mufiio  is  a  means  of  culture  so  healthful  for  sense  and  soul,  so  powerfully  pro- 
motive of  virtue  and  godUness,  that  we  are  bound  to  train  our  youth  in  it  with  con- 
■cientiousness  aiid  dignity,  zeal  and  perseverance.  Nageli. 

Music  may  be  considered  a  department  of  man's  intellectual  life,  which  he  can 
not  omit  without  restricting  and  weakening  himself.  It  is  one  of  those  intellectual 
endowments  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  become  conscious  of,  and  joyful  in  the 
world,  himself,  and  his  mental  life.  Makr. 

Even  if  the  young  are  unable  to  attain  to  any  important  grade  of  artistic  power, 
music  deserves,  on  account  of  its  educational  vhIuc,  as  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
power  of  influencing  the  mind  and  the  heart,  one  of  the  highest  places  as  a 
department  of  study.  Natorp. 

III.      APPLICATION   OP   THB   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   INSTRUCTION    IN   SINGrNG. 

A.     Two  Courses;  their  relation. 
The  instruction  in  singing  should  be  both  formal  (disciplinary)  and 
material  (efficient  in  the  study  itself.)     These  two  purposes  require : 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises ;  an  elementary  course. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  <fec. ;  a  singing  course. 

The  former  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  prin- 
ciples, and  a  mastery  of  them  ;  and  the  latter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feclinor.  We  mav  lav  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure 
these  objects,  the  following  principles : 

The  elementjirv  course  should 

!.•  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Include  all  the  elementarv  tones. 

3.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progression. 
And  the  sinorinor  course  should 

1.  Also  last  during  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school. 

3.  Include  nothinor  which  is  not  siornificant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  and  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be  the  relation  of  these 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  course  precede  the  other?     In  this  case, the 

children  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises, 

without  singing;  and  for  a  long  period  together;  for  the  elementary 

course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  thud  ^nncv^Xca  y\'8\.\«v^4<i^u 
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respecting  it,  could  not  be  concluded  for  weeks  and  months ;  which 
would  violate  the  first  principle  relating  to  the  singing  course,  and 
also  the  first  relative  to  the  elementary  course. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  way  of  accomplishing  this,  seems  to  be,  to  apply 
in  the  singing  course,  the  principles  learned  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  both  courses.  It  is  evidently  impossible,  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  exercises,  which  shall  be  satisfactor}'  in  point  of  beauty,  and  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child's  life.* 

There  is  therefore  no  mode  left,  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected ;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independently,  parallel 
with  the  elementary  course.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  V*  and  on  the  king's  birthday,  "  God 
save  the  King,"  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  progression  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  If  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  from 
the  instruction  in  singing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  How  then  shall  the  children  be  taught  to 
sing  ?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers.  Those  who 'can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so ;  and  he  who  can  do  more,  should  do  more ; 
whether  he  can  only  follow  in  a  general  manner  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whother  he  can  sinjr  strictly  and 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupils  should  in  good  season  receive  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Then  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Such  is  both  the  ancient  and  modern  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  singing  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice ?  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altogether  prevent  singing  with 
a  due  f<3elini]^  of  the  expression  ? 

•  At  the  Martin'u  Foundation  In  Erfurt,  as  appears  by  the  Rhenish  "GaxeWtf,"  (Rheini»eha 
Blitftr,)  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3,  p.  273,  all  the  songs  are  learned  by  rote,  without  notes;  that  if  to 
say,  without  any  artistic  and  methodical  ^adation  in  their  order.  It  is  stated  a  little  further 
on  (p.  2S6,)  thnt  the  director  of  that  institution  often  spends  as  much  as  a  fortnight  in  search- 
ing and  referring,  and  years  in  corresponding,  to  find  a  suitable  song  or  melody,  '*  because  he 
subordinates  the  religious  Instruction  entirely  to  that  In  singing;"  and  "rejects  all  sonfi 
which  are  not  good  in  text  and  melody,  In  every  particular."  I  would  Inquire  how  ion^hlc 
researches  ami  his  correspondence  would  be,  if  he  should  have  Tttw«wc.%,\tv*A^\\XQ\iA^'Ws^- 
thinf  like  systematic  progress  1 
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To  this  I  may  reply : 

The  problem  which  the  child  must  solve  in  order  to  sing  with 
proper  expression,  is  usually  stated  thus :  To  be  able  to  sing  a  choral 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  do 
you  know  what  is  required  for  this  ?  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  learn  to  solve ;  because  it  has 
not  pleased  God  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  power  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupils  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  carefully  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers ;  such  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
blow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  you  hear  of,  or  even  think  you  have  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in  a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  close  examination  you 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  unsatisfactory  and 
crippled,  such  as  the  following : 


How  bright  -  \y    glows    tho  morn  -  ing      red, 

or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  is,  they  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  while  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  the  notes ;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,  who 
sing  after  them  unintelligently,  by  ear. 

But  again,  what  does  "mechanical"  mean  ?     Where  does  it  begin, 

*  The  result  of  my  observations  upon  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  of  the  most  varioua 
af  efl  and  grades  of  development,  is  as  follows : 

Memory  of  tones,  is  universal. 

A  certain  sense  of  tones,  without  any  clear  intuition  of  tones,  is  quite  frequent. 

Comprehension  of  tone,  and  certainty  in  it,  quite  rare. 

And  these  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  '*  Rhenish  Gatnttty* 
(Vol.  X.,  No.  3,)  of  an  article  on  instruction  in  singing,  by  Karow  :  "  For  singing,  as  well  aa 
for  music  generally,  certain  natural  endowments  are  necessary,  and  one  destitute  of  these, 
whatever  his  efforts,  will  not  learn  to  sing.  We  may  compute  that,  of  the  singing  classes  in  the 
■chools,  the  following  proportions  will  be  found  ;  of  eighty  children,  ten  wilt  become  very 
■klllful  and  competent  singers;  twenty  others,  not  distinguished,  but  still  competent;  five 
and  twenty  others,  will  sing  well  enough  with  the  rest,  but  not  in  solo,  as  they  will  depend 
upon  the  rest ;  twenty  others  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  notes,  but  will  sing  only  by 
/  aad  the  remaining  five  will  be  unable  to  sing,  being  defective  in  ear  or  voice,  or  both." 
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and  where  does  it  end?  A,  sings  an  air  wholly  by  ear,  while  B  sings 
it  by  the  notes,  by  his  comprehension  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  be  said,  learns  mechanically.  B,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  learns  mechanically.  C,  again,  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  all  the  intervals,  sings  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  does  not  under- 
stand what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically.  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the  laws  of 
their  connection : — he  sings  mechanically  too.  Lastly  comes  E ; 
whose  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too !  The  truth  is  simply 
this ; — children  will,  and  ought  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerful,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  they 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  that  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuition  of  the  melodic  interval  ?  Each  one  of  our  faculties  is 
from  God,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  own  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  it  I 

B.     Contents  and  Management  of  the  two  Courses  considered,  further. 

I.     Generally :  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  After  that  time, 
however,  they  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
eomplex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  however  necessary  both  for  formal  and  substantial  reasons, 
that  written  music  be  invariably  taught  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  execution  will  always  be 
freer  in  chatacter  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachers  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  others  maintain  from 
their  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hindrance,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  singing,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  written  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages ; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  note. 

The  instruction  should  be  by  means  of  actual  vision,     Th^  x«^t^ 

'sntation  of  sounds  by  notes'  is  the  method  mo&l  o\>\\o\x%  \;o  ^^  ^^^% 
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and  therefore  unconditionally  to  be  preferred.     Compare  the  following 
two  modes  of  writing  an  air : 


6=^^^ 


n—ff- 


-4-3-iH 


-5-4-3-2-1-1 K 11 


Those  exceptionally  able  pupils  who  are  now  and  then  found  in 
every  school,  can,  according  to  all  experience,  sing  with  equal  easo 
from  notes  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  much 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unless  they  are  drilled  in  a  quantity  of  unmeaning 
rhythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  variety 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
faculty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  sing  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  that  degree  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fodrteenth  year,  if 
not  permanently,  left  to  practice  singing  by  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  themselves,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  tbo 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  the  preceding  one,  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  clear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  so  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  get 
none  except  utterly  indeterminate  information  from  them.  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some  assistance ;  it  represents  to 
him  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  notes, 
to  find  at  least  a  leading  sketch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  the  melody. '  As  the  eye 
seizes  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  coimects  the  tones  with 
them ;  and  it  often  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afford  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupil 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  series,  and  pick  out  each  note, 
before  he  can  tell,  what  the  melody  is.     Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  the  key  of  G,  not  in  that  of  C, 
which  is  iii  scarcely  any  collection  that  most  used. 

b.  With  respect  to  singing. 

Whatever  is  learned  by  children  should  be  learned  as  thoroughly 
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as  possible;  or  if  that  has  not  been  the  case,  should  at  once  be  made 
no.  What  is  defective  neither  educates  in  form  nor  in  substance ; 
and  indeed  in  the  former  sense  it  is  positively  injurious.  One  third 
sung  too  flat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pause  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause ;  &c. 

In  every  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  purity  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representation,  observance  of  the  dy- 
namic marks,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  receive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfection  in  what  the  children  learn  must  especially  be  re- 
quired in  three  respects ;  Firstly,  the  problems,  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupiPs  grade  of  attainment ;  the  couree  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  unbroken  progression.  This  principle  is 
universally  known  and  yet  often  quite  disregarded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  diflicult  is  selected  for  practice ;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfigurement  of  musical  works  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors  ?  Often  vanity ; 
often  ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  every  case 
such  directions  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
is  false,  or  to  remedy  it.  No  pupil  can  arrange  the  succession  of 
problems  for  himself,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teacher. 
A  whole  class  may  perhaps  sing  an  interval  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
tation to  sing  it  higher  may  be  fruitless,  however  earnestly  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  see  what  the  interval  is.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  must  aid  them,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correctly. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  pupil  is  conceded,  then 
thirdly,  the  teacher  must  insist  with  persevering  and  unbending  strict- 
ness, that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.  This  pro- 
ceeding will  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 
him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.  Once  more,  tlierefore, 
endure  nothing  erroneous !  Every  thing  depends  upon  this.  He  is 
a  forlorn  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 
whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 
because  "  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling."  That  proverb,  like 
many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it ;  and  he  who  can  not 
apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.  To  such  I  would 
say:   It  is  not  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walk;   it  is  by 

walking. 

Rules  for  practice. 

As  important  aids  toward    singing    correclX'j  \  xao^  xvacoi^  'Oqa 
followiiTg'; 
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1;  Unless  tlie  contrary  is  strictly  prescribed,  smg  with  tLe  full 
strength  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  great  fault  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
duce a  good  full  tone.  A  whispering,  lisping,  powerless  melody  is  never 
true.  But  loud  singing  is  not  screaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  bo  used.  For- 
tunate is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 
church,  and  standing  around  the  organ,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 
and  perseverance.     That  will  be  worth  three  singing-lessons  a  week. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say: 

No  instrument.     Verv  bad. 

Piano-forte.     Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.     Better  again. 

Violin.     In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.     Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  an  instrument  occasions  such  crying  evils,  thjit  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing part-singing;  but  for  exercises  in  accent,  and  practicing  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  while  playing  the 
violin,  the  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms;  it  can  be 
carried  about;  and  its  sharp  and  piercing  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  tliose  of  a  piano-forte,  or  of  a  small  school-organ.  The 
tones,  again,  can  be  modified  upon  the  violin,  in  any  desired  way,  JL'c. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Singing  with  an  accompani- 
ment is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.  A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  work,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  surely  without  accompaniment — a  capella.  The  same  ob- 
ject should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

3.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  movements  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  &c.,  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it.  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up,  down  ;  up,  right, 
down,  (fcc,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  hand ;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4,  If  orthography  is  the  schoolmasler'a  heaviest  cross,  enunciation 
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while  singiDg  is  certainly  one  of  the  second  rank.  Nothing  will  avail 
toward  this  end,  except  for  the  teacher  to  use  zealous  and  unintermit- 
ting  strictness  with  the  children — no,  first  with  himself,  and  after- 
wards— with  himself  again,  and  after  that  with  the  children — in  the 
enunciation  of  everything  that  is  read  or  sung  in  the  school.* 

IL     In  particular ;  and 

a.  Elementary  course.     This  should  include 

act.  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy- 
namic, and  harmonic  relations  of  tones ;  exercises  in  hearing,  which, 
by  causing  the  pupil  to  note  by  written  marks  what  ho  hears,  will 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music. 

bb.  Exercises  in  singing ;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic, 
dynamic,  and  harmonic  tone  formations.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  dynamic  exercises  and  vocal  exercises  proper,  in  the 
strict  sense ;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  the 
voice,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quickness.  Nor  can  the  harmonic  exercises  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compen- 
dious classi6cation  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  2.  Rhythm.  3.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynamics. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
conduct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  should 
extend  through  the  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exercises  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  five  or  six  vears  old.  For  the  rest,  "Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short.^*  There  are  many  things  which  must 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  scholars,  such  for  instance  as  the  minor 
key,  <&c. 

2.  The  elementary  course,  as  has  also  been  observed,  should  include 
all  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  harmonic  Harmony,  even  in  its 
elements,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training ;  and  is  also  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.    It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  view  of  music 

3.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exercises 
should  proceed  without  any  intermission,  is  a  universal  one ;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  especial  importance,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here. 

4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  once  subjectively  and  objec- 

*Tltere  was  a  little  firl  who,  io  a  aonf  to  Spring  which  she  bad  learned  in  achool,  aanf 
**  A  Moor  out  of  hit  ahelt,  apringa  out  the  tender  ahoot,"  {Ein  AfoAr,  4^.,)  instead  of  '*  Up- 
ward* out  of,  *e.|*'  (Empor^  ^e.,)  and  when  told  that  the  latter  waa  the  correct  word,  she 
aoawcred  that  her  teacher  knew  beat  about  that. 

Again ;  a  boj  wai  aakcd  what  thej  song  In  school,  and  ta&d,  **  TKe  GK(md«U«T{^  \J>«r 
JDnonftifcftfer ;)  having  cught  Uiat  Maod  Imtcwi  of  tbo  noni  ^  ftuAa;*  vT^1a«UcT.^ 
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lively.  To  arrange  it  wholly  objectively  is  unpedagogical ;  wholly 
subjectively,  impossible.  It  is  not  correct  to  pursue  one  department 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instance,  and  then  melody,  but  they  should 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portions ;  first  the  easiest  parts  of  all  the 
departments,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand,  then 
the  more  difficult  ones,  and  so  on.  But  this  subdivision  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  fear  of  los^mg  the  connection  of  what  is  taught 

5.  The  different  departments  should  be  so  taught  that  some  one  of 
them  shall  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  yet  so  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  of  these 
requisites  follows  from  the  principle  of  taking  simple  things  before 
complex;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children, and  render  the  teaching 
substantial  and  significant.  If,  for  instance,  the  time  be  ^,  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  major  common  chord  of  the  first,  there  may  result 
forms  like  this, 


q: 


i 


4  o 


And  words  may  be  set  to  such  phrases  ^  as,  for  instance, 


4    O 


q: 


1 


Rise      up    from  your      pil-low,  for      cock-crow      is        past  I 

The  smaller  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  unpoeti<*al.  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  course  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  only 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  in  the  singing  course.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  elements  secondary. 

The  rule  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
time,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  should  be  kept 
while  studying  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  shoujd  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  this  of  the  elements  of 
music,  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
child.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
drum ;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  its 
companion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exercises  very 
$aon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  no  rhythm. 
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The  cLildren*s  minds  develop  all  parts  together;  and  therefore  the 
melodic  exercises  should  have  some  rhythmic  forms,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic ones  some  melodic  form. 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  be  from  things  to  their  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notes  should  first  be  played,  while 
the  children  beat  in  four-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
be  made  to  eighth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  be  told  them, 
and  its  rej)resentation  shown. 

7.  Even  during  the  stage  of  singing  by  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
voice-exercises  should  be  given. 

8.  The  harmonic  element  should  be  as  much  as  possible  omitted 
from  the  melodic  exercises  at  this  stage.  It  should  only  be  intro- 
duced so  far  a^  is  necessary  to  understand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exercises  of  this  period  should  be  arranged  with  very 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  the  capacities  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,  in  general,  consist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 

'  such,  for  instance,  as  these  : 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  most  appropriately  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  little  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

aa.  Construction  of  common  chords  or  triads  upon  the  first,  fifth 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

bb.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

cc.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fundamental  musical 
chords : 


V. 

J. 

IV. 

I. 

IV. 

I. 

V. 

I. 

V. 

I. 

IV. 

I. 

IV. 

V. 

I. 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  these  principles  m>a&\.V>^\^\^^^\> 
out  by  means  of  actual  intufition.    Mere  vrotds  «ud  ^\pxt«^  ^Q>aX\  \3^ 
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entirely  useless.  Hie  children  must  hear  the  chords  and  their  suc- 
cessions. For  this  purpose  the  school  organ*  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful, but  not  indispensable,  for  the  teacher  will  have  a  living  organ  ; 
namely,  the  children  themselves. 

11.  Vocal  exercises  in  the  scale — with  rather  more  advanced  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  study  here. 

The  best  material  for  this  practice  is  the  scale  itself,  which  should 
be  sung  in  long,  sustained,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  tones.  The 
common  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  artistic  runs,  trills,  &c.  In- 
strumental accompaniment  is  especially  necessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voice  should  be  chiefly  practiced,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  E\),  E,  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  fctfce  out  very  high  notes  by  a  violent  eflfort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  ill -calculated,  to  endeavor 
to  train  the  children  to  a  more  correct  style  of  singing  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  was  set  by  the 
composer. 

12.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  staff  the  notes 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  practice  in  writing  music  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pupils*  attainments  will  be  entirely 
one-sided.  To  sing  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  another,  and 
equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  write  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  constrains  that  class  of  scholars 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  their  singing  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  their  musical  faculties.  And  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
continuing  the  instruction  after  the  children  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  intuitional  comprehension  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  innumerable  errors.  If  Kageli  had  done  nothing  except  to  in- 
troduce writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  he  would  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

b.  Singing  Course. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  laid  down,  and  shall  add 
others. 

1.  The  singing  course  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  airs  by 
ear ;  and  according  to  all  experience  will  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  should  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
child-t 

*  The  mdpdeoD,  perhaps,  in  an  American  achooL—TYtM^. 

t  "  The  Koipleat  enjojment  and  the  aimplcat  iniCruction,  an  enlivened  and  relnfor£«d  by 
sinfing ;  and  what  we  even  fail  to  aeeompUah  hj  loatmctioD  in  fiiith  and  moralg,  mt^  bt 
tmagbt bjr m>at."'-Ooetket  Wahtim  Mti$Ur>M  Wander-Ytan, 
At  the  Raabe  Bmqm  netar  Hamborg,  grett  ttxtm  Vi  UL^  «9<m  ito^mc  Cc«diblt  nporlci& 
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Singing  is  intended  to  enliven,  ennoble,  and  cbeer  the  whole  of 
man's  life.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  child ;  to  his  permanent  and  varying  relations  to  nature,  other 
men,  and  God.  With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, instruction  in  singing  should,  above  all  things,  stand  in  tho 
closest  connection  with  religious  instruction ;  including  the  faith,  love^ 
and  hope  of  Christians.  And  on  every  occasion  of  school  life  when 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  of  lessons,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  for  a 
church  festival,  at  confirmation,  the  king's  birthday,  d^c,  singing 
should  be  employed.  In  our  day,  the  liturgical  element,  in  which 
singing  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  religious 
purposes  into  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  and  may  be 
of  very  great  service. 

There  should  be  a  little  singing  festival  in  the  church  at  least  once 
a  month ;  and  not  merely  on  such  occasions  as  visitations,  consecra- 
ting an  organ,  <S^c.  This  might  be  done  without  difficulty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  class  of  music,  and  to  persevere  in  accustoming  the  con- 
gregation by  little  and  little  to  take  more  pleasure  in  such  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  the  usual  style  of  church  music.  Materials 
truly  useful  should  be  selected,  every  thing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  understand 
the  words. 

Besides  religious  songs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  use  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
home,  at  play,  at  festivals,  during  walks,  journeys,  &c.  And  for  this 
purpo9e,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  the  artistic  effect  of  trans- 
porting the  child  into  conditions  of  existence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  reference  be  had,  in  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  scholars  ? 

First,  by  having  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  leaving  school,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  chorals  from 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secular  songs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  possession  of  as  many 
as  thirty  such.  What  should  their  subjects  be  ?  Experience  shows 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
medium  of  chorals.    For  this  reason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

describe  the  jadicloua  mode  in  whieh  Mr.  Wichem  makes  use  of  it  at  prmyec  •xv<\,\ai&)«Cs«B!> 
liorlatioii  and  admonition,  at  aerions  and  cheerful  occanons.  Mkd  tott^ii  «xA  Vk^]  ^  vcA  tA  ^teft 
iBportaot  good  which  be  tho*  aecompUahea. 
*  TbM»  eomtpoad  to  our  oraal  church  pMlmody .— TVont. 
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purposes.  Of  tliem,  also,  I  should  exclude  some  kinds,  viz:  1.  All 
songs  of  particular  vocations,  except  war-songs,  and  for  their  proper 
localities,  mountain  songs  and  sea-songs.  2.  Songs  for  occasions 
that  rarely  happen  in  actual  life  ;  such  as,  "  Up !  with  mountain-staflf 
in  hand,  forth  with  joy  to  Switzerland  ;'*  which  is  nevertheless  in 
itself  a  good  song.  8.  All  songs  which,  though  perhaps  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  correspond  with  the  popular  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling;  such  as,  "Know*st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon- trees 
bloom  ?"  4.  Love  songs.  5.  Drinking  songs.  I  add  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  proportion  in  which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thirty 
songs  to  be  learned,  namely  :  five,  to  incite  to  good  company  ;  three 
soldier^s  songs  ;  three  traveling  songs  ;  six  for  general  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  for  observation  of  nature ;  four  patriotic  ;  five  romantic 
historical ;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  would 
substitute  cradle  songs  for  the  soldiers'  songs,  and  for  the  traveling 
songs,  others  referring  to  the  observation  of  nature. 

3.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  worthless  in  itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  feelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a  sure  judgment  on  this  subject.* 
Especial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called  ;  for  among  the  great  number  of  them  are  many  bad  ones.  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  can  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment by  grown  persons  also.  Moralizing  songs  for  children,  in  par-' 
ticular,  are  bad,  and  always  will  be ;  and  so  are  those  where  the 
children  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
joy,  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  &c. ;  such  as,  • 

"  Open  brothers,  ear  and  heart, 
Unto  teacbingB  wise.'' 

*^  Our  daily  work  is  done  at  length : 
Now  for  a  joyous  game  I 
Pleasure  for  working  gives  ns  strength, 
And  strengthens  all  the  frame." 

*  "  Notwithstanding  the  frreat  number  of  songi  for  the  young,  yet  but  very  few  of  them  are 
really  adapted  fur  use  ;  partly  on  account  of  their  faulty  and  aplritleas  melodies,  and  partly, 
and  especially,  on  account  of  unsuitable  words.  *  *  *  •  The  text  of  a  song  must  be 
adapted  to  the  young,  clear  and  plain,  joyous  and  Tivid  ;  equally  removed  from  watery  and 
feeble  sentimentality,  and  from  a  stupid  jumble  of  morals  and  phrases."— Jtfemor/o/  ^  the 
Nuremberg  Education  Society. 

As  music  is  Tariously  taught  and  practiced  in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  many  young  teach* 

ers  eome  to  beliere  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  compose  for  singing     So  they  proceed  with 

great  confidenee  to  make  moteta,  and  hymns  and  cantatas,  and  make  all  poMible  ha«te  to 

iairodaee  tlieir  compoKtions  into  a  church  or  a  school.    Gi'iMt  erils  are  to  be  apprehended 

Hwm  ibig  §ourec. 
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Some  valuable  observations  upon  tins  pseudo-poetry  are  to  be  found 
in  Franz  Horn's  ^^  Forte-piano^'  and  Iliecke's  ^'Instniction  in  Geitnan 
in  the  German  gymnasia^^  (Der  deutsche  Unterricht  auf  deutschen 
Gyfnnasien,) 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  words  and  music,  wo  can 
not  be  too  mistrustful,  in  particular,  of  operatic  airs  with  words  set  to 
them.* 

Songs,  to  be  appropriate,  must  be  both  objectively  beautiful,  in 
themselves  considered,  and  suited  to  the  children's  capacity.  Children 
should  not  be  forced  up  to  any  thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
their  apprehensions.     On  this  point,  I  shall  hereafter  remark  further. 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose ;  for 
each  has  its  peculiar  influence  in  training  the  pupil. 

a.  Sufficient  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  cultivating  both 
church  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
former  can  not  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  must  commonly  be  sung  somewhat  faster  than  at  subsequent 
periods. 

b.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  unison,  or  in  parts, 
as  the  case  may  demand  either.  Children  less  than  nine  years  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  Part  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  whatever 
credit  it  would  obtain  at  oxnminalioiis.  With  older  children  the  case 
is  different;  they  may  sing  in  parts;  but  should  still  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  popular  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Part-singing 
is  however  so  efficient  a  means  of  artistic  training,  and  its  power  over 
tlie  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

On  this,  important  subject  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow- 
ing principles  may  serve  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief. 

aa,  A  mixed  choir  is  always  most  efficient ;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  possible.  The  school  will  furnish  sopranos  and 
altos ;  and  there  can  always  be  found  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenor  and  bass.  The  thing  can  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sounding  drums  and  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per- 
severance. 

The  societies  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  places  and  lately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed  choirs.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however  useful  those  societies  are.  Forget  not  the 
children ! 


*ln  an  extensively  oiied  collection  of  songs,  the  "  Hunter's  Chorus  in  the  Freyschutz,*'  is 
to  befiMiDd,  set  to  an  Advent  hymn  !    In  the  SAme,  '*  Christ  a  gardener,"  is  set  to  the  dusft 
from  Titus,  •'  In  friendjthip's  arms  ;•'  which,  ok  a  reviewer  in  the  **Sut4th  Gfrtncuv  Mft%»wK^*T;'' 
{SuddeuUcher  Boten^)  says,  *'  fiiN  lilce  a  Iheatricul  costume  on  «l  c\«t|;3Tci«.tv.^^ 
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bb.  In  schools  where  only  the  children  can  be  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent  very  various  errors, 
namely :  The  children  should  sing  chorals,  generally,  in  unison  ;  secu- 
lar songs  in  two  parts ;  and  all  music  for  religious,  and  especially 
church  festivities,  in  three  parts. 

Chorals  can  not  and  should  not  be  sung  in  parts,  for  the  reason  that 
time  will  not  be  found  for  practicing  them  in  that  manner ;  and  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  those  appointed  for  the  middle  and  lower  parts, 
from  thoroughly  learning  the  air — a  great  disadvantage. 

Only  on  some  few  special  occasions  should  a  choral  be  sung  by  the 
children  in  three  parts ;  and  if  such  an  experiment  should  succeed,  it 
would  probably  be  beneficial. 

Chorals  in  two  parts  are  always  somewhat  dry.  But  if  the  teacher 
"will  have  some  such,  let  him  be  careful  to  see  that  the  second  part  is 
of  an  independent  and  marked  character. 

Tlie  reasons  for  singing  secular  songs  in  two  parts  are  these : — 

1.  This  method  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  music. 

2.  The  practice  will  be  found  suflScient  for  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  particular. 

8.  It  does  not,  like  singing  in  three  parts,  impose  on  some  of  the 
children  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
by  the  unnatural  practice  of  singing  in  the  lower  register,  which  is 
also  in  itself  uninteresting  to  them,  and  if  long  continued,  very  wear- 
ing.* But  the  church  requires  a  more  dignified  style.  Here,  singing 
in  two  parts  seems  empty  and  dry ;  at  least  three  parts  are  necessary. 
Nor  should  the  choruses  in  the  liturgy  be  sung  in  two  parts  only ; 
but  rather  in  unison,  with  organ  accompaniment.  Children  can 
profitably  sing  in  four  parts  only  under  very  favorable  circumstances.f 

c.  Solo  singing,  as  well  as  singing  in  choir,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  style,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  of  it  on  the  feelings.  With  regard  to  this  last 
point,  I  need  only  refer  to  such  songs,  motets,  and  little  choruses, 
as  are  used  in  school  in  which  choruses  and  solos  alternate. 
The  effect  of  such  pieces  when  well  executed,  is  very  good.  It  also 
has  a  very  good  effect,  when  some  single  verse  of  a  song  is  sung  by 
some  one  person,  the  whole  singing  the  next  The  solo  singers 
should  be  trained  separately,  by  which  however  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  trained  in  the  higher  artistic  departments  of  music. 

^Gersbach,  Herder,  Rinck,  Miihliaej,  B.  Klein,  and  the  profund  Nligeli,  have,  I  bclieTe, 
scarcely  set  any  children's  songs  in  more  than  two  parts.  Their  statements  of  the  reasons, 
howerer,  are  not  sufficiently  lucid. 

f  There  are  verjr  various  opinions  ou  this  point,  and  I  know  (hat  many  persona  dlffbr  froB 

.    But  I  Aare  MDMnjr  aatborities  on  mj  side. 
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5.  Care. should  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  music  suitable  to  the 
children's  capacity,  but  to  practice  thera  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  freedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  but  ought 
to  be  here  again  stated  in  full  and  expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
technicalities  are  done  away  with,  and  all  sense  of  constraint  or  inv- 
pediment  by  difficulties  is  removed,  that  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
itself.  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  singers,  or  entire  choirs,  to  ac- 
complish a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  from  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  contrapuntistic  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All 
that  is  required  is  simple  songs,  and  little  motets  and  choruses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Ilientzfjch  and 
Erk.  If  circumstances,  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
execute  some  more  elaborate  j)iece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  (kc. 

G.  The  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  period  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  bo  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  j>eriod  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  especially  their  rhythmi- 
cal value ;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  use  of  the  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  from  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  system  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
notes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  afford.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puzzling,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  given  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanation. 

C.       INSTRUCTION    IN    8INOINO,    IN    COMMON    6CIIOOLR   OP   THREE    CLAb«C8.f 

(Two  hoars  of  singinc:  in  each  class,  weekly.) 

1 .  Lower  Class. — (Four  half  hours.)  In  each  lialf  hour ;  Elementary  Exercisos, 
ten  minutes ;  Songs,  twenty  minutes. 

2.  Middle  Class. — (Two  full  hours.)  First :  Indispensable  information  as  to 
the  notes,  and  for  prnotifMng  songs;  together  with  rei)etition  of  songs  previously 
learned.     This  during  from  four  to  six  weeks. 


•  "In  ortJer  that  ilie  fxevution  of  compositions  may  be  ns  little  as  possible  intem\v^**^«^ 
htiiderrd  by  Ifiionincr  or  hesitation,  nnil  that  no  perpleMiy  way  \v\V«T^«Te  >n\\\\  \X\^  ^tKv^a^. 
cnncfptions  of  tlie  singer,  and  tliiis  prevent  the  successful  XtB\u\x\^ot  Vv\mt^tV\w%%*^— N<^^^* 

♦  K/*.,  of  a  three  ytnra'  course. 
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Nezt,  in  each  hour ;  Vocal  £xerci8efl,  ten  minutes ;  other  Elementary  Exercises, 
twenty  minutes;  Songs,  thirty  minutes. 

3.  Upper  Class. — (Two  full  hours.)  FirH  :  Continuation  of  the  fundamentals 
of  written  music,  and  repetition  of  songs  already  learned.  This  during  three  or 
fbor  weeks. 

Tken^  during  each  hour ;  Vocal  Exercises,  ten  minutes ;  other  Elementary  Ex* 
ercises,  twenty  minutes ;  Songs  thirty  minutes. 

Details  on  the  above  points, 
a.  Lower  class. 

The  elementary  course  consists  of  simple  exercises,  in  the  singing 
by  rote  of  single  tones  and  simple  connected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  loud  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  <&c. ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject.  A  course  of  vocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  this. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus;  "The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  first."  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  oA,  first 
getting  the  measure  of  their  duration  from  the  playing  of  the  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat.  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  while  the  teacher  is  playing  them ; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  In  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


SI 


13^ 


d 


P^ 


P 


d 


TT 


^ 


TT 


Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  **  summer 
comes,"  or  the  like;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
enunciation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  "  sum-mer,"  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  mouths  shut,  but  su-mmer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  &c.  Lastly,  the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it;  it  is 
a  "  cadence  from  below."  Such  exercises  will  be  found  very  interest- 
'  ^,  //  conducted  with  spirit. 
tlie  songs,  ia   the  lower  class,  must  \)e  sutv^  \>7  «w,  «Sx«t  \)«ai% 
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played  or  sung  by  the  teacher.     The  following  may  serve  as  an 
example : 


Oh   how  cold   the     weftther*!     groming.       And  the  aky  all   cloud -ed   o*er. 


From  the  North  fierce  winds  are  blowing,    And  the  sun-shine's  teen  no  more. 

First  the  words  should  be  repeated  to  the  class,  and  said  over  by 
them.  Any  mispronunciations  should  be  corrected ;  and  the  words 
"o'er,"  "north,"  "fierce,"  <fec.,  briefly  explained.  The  teacher  then 
announces  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  All  are  attentive.  lie 
plays  the  first  half  of  it,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times;  the  children 
beating  time,  which  they  can  easily  do.  Some  of  them  will  at  once 
begin  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  should  be  stopped.  The  fifth  time, 
they  may  all  sing  it,  softly.  Then  the  teacher  sings  it  alone,  then 
plays  it  alone ;  and  then  the  children  sing  it  by  themselves,  the 
teacher  marking  time  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  sing  the  second 
or  thiitl  G  too  low,  or  fall  behind  the  time,  or  take  breath  afler  "cold," 
or  make  the  first  note  of  the  third  full  measure  too  short,  <fec. ;  all  of 
which  errors  should  be  corrected  on  the  spot.  For  a  change,  some- 
times part  of  the  class  may  sing,  and  sometimes  all ;  and  perhaps 
some  one  of  them  may  be  found  bold  enough  and  able  enough  to  sing 
in  solo.  The  teacher  should  always  accompany,  to  prevent  falling 
from  the  pitch.  After  the  first  half  of  the  melody  has  been  learned, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole 
is  well  committed,  the  teacher  may  play  second  to  the  children's  so- 
prano, or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  first.  It  will  not  sound  well 
for  him  to  sing  the  air.  Then  the  remaining  stanzas  of  the  song  may 
be  learned.  Every  thing  should  be  executed  correctly  and  well.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  of  training  will  be  very  satisfactory.  AVhen 
the  children  go  home,  they  will  be  singing  the  son^^  n^V^x^n^x  ^^"^ 
are.     What  more  could  be  desired  ] 
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5.  Middle  class. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  class  should  begin  by  devoting  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  a  very  sim|)le  preparation  for  singing  by  note.  The 
object  of  thi9  preparation  should  be  to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  the  notation,  without  burdening  them  with 
details.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  sing 
independently  by  note ;  but  they  will  receive  whatever  assistance  the 
notes  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  for  time,  will  be 
trained.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  thus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  without 
notes,  and  the  free  reproduction  of  what  the  notes  represent.  They 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  thousand  singers 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
^preciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  faculties  of  tune 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importance  of  these  acquirements?  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  fall,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tones  proceed  onward  by  grada- 
tions or  jumps. 

3.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various ;  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
sixths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  recognize  these 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class ;  by  playing  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  they 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.     But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones, 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  <kc. 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  <fec. 

7.  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  dot  with  it;  which 
increases  its  length  one  half. 

8.  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contain  four  quarter  notes,  or 
three,  or  two ;  or  three  eightli  notes,  or  six,  <kc.  The  pupils  must  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

9.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  \  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  -J  three,  for  f  two,  for  -j}  three,  for  f 

r,  or  sometimes  two.     It  will  be  a  sufficient  exercise  to  them,  if  ap- 
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propriate  portions  of  aire  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  named,  and 
then  played,  while  the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  Various  marks  are  used  to  indicate  whether  to  sing  loudly, 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  words  are  printed  underneath,  one  syllable  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  together  by  a  stroke  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marks,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
The  present  is  only  a  small  beginning. 

To  know  the  names  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  children 
in  this  stage,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
system  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  afford  the  means  of  gathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  a  melody. 

About  midsummer,  if  the  course  commenced  about  Easter,  the 
children  can  continue  their  singing  practice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows ;  where  they  may  wander  without  being  constrained  by 
methodical  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

Rules  for  singing  practice. 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must,  so  far  as  the  children's 
capacity  will  go,  be  made  entirely  clear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

2.  In  general,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  exertions 
of  themselves  ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged — especially  those  who 
ate  in  their  second  year — to  endeavor  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
is  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfully  and 
with  interest ;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

3.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  fails  them,  play  them  the 
air. 

4.  Part  of  them — to  repeat  the  suggestion  once  more — only  count 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keep 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  music 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

5.  Every  eye  should  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music. 
The  less  capable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick. 

Close  adherence  to  these  fourth  and  fifth  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  facility  in  singing  by  note  beyond  what  could  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
beginning  of  a  well-known  song  by  Nageli: — 
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Gold-en    eve-ning        sun  I 


How    art    thou    so    bright? 


Let  the  notes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  first 
without  the  words.  Then  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  "  Dot- 
ted eighth ;  sixteenth,  rising  second ;  fourth,  rising  second ;  fourth, 
falling  second,  <fec.,  <kc. ;"  ending  with  "  fourth^  rising  fourth ;  half, 
falling  third."*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  falling  third  may  be  sung. 
The  children  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  if  their  ear  has  been  sufficiently  well  trained.  That  is,  if 
they  remember  clearly  the  triad  g,  b,  d,  they  will  not  sing  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  pr  tliird  year's 
practice  may  sing  the  scale  with  /a,  except  a  few  who  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  the  smaller  children,  to  count  aloud,  keeping  time,  also, 
with  blows  on  the  hand  or  the  table.  If  the  air  is  correctly  sung, 
well ;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  rest,  another  section  counting;  or 
all  may  bvat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  melody 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  the  text 
may  be  written  under  the  music. 

This  practice  is  for  the  last  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  first 
half  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  this 
particular  would  be  the  following :  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singing,  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly, 
since  there  is  time  enough ;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  bo  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  songs  given  as 
exercises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  purpose 
of  comprehending  the  written  tones  is  attained ;  since  the  singing- 
course  has  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  feelings  of 
the  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opened  by  vocal  exercises;  which  are^also 
often  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exercises. 
Our  practice  (at  Weissenfels)  is  to  practice  the  scale,  at  first  in  two 

*  This  mensuralion  of  the  intervals  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  at  least,  my  own  experi- 
ence gliows  that  for  the  majoriiy  of  pupils  it  is  the  simplest  and  surest  way  of  learning  to  sinf 
truly.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  when  a  pupil  feela  the  key  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  strike  the  ln> 
tervals  correctly  by  taking  the  notes  in  their  relation  to  the  key  note.  But  this  power  will  Ikil 
him  as  soon  as  the  melody  passes  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  simplest  juvenile  aonfi, 
and  even  wi;hin  those  limits  will  be  much  confused  by  a  modulation.  In  these  cases,  if 
the  pupil  Ib  not  practiced  in  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  iDtenrala  referred  to  in  the  text,  he 
wW  grope  about  in  an  uncertain  manner,  as  \&  \!he  tMat  w\l\iluo  many  who  sing  by  figures. 
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tetracbords  (c,  d,  e,  f ;  and  g,  a,  b,  c :)  tben  altogetber,  usually  witb 
tbo  sound  a,  b,  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly,  (the  latter  is 
much  the  most  difficult,  but  is  very  important;)  and  always  beating 
time  (with  two,  three,  four  or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  the  pupil  makes  his  way  through  the  middle  class.  At  his 
leaving  it,  his  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  developed,  a  fund  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyingly  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  the 
elementary  course  together  with  the  singing  course,  in  the  higher 
class.  Careful  beating  time  must  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
period  yet ;  it  is  only  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  that  the 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  inde- 
pendently by  note. 

c.  Upper  class. 

Before  proceeding  here  with  the  singing  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  fur  the  sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Uowever  much 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course,  they  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  universal  (chromatic)  scale  which  is  several  times 
repeated. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones. 

3.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
sing  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  from  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  is  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

5.  That  these  tones  have  their  fixed  names  and  signs ;  and  what 
these  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
C,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  The  nature  of  these  semi- 
tones may  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keys 
of  the  piano-forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Reading  written  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afforded  an  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin- 
ary to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  keys  can  not 
be  begun  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction ;  it  must  be  left 
for  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  third  year,  again,  singing  practice  vcvk^ 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  «Vid  VXi^  ^«wi^\i\»x^ 
course  tnken  vp  Hgain  where  it  was  left  off  \n  l\\e  \rvvv\^^  d9£&. 
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I  may  properly  give  an  instance  of  the  instruction  in  singing  of 
the  upper  class ;  for  which  I  will  select  a  Whitsunday  hymn. 


Deck  the    walli    with    wreaths  of    flowem,      And  conae  -  crate    to    God    the 


hours.  And    let      the 


al       -       tar         al   -   bo 


bloom. 


The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows: — 1.  The  key, 
signature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  measures. 
3.  Read  the  notes,  as  follows,  a ;  a ;  rising  fourth,  d ;  rising  third, 
f  sharp;  falling  second,  e;  falling  second,  d;  rising  second,  e  ;  rising 
second,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  <kc.  4.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
tervals. Which  are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  ?  How  does  a  sixth  sound  ?  <S:c.  5.  The  upper  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  fixed  on  the  notes  I  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin ;  if 
there  are  any  serious  ones,  the  class  must  bo  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, play  the  passage  to  them. 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  by  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

7.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music. 

When  afterward  the  kej^  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  at  each  lesson.  The  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
be  that  the  children  shall  recognize  the  intervals,  even  if  only  by 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  facility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  increasing  vocalizing  powers 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exercised. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the  upper  class 
into  active  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  God  please,  pious.  But  I 
leave  every  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  for  himself. 
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I.    DEFINITIONS. 


**  Thx  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  representation  and  form,  gives  us  a  feeling 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  and  symmetry.' —//or/iMcA. 

Drawing  is  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  bj  lines  upon 
sarfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <kc.— or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  <kc.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  repre'sented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced  ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  Tlie  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

3.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  &c. 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one^s  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

*  Translated  from  Dieaterweg's  '•  Wegvti*tr." 

t  Maay  persoos  inelade  In  linear  drAviug,  drawing  by  ibe  a^dof  >Xv«comvaaw»^'(^'<^^^^''* 
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II.    6C0PB,   OBJECT,   AND    IMPORTANCE   OF   INSTRUCTION    IN    DRAWING. 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself, 

b.  The  beautiful  in  forru. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eye  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b,  "What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

From  anotlier  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand. — The  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important?  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  traininor  of  eve  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  aftbrds  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  'acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  tban  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  e^e  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artizans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  <fcc. 

Training  of  the  conceptive  faculty. — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  th§  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  sense  of  beauty. — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  eiwlusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural*  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
,  commodated  with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  hii  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  hveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  journeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir- 
tues especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Great  usod  to  recognize  his  soldiers  long  after  they  had  left  the  army,  by  tlie 
frood  order  cf  their  houMS.  An  instructor  in  drawing  might  dn  the  like.  A  boy  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatnem 
In  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  the  ex* 
ternallife  of  the  whole  family,  by  the  rigor  with  which  he  opposed  any  deficiency  in  ck%9\^V> 
BCM  and  cnler. 
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The  importance  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  a  piirt  of  education,  will  best  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beautiful  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him  ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  cnjoy^ 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  wo 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  smaU  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.* 

*  The  hundreds  who  frequent  a  public  museum  can  not  sit  comfortably  In  a  liquor  shop ; 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  tlie  level  of  betLtta.—^  England  in  1835," 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

The  morerecent  reforms  in  education  make  this  department  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  l)e  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
tills  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  Important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manufacturing  operative.  The  farmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  far  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi> 
ding  meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  In  all  matters  relating  to  build* 
Ing,  hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  to  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convenience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate  materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  con* 
temptible.  Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness,  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  re> 
suit  of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up, and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  mdividuals 
as  well  as  families,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  its  efllciency  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth,  in  the  '^Universal  Su}i$s  School  Gazette^"  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  in* 
quiry  in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary — aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more  comprehensive  Influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demanils  upon  eye  and  hand, upon  mind  and  heart;  and  aflTords  a  methodical  culture  in  ac- 
curacy, neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offers  the  most  eflScient  of 
all  aids  to  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat- 
ics.—Dr.  Zehlicke,  in  '^Mecklenburg  School  Gazette,"  vol.  I.  p.  3. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  ot^ervation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  affords  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  inilispensable  in 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  *^Principle»  of  Education  and  Initf ruction.*'  Edition  oJ 
1833. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are' 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavo^able  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it.  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apes 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  tauorht.  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  Girman  mind  is  one  reason  for  this  ;  another  is,  that  tho 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost.  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject.  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we.  There  the  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

m.    APPLICATION   OF   THE   OSNERAL   PRIffCIPLEI  OF   INBTRUCTION   TO   DRAWING. 

A.     Outline  of  the  Proper  Exercises  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Royal  Gorernment  of  Ma^rdeburg.  in  a  circular  order  to  the*  common  and  burgher 
sehools  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  6, 1847,  reprores  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  la  the 
more  surprising,  inasmuch  as  there  Is  Karcety  to  be  found  one  school  inspector  who  is  not 
eonvinced  ^'  that  drawing,  which  is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  Tision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  the 
apprehension,  conducts  to  intuitions  and  to  idea^,  develops  the  faculty  and  the  sense  of 
beauty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance  ;  and  who  does 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  all  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  Mudy 
absolutely  indispensable  "  And  the  circular  adds^  "  It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
Ihingaare  studied  in  oar  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  exceed  what  is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study ;  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  necessary  time  muH  b% 
found. 
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without  comprehendiDg  and  representing  which  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  bj  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common* ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  &c. 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing—in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times  ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  c^opying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  ofif-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned — 

a.  Reasons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  Bccustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  pencil,  is  mucli  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Reasons  for  practicing  copying, 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  aflfords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
anc^  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci- 
pline for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c  Reasons  for  drawing  from  nature  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective. 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pu{)il  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

8.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspecfive  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  *Mt  is  astonishing  how  m&ny  deceptions  remain  undltco^eT^d  ^\XXvou\.  \X\«VX*')'^^<^^^^ 
this  art,  and  how  InvariabI/  we  see  otherwise  than  as  iKe  suppow.^^— Otto. 
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witliout  weight.  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  littlo 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  Reasons  for  practicing  inventive  drawing, 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

3.  Practical  life  oflen  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Reasons  for  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  of 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  his 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover- 
ing his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

hb.  Against 

1.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out- 
line drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.  Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent. 

•  Although  I  use  the  word  "inrentlve  ''  in  an  entirely  general  manner,  the  term  of  noufM 
naturally  applies  to  the  inyention  of  symmetrical  figures  from  modificatious  of  the  funda* 
mental  mathematical  forms.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  such  exerciaes 
should  be  rejected  on  account  ol  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Those  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approved  which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walln.  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  hangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpeta, 
table-clothhi,  book  covers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  simitar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  \i  a  suffic. 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  in  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  drpartmenis  of  drawing,  viz.,  copying,  draw- 
ing from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  as  follows:  **  Drawing  from  visible  bodies  traina 
especially  the  eye  ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  bj 
Hf  and  still  more  the  work  of  imagining  them,  traina  the  Imagination;  and  the  copying  of 
pictures  aJrenily  executed,  the  aenae  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  such  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  some- 
times no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

3.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  ev^  renders  the  minds  of 
immature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 
These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 

be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  un pedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relations  of  these  different  departmente  of  practice  to  each  other. 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there- 
fore should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  bo  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught. 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  Bhadiag  is  certainly  a  main  reason  why,  in  bo  large  a  share  of  the  common  schools, 
notwithstanding  all  the  time  spent  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
soon  as  Johnny  has  practiced  lines  and  outlines  for  a  ft-w  months,  he  is  given  a  lar^c  fruit* 
piece,  a  group  of  animals,  a  landscape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quickly  exe- 
cuted, for  the  circle  is  used  ;  and  "  the  circle  is  on  purpo«ie  for  drawing  outliuef: ;"  and  on  he 
goeSf  with  his  shading.  For  twenty  or  furry  Ifssons,  he  sits  scratching  vacantly,  humming 
and  thoughtless,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  it  is  glaztd  ami  framed,  is 
handed  all  round  at  the  examination,  stared  at  and  bepra-sed  by  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can  not  draw  a  rigUt  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
has  no  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  receives  a  prize.  At  home,  they  hang  up  the  ^>>c\.w\t'<*;\v\v 
great  ceremony,  *'  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  iu  the  best  v^atVut.    Vv>Qt  ^qYoxcv]  \ 
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course,  but  should  come  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Ilippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

5.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  come  in  ;  and  elevations ; 
and  inventive  drawing  ?     We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  must  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himself. 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — **Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points!'* 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out.  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  ^^  yon  multa  sed  multum  ;^^  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

6.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec- 
essary reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

c.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
^ood  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding  details  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  in  a 

General  Scheme  for  Jnttruclion  in  Drawing. 

First  Grade,  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying. 

Secand  Grade,  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Grade,  or  Outline  Sketching ;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Grade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.    Directions  for  further  practice  in  the  different  departments. 

OBMKRALLY. 

The  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
applicable  also  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

First,  To  draw  various  forms.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  coumion  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  <fec. 

Secondly,  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles  are  easy  of 
comprehension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  regular  octagon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regular forms  are  easy,  if  they  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle ;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  <S?c. ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  <fec.  Thus  many  of  the  designs  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  as  "  The  Little  Flower  Draftsman,^^  ^^  Flementary  ^xerc-Ue*  m 
Landitcape  Drawing, ''^  ^^ Studies  of  Animah  for  Iiiduatrxou*  Bo\|s");^  ^^. 
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The  principal  disadvantages  of  selecting  too  difficult  subjects  to  be 
copied  are,  waste  of  tirae,  discouragement  of  the  pupils,  or  else  vanity 
and  overestimate  of  their  powers.  And  in  schools  where  there  are 
several ,  classes,  a  teacher  who  proceeds  in  a  thorough  manner,  will 
find  himself  cast  into  the  shade  by  this  faulty  mode  of  proceeding  by 
his  colleagues. 

"  But  the  children  will  not  work  well  at  easy  exercises."  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  too  true.  They  want  to  make  a  great  picture,  of  the 
market-place  at  Leipzig,  and  that,  if  possible,  during  the  great  Easter 
fair;  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  St.  Genevieve;  the  battle  of 
Eatzbach,  &;c.  But  it  will  not  do  to  permit  this.  The  more  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  the  children,  by  a  course  of  instruction  unbroken,  and 
yet  interesting,  appropriate,  attractive  and  not  wearisome,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  find  their  pleasure  in  solving  with  certainty  the  pro- 
blems laid  before  them,  instead  of  in  their  extent,  so  much  the  more 
zealously  should  we  labor  to  accomplish  it. 

But  even  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  order  of  problems 
will  not  avail,  unless, 

Thirdly^  The  pupils  receive  the  necessary  explanations  and  assist- 
ance. Here  failure  is  frequent.  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  set  to  copy  a 
flower.  He  begins  at  once,  at  one  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  goes 
on  to  draw  leaves,  anthers,  petals,  pistils,  (S^c,  one  after  another,  as 
zealously  as  possible,  down  to  the  minutest  parts  and  details.  After 
long  and  careful  labor,  his  flower  is  finished ;  an  excellent  flower,  but 
unfortunately  quite  different  from  the  original.  There  are  schools 
where  drawing  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  year  after  year.  But  how 
easily  would  the  pupil  have  accomplished  hisVork  in  the  case  pro- 
posed, if  he  had  at  first  been  taught  how  to  see  the  blossom  correctly. 
The  fundamental  form  would  have  been  laid  out  perhaps  by  three  or 
four  points ;  and  all  the  details  would  then  have  fallen  into  their 
places  of  themselves. 

It  must  be  plainly  said,  that  in  most  drawing  schools,  instruction 
in  intuition  and  apprehension  is  unjustifiably  neglected.  Many  teach- 
ers have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  of  which  the 
judicious  Brauer,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Free  Apprehermon^^^  has  ob- 
served, '*  Before  any  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and  relations.''  Here  is  a  principal 
reason  why  so  little  progress  is  commonly  made  in  this  study. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  conditions  hitherto  laid  down  hare  been 
complied  with ;  then,  lastly  and 

Fourthly^  It  must  be  strictly  required  of  the  pupil,  that  he  draw 
well ;  that  is,  correctly  and  with  entire  neatness.    No  botching  or 
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working  over,  indistinctDess  or  faDcifuIoess,  smearing  or  rubbing, 
trifling  or  talking,  will  accomplish  this.  The  whole  of  the  pupifs 
power  must  be  earnestly  and  perseveringly  exerted  upon  his  work. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  drawing  will  become  the  important 
educational  instrumentality  that  it  may  be  made. 

Working  in  company  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  task  may 
be  given  out,  the  mode  of  performing  it  stated,  and  then  followed  at 
the  same  time,  from  point  to  point,  by  all.  This  trains  to  intelligent, 
orderly  and  regular  labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  all  possi- 
ble means  should  also  be  tried  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  and  to  conciliate  their  love  of  it 

DBTAIL8. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing, 

a.  Should  elementary  drawing  follow  geometry,  or  geometry  draw- 
ing ?  Neither,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  order  of  study  of  the 
two  subjects  must  often  be  very  different  Geometry  considers  the 
triangle  before  the  square ;  while  in  drawing,  many  squares  may  be 
considered  before  many  triangles  are.  And  much  that  pertains  to 
geometry  is  of  no  importance  to  drawing.  For  it  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  portion  of  geometry  which  is  of  use  in 
drawing,  is  studied  during  intuitional  instruction,  and  therefore  long 
before  drawing  is  commenced.  Such  points 'are,  ability  to  recognize 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  a  circle,  kc.  I  find  no  use  in  connecting 
geometry  with  drawing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  repeat  while 
drawing  the  fundamental  forms,  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates 
to  them.  This  will  aid  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the  case,  and 
19  to  be  recommended. 

h.  There  are  elementary  exercises  which  consist  in  drawing  right 
and  curved  lines  by  the  children  together  by  beat,  large  free  lines,  if 
possible  with  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  These  exercises  are 
of  great  importance ;  they  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  time  with 
such  others  as  require  the  closest  care,  and  where  therefore  the  pupil 
is  working  more  by  himself  and  in  detail.* 

c.  Exercises  in  estimating  the  lengths  of  such  straight  lines  as  may 
be  found  at  hand,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may,  from  time  to 


*  The  opposition  of  many  of  Peter  Schmid't  pupils  to  thisclaM  of  ezerclaes,  hu  for  aloDf 
time  been  mach  lest  violent  Ramauier  eays,  **  Brief  and  definite  orderif  and  prompt  and 
uninterrupted  woric  according  to  them,  regulated  by  keeping  time,  will  accomplish  an  infin- 
Ma  amount  of  good  in  acquiring  any  kind  of  manual  skill  where  pnetica  istha  thing  required. 
While  on  this  point,  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  applied  art  of  writing.  Bfarkwordt,  of  Ber- 
lin, practices  much  in  Urge  free  strokes.  A  great  part  of  the  so-called  *  American  method  in 
writing,'  also  conaists  of  large  free  movementa  in  unison ;  and  th«  T««aVL<a  vc%«a  «^>A«sfii^f 
food,  that  the  system  is  daily  coming  more  into  uae.*^ 
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time,  be  introduced  between  the  drawing  exercises  proper,  but  should 
not  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  In  arranging  the  subjects  for  practice,  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive order  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  united.  According  to  the 
purely  scientific  or  objective  arrangenaent  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
the  equilateral  triangle  should  come  before  the  rectangle;  but  in 
drawing  the  order  should  be  difterent,  because  the  latter  is  much  the 
easiest  to  draw.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pentagon  and  octagon.  A 
course  of  instruction  arranged  with  reference  to  subjective  principles 
may,  it  is  true,  at  first  seem  disorderly  rather  than  orderly ;  but  a 
more  acute  vision  will  discern  the  "  red  thread  **  which  leads  through 
the  whole. 

2.   Copying, 

a.  Subjects  beautiful  in  themselves  should  be  selected  for  copying. 
For  example,  a  finely  formed  vase  should  be  selected  rather  than  a 
common  kettle.  The  faculties  used  in  drawing  will  be  as  well  trained 
by  one  as  by  the  other,  while  the  former  is  of  greater  value  in  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  beauty. 

6.  For  beauty  of  execution,  only  the  very  best  designs  are  suflBc- 
iently  good ;  those  only  moderately  well  done  can  not  go. 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  working  in  classes  together,  the  use  of  de- 
signs large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class — those  made  to  be 
hung  up — is  much  to  be  recommended.  An  industrious  teacher  wilt 
even,  if  necessary,  prepare  such  himself. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  design  on  the 
blackboard.  Hippius  says,  "  The  children  can  see  the  drawing  con- 
structed ;  can  watch  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  can  obtain 
more  thorough  ideas  as  to  apprehension  of  objects.  They  should 
themselves  proceed  to  imitate  these  drawings,  which  should  be  suited 
to  their  capacities,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  manipulation  of  the  work 
should  be  such  as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  children ;  the  teacher 
locating  in  the  proper  places  the  necessary  initial  points,  in  a  careful, 
I  had  almost  said  a  learner-like  manner.  When  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  is  complete,  it  should  be  analyzed,  and  understood  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  relations  of  itself  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts 
among  themselves.  After  this  mode  of  intuitional  study  has  been 
sufficiently  practiced,  the  teacher  should  again  go  through  with  the 
process  of  drawing  the  figure,  as  it  were  in  his  thoughts,  by  dictating 
the  work  point  by  point.  At  the  same  time  he  should  pass  round 
among  the  benches,  directing  and  assisting  wherever  necessary,  re- 
proving or  praising,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  all  the  pupils  in  cheer- 
ful activity. 
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d.  Even  when  tlie  children  draw  each  by  himself^  after  small  sep- 
arate originals,  they  should  often  be  made  to  draw  their  copies  on 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in  freedom  of 
conception. 

e.  With  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  purpose  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  pupils  to  sketch  many  objects 
with  few  strokes,  than  to  occupy  the  same  time  over  a  few  drawings, 
more  elaborated.  But  these  latter  should  not  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  best  mode  is  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  work, 
and  to  draw  between  or  along  with  these  many  sketches  not  so  much 
finished  in  detail  as  full  of  meaning. 

/.  For  copying,  more  reference  should  be  had  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren than  was  the  case  in  elementary  drawing.  Thus,  architectural 
subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  boys,  and  beautiful  vases  for  the 
girls ;  weapons  for  the  former,  flowers  for  the  latter,  <fec.  One-sided- 
ness  in  selection  should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  girls  should  be 
'made  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  higher  departments 
of  architecture,  and  the  boys  the  characteristics  of  leaves  and  fruit 
In  short,  to  repeat  the  principle  once  more,  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
forms  which  the  school  should  prepare  its  pupils  to  comprehend. 

3.  Inventive  Drawing, 

a.  This  may  be  practiced  both  upon  spontaneous  conceptions  and 
upon  real  things.  In  either  case,  the  pupil  may  be  required  either  to 
complete  a  design,  to  decorate  it,  to  vary  it,  or  wholly  to  invent  it. 
For  instance, 

1.  Ideal  representations.  Completion — to  draw  the  whole  of  some 
fiffure  from  half  or  a  third  of  it.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  rectan- 
gle  with  lines  all  converging  to  its  center.  Variation — to  change  a 
regular  octagon  into  an  irregular  one.  Entire  invention — to  draw  a 
group  of  equilateral  triangles  and  decorate  them  at  pleasure. 

2.  Real  objects.  Completion — to  draw  a  window,  having  one 
quarter  of  it  given.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  design  for  a  table 
top.  Variation — to  change  a  quadrangular  window  into  one  with 
curved  lines  at  the  top.  Invention — to  design  a  beautiful  trellised 
gate. 

Tlie  usual  order  of  these  exercises  should  be,  first,  free  representa- 
tions of  real  objects,  together  with  drawing  mathematical  figures. 
Completing  a  design  is  usually  easier  than  decorating  it,  and  that 
again  than  varying  it;  while  absolute  invention  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all.  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  these 
principles. 

6.  Occasionally  an  entire  class,  or  at  least  a  ^<i<i\!\o\i  ol  \\^  ^qvj^^ 
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work  together  at  invention.  If^  for  instance,  the  problem  is  to  decorate 
a  square,  the  children  may  step  up  to  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  and  work 
upon  a  square  drawn  upon  it.  This  will  furnish  many  opportunities 
for  remarks,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  each  pupil  will  benefit  all. 

c.  Sometimes  the  pupils  should  merely  sketch  their  concepUons 
without  completing  them;  and  the  teacher  may  then  criticise  the 
sketches.  In  this  way,  several  designs  may  be  sketched  at  one  lesson. 
The  slates  may  be  sometimes  exchanged  about  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  pupil  can  see  the  designs  of  all  the  others. 

d.  Invented  designs  which  are  to  be  finished  in  detail,  should  be 
approved  in  outline,  to  prevent  expending  hours  of  the  pupil's  labor 
on  a  design  which  may,  perhaps,  at  last  be  rejected. 

4.  Drawing  from  Nature, 

First^  as  to  geometrical  drawing  from  nature. 

a.  Either  actual  objects,  such  as  are  about  the  children,  should  be 
drawn,  such  as  doors,  gates,  trellises,  floors,  windows,  cupboards,  < 
stoves,  monuments,  <fec.,  or  there  should  be  used,  as  Otto  very  judic- 
iously recommends,  an  apparatus  on  purpose,  by  means  of  which  all 
sorts  of  figures  can  be  set  up  together,  on  a  ledge  on  the  blackboard. 
The  drawing  may  either  be  of  the  natural  size  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
In  the  latter  case^  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
justly  estimate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  reduced  objects. 

6.  Just  at  this  point  it  is  of  especial  importance  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning especially,  much  work  should  be  done  in  common.  Before  the 
children  put  pencil  to  paper,  they  must  fix  upon  all  the  relative  di- 
mensions, not  by  means  of  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  object,  but  of 
a  careful  survey  of  it.  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  correctness.  When  all  the  estimates  have  been  made, 
the  teacher  may  name  the  dimensions  before  the  class ;  and  then  they 
may  proceed  to  draw. 

c.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  tasks  to  be  performed  at 
home.  *^  Draw  the  front  of  your  father^s  house ;  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  <fec.  I  will  take  occasion  to  compare  the  drawings  with 
the  originals.'^    And  so  on. 

About  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  perspective  draw- 
ing, perhaps  somewhat  as  follows : — 

a.  Practice  the  children  in  seeing  real  objects  in  a  perspective 
manner.  This  is  not  very  difficult,  and  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  pupil  what  perspective  is,  even  if  he  does  not  become  able  to  draw 
on  its  principles. 

6.  Perspective  may  be  taught  by  copying.  Perspective  designs 
may  he  given  to  be  copied,  arranged  in  a  progressive  manner,  and 
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instruction  on  the  laws  of  perspective  may  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  method  of  Soldan,  Warmholz,  and  others ;  and  is  not 
liable  to  any  weighty  objections. 

c.  Exercises  both  on  copying  and  seeing  should  be  practiced. 

d.  Drawing  from  real  objects  should  be  practiced,  either  by  section 
of  the  class  at  once,  or  singly. 

Drawing  is  of  course  a  more  useful  exercise  than  mere  seeing ;  and 
drawing  from  real  bodies  is  better  than  from  another  drawing.  And 
it  is  better  to  display  the  article  to  be  drawn  conveniently  upon  a 
table  for  one,  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  scholars,  than  to  elevate  it 
somewhere  for  the  whole  class  to  draw  from. 

The  circumstances  roust  govern  in  each  particular  case.  I  would 
however  have  some  exercises  in  seeing,  in  every  school  where  draw- 
ing is  practiced  at  all.  I  add  a  few  hints  for  such  as  have  proceeded 
far  enough  to  draw  real  bodies. 

a.  To  complete  the  shading  of  what  is  drawn  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden.  The  common  school  has  no  time  for  this,  if  the 
children  are  to  be  made  at  all  acquainted  with  perspective. 

b.  The  subjects  should  not  be  too  difficult ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
plaster  heads,  landscapes,  groups  of  animals.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  comprehend  and  represent  with  ease  the  sim- 
plest perspective  appearances. 

c.  The  children  should  not  be  troubled  with  difficult  theories  of 
perspective,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  restricted  to  the 
brief  rule,'  "Draw  what  you  see."  Some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  is  indispensable  for  the  moderately  and  less  capable 
pupils,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  means  of  aiding" 
in  seeing  in  a  perspective  manner. 

rf.  These  laws  of  perspective,  however,  should  not  be  given,  but 
discovered.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  tell  a  pupil  that  a  circular 
surface  or  thin  body  can  be  seen  as  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  hold 
it  up  to  him  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  it. 

€,  The  most  practical  possible  application  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  common  school.  These 
should  be  joined  to  the  exercises  on  cubes  and  prisms,  for  instance,  a 
drawing  of  a  chimney,  a  chest  of  drawers,  an  open  door,  &c. ;  and  the 
best  scholars  may  afterwards  draw  a  house,  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  Ac 

5.   Outline  Sketching, 

a.  The  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  designing  pillars,  capi- 
tols,  and  similar  architectural   constructions.     They  belong  to   the 
industrial  school.    The  business  of  the  common  school  U  1\\»\\rA  \j^ 
this:  1.  Geometrical  construction  oC  Vmes,  w\^^,  wv^  ^"^\^Rk\^' 
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The  application  of  these  to  the  drawing  of  simple  sketches  and  ground- 
plans. 

b.  Great  skill  may  be  attained  in  this  kind  of  drawing,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  carried  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  instruments  which  the  chil- 
dren can  be  trusted  to  use.  Without  using  these,  the  practice  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

c.  The  use  of  the  circle  and  ruler  must  be  industriously  practiced, 
in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  it  Many  simple  problems 
should  be  given  out  for  using  them ;  as,  for  instance,  to  draw  four 
angles  one  after  another,  each  half  as  large  as  the  preceding ;  to  mag- 
nify to  many  times  its  own  size,  &c. 

d.  As  to  selecting  subjects  for  ground-plans  and  elevations,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service : — 

1.  Select  for  drawing,  a  plan  of  the  school  garden  ;  the  church- 
yard ;  of  some  building,  as  the  church ;  an  elevation  of  the  school 
house,  &e. 

2.  Let  the  children  copy  some  plans,  ground-plans,  elevations,  &c., 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  doing  such 
work. 

3.  Let  each  pupil  himself  make  out  some  such  plans,  ground -plans 
or  elevations  of  his  father's  house  or  garden,  &c. 

D.     Course  of  Study. 

This  is  rather  to  indicate  one  mode  of  arranging  the  work,  than  to 
be  followed  to  the  letter. 

1.  Common  schools  of  three  classes, — Drawing  should  be  practiced 
only  in  the  middle  and  higher  cksses ;  not  in  the  lower.  It  is  safe 
to  calculate  that  children  of  at  least  three  diflferent  grades  are  always 
to  be  found  in  each  class ;  so  that  divisions  must  be  ifiade.  More 
than  two  such  divisions  are  usually  too  many,  as  experience  indi- 
cates. Thus  each  class  will  have  a  two  year's  course,  and  each  pupil 
will,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  study  where  the  whole  section  works 
together,  go  twice  through  one  of  the  halves  of  the  course. 

a.  Middle  dass, — Here  it  will  be  well  to  permit  the  capacity  and 
industry  and  progress  of  each  pupil  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
course  he  shall  go  twice  through  with.  The  course  should  be  as 
follows : — 

First  half-— 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Lines,  angles,  the  easiest  divisions  of 
lines  and  angles,  the  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  square,  rhombus, 
rhomboid,  equilateral  triangle.  Straight  and  curved  lines  together, 
by  heat. 
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2,  Copying.  The  simplest  forms  with  straight  lines,  partly  repre- 
jentations  of  real  things,  partly  variations  of  fundamental  forms. 

3,  Invention.  The  easiest  exercises  in  completing  and  varying 
forms ;  usually  to  be  executed  in  common. 

4.  Beginning  of  estimating  dimensions ;  usually  of  those  where  oile 
of  the  dimensions  to  be  estimated  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
others. 

5.  Examination  of  the  model  drawings.. 
Second  half — 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Continuation  of  the  division  of  lines  and 
angles.  The  regular  hexagon.  The  regular  octagon.  Different 
curves  on  straight  lines,  and  half  and  quarter  circles.  Irregular  poly- 
gons; waving,  serpentine  and  spiral  lines;  the  circle,  ellipse  and 
oval.     Curved  strokes  together,  by  beat. 

2.  Copying.  In  the  first  half  year  of  designs  with  straight  lines 
only ;  in  the  second,  of  those  with  curved  and  crooked  lines.  The 
straight  lines  should  always,  be  in  simple  combinations;  the  curved 
ones  in  connection  with  straight  ones ;  and  easy  flowers  and  fruit 
given  only  to  the  most  capable  of  the  children. 

3.  Invention.  Tasks  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  no  designs  of 
real  objects  yet  to  be  permitted. 

4.  Drawing  from  nature.  Very  easy  elevations ;  and  only  to  be 
practiced  as  a  secondary  exercise. 

5.  Study  of  model  drawings. 

6.  Estimating  dimensions;  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  use 
of  the  legal  measures  of  size  and  distance. 

h.  Upper  class, — Hero  the  scheme  must  be  a  little  more  carefully 
arranged.  I  su|»pose  the  children  to  draw  in  perspective  only  during 
the  last  year  of  school,  and  then  during  both  lessons ;  so  that  their 
copying  and  inventive  drawing  must  be  done  at  home.  The  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  again,  should  form  one  section,  (Section  1,) 
and  those  of  eleven  and  twelve  another,  (Section  2.)  Then  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  From  Easter  to  St.  John's  day.  For  Section  2,  oflf-hand  draw- 
ing; exercises  in  copying  and  invention.  Section  1,  perspective;  first 
beginning. 

2.  From  St.  John's  day  to  Michaelmas.  Section  2,  ofi'-hand  draw- 
ing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.     Section  1,  perspective,  continued. 

3.  From  Michselmas  to  Christmas.  Section  2,  outline  sketching ; 
geometrical  constructions ;  but  for  the  girls  instead,  oflf-hand  drawing. 
Section  1,  perspective,  further  continued. 

4.  From  Christmas  to  Easter.     Section  2,  o\iV\\u<i  ^<i.\jK^i\w^\  ^ovsxAr 
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plans,  and  in  off-hand  drawing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.     Sec- 
tion 1,  perspective,  concluded. 

Observations  on  the  foregoing  plan. 

1.  In  tlie  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  so  employed  that  the  teacher 
may  busy  himself  mostly  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  be  quite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exercises,  in  copying  es- 
pecially, can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  each  individual  scholar. 

2.  In  the  second  quarter.  Section  2  will  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  work  by  themselves  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  may 
thus  be  spent  in  introducing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
elevations.  The  pleasant  summer  days  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  pupils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  may  execute  many  drawings.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter, Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawing  e«isy  buildings  in  pei-spective,  in 
the  open  air. 

3.  The  third  quarter  wilf  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  circle 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  years  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assist  those  of  eleven,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
autumn  davs  with  Section  1.  But  if  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  Section  2  alone,  ho  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again.  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  learning  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  lines  not  straight.  Section  2  will  take  up  otF-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention  ;  and  some  ground  plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

5.  The  exercises  in  copying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  begun  in  the  middle  class,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced.  The  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objects.  No 
teacher  who  pui-sues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  fail 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.   Coramon  schools  of  two  classes, 

a.  Lower  class.  If  the  pupil  remains  five  years  in  this  class,  ho 
should  draw  during  the  last  two.  Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  eight 
and  nine  yeare  of  age,  in  one  section  ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  year's  course.  The  course  should  include  all  the  firet  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  class  of  a  school  of  three  classes. 

b.  Upper  class.     Here  there  are  many  difficulties.     I  shall  sup- 


pose  two  sections  to  be  formed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twice  through  the  course.  The  lower  section  should  draw 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
school  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  d/aw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  intricate ;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
affords  very  little  aid  on  this  subject 

3.   Common  schools  of  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  school  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  last  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

E.     Miscellaneous  Observations. 

1.  Beware  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
falsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  than  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive 
drawings,  <fec.,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  care- 
fully finished,  thrown  away  at  last. 

3.  Avoid  all  luxury,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  <kc.  The  children  should  undei-stand  the  necessary  truth  that 
man  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupils  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  in  a  mo- 
ment the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment. 

*<  Act  honestly  t    Let  your  examination  be  a  proof,  not  of  what  your  powers  as  an  artiat 
are,  but  of  what  you  can  do,  as  a  teocher,  through  the  efforts  of  your  pupils.    Ilow^x  ^x^a^2cw^ 
and  she  will  honor  thee  in  turn."— ^t/>piu«. 
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6.  The  strictest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  children  sit  cor- 
rectly  while  drawing;  for  carelessness  in  this  particular  will  very 
easily  lead  to  crookedness  in  weakly  children.  It  is  a  great  evil  for 
the  pupil  even  to  turn  constantly  towards  the  right  hand  to  look  at 
the  design  to  be  copied.  A  conscientious  teacher  will  use  every 
means  of  avoiding  such  habits. 

6.  The  pupils  must  be  protected  from  too  bright  sunshine,  by  cur- 
tains or  some  equivalent  means. 

7.  All  conversation  should  be  strictly  forbidden  during  the  drawing 
lesson.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  looking  off  from  the 
work  which  is  inseparable  from  whispering,  interferes  with  and  de- 
feats the  comprehension  of  the  design  and  success  in  reproducing  it 

8.  The  frequent  use  of  India  rubber  is  decidedly  to  be  prevented. 
This  is,  in  many  schools,  practiced  to  a  miserable  extent;  no  drawing 
being  finished  without  having  been  rubbed  out  in  every  part,  nobody 
knows  how  many  times.  Instruct  the  pupil  in  a  truly  elementary 
manner,  teach  him  to  apprehend,  make  him  work  with  attention  and 
care,  and  away  with  the  India  rubber ! 

9.  Whatever  work  is  given  to  the  children  to  be  done  at  home, 
must  invariably  be  shown  and  examined  when  completed. 

10.  If  possible,  let  the  most  skillful  pupils  be  employed  as  assist- 
ants in  instruction. 
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[Tranilated  for  this  Joaroal,  from  th«  German  of  Karl  von  Raamer.] 


PnoF.  Raume^  introduces  the  third  volume  of  bis  ^^  History  of  Ped- 
agogy "  with  the  following  remarks : — 

In  this  third  volume,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  pat  forth  a  system  of  pedagogy. 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  some  strong  expressions  of  the  great  Bacon, 
against  systematizers. 

**  The  wonder  of  men  at  learning  and  at  the  arts/'  he  says,  **  has  been  made  to 
increase  by  the  cunning  and  technical  arts  of  those  who,  having  studied  the  sci- 
ences, guve  out  that  they  were  perfect  infthem  and  had  brought  them  to  comple- 
tion. For  when  men  turn  their  attention  to  systems  and  subdivisions,  these  sys- 
tems seem  to  them  to  include  every  thing,  and  to  contain  within  themselves  all 
matter  which  relates  to  the  subject.  And  though  such  system  may  be  ill  filled 
out,  or  as  it  were  empty,  still  they  impose  upon  the  common  understanding  by  the 
form  and  fashion  of  a  perfect  science.  The  first  and  oldest  Investigators  of  truth, 
however,  with  more  feithfulness  and  good  fortune,  bestowed  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  received  from  the  observation  of  things,  and  wished  to  preserve  for  use, 
in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  or  short  separate  thoughts,  not  knit  together  in  any 
method ;  and  thus  they  did  not  feign  and  pretend  to  set  forth  the  whole  of  their 
art." 

So  fiir  Bacon.  As  I  abide  by  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  do  not  pretend  to  set 
forth  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  the  reader  will  find,  instead  of  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  mostly  descriptions  of  single  pedago^cal  subjects.  These,  moreover, 
are  not  treated  at  all  after  any  one  plan.  Sometimes  the  presentation  is  of  a  his- 
torical kind  ;  sometimes  I  have  considered  rather  the  present  time.  Sometimes 
the  theoretical  side  is  most  prominent,  and  sometimes  the  practical.  In  this  I 
was  influenced  by  the  various  characters  of  my  subjects,  by  my  greater  or  less 
Jtnowledge  of  them,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  had  appeared  to  me  in  learn- 
ing and  teaching ;  in  short,  by  my  own  experience  of  them.  If  I  had  undertaken 
to  discuss  all  these  subjects  in  one  and  the  same  way,  the  work  would  have  been 
done  in  a  colorless,  monotonous  manner ;  and  such  a  method  would  evidently 
have  been  very  closely  connected  with  the  evolution  of  a  system. 

The  reader  here  receives  the  first  division  of  the  third  part  In  the  second 
division  will  be  treated  instruction  in  the  subjects  omitted  in  the  first.  As  a  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  work,  I  have  thought  of  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  pedagogy ;  and  am  even  desirous  of  endeavoring  to  portray 
truly  and  impartially  the  most  eminent  of  living  teachers. 

I  know  well  how  difficult  is  this  task,  and  how  much  self-denial  It  implies. 
Perhaps  an  author  who  has  entered  his  sixty-fifth  year  is  better  fitted  for  such  a 
task  than  younger  men,  who  yet  are  **  vigorous  in  love  and  hate."  It  is  more 
easy  for  one  near  the  end  of  his  life  to  speak  of  the  present  as  if  it  already  lay 
far  behind  him,  as  it  soon  will. 

Erlangen,  June  1st,  1847.  Karl  von  Raumbe. 

We  shall  coDtiDue  our  translations  from  this  volume  until  we  have 
completed  them,  bj  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  PtoC.  ^cd.>\\&»^« 
great  work  in  the  English  language. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE    EARLIEIT   CHILDUOOO. 

t 

"  Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee,"  said  a  Greek. 

Accordingly,  the  child  being  unable  to  speak,  comes  into  the  world, 
as  it  were,  invisible  ;  and  long  preserves  the  deepest  incognito.  All 
the  care  of  the  parents  is  bestowed  upon,  the  little  helpless  body ; 
physical  education  is  the  main  object  This  was  the  case  with  th e  G reeks 
and  Romans.  The  Spartans  used  a  rude  method  of  alleviating  the 
task,  by  passing  a  sentence  upon  the  new-born  child,  of  life  if  its 
body  seemed  healthy,  of  death  if  not.  Rousseau's  doctrine  was  little 
better.  "  I  could  not  trouble  myself,"  he  says,  "  about  a  sickly  child, 
if  it  were  to  live  to  be  eighty  years  old.  I  can  not  be  concerned 
about  any  pupil  who  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  him.*' 

To  give  all  the  honor  to  the  body  is  a  coarse  and  brutal  estimate 
of  man.  Such  barbarians  would  not  have  thought  worth  preserving 
the  life  of  Kepler,  the  great  German  astronomer,  who  came  into  the 
world  a  sickly  seven  months'  child. 

Rousseau,  in  his  teachings  as  to  physical  education,  has  kept  in 
view,  as  his  ideal,  a  completely  healthy  North  American  savage ;  a 
rule  which  will  not  serve  for  us  domesticated  Europeans.  But  one 
extreme  introduces  another;  there  prevailed,  for  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  France,  a  frivolous,  unnatural  meth- 
od even  in  the  education  of  small  children.  We  have  already  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  unnatural  ways :  the  frizzle-wigged  boys, 
¥rith  laced  coats,  and  swords  at  their  sides ;  and  the  little  frizzle-headed 
girls,  with  their  great  hoop-petticoats.  By  their  contests  against 
these  evils,  Rousseau  in  France  and  his  followers  in  Germany,  as  ad- 
vocates of  natural  principles,  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  physi- 
cal education.  The  extreme  views  which  they  held,  as  happens  at 
every  reaction,  disappeared  with  time,  and  the  real  good  remained. 

To  refer  once  more  to  a  few  points.  Rousseau  admonished  moth- 
ers of  their  maternal  duties,  in  striking  terms.  It  is  not  nurses,  but 
they  themselves,  who  are  destined  to  bring  up  their  children.  If 
they  would  have  their  children  love  them,  they  must  wait  upon  them 
with  efficient  maternal  love.*  He  zealously  combated  the  abominable 
custom  of  swaddling  children,  as  a  child  so  swathed  up  can  not  ex- 
ercise any  of  its  limbs ;  and  recommended  cool  bathing,  fresh  air, 
simple  diet,  and  a  costume  permitting  the  freest  exercise  of  the  body. 

However  correct  these  views  are  in  the  main,  it  would  not,  as  has 
already  been  said,  be  advisable  to  follow  Rousseau  absolutely.     He  is 

CmlUaa  bnd  Blrndy  (12, 1,)  laid  down  the  tame  prVnclplei ;  aa  had  ErsMti  after  him. 
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no  physician — he  even  hates  physicians;  proceeds  recklessly,  and 
often  blindly,  after  his  Huron  ideal ;  and  is  determined,  either  by 
bending  or  breaking,  to  harden  the  French  children  * 

The  little  work  of  the  able  physician,  Hufeland,  on  the  contrary, 
his  **  Oood  Advice  to  Mothers^  on  the  Physical  Education  of  their 
Children,^  is  highly  to  be  recommended.  Intelligent  mothers  may 
safely  follow  his  advice,  particularly  as  to  diet,  where  so  many  go 
astray.  According  to  Hufeland,  coffee  and  tea  are  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  children ;  he  prohibits  the  usual  overwhelming  of  children  in 
thick,  soft  feather-beds,  and  their  sleeping  in  heated,  un ventilated 
rooms;  recommending,  instead,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  especially 
what  he  calls  air  and  water-baths. 

Children  do  not  give  information ;  we  do  not  see  into  the  quiet  and 
bidden  secrets  of  their  existence.  In  instruction,  the  most  helpless 
scholar  will  receive  the  most  assistance  from  the  intelligent  teacher. 
But  we  often  have  to  stand  in  d<mbt  and  irresolution  by  the  cradle, 
and  to  i-ecommend  our  child  to  the  care  of  its  angel  in  heaven.  I 
have  known  farmers'  wives,  who  permitted  their  children  to  play  in 
the  street,  without  any  care.  And  if  any  one  drew  their  attention  to 
the  danger,  they  would  say,  **  My  child  is  not  three  years  old  yet — 
the  angels  take  care  of  those."  Their  idea,  probably,  was  that  after 
the  third  year,  when  the  child  is  more  active  and  intelligent,  it  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

But,  although  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  a  secret  to  us,  we  may 
be  confident  that  its  mind  is  no  vacant  space,  but  a  place  consecrated 
by  baptism,  in  which  are  slumbering  the  seeds  of  divine  gifts,  which 
shall  develop  with  advancing  years.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  mother  can  do  nothing  for  the  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  life, 
except  in  the  mere  matter  of  physical  care.  Is  the  heartfelt  love 
which  inspires  this  care  nothing  ?  Who  knows  whether  it  is  not  this 
love  which  implants  the  first  seeds  of  the  answering  love  in  the  child's 
heart?  Shall,  then,  the  dependence  of  little  children  upon  their 
mother  be  only  animal  and  selfish  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  infla- 
ence  the  beautiful  cradle-songs  of  the  mother  have  upon  the  child  ? 
And,  above  all,  we  believe  that  the  intercession  of  the  parents  brings 
a  blessing. 

With  the  acquisition  of  speech,  begins  a  new  course  of  life  for  the 
child ;  and  it  comes  out  of  its  mysterious  isolation.  Learning  to 
speak  is  connected  with  learning  to  walk ;  f  and  these  two  compre- 

■        ■ . : —     • 

*  For  iDstance,  RoiiiMau  rfjects  Locke's  admonition  never  to  permit  a  child,  when  heated, 
to  tie  down  on  damp  ground,  or  to  drink  cold  drink. 

t  First,  to  creep.    This  strenKthens  both  arms  and  legs.    A  ehild  who  learns  to  cc^v^-'w^fi^. 
will,  as  be  begins  to  go  upright,  and  often  falls  down  In  \rj\TVft>>aL%\itf\'j  c«\tv*  ^^nrtw  «^  >S» 
hands  and  arms,  which  be  has  learned  to  use.   CV\\\dteii  ^\io  \iv«  t  tvox  ctt:\!N.  ^^  xstfixv  ^wfv 
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hend  the  first  elementary  instruction  of  a  child.  I  anticipate  the 
question,  what  reason  is  there  why  children  should  be  born  dumb, 
and  require  almost  a  year  before  they  can  speak  a  word  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  must  needs  awake  gradually  from  their  deep,  nine  months' 
embryonic  slumber.  Light  awakens  the  eyes,  sound  the  ears,  and  in 
this  way  the  senses  become  active,  and  of  themselves  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  world  around.  This  is  the  beginning  of  living,  and  of 
experience.  It  is  when  the  child's  impressions  mature  into  ideas  that 
there  arises  within  him  the  need  of  expressing  himself;  words  are 
the  ripe  fruit  of  childish  experience.*  It  is  provided  that  the  attempt 
to  speak  shall  not  be  made  too  soon,  by  the  original  influence  of  the 
organ  of  speech.  If  this  is  overcome,  there  is  in  most  cases  an  end 
of  a  judicious  course  of  learning  language.  Such  children  misuse 
the  treasure  of  language,  which  others  have  laid  up ;  and,  as  if  orna- 
menting themselves  with  the  feathers  of  others,  they  allow  their 
thinking  and  speaking  to  be  done  (or  them. 

Learning  to  speak  is,  in  part,  a  mental  process,  and  partly  bodily. 
The  latter  portion  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  origin- 
ally awkward  organs  of  speech.  Children  themselves  take  pleasure 
in  this  practice,  and  very  oflen  say  and  repeat  words  and  phrases  for 
the  sake  of  speaking.  Their  ears  learn  gradually  to  apprehend  more 
accurately  and  fully  the  words  pronounced  before  them,  and  thus  they 
become  able  to  pronounce  them  better.f 

The  mental  labor  of  the  child  in  learning  language  consists  in  the 
correct  comprehension  and  experience  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  right  word  for  it  Without  any  stiff, 
school nrmster-like,  incessant  pronouncing  over  before  him,  the  child 
observes  for  himself  the  names  of  things  by  repeatedly  seeing  the 
same  things  always  called  by  the  same  names;  cherries,  for  instance, 
always  called  cherries.  In  the  same  manner,  he  learns  from  grown 
persons  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  inward  impulses ;  his  wishes, 
desires,  pain,  pleasure,  <fec.| 

The  ideal  to  be  pursued  in  the  child's  first  learning  to  speak,  is  the 
same  which  should  remain  such  all  his  Hfe  as  a  man ;  namely,  truth ; 
adequacy ;  the  fullest  correspondence  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
with  that  which  is  expressed ;  of  the  inner  seeing,  feeling,  thinking 
with  the  verbal  language.     To  such  a  correspondence  and  truth  we 

wardly  and  dangerously.  And  still  how  hattj  are  parents  in  harrjing  thsir  chiUlren  on. 
ward,  and  forcing  them  to  walk  without  having  crept ! 

*J.  M.  Gesoer  says:  ** The-Gre eks  have  a  most  Taloable  word,  Icfoa^  with  a  broad 
significance.  For  it  may  mean  either  re<uon  orapeeek.  When  the  word  has  ripened  within, 
then  it  can  be  spoken  out.  The  child  does  not  learn  to  speak  like  a  parrot ;  it  is  no  organ* 
Ixed  «cho  to  return  what  Is  spoken  to  It.  At  Issst,  It  ought  never  to  be  taught,  by  the  Incet* 
mot  ebrntterlng  of  aarsea,  Ac.,  parrot-like  habits  of  imitatlnf  such  chattering." 
tSee  tbe  chapter  on  tb«  training  of  th«  M&wi,     X  tte«  AQca«lla*8  Confessions,  Lib.  I.,  6, 8. 
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should  educate  the  child ;  it  is  this  quality  which  characterizes  the 
greatest  poets,  orators,  and  philosopher. 

The  mother  usually  gives  the  first  elementary  instruction  jn  lan- 
guage, and  may  commonly  bo  expected,  proceeding  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  with  sure  instinctive  tact,  to  do  what  is  right;  while  the 
subsequent  instruction  in  langua<;e,  by  teachers  who  boast  of  using 
the  best  method^,  is  very  often  extremely  fantastic,  and  well  calculated 
to  defile,  or  entirely  to  dry  up,  the  deep  and  living  sources  of  human 
language.  Let  him  who  desires  to  instruct  mothers  in  this  thing  be 
cautious;  let  Postalozzi's  *'  Book  for  Mothers'^  be  a  warning  example 
to  him.  Instead  of  intelligent  mothers,  eagerly,  freely,  and  delight- 
edly teaching  their  beloved  children  to  talk,  as  opportunity  serves,  we 
shall  have,  by  means  of  those  methodologists,  stiff,  wooden  school- 
mistresses, giving  methodical  lessons  in  language  to  children  one  year 
old,  every  day  at  a  fixed  time.* 

It  might  almost  be  believed  tlviit  unrhythmic  language  is  not  for 
children,  but  song;  which'  passes  so  magically  into  their  heart«,  and 
thence  into  their  memories. 

Scarcely  can  children  speak,  when  many  parents  are  at  once  uneasy 
to  have  them  learn  all  sorts  of  things.  A  confused  idea  of  education 
prevails,  like  a  dusky  phantom,  in  our  day;  to  which  many  parents 
blindly  submit,  without  examining  whether  his  authority  is  legitimate. 
I  shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully  of  this  tyranny,  which  must  bear 
the  blame  when  parents  induce  or  force  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  especially  if  it  is  too  early.f 
"  Good  things  take  time,"  says  the  proverb.  The  child  grows  in 
mind  as  in  body ;  unpreoccupied  and  intelligent  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  whether  he  is  ready  for  any 
particular  subject.  How  few  exercise  this  observation  !  The  farmer 
might  put  them  to  shame,  who  watches  closely  to  see  whether  his 

•  See  '*  Hittorynf  Pedagogy^'*  Vol.  II.,  p.  4U,  2il  ed.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  point  when 
speaking  of  the  so-called  intuitional  instruction. 

tThis  haste  is  doubly  material  in  a  time  when  a  celebrated  pedagogue  Tentures  to  praiae 
hit  widely-known  system  of  instruction  in  readinfc,  as  follows  :-— ^'  It  makes  the  child  con- 
scions  of  his  actions,  hy  observing  how  he  forms  one  or  another  letter  by  h-s  organs  of 
speech :  "—it  is  designed  '*  to  direct  the  children's  attention  to  their  actions,  by  this  regulated 
practice."  This  beginning  is  continued  by  instruction  in  ••  logical  and  aesthetical  reading  :  " 
in  which  the  reason  is  every  where  given  "  why  the  reading  is  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise," 
which  is  called  **  reading  with  a  distinct  consciousness."  This  method  is  carried  to  such  an 
unnatural  extent,  that  any  plain  woman,  who  ha^  been  made  to  believe  that  she  ought  to 
teach  her  children  to  read  in  tliisway,  and  no  oilier,  had  better  quite  give  up  instructing 
them  at  all. 

1  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  wretched   "thinking  method"  of  teaching  language, 
which  it-  so  utterly  rtpuirnaiit  to  the  youthful  nature,  which  dries  up  the  very  marrow,  de- 
stroys the  feeling  for  poetry,  and  misunderstands  and  despises  all  childlike  simplicity  ;  deify- 
ing, in  its  stead,  a  so-called  "  consciousness,"  commonly  an  empty  form.    Ltl  vx*  Vvo^* >N>a&. 
the  good  natural  character  of  the  German  youth,  m>  \\an\  \o  «x\\TviaiX«>^«>v^^'^^^^'^'^*^'^'^'^^  %\x«w% 
opposition  to  this  unreasonable  traiuins  \n  •cU-con»\v\et«i\\ow  *u«\  wM-tt«».%a.t.xcv*v\^wx>x 
their  teaeben'  eye«  shall  be  opened  to  their  exceedingly  u\\v\avut»\  vY^toxi  %vvA.  v^qc«.«^^>'^V 
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colt  is  strong  enough  to  carry  saddle  and  bridle.  If  he  errs,  and 
harnesses  him  in  too  early,  the  beast  is  worked  beyond  his  strength ; 
and  I  have  with  grief  known  more  than  one  boy  broken  down  by 
similar  untimely  and  excessive  labor.  The  farmer  knows  but  one 
mode  of  bringing  his  poor  beast  to  his  strength  again ;  he  looses 
him,  and  turns  him  into  the  green  meadows.  I  know  of  no  better 
mode  of  restoring  a  boy,  so  broken  down,  than  a  similar  vacation  in 
the  country. 

The  child  therefore  must  not  too  soon  proceed  from  hearing  to 
reading,  from  speaking  to  writing.  He  should  at  first  be  kept  within 
the  region  of  the  living  voice  (vox  viva.)  In  his  mother  he  should 
love  and  respect  his  only  source  of  tales,  songs,  &c. ;  she  will  speak 
to  him  in  an  appropriate  style.  Even  the  Bible  must  at  first,  not  be 
read  by  the  child,  but  must  be  narrated  to  him  in  a  free  style.  Tell- 
ing and  listening  form  a  beautiful  bond  of  aftection  between  mother 
and  child ;  while,  when  he  begins  to  learn  to  read,  be  often  turns  his 
back  to  his  mother,  Bets  himself  down  in  a  corner  and  devours  books. 

While  I  must  oppose  this  intellectual  hothouse  forcing  of  children, 
there  is  another  matter  which  many  parents,  led  astray  by  Rousseau 
and  his  sect,  put  off  far  too  long.  Our  pious  forefathers  used  to  teach 
their  youngest  children  to  pray,  and  to  know  edifying  Bible-texts  and 
hymns.  A  child's  heart  finds,  in  prayer,  the  life  of  its  life ;  and  the 
deep  impression  never  fades,  and  consecrates  its  whole  existence,  even 
until  death.  Yet  these  iliuminati  arose,  inquiring,  What  can  a  child 
think  about  the  names  of  God  and  Christ  ? — and  children's  prayers 
were  in  many  families  discontinued.*  Would  to  God  that  grown 
persons,  with  all  their  so-much-praised  **  consciousness,"  were  as  capa- 
ble of  deep  and  heartfelt  prayer,  and  of  trust  in  their  heavenly  father, 
as  children  whom  a  pious  mother  has  taught  to  pray  !  But  unless 
grown  persons  become  like  children,  they  can  not  so  pray ;  and  men 
would  destroy  even  this  strength  of  feeble  children ! 

I  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  beginnings  of  various  branches  of 
instruction. 

INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

The  farmers'  wives  in  a  Silesian  village,  in  the  year  1817,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  excellent  landlord,  contrived  an  agreement  that,  dur- 
ing harvest-time,  when  they  were  busy  in  the  fields,  one  and  another 
.should  take  turns  in  remaining  in  the  village  and  taking  care  of  all 
the  children.  The  plan  was  certainly  very  praiseworthy  and  intelli- 
gent, and  to  be  recommended  in  all  similar  cases ;  e,  ^.,  when  a  num- 
ber of  mothers  are  occupied  in  washing  or  factory  labor — in  shorty 
rherever  there  is  the  same  occasion. 


f9  Uouaanu  and  Fhilanthropinum,  In  "*  flittorv  ^  £<ii«cof<on/*  Vol.  11.,  pp.  2S8, 30L 
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Though  there  are  many  infant  schools  which  did  not  originate 
in  this  necessity,  still  the  idea  is  closely  related  to  them. 

The  bond  of  affection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  18, 
at  the  present  time,  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  chiMren, 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Pestalozzi  felt  this  deeply.  To  him 
the  family  sitting-room  was  so  holy  that  he  even  opposed  sending 
children  to  school  at  an  early  period,  and  would  have  the  first  ele- 
mentary instruction  confided  to  the  mother.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
in&nt  schools  contemplated  the  opposite  of  this,  and  were  school- 
rooms instead  of  home-rooms. 

Attendance  at  the  infant  school  by  children,  whose  mothers  remain 
at  home  and  are  not  obliged  to  labor  elsewhere  for  their  support, 
should  ordinarily  not  be  allowed ;  certainly  not  encouraged.  I  say 
this  of  children  under  six  years  of  age — of  those  not  arrived  at  school 
age,  and  whose  mothers  would  therefore  not  be  expected  to  instruct 
them,  but  only  to  give  them  maternal  care  and  protection.  To  whom 
else,  in  God^s  name,  than  mothers  should  that  duty  be  intrusted ; 
and  who  would  venture  to  perform  it,  uncalled  ? 

Such  are  my  views ;  and  I  hope  that  they  will,  in  general,  be  ac- 
cepted. Still  I  must  confess  with  pain  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  increase.  Our  day  is  a  day  of  succedanea. 
A  succedaneum,  accordingly,  must  be  had  for  a  large  class  of  moth- 
ers ;  especially  for  unnatural  mothers.  But  it  may  be  objected,  where  ♦ 
is  the  use  of  saying  that  mothers  ought  to  be  so  anil  so,  and  of  turn- 
ing away  from  what  is  actually  practicable  ?  When  so  many  moth- 
ers fulfill  their  maternal  duties  so  ill  that  they  rather  injure  their  chil- 
dren in  all  ways,  shall  not  every  one,  in  whom  there  remains  one 
spark  of  Christian  sympathy,  lay  hold  and  save  all  that  can  be  saved! 
Shall  we  not  at  least  bring  these  poor  children,  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
into  a  better  and  purer  physical  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
give  them  more  strength  to  resist  a  corrupted  atmosphere  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  ?  Will  not  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  perhaps  afford 
the  means  of  acting  upon  the  mothers  themselves,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  a  better  way  ? 

Who  could  oppose  to  such  applications  of  the  principles  of  love  a  mere 
stiff  adherence  to  what  ought  to  be  ?  Only  so  far  would  we  adhere  strict- 
ly to  principles  and  rules,  especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and 
human  ordt»r,  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them 
and  accustomed  to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely 
right.  We  would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  a\d\^T^-^<d\s)^v^^^ 
those  ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  ap\o\i&«LTx^\kOTiot«iN^^^KB>^l^^)^ 
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There  is  a  second  thought,  which  lean  not  avoid  expressing;  it 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  unhappy  condition  of  these  children 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
art  of  education  ;  and  but  few  men  have  the  gifls  which  enable  them 
to  pass  many  hours  a  day  with  a  crowd  of  little  children  in  a  natural, 
childlike  manner,  without  affected  childishness,  and  to  do  the  right 
thing  every  moment,  with  assured  tact,  and  without  uncertain  and 
uneasy  meddling. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  failure  in  this  direction  ?  I 
may  be  excused  if,  at  the  risk  of  going  too  far,  I  present  a  sketch  of 
the  errors  which  in  such  a  case  are  probable,  and  which  have  some- 
times actually  happened. 

Children  not  yet  of  school  age  are  collected  together  in  a  school- 
room.  If  they  were  taken  into  an  inclosed  meadow  in  the  woods, 
where  they  could  play  at  making  sand -houses,  their  instructor  would 
have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  except  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  live- 
ly, unwearied,  and  mostly  innocent  fancies  ;  indeed,  he  would  scarcely 
have  any  thing  at  all  to  do. 

Whiit  a  task  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  from  weariness, 
to  oversee  and  govern  a  crowd  of  children  shut  up  together  in  a 
room  !  A  mother  can  often  scarcely  get  along  with  only  four  or  five 
children  ;  and  has  to  require  the  help  of  the  older  ones. 

A  method  has  unfortunately  been  invented  of  meeting  the  exigency  ; 
but  how  ?  The  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a 
•vacation  up  to  their  sixth  year,  and  thus  would  have  suffered  no  wea- 
riness, have  to  sit  still  on  benches  and  at  desks,  and  fitudy.  Although 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  school,  it  fe 
nevertheless  itself  a  school.  When  a  good  mother  at  home  repeats 
or  sings  a  stanza  to  her  children  until  they  can  say  it  or  sing  it  after 
her,  this  is  harmless  private  teaching  and  learning.  But  how  differ- 
ent is  the  proceedings  in  such  schools  where  a  multitude  of  little 
children  learn,  repeat,  and  sing  by  rote  and  simultaneously  ! 

Many  teachers  suppose  that  they  must  drill  the  children  in  order 
to  bring  them  forward.  Invisible,  quiet  development  is  iiidifforent  to 
them.  And  even  if  we  confess  that  the  same  indifference  apparently 
prevails  here  and  there  in  the  public  which  supports  such  schools, 
still  they  will  see  the  fruits  of  their  support  of  them,  evon  if  these 
are  apples  of  Sodom — rosy  outside,  but  within  dead  ashes.  Woe  to 
those  teachere  who  only  endeavor  to  make  a  show  of  these  little  ones, 
and  in  them  of  their  own  skill ;  who  aim  to  make  thom,  at  public 
examinations,  or  even  before  any  visitors,  sing,  declaim,  and  even 
pray  with  theatrical  and  affected  manner,  at  their  age  so  unnatural 
wd  repulsive  !    Thus  is  instilled  into  these  lamentable  little  creatures 
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a  poison  which  remains  with  them  all  their  lives ;  an  utterly  unfeeling 
and  hateful  vanity.  Thus  are  produced  children  who  take  no  pleasure 
in  verses  and  stories,  but  only  in  the  praises  which  they  can  obtain 
by  telling  them  with  acquired  and  drilled  naturalness ;  who  are 
rolling  their  eyes  about  even  while  they  are  praying  before  the  com- 
pany ;  while  the  last  trace  is  gone  from  them  of  that  devotion  which 
a  pious  child  feels  when  his  pious  mother  hears  him  repeat  his  eve- 
ning prayer,  before  he  goes  to  sleep  in  his  little  chamber. 

It  would  be  better  than  this  even  to  have  the  children  grow  up 
In  the  streets  and  squares,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city. 

I  ask  excuse  for  the  foregoing.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  carica- 
ture, drawn  by  way  of  warning.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  not  composed  from  iipagination. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  difficult  task  to  conduct  an  infant  school.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  external  difficulties,  the  place  requires  men  who, 
besides  great  christian  humility,  and  heartfelt  love  for  children,  do 
what  is  right  and  true  in  all  simplicity,  hate  pretense,  and  without 
being  led  astray  by  experiments  and  controversies  will  walk  and  act 
as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible,  conscientiously,  and  as  if  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

The  Lord  has  already  sent  many  'pious  laborers,  who  are  working 
unweariedly  in  the  field.  He  will  carry  forward  the  work  of  his 
hands.  He  has  pronounced  heavy  curses  against  those  who  offend 
children ;  and  will  give  blessings  equally  great  to  those  who  save 
their  souls  from  death.  The  mistakes,  erroi-s,  and  even  faults,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  should  not  betray  us  into  looking 
onli  at  the  dark  side  of  these  institutions ;  although  we  would  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  their  faults ;  since  we  desire  that  they  should  be 
recognized  and  cured,  and  that  this  important  work  may  from  day  to 
day  become  purer  and  more  pleasing  to  God. 

BCIIOOL   AND   HOME. 

The  child  attains  the  school  age  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  at 
which  time  new  relations  arise,  namely,  those  between  the  child  and 
the  parent  on  one  side,  and  the  teacher  on  the  other.  Hitherto  his 
parents'  house  has  been  the  central  point  of  the  child's  existence  ;  now 
it  is  the  school.  Education  is  the  object  at  home,  and  instruction  at 
school. 

In  simple  communities,  the  father  can  be  the  teacher  of  his  boys; 
especially  when  the  latter  are  brought  up  in  and  for  the  father's  call- 
ing.    But  if  the  son  does  not  follow  that  calling,  or  if  the  extent  of 
the  matters  to  be  learned  is  larger,  or  if  those  maU«t^\v%N^  \\\J\^  <25t 
nothing  in  common  with  the  occnpalion  ol  \Xi^  ^a.VSck^t,>3sxfe  \ft"^^«t 
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becomes  a  necessity.  Thus  there  comes  to  eibt  a  special  class  of 
teachers,  as  by  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  the  various  other 
professions  and  occupations  have  been  originated. 

Of  the  teacher  is  required  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  sciences  and  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching — the  art  of  awakening  in 
the  young  the  love  of  these  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  communicating 
them  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  most  im- 
portant ;  as  a  constant  co-operation  is  necessary.  The  father  should 
ask  the  teacher.  How  does  my  son  go  on  at  school  ?  and  the  teacher 
again  should  ask  the  father.  How  does  he  conduct  at  home  ?  Thus 
will  be  established  the  most  healthy  species  of  influence ;  which  will 
bring  the  boys,  particularly  the  insubordinate  ones  and  the  real  good- 
for-nothings,  between  two  fires. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  treat  each  other  with  respect,  especially 
before  the  children.  In  no  case  should  either  of  them  speak  criticis- 
ingly,  contemptuously,  or  inimically  of  the  other,  before  them. 
Great  errors  are  committed  in  this  particular  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  treat  the  teacher  like  a  hired  servant,  who  is  bound  to  govern 
himself  by  their  views — usually  narrow — and  prejudices.  They  find 
fault  in  the  presence  of  the  children  with  the  instruction  or  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  even  say  that  the  tuition-fee  is  altogether 
too  large.  Will  the  children  obey,  respect,  and  love  persons  of  whom, 
and  even  to  whom,  such  things  are  said  ? 

My  own  parents  impressed  upon  their  children  unconditional  love 
and  respect  for  their  teacher.  But  my  father  once  violated  his  own 
rule  in  an  instance  apparently  quite  unimportant.  He  found  lault 
in  my  presence  with  the  mode  in  which  my  teacher  made  pens. 
This  trifling  blame  made  me  for  the  first  time  entertain  doubts  of  mj 
teacher's  perfection. 

ALUMNEA. — PRIVATE   INSTmjTIONfl. 

Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for,  in  every  village  of  moderate 
size,  by  a  common  school.  Small  towns  have  also  schools  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  are  taught ;  but  only  the  large  towns  have 
gymnasia,  which  aflbrd  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  the  large  towns  that  the  relation  which  we  have 
sketched  between  school  and  house  can  continue  while  the  boys  are 
receiving  the  higher  grade  of  school  instruction.  Many  fathers  of 
families,  as  for  instance  landed  proprietors  and  clergymen,  live  in  the 
country,  or  at  small  villages  ;  how  are  such  to  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren, if  destined  to  a  course  of  learned  study,  the  higher  gymnasium 
instruction  ?    To  secure  it,  I  say,  because  cases  are  so  unusual  where 
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such  a  father  liiraself  affords  the  whole  course  of  school  instruction, 
from  the  elementary  up  to  entrance  into  the  university,  as  scarcely  to 
need  notice.  Where  they  do  not  do  this,  however,  they  must  either 
send  away  their  son  to  the  place  where  the  gymnasium  is  established, 
or  must  place  him  at  a  private  establishment,  or  must  employ  a  tutor 
at  home. 

In  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  has  always  been  a  great  evil  that 
the  father  usually  6nds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  place  of  abode  for 
his  son,  and  to  find  a  man  who  will  receive  him  into  his  family  as  if 
one  of  his  own  children,  and  exercise  a  like  conscientious  care  over 
his  education.  It  is  besides  also  beyond  the  parents'  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  board. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty^  there  have  been  established,  at  many 
gymnasia,  Alumnea^  in  which  children  from  other  places  live  together 
under  supervision  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  and  Wirtera- 
berg  cloister-schools  was  for  the  same  pufpose.  The  mode  of  life  in 
these  Alumnca  was  very  different  from  the  .previous  life  of  the  boys 
at  home ;  indeed,  there  was  no  distinct  aim  to  supply  the  place  of 
family  life.  There  was  wanting,  above  all,  a  housewife — a  house- 
mother. The  liberty  of  the  Alumnists  was  much  circumscribed  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  number.  In  the  Alumneura  of  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  the  author  was  an  Alum- 
nus from  1798  to  1801,  no  pupil  might  leave  the  house  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  written  permission,  signed  by  the 
inspector,  which  he  presented  to  the  door-keeper.  We  were  awakened 
at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  at  a  fixed 
time.  Every  thing  had  the  character  of  the  discipline  of  a  strict 
father  ;  a  character  no  longer  in  agreement  with  our  freedom -loving 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  opposition 
among  the  Alumnists  to  this  strictness,  nor  that  there  were  not  mani- 
fold evasions  of  the  legal  regulations. 

The  instruction,  like  the  discipline,  was  mostly  on  the  ancient  plan. 
If  any  thing  new  was  introduced  at  any  time,  with  cautious  selection, 
it  was  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  we  scholars  scarcely  ob- 
served it ;  there  was  not  the  remotest,  slightest  approach  to  innova- 
tion or  charlatanry. 

The  private  institutions  for  education  were  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Alumnea.  They  have  mostly  risen  up  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, within  the  last  seventy  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dessau  Philanthropinum.  This  institution  sought  new  objects,  oppo- 
site in  nature  to  the  old,  and  thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  schools 
already  existing,  which  adhered  to  the  old  plau.  Mv^x  \Nm  >A\!afe^ 
any  one  who  desired  to  promote  the  new  system  viBka  o\>^\^^^  \o  %^^ 
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to  do  it  either  at  his  own  risk,  bj  establishing  a  private  institution, 
or  by  joining  himself  to  one  already  existing  under  it ;  and  parents 
of  the  same  views  placed  their  children  at  such  an  institute,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  their  payments  for  tuition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  conserva- 
tive in  excess,  and  even  to  obstinacy  ;  and  that  they  often  rejected 
any  thing  new,  even  when  it  was  good.  Many  private  institutions 
made  a  beneficial  opposition  to  this  excessive  tenacity.  Tliey  experi- 
mented with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  the  results  were 
of  service  to  the  old-fashioned  schools,  which  imitated  their  success 
and  avoided  their  failures.  Many  private  institutions  might  be 
named,  which  in  this  manner  exercised  a  most  healthful  influence. 
Others  of  them  are  enterprises  which  are  entitled  to  gratitude,  be- 
cause they  took  the  place  of  public  schools  which  had  disappeared, 
and  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  resumed  their  places.  Many  of  them 
were  called  cities  of  refuge  for  orphan  children,  and  others  whose 
own  faults  or  other  means  had  brought  into  a  necessitous  condition. 
Such  is  the  bright  side  of  the  private  institutions ;  let  us  now  look  at 
their  dark  side. 

If  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  too  conservative,  the  private  in- 
stitutions showed  themselves  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  too  progressive ; 
inclined  to  innovation.  This  was  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Philanthropinum  ;  which  despised  the  wisdom  of  previous  centuries, 
and  proposed  to  fashion  all  things  anew.  They  pulled  up  wheat  and 
tares  together.  This  fault,  it  is  true,  many  modest  and  judicious 
principals  endeavored  to  shun.  But  such  teachers,  by  trying  to  sat- 
isfy the  excessive  requirements  both  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  only 
overworked  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  their  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish impossibilities,  without  being  thanked  for  it.  It  is  evident  how 
much  such  experimenting  must  have  injured  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
them. 

The  private  institutions  were  designed  to  identify  the  school  and 
the  house.  The  school  assimilated  itself  to  the  family  life,  and 
brought  the  latter  under  its  roof;  the  principal,  who  received  the 
boarders  into  his  family,  representing  both  the  teacher  and  the  father 
of  the  family.  Thus  wielding  the  double  scepter  of  school  and  home, 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  fi^il,  as  every  thing  was  under  his 
hand,  to  conduct  every  thing  without  any  divisions,  and  in  unity  of 
spirit. 

But  this  was  an  error.  lie  represented  the  father  of  a  family,  but 
was  not  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  only  represented  the  rector  of  the 
school,  without  really  being  such. 

i  ia  easy  to  explain  why  he  was  ivol  aelM^Uy  the  father  of  such  a 
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family.  The  very  number  of  the  children  rendered  a  domestic  and 
affectionate  family  life  impossible,  even  though  the  director  should 
have  the  services  of  the  most  conscientious,  industrious,  and  kind- 
hearted  of  housekeepers.  Nor  can  the  director,  even  with  the  utmost 
good  will,  embrace  each  child  separately  in  his  affections ;  he  must 
manage  them  as  a  body,  and  what  father  manages  his  children  as  a 
body? 

And  though  he  were  able  to  embrace  them  all  in  his  heart,  still 
that  is  not  the  heart  of  a  father ;  even  granting  him  the  utmost  good 
will,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  the  love  which  God  plants  in  the 
heart  of  a  father.  And  the  children,  collected  from  the  most  various 
families,  are  doubly  destitute  of  childish  love  for  the  director.  ITiey 
feel  themselves  as  it  were  in  exile — banished  from  their  parents' 
houses ;  and  they  compare  their  present  life  with  their  previous  life 
at  home,  finding  nothing  right,  and  every  thing  hateful  and  oppress- 
ive. And  even  if  they  become  gradually  accustomed,  their  liking 
remains  but  lukewarm,  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  acquire  a 
real  love  for  the  new  state  of  things,  and  then  their  previous  condi- 
tion must  have  been  quite  bad. 

Private  schools,  moreover,  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  pupils  who  do  well  nowhere ;  or  who  are  excluded  from 
other  schools  for  deficiency  in  intellect.  And,  although  parents  and 
guardians  ought  to  describe  the  children  they  bring  just  as  they  are — 
as  worthless  or  ignorant  if  they  are  so — ^yet  the  contrary  practice  • 
prevails,  and  they  are  silent  about  their  faults  and  conceal  them, 
especially  their  secret  ones ;  and,  after  all,  they  charge  the  institu- 
tion with  all  the  ignorance  and  badness  of  their  children.  It  is 
well-advised,  therefore,  that  pupils,  at  entering,  should  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  that  the  results  should  be 
set  down  in  a  protocol,  and  the  protocol  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  director  of  a  private  school  is 
free ;  having  no  authorities  to  limit  him  and  prescribe  laws  to  him. 
Instead  of  school  authorities,  who  may  honorably  be  obeyed,  there 
are  many  parents  and  guardians  who  take  upon  themselves  to  pre- 
scribe, in  all  possible  matters,  to  the  director  what  and  how  he  shall 
teach,  how  his  table  shall  be  managed,  <fec.  Woe  to  him,  if  he 
promises  to  comply  with  every  thing ;  if  he  lacks  the  necessary 
judgment  and  firmness  to  meet  all  these  requirements  in  a  proper 
manner. 

These  assumptions  liave  usually  a  very  vulgar  origin ;  namely,  the 
idea  that  the  instructor  depends  upon  their  favor,  as  iC  0\^^  ^vi^V^a 
official  superiors.    If  he  does  not  obey  tlxem^th^^  \\it^%Xftii\.Q\A^^v«v) 
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their  children  *  And  they  tell  them,  even  in  the  teacher's  presence, 
to  be  very  industrious,  because  they  cost  so  much  money.  Such 
admonitions  naturally  make  the  children  think  that  the  teacher  is 
supported  by  them,  and  can  not  exist  without  them.  Is  that  the  po- 
sition of  a  father  of  a  family  ? 

Want  of  a  capital  to  begin  upon,  and  dependence  upon  payments 
for  board,  has  a  bad  influence  upon  private  teachers.  One  who  de- 
sires a  permanent  situation  prefers  a  place  in  a  public  school  to  one 
in  a  private  institution.  The  latter  aflfords  no  certain  support,  and  he 
can  not  think  of  marrying  in  reliance  upon  it.  And  even  if  his  in- 
come is  sufficient  on  one  day,  what  assures  him,  with  his  sliding-scale 
of  boarders,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to-morrow  ?  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  private  institutions  we  usually  find  only  young 
teachers,  who  have  just  come  from  the  university.  These  make  ex- 
periment of  their  gift  for  teaching  upon  the  pupils.  As  soon  as  they 
ascertain  that  their  ability  is  good,  they  begin  to  desire  some  position 
elsewhere,  which  will  assure  them  a  certain  income.  In  this  only  the 
more  incapable  teachers  are  usually  disappointed,  and  thus  they 
remain  for  years  burdens  upon  the  schools ;  while  the  abler  ones  find 
situations.  Thus  there  is  almost  never  established,  in  a  private  insti- 
tution, a  corps  of  teachers  with  the  skill  of  years  of  practice  and 
experience.  But  it  is  not  only  the  desire  of  a  sure  maintenance  which 
drives  off  the  teachers  ;  there  is  a  second  reason — the  almost  intoler- 
*able  burden  of  labor.  The  gymnasium  teacher  has  the  time  of  his 
evenings  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  regular  school-hours  are  over;  but 
not  so  with  the  teachers  in  a  private  school.  He  must  continue  his 
supervision  6f  the  boys  at  table,  at  play,  and  even  through  the  night, 
if  he  sleeps  with  them.  He  has  no  time  to  breathe ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  endure  such  a  burden,  unless  he  has  a  not  overscrupulous 
conscience.  The  principal  is  worst  tormented  of  all.  Besides  instruc- 
tion and  supervision,  he  has  many  other  duties :  correspondence  with 
the  parents,  the  housekeeping  management,  the  general  care  of 
the  whole  institution,  &c.  And  these  burdens  are  doubly  oppressive 
because  he  is  not  governing  in  the  strength  of  an  official  appointment. 
And  such  a  man,  beset  day  and  night,  is  expected  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  cheerful,  friendly,  loving  father  to  a  multitude  of  strangers' 
children,  and  to  maintain  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a  pleasant 
family  life ! 

He  is  even  expected  to  do  more  than  this.  He  is  expected  to  be 
rector,  and  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  mass  of  children.  Thus 
he  has  two  inconsistent  occupations,  and  this  inconsistency — that  of 

*  An  honorable  and  conacientiout  teacher  mut>t  meet  these  Tulfar  aaaumptinna  with  th« 
moBt  diatiitet  tn'nf  ut  tunt  omU  non  tint— lh\n|i  mu^  l  tie  m  they  are,  or  not  at  all— at  tbt  riak 
'••»/•  school  entirely  deserted. 
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family  life  and  school  discipline— -runs  through  the  whole  institution. 
K  the  former  is  the  prevailing  element,  the  strict  discipline  and  order, 
which  are  so  healthful  and  beneficial  to  the  child,  suffer ;  and  if  the 
latter,  there  is  from  morning  to  night  a  stifif  regulation-movement  to  ' 
play,  meals,  sleep ;  every  thing  has  the  impress  of  the  rules  upon  it. 
This  is  intolerable  to  intelligent  and  active  boys ;  and  they  try  to  get 
free  air  for  themselves  by  constant  opposition  to  the  incessant  pressure 
of  the  stupifying  legal  code.  And  this  very  opposition  often  causes 
the  teacher  to  still  greater  strictness. 

Thus  there  is  a  vacillation  between  a  corporeal  despotism,  which 
would  assimilate  the  school  to  a  barrack,  and  a  so-called  family  life, 
which  would  resolve  itself  into  lawless  anarchy. 

Having  thus  displayed  the  dark  side  of  the  private  schools,  I  glad- 
ly turn  once  more  to  the  other. 

It  should  first  bo  observed  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  charge 
that  all  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  at  such  schools  are  such  as 
have  been  described.  At  all  the  institutions  which  have  been  known 
by  me,  there  have  always  been  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  who 
have  been  sincerely  thankful  for  every  thing  which  has  been  for  the 
good  of  their  children.  And  there  were  also  many  among  the 
children,  who  felt  and  recognized  the  honest  and  disinterested  exer- 
tions of  the  teacher  for  them.  And  even  those  to  whom  their  life  at 
the  institution  was  not  pleasant,  often  in  after  years  sincerely  thanked 
the  teachers  for  what  they  had  done  for  them. 

Intelligent  parents  and  good  children  influence  the  others,  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  in  his  difficult  calling.  Such  parents  are  far 
from  entertaining  that  foolish  notion  that  the  teacher,  in  return  for 
their  tuition-fee,  is  their  servant,  and  must  fall  in  with  their  wishes  in 
every  thing. 

If  the  teachers  of  a  private  school  are  respectable  men,  free  from 
interested  motives,  kind  and  conscientious,  and  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  liberal-minded,  and  place  full  confidence  in  such  teachers, 
many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  described  will  disappear.  The 
pupils,  after  the  example  of  their  parents,  will  confide  in  the  teachers, 
and  good  feeling  will  prevail  in  the  school. 

TUTOHB. 

Parents  who  love  their  children  sincerely  find  it  very  hard,  at  so 
early  an  age,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  have  been  described, 
to  send  their  children  away  from  them,  and  to  intrust  them  to  an 
Alumneum  or  a  private  institution.  They  have  remaining,  in  such  a 
case,  the  alternative  of  employing  a  private  tutor,  who  shall  educate 
their  children  jointly  with  them,  and  who  ahaW  Yiw^  c«ci^\t^  ^«c^<ii 
of  the  department  ^  instruction,  and  Ibuft  wa^^X^  >^^  ^%ra  ^"^  ^^ 
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school.    This  is  the  business  of  the  tutor  in  the  country ;  in  the  city, 
however,  he  will  usually  have  charge  only  of  the  supervision  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  boys,  who  will  attend  some  school,  receiving  additional 
'private  lessons. 

To  consider  more  in  detail  the  task  of  the  tutor.  And,  firstly,  as 
to  instruction :  the  duties  of  the  city  tutor  are  in  this  respect  much 
the  lightest ;  as  he  will  have  only  to  supervise  the  boys  during  their 
studies  at  home,  and  to  assist  them  wherever  necessary.  In  this  po- 
sition it  is  difficult  always  to  observe  a  proper  medium,  so  as  to  avoid — 
if  a  somewhat  colloquial  form  of  expression  may  be  admitted — mak- 
ing a  i^^rsonified  asses^  bridge  of  one^s  self.  If  the  study  of  self- 
taught  persons  is  oflen  an  oppressively  severe  task,  that  of  the  scholar, 
who  is  always  assisted,  is  too  easy.  By  always  depending  upon  ex- 
ternal aid,  he  loses  the  right  control  of  his  faculties,  which  alone  will 
bring  him  to  a  proper  independence. 

The  country  tutor  must  instruct  in  all  studies ;  he  must  be  a  whole 
school  in  himself.  He  must  understand  and  be  able  to  practice  what- 
ever he  is  to  teach ;  and  he  must  do  still  more.  Even  a  master  of 
any  subject  does  not  thereby  become  a  master  in  teaching  it ;  many 
virtuosos  might  be  named,  who  could  not  teach  their  science  or  art. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  art  of  swimming  must  be  learned  by 
swimming,  so  the  art  of  teaching  must  be  taught  by  teaching.  This 
is  very  true ;  but  still,  each  of  these  arts  has  rules  and  modes  of  op- 
erating, a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  acquired  before  proceeding  to 
the  practice  of  them,  although  the  right  understanding  and  practical 
knowledge  of  them  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice. 

Candidates  in  theology  and  philology  are  usually  tutors.  They 
have  seldom,  while  at  the  university,  made  any  special  preparation 
for  the  place,  and  do  not  know  what  its  difficulties  are.  They 
frequently  imagine  that,  because  they  can  read  and  reckon,  they  can 
teach  both  of  those  studies ;  and  even  delude  themselves  as  to  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  them.  Ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  one  can  know  how  teaching  brings  the 
teacher  to  the  right  estimation  of  his  knowledge ;  that  is,  how  it  cures 
him  of  an  overestimate  of  it,  and  humbles  him. 

Most  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to  be 
practically  master  of,  nor  scientifically  to  understand,  but  both.  The 
teacher  must  conjoin  clear  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
An  apparently  ready  arithmetician  undertook,  rashly,  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  He  soon  found  out,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  true  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  four 
ground  rules,  especially  of  division ;  and  thus  convinced  himself  that 
he  could  not  teach  properly  witboul  tiial  kno^led^ 
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K  the  tutor  is  likely  to  make  such  a  discovery  as  this  on  subjects 
which  he  has  diligently  studied  at  school  and  university,  the  case  will 
be  still  worse  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  on  subjects  which  he  has 
studied  and  practiced  only  su^rficially,  or  not  at  all.  Such  are  draw- 
ing, singing,  piano-playing,  gymnastics,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  departments  of  especial  importance  for  a  teacher  in  the  country.* 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  is  proposing  to  become  a  tutor,  should 
use  the  opportunities  afforded  him  at  the  university  to  ground  him- 
self more  thoroughly,  and  increase  his  readiness  in  the  studies  which 
he  pursued  at  school,  and  to  learn  also  much  more.  And  even  if  the 
theological  student  has  no  design  of  becoming  a  tutor,  he  should  have 
a  reason  for  such  a  course  of  study,  aside  from  the  noble  motive  of 
self-cultivation.  If  he  afterward  becomes  a  pastor,  he  will  commonly 
have  the  supervision  of  a  country  or  city  school.  In  this  event  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  the  method  of  school 
instruction ;  in  order  to  which,  he  needs  to  prepare  himself  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  a  place  as  tutor.  The  fact  that  this  has  al- 
ways been  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  theological  students 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  unhappy  division  between  church  and 
school.  Teachers  feel  it  to  be  unjust  that  they  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  clergymen  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  neither 
with  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  teaching,  while  they  themselves 
have  labored  assiduously  for  years  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
vocation.  I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  protest  against  subordina- 
tion to  the  clergy  from  quite  other  and  improper  motives  ;  but  they 
are  right  in  demanding  of  the  school-inspector  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  school  instruction. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  tutor.  In  the  country,  he  must 
teach,  singly,  what  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  teach  together.  To 
make  up  for  this  great  field  of  subjects  of  instruction,  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  consideration  that,  to  compensate  for  it,  he  has 
fewer  children,  perhaps  but  one  or  two,  to  instruct  But  this  is  a  poor 
comfort.  It  is  true  that  to  instruct  a  class  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
scholars  is  a  task  to  which  no  one  ever  felt  himself  competent  who 
was  seriously  desirous  of  teaching,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
But  an  opposite  extreme  brings  with  it  an  opposite  disadvantage  to 
the  teacher.  This  is,  that  nothing  could  be  more  irksome  than  to  sit 
six  or  eight  hours  daily  opposite  two  pupils,  and  to  instruct  them 
without  cessation.  The  case  is  the  same  as  in  gymnastics.  What* 
would  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  do  if  his  class  at  leaping,  for 
instance,  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  ?     He  can  not  keep  these  two 


*  The  Btadj  of  French  it  etpcctelly  to  be  recommeiuitd  lo  ^hont'wXvo  '«QraiA«vv=»*'^^^* 
cewiTe  Taloation  of  tbto  hngOMge ;  to  that  tt  netd  iK»t  \m  iiXd  VbaX  \^v|  cu^  t«^  V^Ai^  «i(^^ 
becMUse  thej  do  not  iindenCaiid  it. 
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jumping  incessantly ;  they  would  very  soon  be  exhausted.  But,  if 
he  has  a  class  of  fifteen,  each,  after  his  exercise,  rests  and  looks  on  at 
fourteen  others  before  his  own  turn  comes  again. 

The  case  is  generally  similar  in  menial  training.  Suppose  a  class 
of  fifteen  are  studying  the  -^neid.  The  scholar  who  is  reciting  has 
to  make  a  much  greater  mental  effort  than  the  rest ;  but,  when  he 
is  through,  he  only  listens  while  the  other  fourteen  recite,  until  his 
turn  comes  round  again.  And  it  is  precisely  this  alternation  of  the 
productive  and  receptive  mental  activity,  in  speaking  and  hearing, 
which  is  most  profitable  to  the  pupil. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  tutor  that,  wherever 
practicable,  he  should,  when  the' case  requires  it,  have  a  few  pupils 
joined  with  his  own,  who  will  certainly  gain  by  it.  No  parents  could 
object  to  this  plan,  except  such  as  consider  that,  if  the  tutor  should 
instruct  their  boy  only,  his  whole  powers  would  act  on  them ;  but,  if 
ho  should  teach  four  others,  only  one-fiflh  of  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  tutor  has  an  easy  time,  as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  young — having  to  give  them  only  elementary  instruc- 
tion. This  again  is  poor  consolation ;  for  this  is  the  most  difficult  in- 
struction to  give.  It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  communicate  the 
right  rudiments,  in  the  right  way,  of  arithmetic,  Latin,  <kc.,  than  to 
study  algebra  and  read  Cicero  De  Officiia  witli  a  boy  of  fifteen,  al- 
ready practiced  in  them. 

Having  thus  considered  the  task  of  the  tutor  in  respect  to  instruc- 
tion, let  us  look  at  his  duties  in  disciplining. 

In  instruction  he  is  usually  unrestricted,  and  regulates  it  as  he 
chooses ;  but  he  must  administer  discipline  in  conjunction  with  the 
parents.  And  the  discipline  will  be  successful  only  when  they  labor  in 
harmony  with  him.  If  this  harmony  is  wanting,  the  blame  is  some- 
times due  to  the  tutor,  sometimes  to  the  parents,  sometimes  to  both. 

Until  the  first  employment  of  a  tutor,  the  parents  are  usually  the 
only  educators  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  that  the  tutor,  at 
first  entering  upon  his  office,  lays  claim  to  sole  authority.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  tell  the  parents  to  their  face,  You  do  not  understand  this 
afiair ;  let  me  transact  it  alone — and  this  too  from  a  person  who  has 
usually  not  even  made  an  experiment  in  education.  Before  he  makes 
such  a  demand  he  should  have  made  proof  of  his  capacity  by  his 
effect  upon  the  children  ;  and,  if  he  has  done  this,  he  will  usually  not 
need  to  make  any  demand — the  authority  will  fall  to  him  of  itself. 

This  niisunderstanding  with  tutors  just  beginning  their  work  is  es- 
pecially probable  when  the  tutor  is  a  Christian,  and  the  parents 
decidedly  worldly.     In  a  situation  so  full  of  temptations  and  troubles 

]biB,  it  ia  (urtraordioarily  difilcult  to  do  well  by  the  children  in  every 
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case,  or  to  carry  throiigL,  with  firmness  and  mildness,  any  measure 
requiring  uncommon  wisdom.  The  tutor,  in  such  cases,  must  be 
careful  not  to  set  up  a  rigid  system,  grounded  not  on  God's  Word  but 
on  his  own  determination,  nor  the  wearisome,  painful,  and  presumpt- 
uous formalities  of  a  false  pietism ;  for  the  gospel  will  win  no  hearts 
by  such  measures.  A  seriousness  based  on  strong  faith,  which  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  unconstrained  cheerfulness,  is  not  at  all  re- 
pulsive ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  that  ill-humored  frame  of  mind 
which  is  always  uneasy,  out  of  temper,  and  displeased  with  every  thing, 
and  which  even  by  its  silence  passes  sentence  of  condemnation. 

This  is  one  error  with  which  a  Christian  tutor  in  a  worldly  family 
may  fall ;  the  other  is  gradually  to  become  worldly  himself.  Espe- 
cially should  he  beware  of  becoming  so  accustomed  to  the  high  style 
of  life  in  a  family  of  high  position  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
that  afterward  he  will  be  utterly  miserable  in  a  little  village  parson- 
age, always  longing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  for  what  is  called 
cultivated  society.  He  should,  therefore,  while  employed  as  tutor,  find 
time  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  especially  on  poor 
children  ;  in  order  not  to  become  entirely  estranged  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  future  life.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  as 
tutor,  his  employer  should  offer  to  present  him  the  place  of  clergy- 
man of  his  village,  he  should  be  careful  lest  he  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  chaplain  and  guest  of  his  patron,  and  neglect  the  congregation 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

A  Protestant  tutor  can  not  easily  exert  a  profound  religious  influ- 
ence upon  Catholic  children.  He  can  not  accommodate  himself  to 
Catholicism ;  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  but  gives  Protestant  relig- 
ious instruction  without  regard  to  consequences,  this  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  proselytism  which  is  inconsistent  with  honesty.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  Catholic  tutor  in  a  Protestant  family. 

Thus  much  of  the  duties  of  a  tutor :  I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  those 
of  the  parents.  I  discuss  the  points  under  this  head  in  my  chapters 
on  early  childhood,  religious  instruction,  relations  of  parents  to  public 
and  private  teachers,  and  of  training  generally.  To  the  remarks 
offered  in  those  places  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  the 
parents  to  the  tutor. 

They  must,  firstly,  be  cautious  in  selecting ;  but,  having  selected, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and  knowledge,  they  must 
then  put  confidence  in  the  employed,  and  not  cramp  and  discourage 
him  by  captious  misunderstandings.  In  general,  the  tutor  will  com- 
mand more  and  more  confidence  as  he  approves  himself;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  has  one  or  another  fault  or  weak  ^\d^,  '^ns^ 
if  his  fault  is  not  one  that  entirely  uufi\a\Am  ^ox\vv?»  ci^v^^.^W^w^^^'^fe 
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borne  with  patiently ;  and  the  patience  of  the  tutor  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  exercised  by  the  parents.  Those  parents  fare  worst  who 
require  a  perfect  tutor ;  and  who  try  one  candidate  after  another,  dis- 
missing them  for  slight  reasons.  Such  a  constant  change  has  a  most 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  children. 

Parents  who  employ  tutors  belong  commonly  to  the  educated 
classes.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  thing  of  course  that  they  respect 
the  men  to  whom  they  intrust  the  children  whom  they  love,  and  that 
they  show  this  respect  every  where,  especially  before  his  pupils.  But, 
unhappily,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Who  does  not  know  how 
often  it  is  the  case  that  the  pride  of  wealth  or  birth  looks  down  as  if 
from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  tutor,  and  considers  and  treats  him 
little  better  than  a  servant?  And  the  children  are  expected  to  re- 
spect a  person  thus  treated  !  and  a  man  is  to  educate  them  to  whom, 
after  the  example  of  their  parents,  they  consider  themselves  far  supe- 
rior, both  in  wealth  and  birth ! 

Feasting,  balls,  theaters,  and  ^lay  are  the  usual  diversions  of  the 
higher  classes.  If  an  intelligent  tutor  remonstrates  plainly  against 
the  participation  of  the  children  in  such  dissipations,  the  ^parents 
ought  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to  require  that  both  the  children  and 
he  himself  should  take  part  in  them. 

Thus  we  have  discussed  the  various  difficulties  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  tutor  and  the  parents  of  his  pupils — difficulties,  unhappily, 
only  too  common.  We  may  now,  with  propriety,  inquire  after  the 
ideal  of  such  a  relation  undisturbed  by  them.  Such  a  one  will  exists 
where  the  tutor  is  a  decidedly  Christian  man,  cultivated,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  master  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

"  Well  is  that  house  where  Jesus  Christ 

Alone  the  all  in  all  is  thought ; 
And  where,  if  He  should  absent  be. 

All  earthly  good  would  be  as  naught  I 

"  Well,  when  the  husband,  wife,  and  child 

In  &ith  and  truth  are  joined  as  one ; 
When  all  accord  in  earnest  zeal 

That  Grod's  commands  shall  all  be  done. 

"  Well,  when  before  the  observant  world 

They  set  a  good  example  forth  ; 
And  show  that  where  the  heart  is  wrong, 

All  outward  works  are  nothing  worth." 

Such  a  house  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  peace  dwells  within  it,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  children,  who  are  trained  up  in  unison 
by  parents  and  tutor,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
And  thus  also  are  the  right  foundations  laid  of  all  higher  training  in 
■^ience  and  arL 
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[Tranilat^  from  Raumer's  ^^ History  of  Pedagogy,**  for  thU  American  Journal,  of  Education.] 


1.  Views  on  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  history  are  exceedingly 
different,  and  even  contradictory.  Such  oppositions  in  other  depart- 
ments of  study  are  usually  based  upon  the  discrepancy  between  the 
old  and  new  pedagogy  ;  but  in  the  case  of  history  it  is  not  so. 

2.  First,  to  define  intelligibly  the  object  of  our  discussion.  Shall 
we  teach  history,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term — what  is 
called  universal  history,  which  treats  of  all  periods  and  all  nations  ? 

Although  history,  under  this  name,  is  taught  in  most  gymnasia, 
yet  neither  the  instruction  in  it,  nor  any  one  manual  of  it,  corres- 
ponds to  this  idea  of  it.  For  what  text-book  "  includes  all  nations  ?  " 
Are  not  the  Americans,  for  instance,  usually  omitted  ?  as  well  as  most 
of  the  African  nations,  except  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Africa,  who  were  connected  with  the  Ro- 
mans ?     And  how  large  a  portion  of  Asia  is  altogether  neglected ! 

3.  This  neglect  is  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  we  k^iow  either 
very  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  history  of  many  nations.  This 
is  the  case  respecting  those  of  America.  The  other  is,  that  we  prefer 
not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  other  nations ;  or,  at  least, 
do  not  wish  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to  be  occupied  with  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Indians  and  Chinese  are  scarcely  mentioned,  though 
there  is  no  lack  of  historical  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

4.  But  there  is  also  a  great  distinction  between  the  modes  of  treat- 
insf  such  histories  of  nations  as  are  included  in  our  histories  of  the 
world ;  inasmuch  as  in  some  of  them  we  go  into  much  greater  detail 
than  in  others.  We  give  less  fully  the  history  of  the  Persians  than 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  English. 

5.  Universal  history,  in  like  manner,  as  we  teach  it,  docs  not  in- 
clude all  people  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
same  degree  of  attention  to  those  nations  of  whom  it  does  treat. 
By  what  standard  does  it  proceed  in  this  ?  Is  it  according  to  dig- 
nity, so  that  the  more  enlightened  nations  are  made  more  promineuC, 
and  those  less  so  left  in  the  background?  T\m\§»V3  wo  wx^vcv^ '^^ 
only  rule;  for,  if  it  were,  the  Hindoos,  to  \v\%V«tv\c^,  v«c»3\v\  ^\  ^'^  ^^'^" 
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portant  place  in  it.     For  how  high  a  position  do  they  occupy  in  elo- 
quence, poetry,  mathematics,  &c.  , 

Why  do  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  Egyptians,  for  example, 
when  the  Hindoos  were  certainly  not  their  inferiors? 

6.  The  answer  is  this.  In  like  manner  as  individual  men  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  biography  of  their  own  ancestors,  and  of  such 
persons  as  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  their  own  training, 
employment,  or  labors,  so  does  each  nation  take  most  interest  in  its 
own  history  first,  and  next  in  that  of  those  nations  which  are  related 
to  it  in  language,  manners,  <fec.,  or  which  have  directly  or  indirectly 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  it. 

7.  In  the  history  of  what  nations  should  we,  as  Germans,  feel  most 
interest  ? 

First :  in  that  of  ourselves.  History  of  our  own  country,  ancient 
and  modern. 

Second  :  in  that  of  the  Jews,  since  salvation  is  of  them,  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  including  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Third :  in  that  of  the  Romans ;  to  whose  Orbis  our  nation  form- 
erly belonged,  and  whose  influence  is  perceptible  among  us  even  now. 
Related  studies  are  Latin,  the  Corpus  Juris^  history  of  the  Catliolic 
church,  (kc. 

Fourth  :  in  that  of  the  Greeks ;  whom  we  recofynize  as  directlv  or 
indirectly  our  instructors. 

Fifth  :  in  that  of  such  ancient  nations  as  were  in  more  or  less  close 
relations  with  the  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks  ;  as  the  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, Pei*sians,  Eg}'ptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Arabs,  <fec. 
These  are,  however,  not  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  are  the  Jews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  and  they  are  more  distantly  related  to  our  char- 
acter and  history. 

The  history  of  most  of  these  nations  is  previous  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  belongs  to  the  ancient  period. 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  have  not,  within  the  historical  period, 
been  either  directlv  related  to  the  Germans,  nor  in  such  close  con  nee- 
tions  with  any  nation  in  proximity  to  us  as  would  enable  their  influ- 
ence to  reach  us  through  them ;  and  thus,  with  us,  they  stand  in  the 
backorround. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  Europe  forms  one  Christian  whole.  Still, 
the  Slavic  races  are  further  from  us  than  the  Romance  ones,  or  the 
German  ones;  not  to  mention  still  slighter  shades  of  diflference,  as, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that,  among  the  Romance  nations,  the  Italians 
are  sensibly  more  nearly  related  to  us  than  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
than  the  Portus^icso. 
8.  These  remarks  may  furmsVi  a  slaixdaid  \i'j  \;\\\q\\  Vi  ^dyiat  the 
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exlbent  of  the  attention  devoted  to  eacb  nation  in  text-books  and 
school  lessons ;  which  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  case 
is  entirely  different,  when  a  historical  investigator  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  some  obscure  national  history,  without  any  reference  to  its  re- 
lations with  his  own  country,  and  which  is  very  properly  omitted 
from  school  studies.  For  such  a  student  the  human  race  is  one  ;  and 
even  those  races,  whose  relationship  to  and  connection  with  our  own 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  times  long  forgotten,  come  gradually  as- 
tonishingly near  to  us.  How  unmistakably,  for  instance,  does  a 
comparison  of  Sanscrit  with  German  point  to  a  primeval  unity  of  the 
German  and  Hindoo  races. 

9.  After  the  object  of  historical  instruction  is  determined — that  is, 
what  is  to  bo  taught — the  question  arises.  How  are  we  to  set  about 
instructing ;  what  is  to  be  our  method  ?  In  this  respect,  also,  is 
there  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  among  instructors. 

In  the  tirj^t  place,  there  is  an  opposition  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of  geography.  The  beginning  may  be  made,  that  is,  either  with  gen- 
eral or  with  particular  subjects.  In  geography,  for  example,  one  begins 
with  discussing  and  describing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  while 
another  commences,  as  old  Merian  did,  with  describing  single  towns. 

.10.  Thus,  in  history,  a  beginning  may  be  made  either  with  a  sketch, 
of  the  most  generalized  kind,  of  the  history  of  the  world — we  have 
seen  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  history  of  the  world — or  with 
biographies  of  individual  men. 

Of  these  two  extremes  the  first  naturally  induces  the  second. 
"What  can  boys  do,"  ask  some,  with  general  history?  They  will 
learn  names  and  dates  of  years,  and  nothing  more.  Where  the  scope 
of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  matters  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  youth,  such  as  vivid  portraits  of  individuals,  great  men,  instructive 
occurrences,  tfec,  can  not  be  properly  considered.  We  would,  there- 
fore, begin  with  the  biographies  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Mohammed,  <fec.; 
and  this  method  must  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  young 
than  the  general  historical  method. 

To  this  the  opponents  of  this  method  would  reply  : — "  Did  these 
heroes,  whom  you  would  describe,  live  as  isolated  appearances,  in  an 
age  otherwise  empty  ?  Did  not  each  of  them  belong  to  his  nation  ? 
Can  I  comprehend  Caesar  without  knowing  the  Romans;  or  the  Ro- 
mans, without  knowinij  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians?  Shall  I  not 
therefore  be  obliged,  in  order  to  delineate  my  hero,  to  describe  his 
nation ;  and  indeed  all  the  nations  which  were  in  close  connection 
with  it?  And  does  not  this,  of  course,  bring  us  to  the  method  of 
general  history  ? " 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  iVieae  cotk^\c\!\Tv^  nx^'^^'-  ^^^wO^  ^ 
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the  parties  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  right  in  its  objections  to  the 
other. 

11.  In  late  years  tliere  have  been  those  who  have  maintained  that 
we  ought  to  begin  the  instruction  in  history  with  that  of  the  native 
country ;  since  that  is  nearer  to  us  than  Greece,  Rome,  d:c.  This 
view  seems  at  first  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  attracts  us ;  but, 
upon  closer  consideration,  one  who  is  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Germany  would  be  slow  to  adopt  it.  Are  not  the  most  im- 
portant* periods  of  German  history — such,  for  instance,  as  the  mediaeval 
contest  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors — of  a  character  far  too 
difficult  for  the  intellects  of  boys?  Do  they  not  require,  for  even  a 
moderate  understanding  of  them,  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
church  and  state,  and  of  their  mutual  relations?  And  other  equally 
significant  questions  might  be  asked ;  as,  for  example,  whether  a  boy 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
movements  of  the  Reformation  ? 

12.  I  now  turn  from  methods  which  I  do  not  approve  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  which  I  consider  correct. 

The  first  beginning  of  historical  instruction  is,  in  part,  coincident 
with  religious  instruction.  Christ  stands  upon  the  bounds  which  sep- 
arate ancient  and  modern  history.  Ancient  history  is  related  to  him, 
lives  in  him  ;  and  he  is  the  creator  of  the  modern  period,  and  will  re- 
main with  us  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  this  department  we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  evangel- 
ists— the  history  of  Christ — and  thus  acquire  the  capacity  to  learn 
aright,  both  in  ancient  history  and  modern,  whither  the  former  tend- 
ed and  whither  the  latter  is  tending. 

Historical  instruction  proper  I  would  commence  with  the  Old 
Testament.     My  reasons  are  these  : — * 

1.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  does  not  begin  arbitrarily  at 
any  particular  period,  but  at  the  beginning — the  Creation. 

2.  Because  this  history  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  vividly  graphic. 
The  persons  and  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  impress  themselves  in- 
voluntarily upon  the  mind.  Its  descriptions  and  narratives  excite  the 
children's  imaginations  to  the  forming  of  mental  pictures,  which  re- 
main in  their  minds,  instead  of  merely  passing  through  their  memo- 
ries, like  mere  names  which  have  no  actual  existence.  The  Biblo 
does  eminently  well  what  is  required  by  the  adherents  of  the  bio- 
graphical method  of  studying  history. 

3.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  remarkably  individualized 
one.     It  is  the  history  of  the  people  of  God,  chosen  out  and  set  apart 

*lt  should  be  understood  that,  for  the  purpose  of  historical  instruction,  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  should  t>e  omitted,  and  left  to  be  rend  at  &  maturer  age. 
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from  the  heathen ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  more  intelligible 
when  separate  from  others — not  incessantly  referring  to  foreign  na- 
tions, whose  existence  connects  itself  with  its  own,  and  thus  requires 
some  full  knowledge  of  their  history.  This  makes  the  mastery  of  jt 
much  more  simple,  and  enables  the  attention  to  bo  directed,  without 
divergence  or  confusion,  to  this  one  nation  exclusively.  This  limita- 
tion of  the  subject  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
minds  of  school -children. 

4.  Because  the  hii>tory  of  the  Jews  is  a  theocratical  one,  in  which 
the  finger  of  God  is  visibly  seen.  God,  to  whom  all  his  works  are 
known  from  the  beginning,  the  educator  of  the  human  race,  often 
withdraws  himself  from  sight  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  as  if  he 
had  given  men  over  to  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  pro- 
found historical  research  and  knowledge  to  look  beyond  the  acci- 
dents of  the  time,  and  to  recognize  the  justice  of  God  ruling  over 
the  nations  and  over  individuals.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  the  divine  punishment  follows  sin,  as  the  thunder  does  the 
lightning;  while  the  blessings  of  the  just — as  in  the  case  of  David — 
fall  visibly  upon  him  and  his  posterity. 

5.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  not  only  reveals  the  true 
God  in  his  justice,  but  also  in  his  infinite  mercy.  While  it  relates 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  with  sacred  impartiality  reveals  the  sins  even  of 
men  of  God,  yet  it  is  a  book  of  encouragement  and  of  hope ;  be- 
cause it  every  where  points  toward  the  coming  Saviour. 

Such  a  history  furnishes  the  first  point  of  view  from  which  correct- 
ly to  understand  and  estimate  the  history  of  other  nations.  It  is  the 
foundation — and  even  more,  it  is  the  living  heart — of  the  history  of 
the  world.  As  Palestine  was  a  land  most  isolated  in  situation,  yet  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  become  related  to  the  Roman  world,  so  the  ancient 
Jewish  history  is  a  most  individualized  and  isolated  one,  and  yet  con- 
tains within  itself  a  living  energy  which  enables  it,  at  the  epoch  of 
Christ,  to  open  out  into  a  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  world. 

With  the  Old  Testament  arc  connected  the  histories  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Egyptians ;  for  which,  indeed, 
the  Bible  itself  is  one  of  the  authorities.  Daniel  refers  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Apocrypha,  with  Josephus,  fills  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  return  from  exile  and  the  time  of  Christ.  And  at  this 
last  point  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  joins  on  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 

13.  We  now  come  to  a  point  of  divergence.  Hitherto,  history, 
entirely  biblical,  has  been  the  same  for  all  Christian  children  ;  but 
here  there  arise  distinctions,  depending  on  coudvUow  wv^  %^^. 

Boys  will  either  study  for  a  learned  pto^essioxv,  ox  xvoV    '^V^  ^ojtxsiwt 
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Study  Greek  and  Latin,  and  can  and  must  bo  introduced  to  the 
sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  These  sources  include  not  mere- 
ly the  historians,  but  all  the  classic  authors ;  for  they  all  characterize 
tbeir  nations. 

Now,  should  the  boys  be  carried  through  a  detailed  history  of  both 
the  classic  nations,  omitting  the  classic  authors,  before  they  read  the 
latter?  By  no  means  ;  but  still  they  should 'study  a  brief  outline  of 
it,  with  reference  to  the  future  reading  of  the  classics.  This  outline 
will  serve  to  fix  correctly  their  ideas  in  chronology,  just  as  their  pre- 
vious geographical  studies  have  done  in  space.  But  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  this  portion  of  study  should  be  completed  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  gymnasium. 

The  case  is  different  with  boys  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  will  not 
study  a  profession,  and  with  girls.  These  may  study  a  more  detailed 
history;  since  nothing  can  be  left  for  a  subsequent  reading  of  the 
classics.  But  this  history  must  still  be  written  throughout  in  an  easy 
and  popular  style,  and  must  not  demand  any  previously  acquired 
•learning  in  order  to  its  comprehension.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
I  tory  must  bo  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God  i 
and  the  opposite  characters  of  heathenism  and  Christianity  must  be 
presented.  A  description  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  Christ 
is  of  special  importance. 

14.  We  now  come  to  modern  history.  Roman  history  forms  the 
transition  to  it,  belonging  as  it  does  to  both  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Boys  preparing  for  the  university  may  study,  for  this,  Taci- 
tus; but  not  the  writers  on  the  Augustan  period.  At  about  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  begins  a  period,  the  original  authorities  on 
which  are  scarcely  studied  except  by  professional  historians.  How 
few  are  there  who  read  Cassiodorus,  Jornandes,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, tJie  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  how  many,  indeed,  even 
understand  the  older  and  middle-age  High  German  ? 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  said,  come  in  the  eminent  modern 
historians. 

I  can  not  refer,  for  this  purpose,  to  classic  writers  generally,  as  I 
did  for  ancient  history.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  only  a  few 
among  the  modern  writers  are  really  able ;  and  among  these  there 
are  few,  again,  whose  treatment  of  history  is  not  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  youth.  Such  a  one  is  Spittler,  for  example.  A  second 
reason  is,  that  to  read  Herodotus  and  Sallust  is  an  actual  intellectual 
labor  for  the  pupil ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  history  to  master  his  tasks.  And  it  is  only  too 
commonly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  young  persons  read  the 
German  bistorians  merely  for  amusement,  very  much  as  they  seek 
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nfler  romaDces,   to   pass   away   the   time  in    indulging  their  im- 
aginations. 

The  teacher,  I  say,  should  not  refer  to  the  modern  historians  as  he 
does  to  the  ancient  ones ;  especially,  not  as  if  they  were  soon  to  be 
read  in  school.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  proceed  as  if 
they  did  not  exist ;  he  should  give  his  pupils  a  sketch  of  modern  his- 
tory, as  of  ancient,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  will  sooner  or 
later  read  the  good  German  historians,  and  perhaps  the  English  ones. 
This  sketch  should  bo  fullest  of  our  own  history  ;  and  more  or  less 
so  of  the  othfir  European  nations,  according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or 
further  from  us,  or  have  more  or  less  interest  for  us. 

15.  The  question  will  arise,  How  many  facts,  <fec.,  should  the  pu- 
pil ^x.  in  his  memory  ?  I  reply,  first,  Rather  too  few  than  too  many. 
That  is  a  very  great  error,  into  which  teachers  of  history  fall,  of  often 
laying  upon  their  pupils  burthens  which  they  themselves  could  not 
endure.  Instead  of  selecting  remarkable  men  and  occurrences,  and 
giving  the  proper  dates  of  them  to  be  memorized,  they  torment  the 
boys  with  a  mass  of  minutiae  "for  future  oblivion  ;  *'  that  is,  which  they 
will  forget  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  class.  There  is  no  better  means 
than  this  for  inspiring  them  with  a  most  thorough  disgust  for  history, 
and  one  from  which  they  can  afterward  scarcely  free  themselves. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  this  cramming  process  must,  however, 
be  avoided — of  being  too  kind  to  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  them  ineffi- . 
cient  and  afraid  of  labor.  There  are  teachers  so  tender  of  the  boys 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  make  them  commit  to  memory  the  multi- 
plication table.  Every  one  knows  how  easily  the  memory  of  the 
young  receives  and  retains  facts,  names,  and  dates,  unless,  indeed,  an 
unwise  teacher  has  broken  it  down  by  unreasonable  burdens  or  entire 
neglect.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  this  has  happened,  the  sufferer, 
when  grown  up,  can  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  afr  all,  repair  the 
damage  thus  inflicted.  But  we  are  in  after  years  thankful  to  our  in- 
structors in  history,  if  we  retain  from  their  lessons  as  much  even  as 
the  succession  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns ;  and  are  thus  enabled  so  to  measure  our  own  historical  stud- 
ies as  that  we  can  proceed  in  them  without  having  our  mental  pro- 
cesses interrupted  by  defects  of  recollection. 

16.  The  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  plan  for  historical  in- 
struction to  be  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  more  difficult  will  it  ap- 
pear to  lay  down  any  univci-sal  rules  on  the  subject.  And  these  rules 
should,  in  any  event,  be  only  of  a  most  generalized  character ;  and 
not  such  as  to  bind  down  the  teacher  to  any  course  of  details,  TW 
reason  of  this  chief  rule  is,  that  histor\ca\  m%Vxv\Q\AO\i  \?»  ^xsCvcifeTi^'^ 
dependent  upon  the  personal  gifts  o{  ihe  leac\vftt.    ^V^  V^,^^^'^^- 
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stance,  make  much  or  littlo  use  of  a  free,  narrative  method  ?  Should 
he  not  rather  select  extracts  from  historians  and  read  them  ?  I  reply, 
This  depends  upon  whether  the  teacher  has  the  talent  of  narrating — 
a  very  uncommon  one.  It  supposes  not  only  a  man  of  historical 
knowledge,  but  the  gift  of  narrating  historical  facts  simply,  lucidly, 
orderly,  and  fluently,  without  error  or  hesitation.  And  it  also  requires, 
above  all,  a  clear  and  sensible  mind,  heartily  despising  that  mere  dec- 
lamation for  effect,  which  is  only  too  often  made  a  cloak  for  igno- 
rance, and  is  well  adapted  to  destroy  at  once  the  scholar's  taste  and 
his  sense  of  truth. 

If  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  conscientious,  as  few  rules  as  possible 
should  be  prescribed  to  him,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at 
all ;  for  no  one  can  properly  claim  to  understand  teaching  better  than 
the  teacher  himself,  whose  mind  has  been  expressly  trained  and  prac- 
ticed in  his  calling  as  its  proper  field  of  labor.  Such  prescribed  rules 
must,  at  best,  be  able  to  restrain  mediocre  and  bad  instructors  from 
ruining  their  scholars  entirely.  If  unskillfully  made,  they  constrain 
and  confine  the  best  teachers. 

17.  We  have  very  many  text-books  of  history,  from  the  briefest 
compends  up  to  voluminous  and  detailed  works. 

The  former  are  intended  for  school  use  ;  and  furnish  very  brief,  con- 
densed sketches,  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  made  vivid  by  the 
teacher's  oral  instructions.  The  pupil,  during  his  study,  obtains  from 
them  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  up  during  instruction ;  and  the 
manual  serves,  by  means  of  recitation  from  it,  as  an  aid  to  the  menv 
ory,  as  the  short  entries  in  a  memorandum-book  do.  These  com- 
pends may  be  even  without  any  style  at  all — in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  compends  pretend  to  possess  a  good  and  readable  style,  and 
that  no  additional  oral  matter  from  the  teacher  is  necessary.  They 
are  calculated  taassist  persons  studying  without  teachers,  without  any 
other  aid.  They  claim,  notwithstanding,  to  be  compends ;  although, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  embarrass  the  teacher  who  uses  them,  because 
they  deprive  him  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of 
his  materials.  The  pupil  who  prepares  himself  from  a  compend  of 
this  nature  is  sated  with  the  subject  when  he  comes  to  the  class,  and 
the  teacher's  words  have  no  interest  for  him.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
can,  in  this  case,  at  most,  do  no  more  than  to  give  instruction,  by  con- 
versation and  examination  upon  prescribed  tasks,  out  of  the  book, 
prepared  by  the  pupil  for  each  lesson. 

Voluminous  historical  manuals  are  intended  only  for  those  who 
study  without  a  teacher.     They  can  not  fill  the  place  of  compends  in 
instruction, 
18.  There  ia  as  great  a  difference  belvfeeii  \i\&\jQix\t^\  com^uda  for 
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men  and  those  for  boys  as  between  a  catechism  and  a  system  of  dog- 
matic theology,  or  between  a  grammar  for  beginners  and  one  for 
philologists.  This  diflference  consists  not  so  much  in  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  historical  facts  as  in  the  selection  of  them  ;  in  its 
choice,  for  instance,  of  the  more  abstract  civic  and  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, or  of  more  pictorial  representations  of  great  men  and  occur- 
rences. It  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  deals  with 
history. 

A  childlike  and  delicate  tact  may  be  exercised  in  the  selection  from 
the  text-book  of  what  is  proper  and  comprehensible  for  beginners. 
The  youngest  pupils  will  prefer  historical  matter  which  is  as  near  as 
possible  in  character  to  stories ;  they  only  gradually  grow  into  a  feel- 
ing for  historical  truth.  Observe,  for  instance,  what  are  the  actual 
points  of  interest  to  children.  They  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander;  but 
none  in  the  contests  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  of 
the  agrarian  law,  <fec.  They  are  not  usually  as  much  interested  in 
Caesar  as  in  Alexander.*  In  brief,  they  are  pleased  with  whatever 
stimulates  their  imagination  by  beauty,  greatness,  nobility,  chivalric 
bravery,  and  adventurousness ;  but  not  with  any  thing  that  is  cold|pr 
purely  intellectual,  such  as  the  subject  of  civic  relations  and  civil 
controversies.     Such  matters  are  repulsive  to  them. 

There  are  compendiums,  as  well  as  teachers,  who  do  not  use  suffi- 
cient care  in  observing  what  children  like  and  can  understand.  We 
are  now  speaking,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  school-children,  not  of 
students,  who  have  reached  the  verge  of  adult  age  and  of  civic  life. 
These  latter  very  properly  require  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
does  not  merely  seek  to  please  by  an  exciting  narrative,  but  which 
shall  tend  to  direct  and  fix  their  minds  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  serious  nature  of  the  approaching  labors  of  their  life  as  citizens, 
and  for  the  great  and  solemn  problems  of  human  life  generally. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  history. 
What,  now,  is  its  ultimate  object — the  purpose  of  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it?  What  are  the  highest  aims  which  we  have  in  view 
iu  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  stages  of  progress  in  the  study  ? 
Let  us  prepare  to  answer  by  deciding  a  narrower  preliminary  ques- 
tion : — What  do  we  desire  to  learn  from  the  biography  of  an  indi- 
vidual man  ?  I  reply.  The  problems  of  his  life,  and  their  solution. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  the  human  species — 
under  which  nations  are  the  varieties.  What  are  the  gifts  and  the 
problems  of  humanity — of  single  nations  ?     "  Thex^  wcci  x^vko^  ^B^^^ 


*  Of  tiM  Romaiw,  cJbJldren— like  Livy—mmke  « tpecW\  f«.\otW«  ot  \Yk«  A^vc  ^^s^V^. 
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but  one  spirit."  Whence  do  we  come — whither  do  we  go — we,  all 
men,  taken  as  one  representative  man  ? 

When  an  individual  dies,  we  ask,  What  has  become  of  him  f 
And  millions  and  millions  have,  in  like  manner,  died  during  the 
course  of  time,  and  what  has  become  of  them  ?  History  plays  over 
graves ;  and  future  generations,  like  past  ones,  are  all  drawing  toward 
the  great  necropolis.  When  will  the  dominion  of  death  be  ended  f 
Does  the  end  of  Time — the  beginning  of  Eternity — now  approach, 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  born  or  die  ? 

The  infancy  of  man  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  its  future 
fate  in  that  of  the  future.  No  man  has  investigated  and  understood 
death ;  and  none  has  escaped  over  the  limits  of  that  unknown  land 
from  which  no  wanderer  returns. 

At  this  point  Revelation  appears,  displays  to  us  a  part  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  opens  to  us  the  knowledge  of  our  race — so  highly  gifted,  so 
fallen  away  from  God,  and  saved  and  forgiven  through  Christ.  It 
encourages  us  as  to  the  departed,  and  prophesies  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  Last  Judgment.  At  this  tribunal,  love  will  be  the 
rule  of  procedure ;  to  him  who  hath  loved  much,  much  shall  be 
fofgiven. 

What  pride  lost,  the  lowliness  of  Christ  has  recovered.  With  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  began  a  new  creation,  the  re- 
generation of  a  fallen  and  saved  world,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  all  contentions  shall  cease.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  a  love  that  shall  never  cease,  because  it  is  stronger  than 
death. 


VI.    GEOGRAPHY. 

iTnmsUted  from  Raomer's  ^* History  of  Pedagogy,"  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


Pestalozzi  mentions  a  schoolmaster  who  instructed  his  scholars 
in  geography  so  skillfully  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
road  to  the  East  Indies,  but  very  ill  with  the  roads  and  paths  about 
their  own  village.  And  Rousseau  savs  :  **I  assert  that  no  child  of  ten 
years  old,  who  has  had  two  years'  instruction  in  geography,  can,  by 
using  the  rules  which  have  been  given  to  him,  find  his  way  from  Pa- 
ris to  Saint  Denis  ;  or  can  even  find  his  way  about  the  curved  paths 
in  his  own  father's  garden,  without  making  a  mistake.  And  these 
are  the  learned  men  who  know,  to  a  hair,  whereabouts  are  Pekin,  Is- 
pahan, Mexico,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  earth."*  The  reason  of 
this  practical  incapacity  Rousseau  found  to  be  that  the  children  were 
taught  mnps  only ;  the  names  of  cities,  countries,  and  rivers,  which 
existed,  for  the  scholars,  only  on  the  maps  where  they  were  shown  to 
them.  He  advised,  on  the  contrary,  to  commence  instruction  in  ge- 
ography by  furnishing  the  boys  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  own  place  of  abode,  and  making  them  draw  maps 
of  it. 

These  views  of  Rousseau  seemed  the  more  reasonable  t)  me,  be- 
cause I  had  spent  years  in  geognostic  researches  among  the  mountains, 
and  knew  by  experience  the  heaven-wide  diflference  between  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  map  and  of  a  country.  I  composed  a  dialogue  upon  teach- 
ing geography,  in  which  I  set  forth  Rousseau's  views  in  detail.  The 
speakei-s  were  Otto  and  George.  **  Before  I  made  my  first  tour  to  the 
Silesian  mountains,"  says  George,  "  I  read  over  all  that  I  could  find 
respecting  them  in  books  of  travels.  The  result  of  this  reading  was, 
that  I  formed  in  my  mind  so  distinct  an  idea  of  those  mountains 
that  I  could  have  painted  them  from  these  descriptions.  I  came 
among  the  mountains  themselves ;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
mountains  of  my  imagination  had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
real  ones."  And  he  says,  again,  "Permit  me  to  add  something  fur- 
ther, in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  If  any  one  inquires  of 
you  about  the  features  of  your  room,  or  your  house,  you  describe 
them  to  him  according  to  the  representation  of  them  which  is  be- 
fore your  mind ;  not  according  to  such  a  representitioa  bQ,^<iT^ '^'^n^ 

♦  second  book  of  "  Kmile," 
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mind  of  ground-plans  or  elevations.  If  you  are  asked  about  & 
house  in  your  neighborhood,  you  answer  in  like  manner,  not  accord- 
ing to  any  representation  before  your  mind  of  a  plan  of  the  city,  but 
according  to  a  representation — such  as  your  faculties  have  made  it — 
of  the  city  itself;  you  say  through  what  streets  the  questioner  must 
go  to  reach  the  hoases,  and  you  point  it  out  to  him  by  shape,  color, 
and  peculiarities.  And  you  can  in  the  same  way  describe  localities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city — unless  you  are  an  inveterate  stayer 
at  home.  But  how  will  it  be  if  any  one  inquires  of  you  for  direc- 
tions to  a  place  say  twenty-five  miles  distant  ?  Will  the  picture  of 
the  road  in  that  case  still  be  clear  before  your  mind,  as  it  runs  in 
through  the  fields  and  the  woods,  so  that  you  can  tell  through  what 
villages  and  over  what  w^aters  it  passes,  how  you  must  leave  this 
mountain  on  the  .right  hand  and  that  castle  on  the  lefl  ?  Or  will 
not  your  imagination  in  this  case  be  at  fault ;  will  you  not  have  for- 
gotten many  portions  of  the  road,  and  have  but  an  obscure  recollec- 
tion of  others  ?  May  you  not  even  have  quite  forgotten  the  whole 
road  ?"  And  when  Otto  answers,  "This  is  the  case  for  which  maps 
are  intended,"  George  replies,  "Then  you  must  have  within  you  the 
representation  of  the  maps  instead  of  that  of  the  localities,  and  give 
your  directions  wholly  from  that,  or  else  your  recollection  of  the  map 
will  mingle  in  a  confusing  manner  with  that  of  the  ground.*'  And, 
at  last,  when  the  question  is  put,  "  How  does  the  road  run  from  your 
residence  in  Germany  to  Canton,  for  instance,  or  Irkutsk  ?"  it  ap- 
pears that  all  representations  in  the  mind  of  the  extensive  regions 
over  which  you  must  travel  will  quite  disappear,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  map  will  entirely  occupy  their  place. 

Otto  now  calls  attention  to  the  necessarily  limited  extent  of  the 
knowledge  of  most  persons  respecting  countries.  No  Titan,  he  says, 
is  born,  who  can  give  information  about  the  whole  earth  as  fully  as 
we  can  about  our  own  homes  and  places  of  abode — who  carries  in 
his  mind  representations  of  all  lands  and  nations.  We  must  there- 
fore make  use  of  indirect  knowledge,  of  some  kind,  in  the  place  of 
direct.  Whether  this  indirect  knowledge  shall  begin  with  the  district 
in  which  the  learner  lives,  or  the  kingdom — whether  with  a  smaller 
or  larger  area — is  of  but  small  importance. 

George,  What  you  say  is  like  what  I  once  heard  alledged  against 
the  intuitional  method  in  arithmetic,  which  Pestalozzi  urged  so  earn- 
estly. What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  asked  its  opponents ;  in  the  case  of 
large  numbers,  all  actual  pictures  of  them  must  disappear  from  the 
mind.  Who  can  imagine  even  a  hundred  apples  ?  Away,  therefore, 
with  tXi  intuitional  arithmetic 
Otto.    I  agree  with  them. 
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Oeorge.  I  do  not  I  think  the  power  of  intuition  should  be  devel- 
oped as  far  as  to  the  number  ten,  which  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers.  So  far  the  smallest  capacities  might  attain.  Then  the  tens, 
and  afterward  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  might  be  treated  as 
units,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  decimal  system,  the  most 
monstrous  numbers  can  be  dealt  with.  Without  this  intuitional 
knowledge,  from  one  to  ten,  the  children  are  liable  to  run  into  a  mere 
course  of  juggling  by  means  of  the  decimal  system,  without  gaining 
a  clear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Otto,    And  what  is  your  application  of  all  this  to  geography  ? 

Oeorge,  The  numbers  from  one  to  ten  are  the  boy's  place  of 
abode,  the  man's  country ;  they  are  the  Archimedean  point  in  geog- 
raphy. He  who  understands  them  thoroughly  may  acquaint  himself 
with  other  countries. 

George  now  proceeds  to  explain  how,  according  to  Rousseau's  sys-  • 
tern,  the  boys  may  be  carried  onward  from  the  knowledge  of,  and 
ability  to  map  out,  the  neighborhood — their  home  and  its  vicinity — to 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries  and  the  ability  to  describe 
them.  During  youth  and  manhood,  he  says,  they  may  take  jour- 
neys, especially  within  their  German  fatherland,  and  to  countries 
most  interesting  to  Germans,  and  may  thus  enlarge  their  direct 
knowledge  of  countries.  But,  he  adds,  how  great  soever  their  knowl- 
edge is,  it  can  never  include  the  whole  earth  ;  and  this  fact  forces  us 
to  use  substitutes — to  supply  the  defect  by  means  of  a  symbolical 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  And  he  explains  this  symbolical  knowledge 
as  follows : — 

The  sphere  of  the  individual  man  is  limited  in  space  and  in  time ; 
he  can  not  exceed  the  measure  of  his  bodily  growth,  nor  add  a  single 
year  to  his  life,  nor  do  wings  bear  him  over  the  earth.  Yet  his  mind 
belongs  not  merely  to  the  immediate  present,  but  to  a  greater  spirit- 
ual universe.  Thus  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  wide  aspira- 
tions of  his  mind  and  the  limitations  of  his  mortal  body.  The  use 
of  symbols  is  a  mode  of  reconciling  this  incongruity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols  ;  artificial  and  natural.  The  arti- 
ficial symbol  brings  before  the  mind  original  ideas,  by  means  of  rep- 
resentations ;  while  the  natural  sees  the  original  idea  in  the  parts  of 
it  Permit  me  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  these  two  kinds  of  sym- 
bols. You  can  represent  Paris  to  yourself  by  plans  of  the  city,  pan- 
oramas, models,  descriptions — ^by  the  most  various  kinds  of  represent- 
ations, based  upon  an  actual  immediate  observation  of  Paris.  You 
see  the  city  mirrored  in  another  mind.  These  I  call  artificial  «^\fik.- 
bols.  But  suppose  you  could  remain  Cot  «om%  \Ivni<^  ydl  vstCi^V^^aft^ 
in  Paris,  mthout  leaving  it    You  'woxjlA  «ftft  Wi^  \i%M  Vtoisi  ^^oa 
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window  the  variouB  noise  and  haste,  the  running,  and  tbe  outcries  of 
laborers  and  tradespeople,  the  mountebanks  and  marionnettes,  cabs 
and  water-carriers,  national  guards  and  chestnut-sellers,  cobbleis  and 
fishwives,  and  thus,  by  your  observation  of  a  small  part  of  the  city, 
you  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole,  by  the  method  of 
natural' symbols.     Ex  ungue  leonem. 

Now  put  the  earth  in  the  place  of  Paris.  We  have  all  manner  of 
representations  of  it :  globes,  maps,  reliefs,  pictures,  and  engravings 
of  localities,  cities,  and  buildings,  descriptions  of  all  countries,  and 
general  descriptions,  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  individual  im- 
mediate observer.  These  representations  are,  some  of  them,  of  late 
invention,  such  as  reliefs  and  panoramas ;  and  in  part  they  have  been 
80  improved,  within  the  last  century  or  two,  that  they  must  now  be 
treated  as  entirely  new  subjects — as  is  the  case  with  maps. 

Thus  there  has  arisen,  during  these  last  centuries,  a  most  eaincst 
and  thoughtful  endeavor  to  create,  by  means  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations, a  new  earth  on  the  earth — the  greatest  of  all  artistic  ef- 
forts. To  this  end  point  the  untiring  zeal  shown  in  collecting  beasts, 
animals,  and  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  all  the  nations,  their  languages  and  manners.  "Who  can 
tell  how  far  this  unwearied  zeal  will  go  ?  As  man's  susceptibility  to 
impressions  increases  by  early  travels  within  liis  own  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  own  powers  of  representing,  and  his  capacity  for 
comprehending  the  representations  of  others,  which  again  are  on  their 
part  becoming  more  and  more  perfect,  who  can  tell  to  what  a  degree 
of  broad,  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  earth  one  can  attain 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  own  country,  by  means  of  intercourse  and 
artificial  symbols  ? 

In  describing  natural  symbols,  George  pays : — 

As  at  Paris  you  would  become  acquainted  with  Paris  itself  by 
looking  out  of  your  window,  and  not  with  a  representation  of  it — 
learning  the  whole  from  a  part — so  should  you  gain  from  your  own 
country  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  earth ;  this  portion  of  the  earth 
should  be  to  you  a  symbol  of  the  whole  of  it  Do  not  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  shine  upon  your  own  country  as  they  do  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  Does  not  the  magnetic  needle,  that  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  earth's  magnetic  axis,  point  to  the  north  before  your 
eyea  ?  Are  not  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  constructed  al- 
most exactly  as  are  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  are  not 
her  plants  and  animals  the  same,  or  of  the  same  species,  which  are 
found  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world  ?  Open  your  eyes,  and 
jrour  own  home  will  be  ^een  to  be  as  a  new  paradise,  having  gath- 
ved  together  in  it  all  the  ctQ&luTe&  ot  \\i^  ^axtli.    Learn,  however, 
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first  of  all,  to  know  and  love  your  own  people ;  and  tliis  will  lead 
you  to  the  comprehension  of  humanity  as  it  exists  throughout  the 
whole  earth.  Thus  direct  knowledge  of  your  own  country  is  an  ob- 
ject in  itself,  and  affords  the  means  of  understanding  representative 
descriptions  of  the  earth — the  geography  of  artificial  symbols — while 
its  thorough  development  also  forms  a  basis  for  the  geography  of 
natural  symbols,  which  shows,  in  our  own  country,  the  features  which 
characterize  the  whole  earth. 

Four  years  after  writing  this  dialogue,  I  went  to  Nuremberg,  and 
there  taught  geography  for  the  first  time.  The  question  came  up, 
whether  my  views  in  this  department  of  instruction,  based  upon 
Rousseau's,  would  stand  the  test  of  practice  ?  And  I  must  confess 
that  they  did  not. 

Taking  walks — an  aimless  wandering  about  the  neighborliood — 
was  very  pleasant  to  the  boys.  But  wlien  a  definite  purpose  was 
contemplated  in  these  walks — when  the  boys  were  made  to  gain  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  them,  consciously  and  of  purpose,  and  were  again 
made  to  use  all  their  knowledge  in  drawing  a  map,  all  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  walk  was  at  once  destroyed.  Instead  of  being  a  relaxa- 
tion and  a  relief  from  the  school -lessons,  they  became  merely  peripa- 
tetic lessons  themselves.  This  dislike  of  theirs  proved  to  me  clearly 
that  my  theory  of  geographical  instruction  was  wrong ;  and  I  gave 
it  up. 

I  afterward,  however,  attained  my  purpose  of  making  my  pupils 
use  a  knowledge  of  their  abode  and  its  vicinity  as  an  introduction  to 
the  understanding  of  maps,  and  even  of  the  globe,  in  a  manner  ap- 
parently similar  'to  that  which  had  failed,  but  really  very  diflferent. 
During  the  geographical  instruction  which  I  gave  in  Erlangen,  I  be- 
gan, for  instance,  with  a  large  plan  of  the  city.  The  pupils  exam- 
ined this  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  picked  out  all  the  streets, 
their  own  homes  and  those  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  churches 
and  other  public  buildings.  They  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
looking,  and  their  researches  had  no  end. 

After  this  I  gave  them  a  large  and  very  fully  detailed  plan.  On 
this  the  city* itself  was,  of  course,  smaller  than  on  the  first  plan,  but 
was  still  clearly  laid  down.  The  pupils  now  first  carefully  compared 
the  two  representations  of  the  city,  and  observed  their  resemblance, 
and  how  they  differed  only  in  the  difference  of  their  scale. 

They  then  looked  out  upon  this  map  all  the  neighboring  localities 
with  which  they  had  become  familiar  during  their  walks,  and  fe»V- 
lowed  the  roads  from  the  city  to  one  p\ac^  Wi(i  «ivci>>v«it^N\^\xv^^V^ 
each  other  in  the  exercise.    Those  'wlio  "wct^  \^«&  ^ccw^Vi  \w  *^«vx 
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knowledge  afterward  of  themselves  directed  their  excursions  to 
points  not  known  by  them,  and  others  searched  out  new  routes. 
Without  my  having  at  any  time  imposed  this  acquisition  of  cprrect 
knowledge  upon  them  as  a  task,  they  came  at  last  to  have  a-gooi 
knowledge  both  of  the  localities  themselves  and  of  the  map  of  them. 
The  map  did  not  become,  what  Rousseau  finds  so  much  fault  with,  ^*  a 
mere  set  of  marks,  without  any  equivalent  conception  in  the  mind  of 
the  thing  represented." 

After  this  map  of  the  neighborhood  of  Erlangen,  I  placed  before 
them  one  of  Middle  Franconia.  The  area  of  the  last  map  occupied 
but  a  small  space  on  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  included  a 
much  larger  surface  ;  and  the  pupils  could  pick  out  upon  it  Nurem- 
berg, Fiirth,  Forchheim,  Bamberg,  and  other  places  which  they  knew, 
and  also  the  villages,  <&c,  which  they  had  observed  on  the  roads  to 
these  larger  places. 

I  need  not  add  the  details  of  the  course  by  which  I  went  on  to  ex- 
hibit Middle  Franconia  as  but  a  small  part  of  Germany,  that  as  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  Europe  as  one  part  of  the  whole  earth. 

Even  while  the  pupils  were  occupied  with  the  neighborhood  of  Er- 
langen, I  at  the  same  time  began  to  instruct  them,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  about  the  cardinal  points,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  its  place  at  noon.  Those  city 
streets  which  ran  north  and  south,  and  over  whose  southern  ends  the 
sun  thus  stood  at  noon  in  summer,  were  of  great  assistance  in  this 
course  of  instruction. 

I  am  here  only  discussing  the  first  beginning  of  geographical  in- 
struction. If  now  it  be  inquired.  Why  is  this  method  adapted  to 
beginners,  and  not  the  systematic  examination  of  localities  and  map^ 
drawing  along  with  it  ?  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  in  the  dislike  of  children  to  what  is  purposeful  and  method- 
ical. In  the  school,  they  are  satisfied  to  have  every  thing  go  on  in 
the  fixed  routine ;  but  they  think  it  unendurable  and  even  unjust  to 
apply  school  discipline  to  their  whole  lives,  and  even  to  their  walks. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  natural  for  beginners  to  prefer  good  and  well- 
drawn  maps  to  the  imperfect  and  ill-looking  ones  which  they  scratch 
off  with  so  much  pains  and  weariness.  And,  again,  when  they  find 
out,  as  by  my  method,  that  they  have  been  acquiring  knowledge  in 
taking  walks,  they  are  as  delighted  as  was  M.  Jourdain  in  the 
^^  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme,''^  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

After  having  made  a  beginning  in  this  way,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
Jknow  what  geographical  text-book  to  \]a«  In  m^  subsequent  instnic- 
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lion.  In  most  of  tho  older  manuals  I  failed  to  find  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, either  in  general  or  in  tho  description  of  particulars ;  and  many 
of  them  were  also  faulty  in  selection  of  materials,  and  in  tho  proper 
proportions  of  it. 

The  lack  of  proper  general  arrangement  appeared  most  promi- 
nently in  the  fact  that  the  authors  had  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
between  what  is  proper  for  a  universal  geography  and  what  bo- 
longed  to  a  description  of  particular  parts  of  the  earth  and  countries.* 

To  illustrate  the  extreme  want  of  good  order  in  describing  subor- 
dinate portions  of  the  earth,  I  give  the  following  enumeration  of 
German  mountains  and  lakes,  which  I  request  the  reader  to  follow  on 
a  map  :  ^'The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Harz,  (Brocken,  3,495  feet 
high  ;)  Schwarzwald,  (Feldberg,  4,610  ft. ;)  the  rocky  Alps,  the  Rhae- 
tian  and  Noric  Alps,  (Orteles  or  Ortles,  14,814^  ft.;  Grossglockner, 
11,982  ft.;  Ilochhorn,  10,667  ft.;  Platey-Kugel,  9,748  ft;  Watz- 
mann,  9,150  ft.;)  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  (Terglou,  10,845  fit.;) 
the  Fichtclgebirge,  the  Schneeberge,  3,468  ft. ;  the  Kahlenberg,  the 
Birubaumerwald,  the  Sudetic  Alps,  and  Riesengebirge,  (Riesenkoppe, 
4,950  ft. ;)  the  Moravian  mountains,  (Spieglitzer  Schneeberg,  4,280 
ft. ;)  part  of  tho  Carpathians,  connected  by  low  bights  with  the  Mo- 
ravian and  Sudetic  chains,  tho  Thuringian  mountains,  the  Erzgebirge, 
the  Spessart,  the  Rhone  mountains,  the  Bohmerwald,  (Rachel,  3,904 
ft. ;  Arber,  4,500  ft. ;)  tho  Wesergebirge,  Westerwald,  Odenwald,  Ar- 
dennes, Vosges,  Hundsriick,  &c.  Lakes :  Lake  of  Constance,  (seven 
miles  long,  three  miles  broad,  and  more  than  three  hundred  fathoms 
deep ;)  Chiemsee,  Lake  of  Cirknitz,  the  salt  and  sweet  lake  of  Mans- 
feld,  tho  lakes  of  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerauia,  the 
Dummersee,  the  Traunstatter  and  Hallstatter  in  archducal  Austria, 
the  Steinhuder  Lake,"  &c. 

Nor  is  this  exam]lle  of  confused  and  disorderly  arrangement  from 
the  earliest  best  geography,  but  from  the  favorite  manual  of  Stein, 
which  has  been  translated  even  into  Polish,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  it. 

But  many  geographical  manuals  are  also  deficient  in  proper  selec- 
tion and  proportion  of  materials.  They  contain  unimportant  matter, 
and  omit  the  most  important.  Murray,  for  instance,  in  his  description 
of  Cologne,  mentions  Farina's  eau  de  Cologne,  but  not  the  cathedral. 
They  sometimes  contain  statements  of  results  in  natural  science  which 
are  quite  problematical  or  even  altogether  inadmissible — such  as  youth 
should  not  be  informed  about.  They  should  receive,  as  far  as  possible, 
only  what  is  entirely  true. 

'— »— —  ,     ■  ■ .  —  -  i» — -I  .  — 

♦  I  havt  expressed  in)>elf  mure  fully  on  thi«  po\at  \u  xa^  TeN\eN«  o^  ^>ircvj''*^«Q!«c»>\?«1> 
reprinted  io  my  "  Crusades^"  (Kreutxugen  )    Bobttecyuenl  ex«mv\c»  '«"\VV \\\\)*vt%x«i  >Xv*  v^vo^' 
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It  is  also  oflen  the  case  that  geographers  quite  fail  in  an  accurate 
understanding  of  their  subject,  and  of  the  limits  between  it  and  the 
provinces  of  other  sciences ;  for  the  idea  of  geography  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Buschiug.  It  is  in  our  time 
as  if  all  the  arts  and  sciences  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  geog- 
raphy for  a  great  family  feast  on  occasion  of  the  first  discovery  of 
their  relationship.  Here  gather  astronomers,  physicists,  botanists, 
zoologists,  mineralogists,  philologists,  statisticians — who  can  enumer- 
ate them  all  ? — bringing  the  fruits  of  labors  too  vast  for  description, 
to  throw  them  4II  into  one  great  common  structure.  They  seek 
to  gather  together  every  thing  which  the  wide  earth  offers,  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  and  understood. 

It  is  accordingly  of  great  importance  to  observe  a  proper  propor- 
tion among  all  these,  and  to  select  judiciously ;  so  that  the  geography 
shall  not  come  out  a  hydrology,  zoology,  nor  mineralog}' ;  so  that  in 
general  no  department  shall  exceed  its  proper  limits.  That  many 
fail  in  this  respect  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  V.  Hoffmann's  geograph- 
ical writings.  In  his  work  "  for  all  classes,"  entitled  **  Germany  and 
its  Inhabitants^^  (Deuischland  und  seine  Bewohner^)  the  description 
of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  occupies  sixty-three  pages ;  and  he 
mentions  481  streams  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  337  in  that  of  the 
Elbe,  215  in  that  of  the  Oder,  487  in  the  German  part  of  that  of  the 
Danube.  In  his  "  Europe  and  its  Inhabitants :  a  Manual  and  Read- 
ing-book for  all  Classes,''  (Eurojm  und  seine  Bewohner :  ein  Hand-und 
Lesebuchfur  alle  Standc^)  he  gives  a  list  of  measured  bights  of  land, 
and  of  uninteresting  lengths  and  breadths,  occupying  no  less  than 
191  pages.  In  the  same  work,  intended  "for  all  classes,"  he  gives  a 
hundred  pages  of  Latin  names  of  animals  to  be  found  in  Germany ; 
as,  for  instance,  of  85  tape-worms,  54  snails — such  as  Helix  holosericeay 
H.  Olivicri,  Icucozona,  &c.  In  this  way  school  geographies  are  filled 
up  with  Latin  names  of  plants  and  animals  which  the  boys  have  never 
seen  and  probably  may  never  see ;  and  the  author  flatters  himself 
that  lie  puts  forth  an  intelligent  method  of  instruction  and  natural 
science,  and  good  intuitional  exercises. 

I  wrote,  in  1831,  a  manual  of  general  geography;  in  which  I  en- 
deavored, as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  these  deficiencies  of  ray  prede- 
cessors.    Future  writers  will,  in  turn,  supply  my  own. 

At  the  same  time,  I  published  a  "  Description  of  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face: an  Introduction  to  Geography,''^  {Beschreibung  der  ErdobeV' 
fliiche :  eine  Vorschule  der  Erdkunde,*)  for  beginners ;  and  made  use 
of  it  in  giving  instruction  subsequent  to  that  which  I  have  already 

*  Thin  wti  extracted  (rom  l\ie  ktcoi^d  vu\  ot  \Vv%tnA»u%l. 
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described.  In  this  I  begin  with  some  very  simple  lessons  in  mathe- 
matical geography,  especially  respecting  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
the  ideas  of  axis,  pole,  equator,  parallel,  latitude,  longitude,  tropics, 
polar  circles,  and  zones.  Then  I  briefly  discuss  maps,  and  show  how 
these  either  represent  the  whole  earth  or  parts  of  it ;  and  how  the 
'degrees  are  marked  upon  them.  I  have  found  it  very  useful  here  to 
compare  some  maps  with  a  globe.  I  ask  such  questions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample. What  country  is  that,  which  extends  from  the  9th  to  the  21st 
degree  of  longitude,  and  from  the  36th  almost  to  the  44th  degree  of 
latitude?  Or,  In  what  country  do  the  meridian  of  40®  and  the 
parallel  of  37°  north  intersect?  And  the  pupils  can  put  similar 
questions  to  each  other. 

When  I  have  proceeded  from  the  city-plan  of  Erlangen  as  far  as  to 
the  globe,  and  have  connected  with  it  the  instruction  above  mentioned 
in  mathematical  geography,  I  take  up  my  "  Description^'''  together 
with  the  well-known  and  excellent  maps  of  Sydow.  In  this  work  of 
mine  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  only  to  deal  with  general  sub- 
jects, and  to  consider  together  only  things  properly  related.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  opposite,  as  shown  in  the 
list  of  German  mountains  from  Stein.  I  will,  however,  add  an  illus- 
tration. The  description  of  seas*  mentions  five  principal  ones ;  and 
all  others  are  given  as  dependents  of  these  ^ve,  I  consider  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  mountains,  which  are  usually  treated  as  if  entirely 
isolated,  and  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  case  with  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Bohemian 
Elbe  valley ;  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  various  names, 
runs  from  Calabria  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sends  out  a  branch  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  principle,  however,  appears  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
rivers.  Under  the  old  arrangement,  when  the  political  divisions  of 
the  earth's  surfiice  were  also  used  in  classifying  the  descriptions  of 
mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  the  Rhine,  for  example,  had  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  descriptions  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  countries  and  small 
states ;  and  the  student  was  left  to  put  together  for  himself,  as  well  as 
he  could,  a  single  picture  of  the  river,  out  of  these  twenty-two  scat- 
tered notices.  And,  again,  if  we  are  to  consider  as  one,  and  in  one 
description,  not  merely  the  whole  Rhine,  from  its  sources  to  the  North 
Sea,  but  also  all  its  tributaries — the  Neckar,  Main,  and  Moselle,  and 
the  smaller  streams  again  which  run  into  these,  as  the  Kocher,  Jaxt, 
Regnitz,  cfec,  we  should,  in  this  case,  mention  the  extent  of  the  do- 
mains of  kings  and  princes,  but  only  the  great  domain  of  old  King 

*  Not  including  inland  lakes. 
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Rhine  himself*  My  description  names  the  most  important  towns  on 
each  bank  of  each  river:  there  are  comparatively  few  important 
places  which  do  not  stand  on  a  river. 

This  book  is  as  brief  as  it  could  be  made  without  makinor  it  unintel- 
ligible ;  with  the  intention  of  not  depriving  teachers  who  should  use 
it  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  what  they  might  themselves  add 
to  its  information,  such  as  fuller  details  in  the  character  of  rivers, 
mountains,  &c. 

The  book,  so  far  as  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  a 
description  of  maps ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  agree 
with  it.  But,  as  it  appeared,  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  maps  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  schools  adhered  to  political  divisions,  while  my 
**  Description "  neglected  these  and  proceeded  chiefly  by  mountains 
and  rivers.  It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  instance,  to  follow  out  the 
Alps  on  the  separate  maps  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  &c.,  and 
the  more  so  as  these  maps  were  mostly  drawn  to  diflferent  scales. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  Sydow's  maps.  When  the  pupil  has  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  these,  a  general  view  of  the  waters,  mountains, 
and  levels  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  then,  for  the  first  time,  begin 
to  use  maps  with  political  divisions.  With  the  aid  of  this  they  may 
first  give  the  boundaries  of  some  particular  country;!  and  then 
mention  which  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  which  they  have  been 
studying  about,  belong  in  whole  or  in  part  to  that  country.  Thus, 
to  France  belong  the  whole  of  the  Cevennes,  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pyrennees,  and  the  western  of  the  Ardennes;  of  rivers,  the  Seine, 
Loire,  <fec.,  entirely,  but  the  Rhone,  Moselle,  Maas,  &c..  only  in  part 
Of  the  French  cities  which  are  important  enough  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  a  beginner,  most  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  prenous 
study  of  the  rivers ;  as  Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  in  following 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Rlione.J 

Oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  elements  of  geography  which  go 
back  to  a  period  quite  beyond  human  history.  Cities  are  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  men.  Abraham  saw  Damascus,  and  lived  near 
Hebron  ;  Jerusalem  existed  a  hundred  years  before  David  ;  Rome  is 
in  the  third  thousand  of  its  years.  Whatever  revolutions  happen,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  nations — their  abodes,  and  boundaries,  and  do-  ^ 
minions — cities  outlive  almost  all  changes;  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  ones — such  as  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Palmyra, 

*  Schenkeiidorf  calls  the  Rhine 

"An  ancient  monarch,  nobly  born." 

tThpy  should  also  give  its  length  and  breadth  in  degreep,  using  at  the  same  time  the  globe, 
whirh  has  been  used,  as  1  mentioned,  in  the  first  beginning  of  maihematical  geography. 

J  The  few  other  important  cities,  such  as  Marseilles,  Toulon,  dec.,  may  be  added  at  this 
time. 
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and  Carthage — being  quite  given  over  to  desolatien.  Our  own  coun- 
try exemplifies,  within  a  smaller  space  and  time,  the  same  relation  of 
cities  to  history.  Mentz — first  Roman,  then  the  seat  of  archbishops 
and  electors,  then  under  the  French  dominion,  and  now  Bavarian ; 
Treves  and  Cologne — earlier  Roman  towns  than  Mentz,  afterward  the 
seats  of  archbishops  and  spiritual  electors,  and  now  Prussian ;  <kc. 

These  ancient  cities,  then,  which  have  survived  the  changes  of  time, 
and  the  seas,  mountainsj  and  rivers,  which  existed  before  man,  are  the 
permanent  monuments  with  which  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  that 
pupils  should  become  acquainted,  for  the  sake  of  all  their  subsequent 
historical  studies.  They  will  thus  readily  understand  the  geography 
of  the  ancient  historians.  When  they  see  the  maps  of  ancient  Gaul, 
Spain,  &c.,  they  will  at  once  recognize  the  Arar  as  the  Saone,  the 
Matrona  as  the  Marne,  the  Baetis  as  the  Guadalquivir,  Ac. ;  Rotoma- 
gus  as  Rouen,  Lugdunum  as  Lyons,  Caesarea  Augusta  as  Saragossa ; 
Abnoba  Mons  as  the  Black  Forest ;  &c. 

The  geographical  instruction  thus  far  described  is  either  immediately 
concerned  with  actual  intuition  by  the  senses  or  is  closely  connected 
with  it.  In  this  way  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  the  most  important  countries, 
and  their  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities.  It  is  now  time  to 
give  them  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  various  races  of  men, 
languages,  religions,  and  forms  of  government. 

After  all  this,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  of  the  description  of 
particular  countries — that  is,  of  what  particularly  characterizes  each 
individual  country  and  nation,  and  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Here 
IS  the  first  place  where  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal 
cities  can  properly  be  given ;  pictures  of  them  being  used  where 
practicable.     But  nothing  should  be  protracted  too  far. 

In  this  manner,  according  to  my  view,  should  the  foundation  be 
laid  for  future  geographical  and  historical  studies.  These,  again,  may 
be  carried  further  and  relieved,  by  the  reading  of  good  travels,  news- 
papers, missionary  reports,  &c.  The  pupil  will  now  find  his  own 
knowledge  so  confirmed  that  he  can  proceed  with  no  further  aid,  if  he 
has  good  maps.  He  will  also  find  himself  slifficiently  at  home  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  to  understand  its  ancient  geograj)hy. 

But  all  this  fixation  and  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  is 
chiefly  gained  by  means  of  books  and  maps.     It  is  only  in  the  first 
commencement  of  it  that  we  make  use  of  any  immediate  knowledge 
of  a  very  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface — namely^  o(  \?aa  Y^^-^^ 
place  of  abode,  and  the  vicinity  of  it. 
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It  may  be  asked  whether  then  I  have  wholly  given  up  my  earlier 
views,  above  described,  on  the  method  of  instructing  in  geography  ? 
By  no  means.  I  only  convinced  myself,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the 
practice  of  draughting  the  neighborhood  of  home,  with  which  that 
method  begins,  was  not  proper  for  beginners.  Older  scholars,  who 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  may,  however,  practice  it  with 
advantage.  But  this  prosaic  method,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  obserNing 
and  delineating,  should  always  have  a  poetic  side;  it  should  be  made 
useful  in  instructing  the  pupil  to  draw  landscape  from  nature,  and  es- 
pecially to  gain  facility  in  sketching.*  If  travels  in  Germany  and  in 
such  other  countries  as  are  most  beloved  by  and  interesting  to  us  Ger- 
mans are  the  best  preparatory  school  for  understanding  all  the  coun- 
tries and  people  of  the  earth,  the  young  must  be  made  ready  for  these 
travels  by  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  and  accomplishments  as 
will  be  of  most  service  in  them.  But  landscape  drawing  and  archi- 
tectural drawing  occupy  an  important  place  among  these.f 

An  adult  person,  desiring  to  know  what  further  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishments are  useful  to  those  who  travel,  would  ascertain  to  the 
best  advantage  from  reading  the  travels  of  distinguished  writers,  like 
Goethe,  Ilumboldt,  &c  The  acquirements  of  these  men  are  shown 
by  what  they  accomplished. 

Here  I  pause.  Ilaving  tlius  endeavored  to  trace  the  course  of 
geographical  study  from  its  very  first  rudiments,  I  refer,  for  the  ulti- 
mate aims  of  geographical  study,  to  what  I  have  extracted  from  my 
dialogue  on  geography,  already  given. 

*  I  have  given  nij  views  more  at  large  on  the  relation  between  laodEcape  painting  and  map 
drawing  in  the  first  part  of  my  MiscellaneouB  Writings,  p.  29. 

t  Unfortunately  I  am  no  draughtsman.  In  order  in  some  meaiure  to  supply  this  deficiencj, 
I  used,  while  among  the  Sileaian  mountains,  to  make  out  from  elevated  points  a  sort  of  pan- 
oramas.  on  which  I  entered,  with  the  aid  of  a  compass,  th^  names  of  mountains,  towns,  &c^ 
in  their  proper  directions,  putting  the  furthest  further  and  the  nearest  nearer  from  my  own 
position  in  thecenter  of  the  paper.  These  panoramas  frequently  proved  each  other's  cor- 
rectness. If,  for  instance,  I  had  laid  down  Mount  B.  south-east  from  Mount  A.,  then,  in 
drawing  from  Mount  B.,  Mount  A.  would  be  north-west  of  it. 
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[Tranalated  from  Raamer'i  ^Hivtoryof  Pedagogy^"  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 
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I  PRESENT  here  materials  both  new  and  old.  I  printed  some  essays 
on  instruction  in  natural  science  as  early  as  1819  and  1822,  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  my  '''•Miscellaneous  Works^^'*  ( Vermischten 
Schriflen  ;)  and  in  1823  I  wrote  a  programme  "  On  Instruction  in 
Natural  Science  in  Schools ^ 

Although,  during  an  uninterrupted  course  of  teaching  since  1823, 
I  have  made  new  experiments,  and  have  had  occasion  here  and  there 
to  seek  out  and  to  open  new  paths,  yet  my  original  views  on  the  sub- 
ject have  not  substantially  changed. 

Even  during  the  period  of  my  own  studies,  I  felt  a  repugnance  to 
the  usual  course  of  this  instruction.  From  1805  to  1808, 1  heard 
lectures  on  mineralogy  in  Freiberg,  from  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
teacher,  Werner.  His  school  has  scarceljiits  parallel;  pupils  came  to 
Freiberg  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  Asia  and  America. 
And  from  that  school  what  men  have  proceeded — Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  St^^ffens,  Novalis,  Schubert,  Weiss,  Mohs,  and  how  many 
more  I*  Werner's  oral  delivery  was  a  model  of  lucidity  %nd  order ; 
and  his  descriptions  of  mineralogical  species  leH  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  when  he  had  described  perhaps  ten  species,  and  had  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  left,  he  would  have  the  cases  which  contained  these 
ten  groups  opened  on  the  table  before  us.  It  was  a  very  torture  of 
Tantalus,  to  gaze  with  straining  eyes  at  these,  endeavoring  in  so  short 
a  time  to  obtain  a  distinct  impression  of  the  appearance  of  so  man}*^ 
different  species.  To  do  this,  indeed,  was  impossible,  even  for  the 
most  ardent  and  attentive  learner ;  and  they  would  have  gained,  not 
an  actual  knowledge  of  minerals,  but  only  fragments  of  it,  had  Frei- 
berg afforded  no  other  means  of  acquiring  it.  But  traders  in  miner- 
als came  there  from  the  most  distant  countries,  and  of  them  the 
students,  amongst  whom  some  were  usually  quite  rich,  purchased. 
Every  one  had  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of  minerals ;  and  they 
showed   their  treasures  to  each  otlier,  .and  talked  about  them,  and 

*  While  I  was  in  Freiberg!  ate  at  a  board ing-chib,  which  consiatcd^b««k^c»VL«Q>«iTsv%xvm>«\ 
a  8wi»,  a  Frenchman,  a  Roman,  a  Spaniard,  and  three  IluBa\a.tk«^  out  tco1a'^«1^0D^Xi^^^^!2>^^ 
b  near  the  Cbinrae  boundar/^Jioe. 
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studied  them  together.  But  this  was  not  enough.  After,  therefore,  I 
had  attended  the  lectures  twice,  I  engaged  private  lessons  from  Wer- 
ner, merely  for  the  sake  of  going  through  his  excellent  collection  un- 
der his  direction.  When,  in  1811,1  was  appointed  professor  of  min- 
eralogy at  Breslau,  I  saw  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  must  pursue  a  different  course  from  Werner's,  and  must  pro- 
ceed as  much  as  possible  by  the  way  of  intuition,  and  keep  the  oral 
part  of  my  instruction  in  the  background,  in  order  that  my  pupils 
might  gain  some  actual  mineralogical  knowledge.  For  Breslau  of- 
fered none  of  the  outside  assistance  which  was  accessible  at  Freiberg ; 
the  academical  collection  being  the  only  one  from  which  the  students 
could  gather  any  information. 

I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  method  to  which  I  resorted.  Besides 
the  students,  I  had  other  hearers  also.  I  offered  to  the  rector  of  the 
Breslau  Gymnasium  to  instruct  any  of  his  scholars  who  might  have  a 
special  taste  for  mineralogy,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  always  having 
some  gymnasiasts  under  my  teaching  during  my  eight  years'  stay 
there ;  and  my  exjverience  in  Gottingen  was  similar. 

I  was  transferred,  in  1819,  from  Breslau  to  Halle,  where  I  taught 
on  the  same  plan,  and  also  gave  the  mining  pupils  practical  lessons, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  mode  of  examining  mountains.  In  1823 
I  left  Halle  and  went  to  Nuremberg.  Here,  as  instructor  in  a  private 
school,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  instructing  boys  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen in  mineralogy,  and  had  the  use  of  a  good  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  also  endeavored  to  make  ray  pupils  acquainted  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  method  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

I  received  my  present  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1827. 
Here  I  taught  mineralogy  to  the  gymnasiasts  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  had  previously  made  use  of;  but  to  the  students  in  a  some- 
what different  one.  Instruction  in  general  natural  history  was  a  some- 
what novel  employment  for  me.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  depart- 
ment I  could  not,  as  in  mineralogy,  begin  with  the  observation  of 
nature  herself.  How  could  this  be  done,  for  instance,  in  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that,  as  things 
then  were,  oral  instruction  must  be  the  principal  resource,  notwith- 
standing that  very  many  points  might  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  senses  by  means  of  exhibiting  natural  objects,  pictures,  maps, 
models,  <fec. 

So  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  preface,  to  give  the  reader  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  course  which  I  pursued  in  learning  and  teaching 
natural  history ;  and  to  make  it  properly  clear  that  mineralogy  was 
my  chief  objt^ct. 
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I.      DIFFICULTIES. 

The  teacher  of  natural  science  might  well  turn  dizzy  when  he  con- 
siders the  vast  compass  of  his  subject,  and  the  mental  power  and  ex- 
ertion which. they  demand. 

Their  extent  is  increasing  daily.  Where  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
saw  1,022  stars,  Lalande  and  Bessel  saw  50,000 ;  where  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  1,500  species  of  plants,  Stendel's  ^^  Nomenclator 
Botanicun^^  for  1821  gave  39,684,  and  its  second  edition,  in  1841, 
no  less  than  78,005,  without  reckoning  tlie  cryptogamia.  Thus  the 
number  of  botanical  species  has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  twenty 
yeai-s.  In  zoology  there  has  been  a  similar  increase.  The  twelfth 
edition  of  Linnseus'  "  System  "  included  about  6,000  animals,  while 
Rudolf  Wagner,  in  1834,  enumerated  about  78,000.  The  greatest 
German  mineralogist,  Werner,  who  died,  thirty  years  ago,  in  1837, 
would  not  now  know  the  names  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  spe- 
cies of  minerals  now  recognized. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  there  has  been  a  similar  growth.  This 
can  not  be  so  well  expressed  by  numbers ;  but  almost  any  one  can 
recall  many  of  their  doctrines,  of  which  nothing  was  known  a  hun- 
dred years  since. 

The  teacher,  in  casting  his  eye  over  this  broad  ocean  of  knowledge, 
might  well  despair  of  being  able  to  fix  upon  a  beginning,  a  path  to 
pursue,  and  an  object  to  aim  at,  for  his  pupils.  And  this  despair 
nught  well  increase,  on  considering  how  far  scientific  training  is  car- 
ried in  these  various  sciences,  and  what  demands  are  made  both  up- 
on pupil  and  teacher.  •  In  most  branches  of  natural  science — includ- 
ing the  higher  ones — mathematics  holds  the  scepter ;  and  to  hira 
who  is  not  master  of  that  study  the  gates  of  their  paradise  seem  to 
be  entirely  closed. 

II.      OBJECTIONS  TO  NATURAL  SCIENCE    IN  THE  GYMNASIUM  ANSWERtP. 

But  these  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  study  are  not  all.  Still 
others,  raised  by  the  adversaries  of  natural  science,  arise  against  its 
pursuit  in  the  gymnasium  ;  and  of  these  we  shall  now  speak. 

Unless,  say  these  adversaries,  you  propose  to  claim,  with  Jacotot, 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  what  we  do  not  understand,  you 
must  admit  that  instruction  in  natural  science  must  be  given  up,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  no  teachers  who  understand  it  We  an- 
swer. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heretofore  the  incapacity  in  this  de- 
partment of  many  teachers  has  been  plain  enough.  Without  any  • 
knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  they  all  lectured  to  the 
boys  out  of  RafiTs  or  Funke's  natural  histor}^  made  them  commit  to 
memory  the  descriptions  of  animals,  k(^  and  then  c^«^\jkfsck^^  ^^\sv 
on  them.    But  men  always  generalW  escape  troixi  vi^  «tt«t^  ^^  ^Ckv^ 
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Our  hopes  of  obtaining  competent  teachers  of  this  department  are  in- 
creasing, because  attention  lias  of  late  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  and  because  there  have  been  established  in  the  universities, 
for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  mathematics  and  natural  science, 
seminaries,  corresponding  to  the  philological  seminaries.* 

But,  rejoin  our  opponents,  even  supposing  that  teachers  of  natural 
sciences  have  been  trained  thus,  what  good  can  they  do  as  long  as 
the  gymnasia  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  ? 
Have  you  any  expectation  that,  in  times  so  troubled  as  the  present, 
and  when  demands  are  made  upon  the  income  of  the  state  from  so 
many  quarters,  collections  in  natural  history,  physics,  <kc.,  will  be 
given  to  our  gymnasia?  Let  us  bo  rejoiced  if  our  universities  aro 
furnished  with  all  these  means  of  instruction. 

Such  objections  as  these  are  based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  all 
instruction  in  natural  science  is  superficial  unless  it  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent  For  the  apparatus  of  instruction  must  be  richer,  bet- 
ter, and  more  costly,  in  proportion  to  this  extent. 

But  no  such  scope  in  this  department  is  proper  for  the  gymnasia ; 
and  that  very  scantiness  of  apparatus,  of  which  so  much  complaint  is 
made,  would  actually  sometimes  be  a  benefit,  by  constraining  teach- 
ers to  moderation  in  pursuing  these  studies. 

To  give  an  example  : — The  course  in  botany  could  be  abundantly 
furnished  for  all  necessary  purposes  from  the  flora  of  each  neighbor- 
hood. No  forcing-house,  not  an  exotic  plant,  would  be  requisite  in 
addition.  Nor  is  arfy  place  destitute  of  gardens  suflBcient  to  enable 
the  scholars  to  observe  the  growth  of  plants,  from  their  first  sprouting 
to  the  blossom  and  fruit;  a  study  worth  more  than  a  knowledge  ever 
so  thorough  of  the '^  Philosophia  Botanical  And,  in  like  manner, 
every  place  has  its  fauna,  in  its  domestic  animals,  first,  and  in  others. 
It  is  molt  difficult  to  furnish  the  needed  materials  for  mineralogy ;  as, 
in  this  study,  crystals  are  required.  But  even  here  good  specimens 
can  be  obtained,  with  very  small  means,  of  the  species  which  occur 
most  frequently,  such  as  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  <kc.f  There 
may  often  be  found,  again,  in  chemical  laboratories,  apothecaries* 
shops,  <fec.,  very  fine  crystals,  costing  very  little,  as  of  alum,  &c 
Lastly,  many  gymnasia  might  obtain  assistance  from  the  universities,  by 
gifts  of  duplicates,  <kc.,  from  the  overplus  of  the  collections  of  the  latter. 
From  the  duplicates  at  Breslau,  I  furnished  small  collections,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  to  thirteen  educational  institutions. 

But  these  considerations  would  not  comfort  the  opponents  of  nat- 

*Suchaonew8A  estnblished  al  Bonn,  in  1325;  a  second,  in  1833,  at  Konlffaberf ;  and  a 
*■  Seminary  for  Real  Teachers,"  at  Tubiii{ren,  in  1333. 
tPurtlcalwIy  If  bimU  rpeclmena  are  uac<L 
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ural  sciences  in  the  gymnasia ;  they  would  now  come  out  with  their 
real  meaning — the  reason  of  their  reasons.  The  business  of  the  gym- 
nasia, they  say,  is  properly  classical  education,  by  and  for  the  classic 
authors.  This  requires  so  exclusive  a  devotion  of  all  the  time  and 
powers  of  the  student,  that  none  can  remain  o\'er  for  instruction  in 
natural  science.  Education  should  not  give  the  scholar  superficially 
universal  learning ;  it  is  better  for  him  to  learn  one  thing  well  than 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  many  things  badly. 

This  view  T  have  already  controverted  in  my  account  of  Sturm 
and  Iiis  gymnasium.  This  teacher,  with  the  utmost  professional  skill, 
was  led  astray  by  the  idea  of  our  opponents.  He  taught  Latin,  and 
almost  Latin  only.  Greek  was  next;  and  no  instruction  whatever 
was  given  in  Hebrew,  German,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  natural  science,  or  drawing.  The  simplification  can 
not  be  pushed  further,  nor  better  managed ;  and  yet  Sturm  complains 
of  the  small  results  obtained. 

One  thing  well  is  better  than  many  ill ;  but  the  accent  should  bo 
laid  on  "  ill,'*  not  on  "  many."  In  the  gymnasia,  many  things  can 
be  taught  with  great  success,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  way,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  .right  proportions.  And,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
a  man  may  limit  himself  to  one  thing,  and  teach  that  ill;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  teaches  Latin  only,  and  that  with  the  design 
of  enabling  liis  pupils  to  speak  and  write  it  as  if  it  were  their  mother- 
tongue. 

The  universities,  say  our  opponents  again,  should  afford  the  neces- 
sary means  for  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  natural 
science.  Doubtless  they  should,  but  not  for  elementary  scholars  in 
that  study.  They  furnish  the  means  for  the  higher  philological  stud- 
ies, but  do  not  undertake  to  teach  beginners  mensa  and  amo. 

It  is  the  more  proper  that  the  gymnasia  should  instruct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  because  boys  are  much  better  adapted  to 
those  studies  than  youths  or  men.  How  easily  and  firmly  do  recol- 
lections of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  impress  themselves  upon  the 
mind  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  how  strongly  is  a  child  inclined  to 
make  himself  acquainted  and  familiar  with  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds him  !  But  with  the  elements  of  Latin  it  is  wholly  different. 
These  have  no  excitement  for  the  boys.  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  material  world  is  so  stimulating  to  him,  and  occupies  him  so 
much,  is  it  so  hard  for  him  to  busy  himself  exclusively  with  the  more 
intellectual  elements  of  language.  Let  them  now  be  compelled  in 
that  direction  which  is  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  their  child^s  na- 
tures. Will  not  such  a  measure  result  in  their  becoTs\\\^^\SLXCii«ieOT^'^ 
warped  in  mind,  and  ultimately  \nsei\s\\>\^  U>  i^  VSaa  \«wqXi  ^*^  '^^ 
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heavens  and  the  earth — and  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  classics,  too  ? 
For  to  feel  the  latter  there  needs  a  training  of  eye  and  ear  to  ele- 
vated enjoyment 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  instructed  gymnasium  pupils  in  mineral- 
ogy in  Breslau  and  Eriangen.  These  usually  attended  at  1 1  A.  M^ 
at  the  end  of  their  morning-lessons.  It  may  be  imagined  that  they 
came  so  weary  as  to  be  disinclined  to  attend.  Very  far  from  it ;  they 
came  punctually,  and  of  their  own  free  will.  They  took  hold  of  the' 
study  with  all  their  hearts;  and  indeed  showed  in  roost  cases  far 
more  disposition  to  like  it,  and  clear  comprehension  of  it,  than  many 
older  than  they.  It  was  here  that  I  learned  how  well  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  are  adapted  to  boys,  and  that,  when  they  have  been 
working  hard  at  their  studies  in  language,  it  is  a  proper  and  natural 
impulse  which  leads  them  to  refresh  and  recreate  themselves  by  study- 
ing crystals  and  flowers. 

A  writer  on  natural  science  has  required  that  each  pupil  should^  at 
least,  bring  with  him  to  the  university  a  few  thousand  names  in  natu- 
ral science — expressions  being  by  this,  of  course,  intended  for  correct 
ideas  in  natural  objects.  Without  pretending  to  fix  on  any  precise 
number,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  to  students  possessed  of  such  a 
supply,  lectures  could  be  delivered  of  a  kind  very  different  from  those 
which  must  now  be  delivered — lectures  which  would  deal  with  gener- 
alized views,  and  would  treat  profoundly  of  their  subjects.  The  gym- 
nasia must  bear  the  blame  of  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  to 
instruct  in  the  very  A  B  C  of  natural  science.  If  it  be  asked  io 
what  classes  of  the  gymnasium  (including  the  Latin  schools)  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sciences  should  be  given,  I  reply,  In  the  lower 
and  lowest ;  for  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  younger  bop  are 
capable  of  retaining  ideas  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  as  well  asy 
and  usually  even  better,  than  youths.*  And  these  beginners  in  Lat- 
in, whose  school -life  is  all  effort  and  labor,  need  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  refreshment  more  than  any  other  scholars.  It  is  not  until 
they  comprehend  the  classic  authors  that  they  find  a  pleasure  in  their 
studies  in  language. 

But  teachers  in  languages  are  apprehensive  that  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science  will  render  their  boys  averse  to  the  former  study, 
not  to  mention  the  time  that  would  be  occupied.  Experience  has, 
however,  convinced  me  of  the  opposite.  Those  pupils  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  my  mineralogical  classes  were  also  among  the 
foremost  in  the  gymnasium. 

*  The  c«M  is  different  witb  thoee  departmentt  of  Datural  leience  which  require  mfttheaatf^ 
leal  knowledge,  and  do  not  eo  mach  depend  upon  the  intuition  of  the  seneec    The«e— matb^ 
OMtlaU  geognph/t  tor  ioMance-Hibottld  only  be  taoght  in  th«  higher  eiutet. 
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The  fear  that  the  study  of  natural  science  will  render  the  pupils 
averse  to  that  of  languages  can  have  no  substantial  basis,  except 
when  it  is  made  a  mere  superficial  divereion,  instead  of  a  serious  and 
thorough  study.  In  this  latter  case  it  does  not  seek  merely  an  unin- 
telligent communion  of  the  senses  with  the  material  world,  but  the 
development  of  words,  as  an  intellectual  blood,  fronf  silent  examina- 
tion ;  an  adequate  translation  of  intuition  into  words.  In  this  way 
it  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  thorough  cultivation  in  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  a  cultivation  which  proceeds  from  things  themselves.  And, 
as  the  poet  says,  the  mother  language  is  the  mother  of  languages ; 
what  is  useful  for  the  former  is  indirectly  favorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  others. 

I  have  even  seen  cases  where  the  study  of  natural  science  first 
awoke  a  real  liking  and  capacity  for  language.  Things  which  the 
beginner  at  first  sees  corporeally,  singly,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  and  to  survey  to  his  satisfaction,  have  afterward,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  and  by  means 
of  language,  become  arranged  together,  connected,  describable,  in 
short  thoroughly  understood.  One  name  describes  innumerable  in- 
dividual substances ;  and  the  natural  philosopher  sets  down  upon  a 
few  pages,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  result  of  many  years'  investigations. 
The  student  feels  doubly  the  magic  power  of  words  for  having  first 
felt  the  resisting  power  of  the  material  world ;  and  he  experiences  a 
pleasure  as  if,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey  on  foot,  he  should 
suddenly  receive  wings,  and  ascend  easily  and  swiftly  into  the  hights 
of  the  air,  looking  down  upon  the  long,  weary  way  over  which  he  had 
before  been  traveling. 

But  the  thorough  mastery  of  one  subject  of  study  trains  the  stu- 
dent to  thoroughness  in  others,  even  the  most  different  If  he  has 
acquired,  by  his  studies  in  natural  science,  a  clear,  definite,  and  sure 
view  and  comprehension  of  the  creation,  and  a  corresponding  power 
of  expression,  he  will  afterward  acquire  similar  clear  and  definite 
conceptions  fis  to  language,  and  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly 
and  definitely  on  whatever  subject  he  understands. 

The  influence  of  natural  science  will  be  especially  valuable  upon 
the  study  of  history.  The  former  pursuit  requires,  unconditionally, 
humble  and  self-denying  views  of  the  material  world,  and  treats  as 
absurd  that  silly  or  proud  obstinacy  which  would  lay  down  narrow 
limitations,  and  then  confine  nature  within  them ;  and  thus  it  edu- 
cates the  mind  to  the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  undistorted  views  of 
things.  And  a  mind  thus  trained  becomes  capable  of  read^  «:cA  ^ot- 
rect  views  of  men  and  human  life.  It  caa  t%co|gck\SA^  \u  TCi\wm^&  v&^ 
plants,  and  id  men  also,  a  fixed  and  un^ar^f^  ^«a\  «Xi^  ^  ^^^^gl^is^ 
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ments  or  distortions,  for  the  sake  of  aiding  any  superficial  theories, 
will  be  painful  to  it 

It  is  common,  in  gymnasia,  to  give  only  one,  or  at  most  two, 
hours'  recitation  a  week  to  studies  not  reckoned  as  important  as  those 
we  have  been  di^ussing — as  geography,  for  instance ;  and  this  plan  is 
often  carried  through  three  or  four  years,  in  successive  classes.  This, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  an  unfortunate  method.  It  occasions  those  studies 
to  be  esteemed  mere  side-studies,  of  which  a  less  thorough  knowledge 
will  serve.  The  pupil  is  sure  to  see  this,  and  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly. If  he  receives,  for  instance,  twelve  hours'  instruction  a  week  iu 
Latin  and  but  two  in  geography,  he  not  only  estimates  that  the  val- 
ue of  Latin  is  to  that  of  geography  as  twelve  to  two,  but  he  takes 
Jess  pains  in  studying  his  geography,  because  his  teacher  is  less 
strict  in  his  requirements  in  it.  And  his  examination  and  testimo- 
nials will  only  confirm  his  views  on  this  point.  But  no  pupil  should 
esteem  any  thing  which  is  taught  him  a  secondary  study. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  creeping  along  in  this  spiritless  manner 
through  several  classes,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  devote  as  much  as  four  hours  a  week  to  the 
study  during  a  year,  and  then  to  stop.  Natural  science,  for  instance, 
might  be  studied  for  one  year  at  four  hours  a  week,  and  geography 
in  its  place  the  next  year ;  and  so  on.  This  plan  would  give  the  pu- 
pils a  liking  for  the  study,  as  they  would  feel  that  it  had  some  hfe  in 
)t ;  whereas,  the  other  mode  would  render  it  tedious  and  long  pro- 
tracted, and  would  afiford  them  no  pleasure  at  all,  and  least  of  all 
tliat  of  thorough  learning  and  investigation. 

If  the  boys  bate,  in  the  under  classes,  got  the  ideas  of  minerals  and 
plants  well  impressed  on  their  minds,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  forget  them.  These  ideas  may  perhaps  pass  a  littl€  out  of  fresh 
remembrance ;  but,  in  the  second  grade  of  the  study,  at  the  univers- 
ity, they  will  soon  return  again.  The  student  will  not  then  have  to 
work  up  his  lessons  with  a  botanical  hand-book,  by  means  of  labori- 
ous comparison  of  descriptions ;  he  will  at  once  know  that  this  flower 
is  a  daisy  and  that  a  dandelion,  because  he  has  always  known  it  from 
a  boy.  He  will  not  have  to  learn  what  the  flower  is,  but  only  its 
Latin  scientific  name ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  investigation  of  the  vegetable  world  eyes  and 
understanding  already  trained. 

III.      EXTENT  or  ACQUIREMENT. 

I  allude  once  more  to  the  perplexity  and  doubts  which,  in  view  of 

'  exteDt  and  depth  of  the  natural  sciences,  must  annoy  the  teacher 

>  doea  not  know  how  and  wWe  V>  V>e^\i^\A'q9«cd.^\i«tead  to 
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look,  and  what  way  to  pursue.  I  have  already  in  part  shown  how 
these  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

But  the  question  to  answer  here  is,  wliether  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  pleasure  in  it,  are  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  learned  by  pro- 
fession ;  and,  further,  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  learning  ?  Are  there  not  degrees  in  knowledge ;  and 
can  not  even  the  beginner  find  pleasure  in  the  truth  of  that  degree 
to  which  he  has  attained,  if  it  be  really  truth  ?  The  teacher  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  78,000  species  of  plants,  nor  the  difficulty 
of  classing  the  gramineous  and  umbelliferous  plants.  Let  him  take 
pleasure  in  his  success,  if  his  pupils  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
few  hundred  characteristic  plants,  and  have  studied  closely  the  growth 
of  a  few  of  them  from  their  6rst  sprouting  to  the  ripening  of  their  seeds. 

Similar  principles  are  true  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory. Most  of  my  scholars  in  mineralogy  have  been  able  to  devote 
to  it  but  one  half-3Tar.  My  task  was,  to  determine  what  they  could 
learn  within  this  time — not  half-way  and  diml}',  but  wholly,  clearly, 
and  surely ;  and  thus  I  dared  not  fix  my  limit  at  too  great  a  distance. 
Where  I  did  fix  it  will  hereafter  appear.  At  present  I  will  only  «ay 
that  my  best  pupils  acquired  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  most 
important,  simple,  and  clear  species  of  minerals,*  and  a  clear  percejj- 
lion,  derived  from  actual  observation,  of  the  consistent  laws  which 
prevail  throughout  them.  It  is  a  consideration  which  may  console 
the  teacher  of  natural  science,  for  the  low  degree  of  knowledge 
reached  by  his  pupils,  that  even  the  greatest  masters,  who  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  point  of  learning,  have  confessed,  with  ingenu- 
ous humility,  how  much  was  that  of  which  they  were  ignorant.f 

IV.      BEQIN.MNO. 

"  We  havQ  but  little  solicitude,"  I  think  I  hear  some  say,  **  for  the 
more  or  less  of  knowledge  of  nature  which  our  pupils  shall  attain, 
but  much  about  our  own  ignorance  where  and  how  to  begin  instruct- 
ing in  it.  For  we  are  convinced  that  eminent  men  liave  fallen  into 
error  on  this  point." 

The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  right  mode  of  beginning  occurred  to 
me  when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  undertook  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  studying  mountainous  countries  to  the  Prussian  mining  pupils ; 
and  induced  me  to  write  the  following  considerations  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  geognostic  studies. 

I  will  now  state  the  method  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  student 
should  follow. 


•  Siich  as  fluor  spar,  lewl  glance,  iron  pyritft,  irarnet,  Ac. 

t  Tliit  is  an  expreivion  which  Ubm  b  very  difTercnl  meikii\^%  xvi  \\\^  mo>x>Xv  <A  >Jttfc  'Ov'w\«  «b^^ 
in  that  of  the  schoUur. 
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He  should  first  examine,  in  all  directions,  the  neighborhood  of  his 
residence,  and  should  make  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it 
that  he  can  call  it  up  before  his  mind  whenever  he  chooses.  Such  an 
acquaintance  is  the  result  of  the  unconscious  and  fresh  pleasure  which 
youth,  joyful  and  free  from  scientific  anxieties,  will  find  for  itself  in 
such  an  examination,  obtaining  in  this  artless  way  a  simple  general 
impression  of  the  vicinity,  not  forced  upon  him  artificially  by  a  teacher. 
He  is  not  teased,  while  he  is  rejoicing  in  the  blue  heavens  and  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  clouds,  in  the  oak  woods  and  flowery  meadows, 
w^here  the  butterflies  play,  by  a  professor  with  a  kyanometer,  to 
measure  the  blue  of  the  sky  with,  nor  by  a  recommendation  not  to 
stare  into  the  woods,  but  rather  to  ascertain  whether  the  oaks  are 
Quercus  robur  or  Que^xus  pedunculata  ;  or,  not  to  look  at  the  flowers 
in  the  meadow  all  at  once,  as  if  they  were  a  yellow  carpet,  but  to  take 
his  Linnaeus  and  determine  the  species  of  this  ranunculus.  No  ento- 
mologist is  setting  him  to  chase  butterflies  and  impale  them.  Nei- 
ther is  the  youth,  when  inspired  to  devotion  by  the  snowy  Alps,* 
glittering  in  moonlight,  like  so  many  spiritual,  silvery  forms  of 
giants,  annoyed  by  a  geologist  talking  to  him  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  limestone,  or  of  the  junction  and  inclination  of  strata.  The 
young  enjoy  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  a  susceptible  painter  or 
an  ingenuous  poet  does.  In  this  flrst  paradisaic  pleasure  is  planted 
the  seed  of  the  perception  of  an  intellectual  world,  whose  secrets  will 
not  be  fully  ascertained  and  understood  even  after  the  longest  and 
most  active  life  of  scientific  effort.  But  most  teachers,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  these  simple  impressions  of  nature,  forcibly  destroy  these 
earliest  pleasures  of  children,  the  brightness  of  the  imaginary  world 
which  they  see.  Even  the  great  Pestalozzi  falls  into  an  error  on  this 
point,  when  he  says  that  "  It  is  not  in  the  woods  or  meadows  that  the 
child  should  be  put,  to  become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants. 
They  do  not  there  stand  in  the  order  best  calculated  to  display  the 
characters  of  the  diflferent  families,  &cy  That  is,  we  ought  to  take  the 
child  into  a  botanic  garden,  arranged  on  the  Linnsean  system,  so  that 
he  may  study  plants  in  the  order  of  their  species.  To  me  this  seems 
like  saying  that  the  child  ought  not  to  hear  a  symphony,  because  that 
would  be  a  mere  chaos  of  sounds  to  him ;  he  should  rather  have 
played  to  him,  first,  the  first  violin  part,  then  the  second,  then  the 
parts  for  the  bass  viols,  the  flutes,  clarionets,  trumpets,  &c  It  is  true 
that  in  this  way  he  would  hear  the  separate  parts,  but  not  the  bond 
of  thought  which  makes  them  a  symphony.  Jahn  was  much  more 
judicious  in  his  gymnastic  walks,  when  he  said,  not  ^  we  are  going 
botanizing,  geologizing,  or  entomologizing,*'  but  merely,  "  we  are  go- 
in^  to  walk"    How  mucli  more  naturally  do  our  youth,  when  the 
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bird-of-passage  instinct  seizes  them  at  the  university,  wander  through 
the  father-land  and  rejoice  in  its  grandeur,  and  lay  it  deeply  to  heart, 
without  any  idea  of  a  premature,  and  painful,  and  usually  repulsive 
studying  of  any  particular  subject.  I  hate  this  analyzing  and  lifeless 
elementarizing  of  the  first  youthful  impressions ^f  nature — this  foolish, 
superficial,  heartless,  frivolous  directing  of  the  understanding  prema- 
turely out  of  its  natural  path — which  is  so  sure  to  chill  the  youthful 
heart  and  rende^it  old  before  its  time.  The  utmost  attainments  of  a 
mind  thus  trained  must  be—  unless  aided  by  remarkable  natural  qual- 
ities— to  observe  with  the  bodily  eye ;  to  use  the  reason,  but  not  with 
pleasure ;  to  derive  mere  lifeless  ideas  from  creation ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  thus  conceived  in  equally  lifeless  descriptions,  like  the 
ghastly  wax  figures  which  afford  a  repulsive  imitation  of  living  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  learning  intelligently,  which  is  not 
chilling,  but  thoroughly  genial  and  appropriate.  But,  it  should  be 
observed,  the  mode  of  instruction  just  described  has  a  diametrical  op- 
posite in  that  whose  advocates  despise  the  adult  reason,  and  would 
constrain  themselves  to  remain  children  always^to  feel,  and  only  to 
feel.  Among  these  advocates  are  prominent  the  numerous  disgusting, 
pitiful  poetasters  of  our  time,  who  undertake  to  deal  with  nature  in 
so  remarkably  childlike  a  manner.  Their  false  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence is  to  real  childlike  innocence  what  a  French  actress,  who  plays 
the  smart  chambermaid,  is  to  a  truly  noble  young  damsel.  He  who 
feels  himself  a  man  should  endeavor  in  manly  wise  to  understand  and 
represent  nature  with  as  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  as  gigantic  under- 
standing, as  that  which  Shakspeare  used  in  delineating  men  and  life. 
But  I  return  to  my  subject. 

If  the  first  mental  growth  of  the  young  is  watched  over  in  holy 
quiet,  the  results  of  the  mode  of  training  which  I  recommend,  how 
prosaic  soever  they  may  appear,  will  not  be  prosaic.  The  recollection 
of  youthful  devotional  premonitions  will  become  a  hope  of  realizing 
them,  and  will  enliven,  strengthen,  and  inspire  every  efibrt.  Afler 
you  have  enjoyed  the  unmingled,  complete,  rich  pleasure  of  a  full 
symphony,  you  willingly  undertake  the  wearisome  labor  of  becoming 
familiar  with  each  part  of  it;  for  each  is  to  you  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  living  portion  of  the  whole  symphony,  whose  collective  remem- 
brance lives  in  your  soul.  And  if  now,  knowing  all  the  separate 
parts,  you  hear  the  symphony  again,  you  hear  with  pleasure  both 
each  separate  part  and  the  united  sound  of  all ;  and  your  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  symphony,  previously  simple  and  obscure,  develops 
and  becomes  clear. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  learner  proceeds,  from  passively  <i^^\\^^ 
himself  to  receive  impressions,  from  aiv  &t\X^<9&  %>\'MSfc'^>i^i^\^?i  "^^  ^^^^^ 
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collective  impression  produced  by  the  locality  examiDcd,  to  an  active 
effort  to  distinguish  this  impression  into  its  component  parts.  The 
great  compound  picture  of  the  district  about  him  divides  into  innumer- 
able little  ones,  of  towns,  men,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  in  like  man- 
ner do  the  mountains — for  instance,  their  minerals,  and  their  structure. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  method  of  geognostic  study,  both  of  its 
rudiments  and  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  is  applicable,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  other  branches  of  natural  science.  ^ 

V.    BCIENCB  AND  ART. 

"As  the  susceptible  painter,  the  ingenuous  poet,  rejoice  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  so  does  the  youthful  heart."  And,  I  may  add, 
the  future  geognosist  But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  this  laborious  and 
prosaic  workman  proceed  from  the  same  initial  point  of  education  as 
the  passionate  and  delicate  painter  ?  I  answer,  decidedly.  Yes ;  and, 
I  add,  other  departments  of  art  begin,  in  like  manner,  coincidently 
with  other  departments  of  science.  If  a  boy  loves  flowers,  he  may 
become  equally  a  botanist  or  a  flower-painter.  The  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  Paul  Potter,  the  author  of  " Reynard  the  FoXy'  as  well 
as  the  great  zoologist,  Cuvier,  all,  as  boys,  took  delight  in  animals, 
and  had  an  eye  susceptible  to  them.  A  liking  for  beautiful  mathe- 
matical bodies  may  characlerize  a  future  mineralogist,  or  mathe- 
matician, or  architect.  Susceptibility  to  colors  indicates  a  future 
painter  or  a  future  optician ;  and  an  ear  for  music,  either  a  musician 
or  an  acousticist  Nor  do  the  different  roads  of  the  artists  and  natu- 
ralists, who  proceed  from  the  same  point,  ever  become  entirely  sepa- 
rate. Michael  Angelo  wjis  a  great  anatomist ;  Durer  wrote  on  per- 
spective, and  on  the  relations  of  the  human  body;  Otto  Philip  Runge 
constructed  a  theory  of  colors.  Goethe  sang  of  flowers,  and  wrote 
his  valuable  "  Metamorphoses  of  Plants ;  "  ho  had  an  eye  seldom 
equaled  for  the  beauty  of  mountains,  and  he  both  observed  and  de- 
scribed them  in  a  masterly  manner,  according  to  their  geognostic 
character.  A  man  who  is  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  beauty,  and 
the  artist's  power  of  represcntalion,  and  also  with  clear  and  energetic 
thought,  will  produce  scientific  works  containing  beauty,  and  artistic 
works  of  profound  thought.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  find  united, 
in  extraordinary  men,  great  capacity  both  for  science  and  art,  and 
that  the  first  rudiments  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  are  frequently 
the  same,  but  we  see  that  many  arts  need  the  aid  of  science,  and 
many  sciences  of  the  arts.  The  architect  must  understand  mechanics ; 
the  painter,  perspective,  anatomy,  and  the  chemistry  of  colors  :  botany 
and  zoology  require  good  pictures  of  plants  and  animals ;  and  mineral- 
ogy,  clear  and  accurate  drawings  of  crystals. 
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Science  seeks  principally  truth;  but  art,  beauty.  While  the 
botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  correctly  and  completely  as  possible 
the  idea  of  the  species  Rose,  the  painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a 
Hosa  centifolia  ;  and  the  poet  leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry, 
to  roses  of  unimaginable  beauty.  While  the  Greek  sculptor  carved 
the  Lions  of  St.  Mark,  Cuvier  gave  us  an  excellent  description  of 
the  king  of  beasts.  From  the  school  of  Werner  came  scientific 
works  on  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  likewise  the  miners'  songs  of 
Novalis. 

I  have  lengthened  this  discussion,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  peda- 
gogical rule  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  speaking  of  teaching 
geognosy.  It  is,  to  have  constant  reference,  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning but  throughout  all  the  course  of  instruction  in  natural  science, 
to  the  beauty  of  God's  works ;  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  susceptibility  to 
this  beauty ;  and  to  develop,  along  with  the  receptive  faculty,  how- 
ever directed,  the  power  of  representing  as  perfectly  as  possible  the 
thing  seen :  so  that,  for  example,  the  boys  shall  learn  not  only  to  ex- 
amine and  recognize  plants  and  crystals  but  to  draw  them.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  because  the  beauty  of  which  I  speak 
is  so  wholly  indifferent  to  so  many  teachers.  They  make  no  en- 
deavor to  learn  whether  their  pupils  take  such  pleasure  in  flowers,  and 
examine  them  with  the  same  penetrating  attention  that  a  flower- 
painter  uses.  They  rather  make  their  tyros  analyze  them,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  physically  and  mentally  count  their  anthers  and  pistils,  &c. 
Before  the  boys  have  even  gained  a  thorough  and  familiar  idea  of  the 
flower,  they  are  made  to  endeavor  to  get  an  idea  of  its  species  in  this 
destructive  manner. 

Especial  haste  is  used,  in  those  departments  of  natural  science  which 
are  based  on  mathematics,  in  proceeding  from  observation  by  the 
senses  to  abstract  mathematical  theorv.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  is 
the  case  in  our  day,  when  atomistics  and  mechanics,  in  a  mathemat- 
ical form,  are  every  where  forcing  themselves  forward,  and  where  so 
many  are  seeking  after  mere  bare  truth  only,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  beauty. 

VI.      MATHEMATICAL   AND    ELEMENTARY    INBTRUOTION   IN   NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Mathematics  are  the  root  and  blood  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  art.*  It  reveals  the  laws  of  crystallization  and  of 
chemical  unions;  the  number  of  petals  and  of  anthers;  the  figure,  size, 
and  motions  of  the  stars.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  firmness  of  mighty 
cathedrals,  of  harmony  in  music;  it  gives  the  painter  proportion  and 

*  **  The  form  was  in  the  archetype  before  it  was  in  the  work ;  in  the  divine  mind  before  it 
was  in  the  creature."— Kepler,  *'ITarmon.  Mundit"  I. 
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grouping,  and  lives 'in  iLe   hexameters  of  Homer  and  the  choral 
measures  of  the  tragedians. 

But  can  we  for  such  reasons,  when  instruction  is  required  in  music, 
drawing,  d^c,  answer,  Yes !  we  teach  mathematics,  and  shall  thus  at 
least  indirectly  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  studies  which  you  wish ! 
By  no  means ;  and  as  little  would  it  serve  where  instruction  in  natural 
science  is  required.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  very  important 
question  of  the  relations  between  mathematical  instruction  and  in- 
struction in  drawing,  music,  natural  science,  &c.  On  this  point  thero 
are  two  opposite  opinions ;  one  of  which  would  place  mathematics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  courses,  and  the  other  at  the  end. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  it  may  be  said,  "  If  wo 
grant  that  mathematics  form  the  theory  of  laws  of  nature  and  art, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  begin  with  it  ?  When  the 
scholars  have  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics, 
they  thus  become  capable  of  easily  mastering  any  natural  science,  or 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts.  In  the  pure  mathe- 
matics is  the  point  for  setting  the  lever  which  will  move  the  world ; 
it  is  the  center  from  which  light  radiates  to  innumerable  points  on 
the  circumference — to  innumerable  sciences  and  arts.  Should  the 
teacher  rather  choose  to  select  from  their  multitude  one  point  or  a  few, 
and  thence  seek  to  reach  the  center  ? " 

This  view  is  plausible,  but  untenable. 

The  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  be- 
ginning with  instruction  in  pure  mathematics.  The  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  has  ^not  confirmed  its  pro])riety,  either. 
The  fact  was  not  that  minds  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  oper- 
ating entirely  within  themselves,  developed  pure  mathematical  truth, 
which  others  afterward  applied  to  nature  and  art.  In  this  sense, 
there  have  been  almost  no  applied  mathematics.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  gradual  and  deliberate  apprehension  of  purely  mathematical  rela- 
tions has  developed  in  such  departments  as  music,  surveying,  arch- 
itecture, drawing,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.,*  from  a  beginning  of  purely 
material  conceptions,  yet  guided  by  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
hidden  within  them  as  a  human  instinct.  From  this  heterogeneous 
world  of  phenomena  its  common  elementary  spirit^  the  spirit  of  pure 
mathematics,  arose  subsequently.  This  succession  of  the  sciences  can 
not  be  too  carefully  remembered,  for  every  scholar  has  to  go  through 
one  more  or  less  similar. 

It  is  also  a  great  error  to  believe  that  a  person  thoroughly  grounded 

*  How  completely  new  it  the  world  of  beautiful  inter-related  mathematical  bodies  which 
has  arisen  from  the  investigations  into  natural  crystals,  and  bow  utterly  were  the  great  early 
mathematieiaus  without  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  it ! 
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in  pure  matbematics  is  thus  fully  prepared  for  all  tbo  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  based  on  mathematics — that  he  can  juggle  with 
them  by  means  of  his  formulas.  Is  it  supposed  that  one  who  has 
learned  general  bass — the  mathematical  basis  of  music — has  by  that 
means  trained  his  feelings  and  his  ear?  Does  knowledge  of  per- 
spective make  a  painter;  or  of  metrics,  a  poet?  Is  one  who  knows 
how  to  calculate  a  crj^stal  a  mineralogist  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  reason,  during  those  years  when  it  is  dormant, 
but  the  senses  are  active  and  hungry,  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  pure 
mathematics,  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  senses.  The  boy, 
under  an  unnatural  mental  excitement,  and  thrown  into  this  wholly 
subjective  train  of  thought — this  activity  of  the  reason  exclusively 
within  itself — loses  his  quiet,  peaceful,  and  natural  bodily  sensitive- 
ness to  the  material  creation.  He  will  even,  in  time,  lose  the  humility 
with  which  he  sought  after  the  laws  of  God's  world,  with  self-sacri- 
fice and  sincere  industry,  and  with  which  he  felt  a  pious  joy  in  dis- 
covering them;  and  he  imperceptibly  becomes  a  scientific  egoist,  hav- 
ing no  feeling  for  faith  in  any  thing  except  in  his  own  mind  and 
mental  labor;  and  who,  even  if  he  discovers  a  natural  law,  can  only 
rejoice  in  it  as  in  the  child  of  his  own  intellect — as  if  he  were  a  law- 
giver to  the  creation.  I  am  not  exaggerating.  Only  consider  any 
one  of  many  trained  naturalists,  who  have  been  educated  in  this  way, 
whether  they  are  not  such  as  I  have  said. 

0  If,  now,  we  would  preserve  a  natural  and  proper  susceptibility  to 
nature  in  our  pupils — if  we  would  protect  them  against  such  a  prema- 
ture and  bald  forcing  of  the  growth  of  the  understanding — we  must 
permit  them  to  begin  their  studies  with  the  natural  and  easy  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  youth ;  and  gradually  bring  them  forward  from 
this  to  a  properly  pure  mathematical  mode  of  investigating  and 
training. 

Mathematical  instruction,  too  early  put  in  the  place  of  physical  ob- 
servation of  nature,  is  so  far  from  compensating  for  it  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  it.  Bacon's  observation  is  here  eminently  in  point :  "  Mathe- 
matics should  terminate  the  study  of  natural  philosophy ;  it  should 
not  introduce  or  create  it."* 

VII.      INITRUCTION  IN  MINERALOOr. 

Witli  Werner  opened  a  new  era  not  only  in  the  science  of  miner- 
alogy but  also  in  the  method  of  instructing  it.  Before  him,  scientific 
mineralogy  was  scarcely  known ;  or  the  thorough  knowledge,  descrip- 
tion, or  classification  of  minerals.     Naturalists  were  satisfied  with  un- 

*  What  has  here  been  said  will  be  illustrated  by  subsequent  examples.    Further  details  ^\Si. 
be  fuund  in  the  cluipter  on  Geometry. 
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derstanding  and  teaching  such  of  their  peculiarities  as  were  most  ob- 
vious. Gold,  thej  said,  is  yellow,  bright,  and  heavy.  But  these  same 
terms  might  be  used  to  describe  copper  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites — as  in 
Messing.  Werner  perceived  how  defective  were  such  descriptions ; 
and  how  far  they  were  from  being  suflScient  to  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  mineral  or  a  species — and  still  more  to  distinguish  with  en- 
tire certainty  one  mineral,  or  one  species,  from  another.*  He  believed 
that  not  merely  this  or  that  prominent  characteristic  of  a  mineral,  but 
all  of  its  characteristics,  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  recondite 

alike,  should  bo  understood  and  expressed.     It  was  in  this  belief  that 

•  * 

he  wrote  his  '•''Theory  of  External  Characteristics,^^  {Lehre  von  den  Aus- 
sern  Kennzeichen.)\  What  he  here  aimed  at  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  sensible  characteristics  of  minerals ;  though 
all  that  he  stated  himself  to  seek  was  the  best,  fittest,  and  most  inva- 
riable expressions  fur  their  characters,  their  species,  and  their  grades. 
The  motto  of  his  book  was  **  Be  not  facile  in  choice  of  words ;  in  or- 
der that  you  may  agree  in  things."  And  he  arranged  these  charac-' 
teristics  in  a  definite  and  well-adjusted  order. 

In  describing  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mineral,  he  paid  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  order,  clear  comprehension,  and  expression  of  its  exter- 
nal characteristics.  He  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  words  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mineral,  in  the  most  correct  manner,  so 
that  his  description  should  fully  state  the  elements  of  the  whole  im- 
pression made  by  the  mineral  upon  the  senses. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  described  a  species  of  minerals ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that,  whereas  the  single  stone  has  one  definite  color, 
one  definite  mode  of  crystallization,  &c.,  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs usually  includes  a  variety  of  related  colors  and  crystals,  which 
must  be  described. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  brief  general  theory  of  classification  with 
which  Werner  began,  he  commenced  his  mineralogical  lectures  proper 
with  instruction  in  the  external  marks.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  species  closely  connected  with  it,  and  by  a  rapid 
exhibition  of  the  groups  described.  His  oral  lecture,  which  was  of 
great  value  in  itself,  was  the  prominent  feature ;  and  the  actual  display 
of  the  groups  of  minerals  was  quite  subordinate. 

"  Words  are  good,''  says  Goethe,  "  but  not  best."  This  was  true 
in  the  present  case.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  strove  in  vain 
not  to  be  confined  to  a  mere  description  of  the  minerals,  but  to  ob- 

*It  is  this  (lefectivenesii  In  deivriptioiis  which  leaves  us  so  oHen  at  a  lost  to  know  what 
mineral  the  early  writers— Pliny,  for  Instance— meant  by  any  given  name. 

tThis  work  appeared  in  1774,  and  wa»  trknslated  into  various  languages.  Werner  wai 
twenty-four  when  he  wrote  it. 
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tain  a  knowledge  of  the  minerals  themselves ;  and  how  it  was  chiefly 
this  unpleasant  experience  at  Werner^s  lectures  which  afterward 
caused  me  to  work  out  another  quite  opposite  method  in  teaching 
mineralogy. 

It  seems  to  me  the  natural  way  of  beginning,  to  let  the  pupil  first 
examine  the  mineral,  without  at  the  time  enlightening  him  with  any 
oral  explanation  whatever.  In  this  way  he  receives  a  first  simple  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  If  this  impression  is  remembered,  he  may 
then  be  told  the  names  of  the  minerals  examined.* 

It  is  important  to  begin  with  instructiug  in  external  characteristics, 
because  this  instruction  communicates  the  results  of  the  most 
thorough  analysis  of  the  general  idea  into  its  constituents.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  begin  by  making  the  pupil  observe  in  one  mineral  the 
weight  alone,  in  another  only  the  color  or  only  the  hardness;  for 
such  a  method  would  break  up  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  receptive  mood 
proper  to  obtain  an  apprehension  of  the  total  idea. 

But  after  having  mastered  this  total  idea  of  the  mineral,  the  pupil 
must,  especially  if  he  desires  to  compare  it  with  similar  minerals,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  them,  reduce  this  idea  to  its  constituent  pecu- 
liarities, even  to  the  varying  modifications  of  these  peculiarities.  For 
instance,  on  comparing  gold  with  iron  pyrites  he  will  find  both  yel- 
low ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  pure,  clear  yellow  of 
gold,  and  the  pale  whitish  of  the  pyrites.  He  finds  gold  to  be  soft 
and  malleable,  while  the  brittle  pyrites  will  give  off"  to  steel  abundant 
sparks,  large  and  smelling  of  sulphur,  <fec. 

Thus,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  separate  peculiarities  of  both 
minerals,  their  great  difference  will  clearly  appear ;  whereas,  without 
Buch  a  process,  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  them  would  be  had.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  minerals  of  which  the  general  idea  would  lead 
into  great  errors  without  a  closer  analysis  of  their  qualities.  Thus, 
the  student  would  be  much  more  likely  to  class  a  beautiful  yellow 
polished  crystal  along  with  the  topaz  than  to  rank  it  as  similar  to  a 
piece  of  insignificant,  opaque,  homely,  white  quartz,  though  the  latter 
is  its  proper  place- 
Werner's  theory  of  external  marks  is  very  simple,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  mining  officials  to  deal  with  the  minerals  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with.  These  officers  can  not  go  into  delicate  in- 
vestigations. For  example,  the  purely  scientific  mineralogist  determ- 
ines the  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  by  means  of  a  fine  balance. 
The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  that  of  the 
mineral  is  reckoned  from  it,  and  carried  out  to  three  or  four  decimal 

•The  commencement  of  mineralogical  iuatructiou  it  entirely  V\\c«\.Yv«Xo^%,'(Oi;cvo%i  %xA\fiX- 
any ;  in  every  ca«e,  a  Yivid  and  permanent  Impreaalon  »hou\d\>e\Ajii  o^  v\i^  \»V«\V^«»''^s«Swt^ 
any  analytb  of  it. 
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places.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  thus  1,000,  that  of  gold 
is  19,258.  The  miner  can  not  usually  attempt  so  accurate  a*  determ- 
ination ;  but  he  can  make  that  which  Werner  gives.  He  makes 
five  grades  of  specific  gravity  ;  and  very  judiciously  taught  his  pupils  to 
determine  these,  without  balances,  by  poising  the  substance  in  the 
hand.  He  required  them  to  be  able  to  say  only  "Gold  belongs 
among  the  extraordinarily  heavy  minerals;"*  not  that  "its  specific 
gravity  is  19,258." 

What  Werner  did  not  require  from  mining  ofiicers  we  can  still 
less  require  of  new  beginners  in  mineralogy  ;  they  must  first  leara  to 
estimate  specific  gravities  by  the  hand. 

Werner's  mode  of  dealing  with  other  points  was  similar.  He 
treated  his  subject  exhaustively,  but  was  very  far  from  giving  a  deli- 
cately accurate  physical  description  of  every  separate  item  ;  nor  will  he 
be  found  to  furnish  a  mathematically  developed  crystallography.! 

As  crystallization  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, characteristics  of  a  mineral,  I  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  it 

The  angles  of  crystals  are  mathematically  true  and  unvarying;  but 
the  size  of  the  side  varies  infinitely,  without  affecting  the  angles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  seldom  find  a  cubic  crystal  with  six  equal  sides ; 
but  the  right  angles  of  its  sides  and  corners  are  invariable.J 

The  beginner  will  find  his  study  of  the  polyhedral  crystals  much 
perplexed  by  these  variations  of  the  size  of  the  surfaces ;  and,  to 
assist  him,  he  is  usually  furnished  with  models,  in  which  the  corres- 
ponding sides  are  made  equal.  His  model  for  the  cube,  for  instance, 
has  six  equal  squares ;  tliat  of  the  octahedron,  eight  equal  and  equi- 
lateral triangles. 

Above  all,  the  beginner  should  be  drilled  in  the  recognition  of  crys- 
tals by  the  eye ;  and  his  perceptions  of  their  beautiful  symmetry,  and 
of  the  various  relations  connected  with  this  symmetry,  should  be 
trained. 

I  can  not  here  set  forth  the  details  of  the  method  which  I  should 
recommend  in  teaching  mineralogy.§  I  shall  only  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  pupil  too  soon 
from  the  use  of  his  senses  to  the  mathematical  part  of  his  study.| 

*  This  class  includes  miuerals  whose  specific  gravity  is  over  G,000. 

t  It  is  not  meant  that  the  teacher  ought  to  restrict  himself  entirely  to  Werner's  theory  of 
the  external  marks ;  there  are  many  points  (in  crystallography  especially)  vrhich  must  b« 
made  more  clear  and  definite  than  he  made  them.  But,  like  Werner,  the  teacher  must  neTer 
lose  sight  of  the  elementary  attitude. 

X  More  will  hereafter  be  said  on  this  point. 

§  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Geometry,  and  to  my  **  A  D  C-Book  of  CryataBih 
graphy,"  U  B  CBueh  der  KrytaUkundt.) 

li  What  here  follows  may  be  used  as  additional  to  what  was  said  above  of  the  relation  be* 
tweta  mathematical  and  elementary  instruction  in  natural  science. 
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It  is  enough  for  the  heginner  to  know  that  the  cube  has  six  sides, 
twelve  edges,  and  eight  corners.  But  that  the  edge,  that  the  diago- 
nal of  a  side,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
square  roots  of  1,2,  and  3,  is  a  fact  with  which  he  has  no  business ; 
nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  natural  crystals. 
Nor  need  he  be  given  the  use  of  certain  mathematical  aids.  He 
should  describe  the  twelve  edges  of  a  cube  standing  on  a  horizontal 
surface  thus :  four  horizontal  edges  above,  four  below,  and  four  ver- 
tical ones.  But  he  should  not  say,  out  of  Euclid,  **  There  are  six 
quadrilateral  surfaces,  and  the  cube  has  therefore  6  X  4-i-2  =  12  edges. 
That  such  a  calculation  does  not  afford  a  full  description  of  its  form 
appears  from  crystals,  whose  surfaces  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  sides, 
but  not  of  sides  of  the  same  form.  Vesuvianite,  [das  Leuzitoeder^ 
for  instance,  has  a  surface  of  twenty-four  trapeziums,  and  therefore 
24x4-7-2=48  edges;  but  twenty-four  of  these  are  entirely  different 
from  the  other  twenty -four. 

A  beginner,  if  he  understands  subtraction,  can  by  anotlier  formula 
ascertain  very  easily  the  number  of  angles  of  a  body,  of  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  through  his  senses.  This  is,  that  the 
number  of  angles  of  a  body  equals  that  of  its  edges,  diminished  by 
that  of  its  surfaces  less  two.*  If,  therefore,  I  tell  the  beginner  that  a 
certain  body  has  540  edges  and  182  surfaces,  he  can  instantly  say 
by  his  formula  that  it  has  540—180=360  angles.  But,  if  I  give 
him  the  body  itself,  he  is  not  in  the  least  able  to  form  such  an  idea 
of  it  as  to  determine  that  some  of  its  angles  are  formed  from  six  sur- 
faces, <S:c.  He  may  perhaps  not  even  be  able  to  state,  without  first 
reasoning  with  himself,  how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  there 
are  in  a  cube.  In  short,  his  formula  serves  him,  according  to  the 
fiamiliar  German  proverb,  as  an  asses*  bridge.  He  neither  under- 
stands it  nor  what  he  discovers  by  its  means ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  lie  ascertains  results  by  its  use  hinders  him  from  strenuous 
labors  to  discover  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

But  how,  is  the  next  question,  shall  the  pupil  learn  to  analyze  the 
external  marks  of  minerals — to  consider  the  mineral  with  reference  to 
each  individual  characteristic  ?  I  reply :  The  best  introduction  to  this 
knowledge  is  to  take  him  through  a  collection  arranged  by  external 
marks ;  in  which  each  group,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  lie  before  him 
in  the  order  of  its  colors,  cr}^stallization,  <kc.  The  teacher  will  need 
to  give  but  very  little  aid — only  to  put  into  words  what  the  pupil 
sees,  or  to  require  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  do  it  themselves. 

*  A=E— (5(— 3.)    From  thto,  E  or  8  can  be  determined,  if  the  namber  oC  «xki2k«««BA  «ax« 
ftc««,  or  of  cdfct  and  anf lc«,  if  given. 
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This  investigation  of  the  collection  should  follow  the  general  theory 
of  external  marks ;  which  is  indeed  only*  an  arrangement  of  the 
characteristics  which  the  pupil  has  learned  to  know  from  the  examin- 
ation of  single  species.*  When  the  pupil  has  in  this  way  attained  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill,  in  the  objects  and  technics  of  the  study, 
then,  and  not  before,  ho  is  prepared  to  read  mineralogies.  Where 
the  mineralogical  author  has  translated  minerals  and  species  into 
words,  a  pupil  thus  trained  can  translate  the  words  back  again  into 
minerals.  Every  word  is  to  him  a  living  incantation,  which  awakes 
the  slumbering  ideas  previously  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

But,  in  order  that  each  word  may  awaken  the  corresponding  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  all  ambiguity  must,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
be  avoided,  and  only  one  fixed  term  be  used  for  each  mineral  and 
each  characteristic.  This  was  what  Werner  meant  by  his  "Be  not 
facile  in  choice  of  words,  in  order  that  you  may  agree  in  things." 
And  the  converse  is  true :  Be  not  facile  in  selecting  things,  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  in  words.  To  understand  words  is  only  possible 
when  things  are  understood.  The  utmost  definiteness  in  terms,  the 
most  accurate  expression,  will  be  useless  to  the  scholar,  unless  the 
most  definite  corresponding  impressions  exist  in  his  mind,  to  be  called 
up  again  by  those  expressions — by  words.  "  No  description,"  says 
Forster,  in  his  ^' Views  on  the  Lower  Rhine,^^  {Ansichten  vom  NieJer- 
rhein,)  "  will  convey  to  another  what  my  own  eyes  have  received  directly 
from  the  object,  unless  he  has  something  with  which  to  compare  that 
object.  The  botanist  may  describe  to  you  a  rose  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate terms  of  his  science,  may  name  all  its  parts  even  to  the 
smallest,  may  state  their  relative  size,  form,  position,  substance,  sur- 
face, and  coloring — in  short,  he  may  give  you  such  a  description  as, 
if  you  had  the  rose  before  you,  would  leave  nothing  to  desire — and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  you  had  never  seen  a  rose,  for  him  thus  to 
call  up  an  image  of  it  which  should  correspond  with  the  original.  No 
painter  would  dare  undertake  to  paint  from  description  a  flower 
which  he  had  never  seen.  But  take  but  a  single  look,  one  single  ob- 
servation with  the  senses,  and  its  image  is  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
the  mind."  Can  any  one  doubt  whether  Forster  is  right,  or  that 
learned  man  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  so  perfectly  described 
a  certain  cabinet  of  antiquities  that  it  might  safely  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, because  a  skillful  sculptor  could  completely  restore  it  from 
his  description  ?  If  Forster  is  right,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  then  it 
must  needs  be  admitted  that  the  endeavor  is  utterly  foolish  to  teach 
a  knowledge  of  minerals  by  mere  oral  instruction  and  reading  of 
books. 

*  For  further  d«la\U  on  lV\\s  po\uv  Mt  Kvv^tk4\x\\. 
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I  have  thus  endeavored  to  describe  the  method  of  my  instructions 
in  mineralogy,  and  its  reasons ;  and  to  show  how  the  pupil  may  be 
gradually  carried  onward,  from  his  first  silent  and  simple  observation 
of  nature,  to  a  full  and  intelligent  comprehension  and  description  of 
minerals  and  all  their  peculiarities.*  It  remains  to  ofier  some  observ- 
ations on  the  traits  of  pupils. 

Vni.      CHAHACTERISTICB  OF  PUPIIii. 

There  is  a  universal  method  of  instruction,  applicable  to  all  pupils, 
and  based  upon  the  nature  of  its  subject,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
pupils,  and  upon  the  universal  qualities  of  human  character.  I  have 
hitherto  discussed  this  method,  which  was  that  followed  by  me  in 
teaching  mineralogy. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  he  who  is  master  of  a  department  of  study 
is  a  qualified  teacher  of  it;  too  little  regard  being  had  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils.  And  thus  many  teachers  are  deficient  in  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  universal  relation  that  exists  between  the  pupil 
and  the  study,  and  in  the  skill  in  teaching  which  depends  upon  that 
understanding — the  universal  method. 

I  soon  learned,  however,  not  usually  instructing  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  lectures,  how  little  there  is  in  common  in  mineralogical 
instruction  and  in  the  universal  method.  I  found  pupils  of  so  dis- 
tinctly different  and  even  opposite  character  that  I  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  instruct  them  all  in  the  same  way.  And  the 
longer  I  taught  the  more  I  felt  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  pupils  with  the  same  attention  which  is  usually  devoted 
only  to  the  subject  of  instruction ;  that  the  teacher  of  natural  history 
should  be  able  to  draw  up  as  good  a  monograph  upon  single  scholars 
as  upon  single  species.  But  in  order  to  pay  attention  to  each  individ- 
ual pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  instruct  him  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
teacher  must  be  such  a  master  of  his  subject  that  no  difiSculty  will 
rise  to  embarrass  him  while  he  is  teaching.  In  tliis  mode  of  regard- 
ing each  single  pupil  1  have  had  many  experiences,  bad  and  good ; 
of  which  I  will  here  mention  a  few. 

And,  first,  the  bad  ones. 

Complaints  are  made  of  inactive  muscles,  of  weak  arms,  shoulders, 
and  legs;  but  much  more  complaint  should  be  made  of  imperfect 
senses,  and  especially  of  eyes  dulled  almost  to  entire  insensibility. 
This  I  have  found,  to  my  sorrow,  in  many  pupils,  particularly  the 
older  ones.  And  no  wonder.  Brought  up  in  the  city,  among  books, 
their  eyes  were  directed  to  almost  nothing  except  reading  and  writing, 

*lt  if  onljr  after  having  reactied  this  poiiU  tbat  thej  siioald  UJm  >&^  tc^xv«ndn^^>^ 
chemiatrjr. 
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a  sad  and  grievous  slavery,  in  which  the  unfortunate  senses  were  left 
almost  destitute  of  any  pleasure,  stimulus,  or  refreshment,  and  with- 
out any  cultivation  by  use.  The  eyes  of  the  younger  pupils  were 
more  active,  because  they  had  not  been  so  long  in  slavery.  There 
were  however  some  exceptions  among  the  older  ones,  in  the  cases  of 
those  whose  early  experience  had  obliged  them  to  use  their  eyes ;  as 
in  some  miners  and  smelters,  young  people  from  the  country,  and  a 
painter^s  son. 

This  dullness  of  eye  was  partly  bodily,  but  chiefly  mental.  It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  the  torpid  bodily  senses  grew  more  acute, 
and  that  the  active  reciprocal  stimulating  influence  between  mind  and 
senses,  so  long  disused,  was  re-established.  What  made  this  re-estab- 
lishment specially  difficult  was  the  fact  that  roost  of  them,  brought 
up  under  oral  instruction  on  all  subjects  whatever,  partook  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  every  thing  in  the  world  could  be  communicated 
orally,  even  mineralogy ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  what- 
ever for  a  direct  observation  of  nature  by  the  senses.  They  were  in 
despair  at  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  such  observations ; 
and  intimated  that  their  teacher  was  pre-eminently  endowed  for  that 
purpose  by  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  him  to  tell  them 
what  his  good,  well-trained  eyes  saw  in  the  minerals  than  to  try  to 
make  them  see,  with  their  incapable  and  untaught  eyes.  There  were 
but  few  of  them  whom  I  could  make  understand  why  mere  oral  lec- 
tures were  useless  in  this  pursuit ;  and  I  succeeded  but  with  a  few, 
who  were  practicing  bodily  exercises.  I  said  to  them  that  they  needed 
to  exercise  their  eyes  in  this  study,  as  much  as  they  did  their  arms 
and  legs  in  their  gymnastics ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  expect  to 
learn  to  run  and  leap  by  attending  lectures  on  Jahn^s  Gymnastics 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  minerals  by  lectures  on  them.  This 
made  the  case  clear  to  these  few. 

Again,  there  was  another  class  of  pupils  with  whom  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  being  understood.  This  new  requirement,  to  use  their 
torpid  eyes,  and  to  examine  the  minerals  attentively  and  quietly, 
seemed  very  extraordinary  to  them.  It  was  as  if  I  was  making  them 
read  a  book  in  a  foreign  language,  which  I  could  translate,  and  which, 
out  of  obstinacy,  I  would  not  Innumerable  questions  betrayed  their 
thoughts.  I  ought  at  least  to  tell  them  the  names,  before  they  exam- 
ined tlie  minerals.  And  when  I  replied,  that  those  pupils  who  gained 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  the  minerals,  withont 
knowing  their  names,  would  please  me  infinitely  more  than  those 
who  should  remember  their  names  without  their  appearance,  they 
did  not  understand  me ;  for  they  had  usually  been  accustomed,  in 
ibeir  study  of  geography,  bistorj,  &c,  \a  MX\ftf^  Ui^^lc  teacher  with 
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the  emptiest  memorization  of  names.  I  had  the  most  trouble  with 
some  grown-up  persons,  whose  powers  of  thought  had  been  un 
naturally  stimulated,  and  who  had  thus  lost  that  quiet  mood  of  mind 
which  is  indispensable  for  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  real  thorough  and 
intelligent  receptivity.  They  were  incessantly  interrupted  and  divert- 
ed by  notions  that  occurred  to  them — the  untimely  misconceptions 
of  a  cursory,  superficial  mode  of  observation. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  these  unfortunate  experiences;  which  I  do 
not  lay  to  the  account  of  my  pupils,  but  which  were  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  period.  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  blame  my  pupils 
for  these  things  because  I  myself,  when  a  scholar,  had  the  same  expe- 
rience, even  sometimes  to  a  greater  degree.  I  was  even  earlier  in 
my  conviction  that  every  thing  could  be  learned  out  of  a  book ;  and 
in  feeling  the  same  despair  at  being  set  to  use  my  eyes.  During 
subsequent  years,  especially,  I  have  enjoyed  a  large  overplus  of  pleas- 
ant experiences,  oven  with  pupils  who  were  at  first  exceedingly 
awkward.  If  the  visual  powers  are  once  awakened,  if'  the  least 
mutual  stimulation  is  awakened  between  the  senses  and  the  mind, 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  increase  with  every 
day. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  pupil  develops 
himself  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  Some  of  tliem  were  lucid, 
intelligent,  prompt,  appropriate,  definite,  and  certain  in  answering; 
while  others  were  more  inclined  to  feeling,  quiet  and  withdrawn 
within  themselves,  slower  to  understand  and  later  in  attaining  power 
of  expression. 

Some  seemed  to  have  equal  talents  for  every  thing ;  while  others 
were  inclined  in  some  one  direction.  Some,  particularly,  seemed  to 
have  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  color  and  luster,  but  to  be  quite 
wanting  in  perception  of  form ;  while  others  were  precisely  the  con- 
trary, having  an  acute  eye  for  form,  but  being  deficient  in  feeling  for 
luster  or  color.  These  last  were  often  inchned  to  proceed  quickly 
from  actual  observation  of  objects  to  mathematical  treatment  of  them ;  # 
some  even  carrying  this  tendency  so  far  as  to  begin  it  altogether  pre- 
maturely, and  as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  whether  an  octahedron 
was  the  most  beautiful  diamond,  or  a  wooden  one.  In  this  way  they 
forgot  the  most  important  consideration  for  them ;  namely,  that  thej 
were  dealing,  with  the  marvelous  creations  of  God,  not  with  the  mere 
tlioughts  of  men. 

The  active  and  sensitive  eyes  of  those  who  had  a  feeling  for  color 
and  luster,  on  the  contrary,  became  gradually  educated  to  a  full  a|^pr^ 
hension  of  the  crystals,  in  all  the  beauty  o{  iVi^vt  ^ottca  vgA  isv<c^&c»r 
tions.     They  also  comprehended  th^  ma\^DL«a\«^ks^  \k«^  ^'^  ^^w^ 
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forms,  so  far  as  they  could  bo  deduced  immediately  from  actual  observ- 
ation of  them ;  but  showed  a  want  of  facility  in  mastering  the  pure 
mathematics  of  the  subject,  and  a  dislike  for  it. 

Some  pupils  showed  similar  tendencies  toward  particular  groups  of 
minerals,  and  dislikes  for  others ;  and  they  mastered  more  easily  a 
knowledge  of  those  they  liked,  even  when  they  seemed,  to  one  free 
from  any  prepossession  on  the  subject,  much  more  difficult  than  the 
others. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  pupils,  which  I  can  not  Mly  de- 
scribe without  giving  an  account  of  each  individual  pupil,  became  the 
cause  of  my  opinion  that  teaching  exclusively  in  one  general  method 
is  quite  impossible. 

IX.       INBTRUCTIO.S  I.N  DOTA.NT. 

In  the  private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  I  instructed  for  three 
years,  I  also  taught  botany.  The  plants  used  were  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  institution.  The 
most  common  garden-plants,  as  being  best  known  and  most  useful, 
were  made  moat  prominent — as  domestic  animals  were  in  zoology. 
When  the  boys  returned  from  their  excursions,  the  plants  they  had 
collected  were  laid  fresh  together  on  a  table,  examined,  and  named. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  each  pupil  entered  the  names  on  a  paper, 
and  afterward  in  a  book,  divided  as  follows : — 

TIME.  NAME.  PLACE.  BEMARKS. 

May.  Granulous  Saxifrage.        Mogeldorf.        Has  a  granulated  root. 

The  pupils  might  write  under  "Remarks"  whatever  they  chose; 
and  each,  of  course,  inserted  what  had  struck  him  most  in  looking  at 
the  plant.  I  have  already  observed  that  I  considered  it  a  very  great 
error  to  require  from  beginners  a  complete  and  exhaustive  description ; 
inasmuch  as  this  must  be  based  upon  a  previous  analysis  of  a 
total  conception,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained. 

These  registers  of  plants  served  afterward  as  botanical  calendars, 
from  which  could  be  seen  where  and  at  what  time  certain  plants  could 
ha  found ;  as,  saxifrage  at  Mogeldorf,  in  May,  <kc.  They  also  now 
began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  classify  the  species  into  genera.  A 
boy  brought  in  a  plant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  speedwell,  and  after 
a  few  days  he  brought  in  another,  and  very  correctly  said,  "  Ilere  is 
another  sort  of  speedwell."  So  simple  and  natyral,  in  strongly- 
marked  plants,  is  the  arrangement  into  genera  of  species. 

It  will  be  found  judicious,  lest  this  scientific  examination  should 
make  them  indiflferent  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  make  them 
too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  use  of  the  intellect  alone,  to  employ 
Muob  as  show  sufficient  taste  for  it,  in  drawing  flowers. 
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During  the  first  summer  my  pupils  acquired  a  kuowledge  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  varieties.  This  is  rather  too  great  a  uumber 
than  too  small ;  it  is  better  to  get  a  thorough  and  permanent  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  plants  ihan  an  indistinct  and  superficial  one  of  many, 

X.      NECESSARY    INCONSISTENCY. 

Bacon  says,*  "There  is  scarce  any  entrance  to  the  domain  of  human 
science  than  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  one  can  not  enter 
unless  ho  become  as  a  little  child." 

The  poetf  makes  a  similar  demand  upon  the  public,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  dramatized  plays ;  where  he  demands  that  the  spec- 
tators shall  for  a  time  forget  their  education  and  their  knowledge, 
and  ** become  children  again.'*  But  the  people  answer  him,  "We 
thank  God  that  we  are  no  longer  children ;  our  education  cost  us 
pains  and  sweat  enough." 

I  have  before  complained  that  the  pupils  at  our  schools  of  learning 
dive  so  entirely  amon«j  books  and  lectures — in  a  world  of  words,  and 
so  entirely  shut  out  from  any  active  intercourse  with  nature  and  life — 
that  they  have  usually,  by  the  time  that  they  enter  the  university, 
forgotten  the  first  impressions  of  nature  which  they  received  in 
childhood,  and  seem  even  to  have  lost  the  child's  capacity  of  receiving 
them.  Their  minds,  in  this  case,  must  now  be  first  awakened  anew 
to  nature,  and  brought  back  to  their  former  childlike  condition,,  not 
exclusively  by  actual  observation,  but  chiefly  by  words — by  the  stim- 
ulus of  properly -directed  oral  lectures. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  endeavored  to  perform  my 
task  of  lecturing  on  general  natural  history.  And  even  in  my  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
That  is,  although  I  regularly  instructed  my  younger  scholars  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  yet  in  the  subsequent  academical  lectures  I 
varied,  in  one  respect,  from  it.  In  order  to  render  oral  instruction  pos- 
sible, I  was  forced,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  begin  with  instruction  in 
external  marks;  with  a  practical  explanation  of  the  technical  mineralog- 
ical  terms.    In  other  respects  I  remained  quite  true  to  my  earlier  methoA 

XI.     "mysteriously  revealed.'^ i 

Instruction  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  leads,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  actual  inspection  to  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  species, 
genera,  «tc.,  which  are  component  parts  of  created  beings,  and  are 
revealed  by  examining  their  appearances.  These  ideas  connect  what 
are  of  like  kinds,  and  separate  them  from  those  unlike  them. 

*Nov.  Org,  1,68. 

t  Tieck,  ill  "  Puxs  in  Boots,''  (Phantnttu,)  2,  247. 

:"Thou  fffand'st  mysteriouBly  revealeil."      Goethe's   '•  Vfinttr  Jourtve^  lo  VHfc  "Bawx-'' 

{Ilurzrei/e  im  Winter.) 
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But  when  we  have  correctly  learned  and  expressed  these  genenc 
ideas,  have  we  thus  arrived  at  the  actuality  of  their  existence? — have 
we  learned  what  is  the  essence  of  their  being  and  life  ? 

Hallor,  who  all  his  long  life  unweariedly  and  honestly  investigated 
nature,  may  answer : 

"  No  spirit,  however  creative,  can.  pierce  the  secrets  of  nature." 

No  created  spirit  he  meant,  of  course ;  the  Creator  is  to  be  excepted. 
And  the  great  Bacon  agrees  with  Haller:*  "It  is  falsely  claimed  that 
the  senses  of  man  are  the  measure  of  things ;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  apprehensions,  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect,  correspond 
to  the  essential  nature  of  man,  not  to  that  of  the  universe.  The 
human  understanding  is  like  an  uneven  mirror  in  reflecting  objects — 
it  mingles  up  its  own  nature  with  their  nature,  and  confuses  and 
colors  them."  And  Newton's  doctrine  is  the  same,  when  he  says, 
"  We  see  only  the  forms  and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  their  sounds, 
feel  only  their  outer  surfaces,  smell  only  their  perfume,  taste  only 
their  flavor;  the  essence  of  their  being  we  can  perceive  by  no  sense 
and  by  no  reflection."! 

Goethe  at  one  time  controverted  Ilaller's  assertion,  but  afterward 
agreed  with  it.  He  says,J  "The  true,  identical  with  the  divine,  will 
never  permit  itself  to  be  directly  perceived  by  us ;  we  tSisceru  it  only 
in  reflections,  examples,  symbols ;  in  single  and  related  phenomena ; 
we  become  aware  of  its  existence  as  an  incomprehensible  life,  and 
yet  can  not  escape  the  desire  of  comprehending  it." 

Cuvier  repeatedly  admits  that  there  are  incomprehensible  mysteries 
in  his  science.  Thus  he  says,  "The  operation  of  external  things 
upon  the  consciousness,  the  awakening  of  a  perception,  a  conception, 
18  a  secret  impenetrable  to  our  reason.*'  The  great  zoologist,  who 
has  .surpassed  all  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the  animal  creation, 
comes  upon  the  question — what  is  life?  and  how  does  it  exist?  and 
he  confesses  that  these  important  questions  can  not  be  answered;  that 
life  is  a  profound  mystery .§ 

We  often  hear  the  confession,  "  How  vast  is  that  of  which  we  are 
ignorant!'*  We  readily  admit  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  the  poles ;  that  probably  many  new 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  may  be  discovered  there,  and  the  like ; 

•Nov.  Org.,  1, 41. 

t  Principia,  3, 1, 675.  (Le  beur'a  ed.,  1760  )  ••  Thrir  enence  we  can  perceive  bj  no  tense, 
no  reflection :  and  much  leas  have  we  any  idea  of  the  essential  substance  of  God." 

t  Works,  61, 254. 

SCuvier's  ''Animal  Kingdom,'*  translated  by  Volgt.  vol.  1,9,  10.  "All  the  endeavors  of 
physicists  have  been  unable  to  inform  us  how  life  is  organized ;  whether  of  itself,  or  firom 
joine  ejKternal  source."  **  The  existence  of  organized  bodies  is  therefore  the  greatciC  aeeret 
cforgmaie  economy f  and  of  all  nature." 
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but  what  if  we  are  convicted  of  universal  ignorance  of  every  thing 
included  in  the  domain  of  science  ?  I  repeat :  Have  we  eflfected  a 
perfectly  exhaustive  investigation  of  any  single  existence  or  fact  in 
nature  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  every  such  fact  has  both  its 
comprehensible  and  incomprehensible  side,  and,  like  the  moon,  turns 
one  side  toward  us,  sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  darker,  but 
keeps  the  other  always  turned  from  us  ?* 

Did  not  Cuvier,  so  mighty  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
animal  creation,  yet  tind  each  animal  a  riddle,  and  was  be  not  thus 
brought  to  confess  that  life  was  a  riddle  to  him  ? 

When  the  mineralogist  measures  and  computes,  with  his  utmost 
accuracy,  the  primitive  rhomboids  of  calcareous  spar,  and  determines 
mathematically  its  relation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  crystallized  forms 
which  that  mineral  offers,  does  he,  for  all  this,  understand  these 
rhomboids  ?  Can  he  tell  how  it  is  that  it  becomes  possible  to  split 
them  in  three  directions,  parallel  to  the  three  parts  of  rhombic  surfaces, 
so  that  each  surface  of  cleavage  shall  be  a  perfect  plane — polished, 
and  with  angles  mathematically  true?  We  shall  look  to  liim  in  vain 
for  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  astronomer,  of  all  men,  claims  to  be  the  most  scientific.  He 
computes  with  accuracy  the  movements  of  planets,  and  comets,  and 
moons,  at  vast  distances  of  time  and  place,  and  demonstrates  the  most 
delicate  observation  in  his  astronomical  prophecy  as  the  correctness 
of  a  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  proof.  Is  there  here  also  room 
for  ignorance ?  I  reply:  Count  one  hundred  while  the  minute-hand 
of  a  watch  is  going  from  twelve  to  one,  and  go  on  counting  at  the 
same  rate.  You  t;an  then  predict  with  certainty  that  when  you  have 
counted  six  hundred  the  hand  will  stand  at  six,  and  when  vou  have 
counted  twelve  hundred  it  will  have  completed  its  circuit.  But  not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  you  may  perhaps  never  have  opened 
the  watch,  and  may  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  construction  or 
mechanism.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  astronomer.  However  accurately 
he  can  compute  the  path  of  Jupiter,  can  ho  for  that  reason  tell  what 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  Jupiter  ?  f     What  man  can  even  answer 

'"Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them."  '*  For  we  know  ia 
part  *  *  *  but  when  t^at  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  b« 
done  away    •    •     *    now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shalll  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." 

t  Newton,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  the  real  essence  of  all  bodies  entirely  incom* 
prehensible  to  man,  would  of  course  reply  that  such  requirements  could  not  be  satisfied. 
The  originator  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  knew  only  qualU 
ties  of  gravity,  not  its  essence.  Tlius  he  says,  "  I  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  sea  by  the  power  of  gravity,  but  I  have  not  assigned  any  cause  for  gravity." 
Again,  having  stated  the  qualities  of  gravity,  lie  says,  "  But  I  have  not  been  ab'e  to  deduce 
from  the  phenomena  the  cause  of  thtse  properties  of  gravity,  and  I  offer  no  U^j'^cvV.Vxtt'ivk?"^ 
(Princip.,  1.  c,  p  6*6.)  And  in  like  manner  in  the  "  Optics.'"  VJo\;«>Mi'%  ^vVxYia^'^^.'SJtk^ 
••There  are  efficient  principles,  such  as<;TaN\\y,  v;Y\Q«e  «xvs!ietvc«  \u  \».i»X^«A.  ^» '^l'^*^^**  J 

phenomena;  but  what  are  the  cause«  of  iheiM  pt'u\c\v\«»\\a»\\t^«'^^^'>^^  *».\\*nvw«^.      '^^^  ^ 
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tbe  questiou,  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  the  earth — of  this  very 
earth  on  which  you  Hve  ?  And  if  any  one  should  pretend  to  have 
an  answer  to  it,  he  may  be  replied  to  with  the  reply  of  the  Earth- 
Spirit  in  Goethe's  Faust : 

"  Thou  art  equal  to  the  spirit  which  thou  comprehendcst — 
Not  to  me." 

Such  considerations  should  not,  however,  lead  to  an  apathetic 
despair  of  understanding  any  understanding  of  nature,  but  should 
onlv  counteract  the  illusive  notion  that  man  can  understand  created 
things  in  the  way  in  which  only  God,  their  creator,  can  understand 
them.*     To  us  nature  is  **  mysteriously  revealed." 

But,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  is  the  value  of  this  discussion  in  a 
work  on  pedagogy  ? 

I  reply ;  A  recognition  of  the  wonderful  union  of  revelation  and 
mystery  in  nature,  and  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  bound- 
ary between  them,  will  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
character  of » the  teacher  and  upon  his  study  of  nature. 

The  mysteries  of  nature  will  direct  him  in  humility  and  earnest- 
ness toward  eternity ;  while  he  will  investigate  what  is  susceptible 
of  being  known  with  conscientious  and  persevering  industry,  thanking 
God  for  every  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  discovering  the  beau- 
tiful and  invariable  divine  laws.f 

And  how  can  this  state  of  feeling  and  this  knowledge  in  the 
teacher  fail  to  have  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  influence  upon  his 
methods  of  instruction  ? 

Any  one  doubtful  as  to  the  goodness  of  this  influence  will  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  if  he  will  examine  the  bad  influence  exerted  on  their 
scholars  by  such  teachers  as  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  which  give  it ;  who  live  in  a  narrow  circle  of  overestimation 
of  themselves.  For  them  there  are  no  mysteries;  they  can  compre- 
hend every  thing.  And  then  it  n)ost  commonly  happens  that  they 
fail  to  observe  and  learn  what  is  really  attainable,  while  they  weary 
themselves  in  vain  over  the  incomprehensible ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
ascertaining  divine  laws,  they  hatch  out  a  parcel  of  chimeras,  which 
in  their  presumptuous  blindness  they  set  up  as  being  those  laws.  The 
proverb  may  well  be  applied  to  them,  that  they  make  fools  of  them- 
selves by  thinking  themselves  so  wise.  And  they  make  their  scholars 
fools. 


where  ihf  f|ii.ilif it-ji  arc  manifest,  but  rh-ir  Ciiueea  are  bidden."    And  againf  "Thereof* 
originatittg  causes  (prineipta)  of  motion,  as  gra%it]r.    But  the  causes  of  these  I  leave  to  be 
ioTettii^uttd." 
••'  By  universal  anaioiry.'"— (Bacon.) 
fAs  Kepler  repeatcdl/  doet. 
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XII.      LAW    AND    FRERDOM. 

Beginners  are  dismayed  at  the  apparent  irregularity  of  crystals. 
On  comparing,  for  instance,  the  model  of  a  cube,  of  six  equal  sides, 
with  a  cubic  crystal  of  fluor  spar,  whose  sides  are  very  unequal,  he 
fancies  that,  notwithstanding  the  right  angles  of  the  spar,  there  is  by 
no  means  as  entire  a  regularity  in  the  natural  crystal  as  in  the  artifi- 
cial model. 

To  remove  this  error,  we  may  first  consider  the  way  in  which  laws 
prevail  in  the  vegetable  world.  When  the  botanist  says  of  the  lily 
Ihat  its  blossom  has  a  six-petaled  campanulate  corolla,  six  anthers, 
a  sexfid,  capsule,  &c.,  a  German  lily  will  answer  the  description  as 
well  as  a  lily  from  Mount  Carmel.  And  so  do  the  carefully  painted 
lilies  in  old  paintings ;  they  have  a  six-leaved  corolla,  six  anthers,  <fec. 
Thus  the  generic  description,  which  the  botanist  gives,  applies  to 
lilies  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  close  adherence  to  the  law 
is  evident;  but  an  ignorant  person,  on  learning  so  much,  might  proba- 
bly conclude  that  all  lilies  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  that  accordingly 
great  monotony  must  prevail  throughout  the  creation.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  the  electress  who  denied  Leibnitz's  assertion  that  no  leaf 
was  precisely  like  another ;  but  all  her  endeavors  to  find  two  precisely 
alike  were  quite  in  vain.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  to  find  two 
lilies  exactly  alike,  though  they  grew  upon  the  same  stem.  "The 
law  of  the  I^ord  is  unchangeable,"  but  their  unchangeableness  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  monotony  among  the  individuals  subject 
to  it ;  but  under  its  protection  there  prevails  an  agreeable  variety 
and  unconstrained  beauty. 

This  appears  still  more  clearly  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  most  of  all 
in  the  human  race.  Here  the  law  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  so  prominent  that  the  wicked  quite 
forget  the  power  of  God,  either  over  individuals  or  the  race.  "  Tho 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,'*  but  the  pious  finds 
peace  in  the  love  of  God,  and  says,  "  I  desire  not  to  be  free  without 
Thee ;  let  my  will  bo  thine  and  thine  mine." 

From  this  culminating  point  of  revealed  freedom  and  concealed 
law,  to  return  to  the  silent  mineral  world.  While  the  ungodly  may 
fall  into  the  delusion  that  he  is  entirely  independent  and  free,  we  may 
take  the  mineral  kingdom  as  the  realm  of  entire  dependence.  Here 
we  find  no  notions  of  freedom. 

Freedom,  in  the  moral  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  men ;  the 
freedom,  that  is,  of  individual  action.     But  a  first  suggestion,  a  dawn 
of  this  freedom,  an  evidence  that  God  desires  not  ^c'^oA^  cA  ^^'^^^orrca. 
puppets,  but  of  frae  and  Independeiil  CTftaVvxie*,  \^  \^n^^^^  "v^  ""^^ 
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realm  of  nature,  by  this  infinite  variety  of  individuals,  included  un- 
der one  and  the  same  generic  idea. 

And  this  is  true  even  of  the  crystals  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  If 
we  find  a  crystal  prismatic,  six-sided,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  six-sided  pyramid,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  surfaces,  and  the 
angles,  invariable ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
sides  of  the  prism  and  pyramids.  No  crystal  is  like  another,  any 
more  than  a  leaf.  And  it  is  this  very  variety  in  size  which  brings  out 
the  beautiful  relations*  which  do  not  appear  from  the  model,  bepause 
all  its  similar  surfaces  are  of  equal  size. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  be  directed  to  these  relations ;  and  he 
will  thus  escape  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  natural  crystals,  instead 
of  being  really  like  the  artificial  model,  are  only  attempts  to  be  like  it 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  wish  that  instruction  in  natural  science,  in  for- 
mer periods  entirely  neglected,  may  be  increasingly  given ;  but  that 
it  may  be  given  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  way,  so  that  the 
feelings,  senses,  and  understandings  of  the  young  may  be  trained  by 
it,  from  their  early  years,  to  a  clear  and  ascertained  comprehension 
of  the  creation — that  other  Holv  Writ. 

Any  one  imagining  that  such  a  course  of  training  would  enslave 
the  senses,  would  mast  wrongfully  confuse  the  right  and  holy  exercise 
of  the  senses  with  their  beastly  abuse.  For  the  natural  philosopher 
uses  his  senses  to  the  honor  of  God ;  and  if  he  makes  them  serve 
base  lusts  and  passions,  he  will  by  that  means  blunt  and  finally  de- 
stroy their  loftier  susceptibilities.  Therefore  the  teacher  of  natural 
history  must,  above  all,  urge  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  holiness ; 
must  contend  against  wicked  lusts ;  must  cultivate  in  them  chaste 
and  pure  feelings,  and  childlike  innocence  of  heart.  He  must  seek 
to  secure  for  them  a  consecration  such  as  a  divine  would  properly  re- 
quire in  order  to  the  pious  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  a  devotional  method  of  investigating  the  creation  takes  a 
more  and  more  spiritual  form.  Mere  mortal  and  bodily  envelopes^ 
disappear :  and  immortal  thoughts,  rooted  in  God,  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate to  a  higher  life. 

Thus  also  is  developed  the  whole  man.  In  the  inmginative  period 
of  childhood,  the  material  world,  so  rich  in  suggestions,  surrounds 
and  enchains  him.  His  senses  are  being  more  and  more  developed, 
up  to  the  period  of  adult  life ;  they  are  the  means  for  influencing  his 
immortal  soul.     As  he  reaches  the  limit  of  earthly  life,  they  begin  to 

*  Such  as  the  parallelism  of  the  edges. 
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disappear ;  and  we  then  complain  that  the  powers  of  our  eyes  and 
ears  are  decaying.  But  let  us  not  complain ;  let  us  herein  recognize 
a  token  that  in  the  man,  his  bodily  senses  sated  with  the  phenomena 
of  this  earth,  all  things  are  spiritualizing  and  growing  clearer ;  and 
that  he  is  thus  ripening  and  adapting  himself  for  a  higher  life.  All 
earthly  things  are  ended ;  heaven  is  opening  to  us. 

NOTE. 

Aids  fob  Teaciiino  Minebaloov.* — Besides  the  academical  collection  at  Breslaa, 
I  made  use  in  my  instruction  there  of  two  smaller  ones.  The  first  consisted  of  only 
ten  cases,  containing  specimens  of  all  the  important  groups,  and  was  intended  for 
beginners ;  not  only  for  their  first  inspection,  but  to  aflbrd  some  rough  instruction 
in  manipulation.  Fiat  expetimentum  in  re  vili ;  and  accordingly  this  first  collec- 
tion was  of  little  value;  so  that  any  little  injury  from  unskillful  handling  could 
do  but  small  harm. 

After  this  the  pupils  came  to  the  second  collection,  "which  occiipied  fifty-four 
cases.  The  specimens  were  small,  but  mostly  fresh  and  clean.  In  going  through 
with  this  collection  I  mentioned  the  names  of  groups ;  so  that  the  pupils  obtained 
an  intelligent  and  actual  list  of  names,  and  a  general  view  of  all  the  groups. 
Some  details  of  coIoks  and  crystals  were  omitted. 

It  was  only  after  this  that  I  introduced  them  to  the  main  collection,  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cases.  In  going  tlirough  this  collection,  the  pupils  might, 
as  in  the  others,  take  each  specimen  in  their  hands,  but  must  replace  it  in  its 
paper  box.  Where  it  was  useless  or  injurious  to  take  them  in  the  hands,  as  in 
examining  the  colors,  for  instance,  it  wjis  of  course  not  practiced.  If  the  pupil 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  careful  handling  of  the  specimens,  this  method 
does  not  injure  them.  The  collection  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  teacher's 
scientific  investigation,  and  still  less  for  empty  show ;  but  principally  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  ;  which  can  not  be  thoroughly  done  without  permitting 
this  handling.  This  purpose  of  the  collection  also  decided  me  not  to  expend  its 
income  for  expensive  curiosities,  or  the  novelties  of  the  day,  which  are  commonly 
of  very  small  relative  scientific  value,  and  to  the  bc'rinncr  of  none  whatever. 
In  the  place  of  one  unimportant  scrap  of  euolase  can  oe  bought  a  large  number 
of  instructive  crj'stals  of  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  <fec.  This  principle  is  of  course 
not  applicable  to  collections  which  are  not  at  all,  or  not  entirely,  intended  for 
instruction,  and  which  are  sufficiently  provided  with  all  common  spiecimens,  and 
with  incomes. 

The  chief  collection  was  arranged  generally  on  Werner's  plan.  According  to 
this,  the  pupil  had  to  go  through  the  groups  according  to  their  separate  peculiari- 
ties ;  first  according  to  color,  then  transparency,  tlicn  luster,  crystallization,  &q. 

To  atford  the  pupil  a  scientific  gratification  as  soon  as  possible,  1  was  accus- 
tomed to  permit  him,  if  capable,  to  take  some  single  group,  whose  crystallization 
was  easy,  and  go  through  with  it ;  such  as  lead  glance,  fluor  spar,  &c.  Thus  ho 
gained  a  first  clear  comprehension  of  the  wondrous  intelligence  that  pervades 
nature.  If  tliere  were  two  pupils,  perhaps  not  precisely  equal,  but  of  about 
equal,  capacity,  I  caused  them  to  go  through  the  collection  together ;  which  was 
beneficial  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  harmful  than  to  class  to- 
gether in  this  way  pupils  of  unequal  capacity.  The  more  capable  is  impeded,  or 
wearied,  by  the  slow  progress  of  him  who  is  less  so  ;  and  the  latter  again  despairs 

*  What  JB  licre  said  relates  to  my  instructions  in  mineralogy  at  Breshiu.    No  objection  ibould  be 
made  rei|)ecting  the  richness  of  the  collection  Uiere;  fur  something  cau  \a  ^^wa^  «N«Ck  hi>!^ 
smaller  means. 
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at  the  rapidity  of  the  former.  I  kept  a  diary,  in  which  I  daily  entered  briefly  the 
work  of  cuch  pupil,  and  how  ho  had  done  it.  Thi8  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  trac- 
ing and  guiding  their  development.  If  the  number  of  pupils  was  large,  I  found 
the  following  arrangement  very  eonvcnicnt.  I  had  all  the  more  difficult  crj'stals 
numbered,  according  to  Ilauy's  plates,  and  the  number  lay  with  each  one.  The 
pupil:*,  who  had  made  sufficient  progress,  made  a  written  description  of  the  crys- 
tala,  and  laid  their  paper  next  to  the  described  cr\'8tal.  Thus  only  a  very  brief 
comparison  of  their  description  with  my  own  was  necessary.  If  they  agreed,  woU ; 
if  not,  the  pupil  studied  the  erj-stal  further,  until  the  descriptions  coincided — un- 
less, indeed,  there  had  been  an  error  on  my  part.  Of  such  an  occurrence  I  am 
never  ashamed.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  to  my  pupils  an  undisputed  authority, 
but  a  Icacher  who  understands  his  duty  to  them ;  and  his  first  duty  is  love  of 
truth. 


VIII.    GEOMETRY. 

rn*«n8lated  from  Raumer's  ^Uittory  of  Pedagogy  ^**  fur  the  Amorican  Joarnal  of  Education.] 


The  scliool-diiys  of  the  writer  fell  in  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
ceutury.  At  that  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  but  few  scholars 
had  a  talent  for  mathematics ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  seemed  to 
be  supported  by  the  usually  trifling  results  of  matheraatjcal  instruction. 
Later  defenders  of  this  department  of  study,  however,  controverted 
this  doctrine.  It  is  not  the  pupils,  they  said,  who  are  deficient  in 
capacity  for  learning  mathematics ;  it  is  the  teachers,  who  have  not 
the  talent  for  teaching  it.  If  the  teachei^s  would  follow  the  proper 
method,  they  would  learn  that  all  boys  have  more  or  less  capacity 
♦  for  mathematics. 

When  I  remember  how  often  even  the  more  talented  of  my  com- 
panions fell  into  despair  from  finding  themselves,  with  the  best 
inclination,  unable  to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  mathematical 
teacher,  I  find  myself  ready  to  agree  with  these  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  my  university  coui-se,  I  went  to  Freiberg.  At  the 
mining  school  there,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Werner,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  crystallography,  which  had  inexpressible 
attractions  for  me.  The  more  I  advanced  in  this  study,  and  the 
greater  my  love  of  it,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that  crystallography 
was  for  me  the  right  beginning,  the  introduction,  to  geometry.  What 
if  this  is  the  case,  I  reflected,  with  others  also ;  especially  for  students 
of  a  more  receptive  tendency,  who  are  repelled  by  the  rigors  of 
logical  demonstrations  ? 

No  one  can  quite  escape  from  himself;  and  the  reader  will  forgive 
me  if,  in  the  following  views  upon  elementary  instruction  in  geology, 
I  exhibit  too  much  of  the  course  of  my  own  studies  in  it.  He  can, 
however,  abstract  what  is  merely  personal  from  what  is  applicable  to 
others. 

And  now  to  my  subject. 

Formerly  geometry  and  Euclid  were  synonymous  terms.     To  study 
Euclid  was  to  study  geometry ;  he  was  the  personification  of  geometry. 
His  ^^  Elements^'^  a  school-book  for  two  thousand  years,  is  much  the 
oldest  scientific  school-book  in  the  world.     Coiu^o^j^id.  N>ax^^  Vwxi^t^^ 
years  before  Christ,  for  the  Museum  al  A\ft\a\\<\T\a,\V.  Ns^Na  ^'sA>aiv;<^^'^ 
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used  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modern  times  also,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 

To  this  imposing  permanent  eminence  of  Euclid's  "  Elements^  for 
two  thousand  years,  corresponds  its  great  diffusion  among  civilized 
and  even  half-civilized  nations.  This  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the 
great  number  of  translations  of  it.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin, 
German,  French,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartar.* 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  in  praise  of 
Euclid.  Let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  a  few  authors.  Montucla,  the 
historian,  says,  "Euclid,  in  his  work,  the  best  of  all  of  its  kind,  col- 
lected together  the  elementary  truths  of  geometry  which  liad  been 
discovered  before  him ;  and  in  such  a  wonderfully  close  connection 
that  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  which  does  not  stand  in  a 
necessary  relation  to  those  preceding  and  following  it.  In  vain  have 
various  geometers,  who  disliked  Euclid's  arrangement,  endeavored  to 
break  it  up,  without  injuring  the  strength  of  his  demonstrations. 
Their  weak  attempts  have  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  substitute,  for 
the  succession  of  the  ancient  geometer,  another  as  compact  and  skill- 
ful. This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whose  authority, 
in  mathematical  points,  must  have  great  weight;  and  Wolf,  who  lias 
related  this  of  him,  confesses  that  he  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to 
bring  the  truths  of  geometry  into  a  completely  methodical  order, 
without  admitting  any  undemonstrated  proposition,  or  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  chain  of  proof.  The  English  mathematicians,  who 
seem  to  have  displayed  most  skill  in  geometry,  have  always  been 
of  a  similar  opinion.  In  England,  works  seldom  appear  intended  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  sciences,  but  in  fact  impede  them.  There, 
Euclid  is  almost  the  only  elementary  work;  and  England  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  geometry." 

The  opinion  of  Lorenz  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  Montucla.  In 
Euclid's  works,  he  says,  "Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  alike  find 
instruction  and  enjoyment.  While  the  former  may  admire  the  skill- 
ful association  and  connection  of  his  propositions,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  his  demonstrations  are  joined  to  each  other  and  arranged 
in  succession,  the  latter  will  enjoy  the  remarkable  clearness  and  (in  a 
certain  sense)  comprehensibility  which  he  finds  in  him.  But  this 
ease  of  comprehension  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  rhetorical  rather 
than  demonstrative,  and  this  absolves  from  reflection  and  mental 
effort;  such  an  ease,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  would 
be  beneath   the  dignity  of  such  a  science  as  geometry.     And  more- 

*  JHonriicJa,  I.,  24.    The  list  of  editions  and  translations  of  Euclid's  >*  ElemenU  "  occupies, 
Ja  the  fourth  put  of  Fabricius'  "  Bi6lio(Hcca  Gr«bca,"  tlxlt^a  (quarto  pages. 
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over,  Euclid  himself  was  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  derivation 
of  the  value  of  geometry,  from  the  strict  course  pursued  in  its  deraonr 
strations,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  promise  even  his  king  any 
other  way  to  learn  it  than  that  laid  down  in  the  ^ Elements,^*  And 
in  truth,  the  strictly  scientific  procedure,  which  omits  nothing,  but 
refers  every  thing  to  a  few  undeniable  truths  by  a  wise  arrangement 
and  concatenation  of  propositions,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  formal  and  material  use;  and  authors  or  teachers, 
who  lead  their  readers  or  pupils  by  any  other  route,  do  not  act  fairly 
either  to  them  or  to  the  science.  Nor  have  the  endeavors,  which 
have  at  various  times  been  made,  to  change  Euclid's  system,  and 
sometimes  to  adopt  another  arrangement  of  his  propositions,  some- 
times to  substitute  other  proofs,  ever  gained  any  permanent  success, 
but  have  soon  fallen  into  oblivion.  Geometry  will  not  come  into  the 
so-called  *  school  method,*  according  to  which  every  thing  derived 
from  one  subject — a  triangle,  for  instance — is  to  be  taken  up  together. 
Its  only  rule  of  proceeding  is  to  take  up  first  what  is  to  serve  for  the 
right  understanding  of  what  comes  afterward." 
,  Thus  Lorenz  considered  Euclid's  work  unimprovable,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  pure  mathematics  and  as  a  class-book.  Kartner  thought 
the  same.  The  more  the  manuals  of  geometry  diflfer  from  Euclid,  he 
said,  the  worse  they  are.  And  Montiicla,  after  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  detail  the  defects  of  the'  correctors  of 
Euclid.  Some,  disregarding  strictness  of  demonstration,  have  resorted 
to  the  method  of  inspection.  Others  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
they  will  not  treat  of  any  species  of  magnitude-r-of  triangles,  for 
instance — until  they  have  fully  discussed  lines  and  angles.  This  last, 
Montiicla  calls  a  sort  of  childish  affectation ;  and  says  that,  to  adhere 
to  the  proper  geometrical  strictness  in  this  method,  the  number  of 
demonstrations  is  increased  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  beginning 
with  any  thing  of  a  compound  nnture,  and  yet  so  simple  as  not  to 
require  any  succession  of  steps  to  arrive  at  it.  And  he  adds  :  "I  will 
even  go  further,  and  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  this  affected  arrange- 
ment restricts  the  mind,  and  accustoms  it  to  a  method  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  labors  as  a  discoverer.  It  discovers  a  few  truths 
with  great  effort,  when  it  would  be  no  harder  to  seize  with  one  grasp 
the  stem  of  which  these  truths  are  only  the  branches."! 

•  "There  is  no  royal  ro;»d  to  geometry." 

t  This  read«  as  if  Montiicla  had  read  many  of  the  modem  mathematical  works.  The 
abridgment  and  alteration  of  the  '*  ElemenU  "  began  as  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  the  number  of  altered  editions  increased.  Such  were 
"  Eight  hooktof  Euclid'a  'Elements.'  arranged  for  the  easier  understandings  by  DechaleSy** 
(Euclidi's  elementorum  librioeto^ad  faeiliorem  captum  accommodeUi  nuetore  Deehales^  liGfiA  \ 
and  ^*Euelid*s  'Elements^'  demonstrated  in  a  new  and  eompcndioiu  tnoAnrr  ^^  Vj^uvi&d^^  a^Jtemcn^ 
ta  nova  methodo  tt  eompendiarie  demonstrata^)  tkns^  \69d,  4bC.  'VLova^cXKicvvj  i\io  V»n^\*&' 
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The  opinions  of  the  admirers  of  Euclid  seem  to  agree  in  this : 
that  the  ''^Elements  "  constitute  a  whole,  formed  of  many  propositions, 
connected  witli  each  oiher  in  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble  con- 
nection,  and  that  tlie  order  of  the  propositions  can  not  be  disturbed, 
because  each  is  rendered  possible  by,  and  based  upon,  the  preceding, 
and  again  serves  to  render  possible  and  to  found  the  next.  As  a 
purely  mathematical  work,  and  as  a  manual  of  instruction,  Euclid's 
*^Mements^^  are  so  excellent  that  all  attempts  to  improve  it  have 
failed. 

On  readinor  these  extracts  it  miirht  be  imagined  that  all  the  world 
was  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  geometry,  and 
that  all  acknowledged  as  their  one  undoubted  master  this  author,  who 
has  wielded  for  two  thousand  years  the  scepter  of  the  realm  of  geom- 
etry. But  far  from  it.  We  find  strange  inconsistencies  prevailing 
on  the  subject,  which  arc  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  to  these 
supposed  opinions  respecting  Euclid.  For  .how  can  we  reconcile  tlie 
discrepancy  of  finding  the  same  men  who  see  in  Euclid  such  a  closely 
knit,  independent,  and  invariable  succession  of  propositions,  omitting, 
in  instruction,  whole  books  of  the  '^MementsP^  If  thev  make  use 
of  the  whole  of  the  first  bouk,  this  only  proves  that  they  consider 
that  book  as  a  complete  and  independent  whole.  Others  go  as  far  as 
through  the  sixth  book,  omitting,  however,  the  second  and  fifth;  and 
still  others  take  the  first,  sixth,  then  the  seventh,  and  then  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  entirely  omitting  the  thirteenth.  Can  a  book  of  the 
supposed  character  of  this  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  losing  sometimes 
five,  sometimes  nine,  and  somatimes  twelve  of  its  thirteen  books? 

But  how,  I  ask  again,  can  wo  reconcile  such  treatment  with  such 
descriptions  of  Euclid's  ^'Elements  f^  If  we  closely  examine  these 
descriptions,  however,  we  shall  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  lofty 
tone  of  their  laudations,  they  still  lack  something.  All  praise  the 
thorough  and  close  connection  of  the  book,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
as  if,  in  representing  a  handsome  man,  he  should  be  made  only  mus- 
cular and  strong-boned ;  or,  as  if  the  only  thing  said  in  praise  of 
Strasburg  Minster  should  be  that  its  stones  were  hewed  most  accu- 
rately, and  most  closely  laid  together.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the 
work  of  Euclid  to  admire  except  the  masterly,  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  built  together  so  solidly  his  masonry,  his  mathematical  propoei- 

reference  to  the ''  New  Elementa  of  Geometry,"  (Nouveaux  elitnena  de  gionuttrie^t  Paris, 
1667.  This  was  by  Arnauld,  of  the  celebrated  school  of  Port-Royal.  I^croix  aaya  of  it,  **  It 
Is.  as  I  believe,  the  first  work  in  which  the  geometrical  proj^ositinns  were  clamed  according 
to  abi^traclions;  the  properties  of  lines  being  treated  tirst,  then  thore  of  surfaces,  and  then 
those  of  bodies  "  *^  E»*ay»  on  instruction  generally  and  in  mathefnatics  i»  particular,'* 
(E»»aia  9ur  V enter gnement  en  giniral  et  turcelui  de*  rflathimatiquea  en  parlieuNer,)  By 
IjMcroijf  Paris,  1816,  p.  289.  Unfortunately.  1  have  been  uoabte  to  examine  Arnaukl's  work. 
Bjr  Laeroix't  de§erlption,  it  would  seem  lo  have  been  a  forerunner  of  the  Pestaloxxiao  KhooL 
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Uons  ?  Is  there  not  very  much  beauty  in  the  scientific  thought,  sd  pro- 
profound,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  thoroughly  diffused  through 
every  part  of  the  work  ?  'J'lie  great  Kepler  was  even  inspired  by 
this  beauty,  and  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  Ramus'  attack  on  Euclid, 
especially  against  the  tenth  book  of  the  '''Elements J''  Ramus  said 
that  he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  confused  and  involved  as  that 
book;  whereupon  Kepler  answers  him  thus:  "If  you  had  not 
thought  the  book  more  easily  intelligible  than  it  is,  you  would  never 
have  found  fault  with  it  for  being  obscure.  It  re<|uire8  great  labor, 
concentration,  care,  and  special  mental  effort,  before  Euclid  can  bo 
understood.  •  *  *  You,  who  in  this  show  youi-solf  the  j>atron  of 
ignorance  and  vulgarity,  may  find  fault  with  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand; but  to  mo,  who  am  an  investigator  into  the  causes  of  things, 
the  road  thereto  only  opened  itself  in  this  tenth  book/'  And  in 
another  place  he  says,  "  By  an  ignorant  decision  this  tenth  book  has 
been  condemneJ  not  to  bo  read ;  which,  read  and  understood,  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  philosophy." 

Kepler  also  further  attacks  Ramus,  for  not  subscribing  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Proclus — although  it  is  evidently  true — that  the  ultimate  design 
of  Euclid's  work,  toward  which  all  the  propositions  of  all  the  books 
tend,  Wiis  the  discussion  of  the  fisd  regular  bodies.*  And  Ramus 
has  put  forth  the  singularly  rash  assertion  that  those  five  bodies  are 
not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  Euclid's  ^'JSlementsy  And  by  thus 
destroying  the  purpose  of  the  work,  as  one  might  destroy  the  form  of 
an  edifice,  there  is  nothing  left  except  a  formless  heap  of  propositions. 

"They  seem  to  think,"  saj^s  Kepler,  further,  "that  Euclid's  work 
was  called  'Elements '  (jfroi-^eTa)  because  it  affords  a  most  various 
mass  of  materials  for  the  treatment  of  all  manner  of  magnitudes,  and 
of  such  arts  as  are  concerned  with  magnitudes.  But  it  was  rather 
called  'Elements^  from  its  form;  because  each  subsequent  proposi- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceding  one,  even  to  the  last  proposition  of 
the  last  book,  which  can  not  dis[»ense  with  any  preceding  one.  Our 
modern  constructors  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  contractor  for  wood; 
as  if  Euclid  had  written  his  book  to  furnish  materials  to  every  body 
else,  while  he  alone  should  go  without  any  house." 

Kepler's  estimate  differs  materially  from  those  first  given,  in  that 
he  does  not  only  praise  Euclid's  skill  in  building  firm  and  solid 
masonry,  but  the  magnificence  of  his  whole  structure,  from  foundation- 
stone  to  ridge-pole.  But  later  mathematicians  have  found  fault  with 
Proclus  and  Kepler  for  bringing  into  such  prominence  the  fiVe  regular 

'Except  those  which  treat  of  perfect  Dumben,  Proclus  says,  in  his  commentAry  on  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  "  Euclid  belonfred  to  the  Platonic  sect,  and  was  famiUac  '<h'\\\v  >^'ftX 
philosophy,  and  accordinirly  the  whole  of  his  cicmeulwj  co\xx«ft\oo>«A^Vst"««t<iV^^'i.'<a'"^*'^" 
eration  of  the  five  '  beautiful  bodies '  of  Plalo." 
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bodies,  and  finding  in  them  the  ultimate  object  of  Euclid^s  work. 
Even  Montiicla  and  Lorenz  do  this,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
agree  wholly  with  Kepler  and  others  in  finding  that  the  chain  of 
propositions  in  Euclid's  ^^  Elements  "  is  a  most  perfect  one,  and  that 
DO  proposition  is  stated  which  is  not  based  upon  a  previous  one.  But 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Euclid  to  construct  such  a  chain, 
had  he  not  at  the  beginning  of  it  seen  clearly  through  its  whole 
arrangement ;  had  he  not,  during  the  first  demonstration  of  the  first 
book,  had  in  his  eye  the  last  problem  of  the  thirteenth.  For  no 
architect  can  lay  the  first  foundation-stone  of  his  building  until  he 
has  clearly  worked  out  his  drawings  for  the  whole. 

The  most  superficial  observation  will  show  that  Euclid  begins  with 
the  simplest  elements,  and  ends  with  the  mathematical  demonstration 
of  solid  bodies.  He  commences  with  defining  the  point,  line,  and 
surface ;  treats  of  plane  geometry  in  the  first  six  books,  and  comes  to 
solids  only  in  the  eleventh.  The  first  definition  in  this  book,  that  of 
bodies,  follows  on  after  the  former  three.  Lorenz  gives  us  the  reason 
why  Euclid  inserted  between  plane  and  solid  geometry,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eleventh  books,  four  other  books.  "  The  considera- 
tion of  the  regular  figures  and  bodies,"  he  says, "  presupposes  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  tenth  book  on  the  commensurability  and  in- 
commensurability of  magnitudes ;  and  this  again  the  arithmetical  mat- 
ter in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books." 

The  five  regular  solids,  in  point  of  beauty,  stand  altogether  by  them- 
selves among  all  bodies ;  Plato  calls  them  the  "  most  beautiful  bodies." 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  Euclid  for  taking,  as  the  crown 
of  his  work,  the  demonstration  of  their'  mathematical  nature  and  of 
their  relations  to  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  sphere.  In  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  the  thirteenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole 
work,  he  demonstrates  the  problem.  To  find  the  sides  of  the  five 
regular  bodies,  inscribed  in  a  sphere.  If  this  proposition  was  not 
the  intended  object,  it  is  at  least  certainly  the  keystone  of  the 
structure. 

Many  things  show  that  the  demonstration  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  cube,  was  really  the  final  object  of  the  "£fo* 
men(«."  The  Greeks,  from  their  purely  mathematical  sense  of  beauty, 
and  remarkable  scientific  tendencies,  admired  and  studied  this  select 
pentade  of  bodies,  which  played  a  great  part  first  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  afterward  in  the  Platonic  school.  But  that  Euclid,  who  seems  to 
have  been  instructed  by  pupils  of  Plato,  followed  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  in  this  respect,  if  we  are  not  convinced  of  it  by  the  "^fementt," 
h  clear]y  enough  shown  by  the  quotation  given  from  Proclus,  and  by 
tbe  foJlowiDg  ancient  epigram: — 
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"  The  five  chief  solids  of  Plato,  the  Samian  wise  man  mvented, 
And  as  Pythagoras  found  them,  so  Plato  taught  us  their  meaning : 
And  Euclid  based  upon  them  renown  wide-spread  and  enduring." 

This  epigram  from  Psellus  furnishes  an  indubitable  confirmation  of 
the  views  of  Procluft  and  Kepler,  respecting  the  arrangement  and 
object  of  Euclid's  great  work. 

I  observed  that,  in  former  times,  to  study  Euclid  was  to  study  geom- 
etry. This  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  space  which  I  am 
bestowing  upon  the  ^^ Elements, ^"^ 

What  was  it,  is  the  next  inquiry,  which  caused  the  later  mathema- 
ticians to  vary  so  much  from  Euclid's  course,  and  to  omit  whole  books 
of  his  work  ?     We  will  allow  them  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Of  the  fii-st  six  books,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  Montucla  re- 
marks that  they  contain  material  which  is  universally  necessary ;  and 
are  to  geometry  what  the  alphabet  is  to  reading  and  writing.  The 
remaining  books,  he  continues,  have  been  considered  less  useful,  since 
arithmetic  has  assumed  a  different  shape,  and  since  the  theory  of  in- 
commensurable magnitudes,  and  of  the  regular  bodies,  have  had  but 
few  attractions  for  geometers.  They  are  not  however  useless  for  per- 
sons with  a  real  genius  for  mathematics.  For  these  reasons,  both 
Montucla  and  Lorenz  recommend  these  ^\q  omitted  books  to  mathe- 
maticians by  profession.  Of  the  tenth  especially,  Montiicla  says 
that  it  includes  a  theory  of  incommensurable  bodies  so  profound  that 
he  doubts  whether  any  geometer  of  our  day  would  dare  to  follow 
Euclid  through  the  obscure  labyrinth.  This  observation  is  worth 
comparing  with  the  expressions  of  Kepler  and  Ramus,  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  same  book. 

Of  the  thirteenth  bookj  which,  with  the  two  books  of  Hypsicles  to 
follow  it,  treats  of  the  regular  solids,  Montucla  says,  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  value  of  this  book,  an  editor  of  Euclid,  Foix,*  Count  de 
Candalle,  added  three  more  to  it,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of  respect- 
ing the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  five  regular  solids.  Otherwise,  this 
theory  of  the  regular  solids  may  be  compared  with  old  mines,  which 
are  abandoned  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  Geome- 
ters will  find  them  at  most  worth  considering  as  amusement  for 
leisure,  or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  prolem.^' 

What  would  Kepler  have  said  to  this  opinion  ? 

As  soon  as  we  consider  Euclid^s  work  otherwise  than  as  a  single 

*  FrangoiB  Foix,  Count  de  Candalle,  who  died  in  1G94.  in  his  ninety -second  year.    He  found- 
ed a  mathematical  profeavorahip  at  Boordeanx,  to  be  held  by  persons  who  should  discover 
a  new  property  of  the  fite  regular  solids.    The  first  edition  of  Caodalle'a  Eac\V\^^>iiiKi%.\^i^ 
book,  appeared  in  1666;  the  second,  with  17th  and  IQOi  Yrao^Xti  Vbl^   W  \a\AS\TiO''^^««« 
Franc,  Ffuuatt  CandaUa." 

11 
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whole,  we  see  at  once  a  necessity  for  modeling  the  eight  "  universally 
necessary"  books  into  a  new  manual,  of  reorganizing  it,  and  accom- 
modating it  to  a  new  object.  Distinguished  mathematicians  have 
undertaken  such  a  remodeling,  mostly  including  as  many  as  possible 
of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  even  of  his  groups  of  them,  in  their 
manuals.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  work,  so  compactly  organ- 
ized as  Euclid's,  be  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  disjecta 
membra  be  arranged  into  a  new  manual  ?  The  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Although  Euclid  set  out  from  one  fixed  point  to. reach  another, 
yet  he  did  not  proceed  in  one  straight  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  any  divergence.  His  single  propositions,  and  still  moi*e  the 
groups  of  them,  have  a  species  of  independent  existence,  such  that 
they  can  be  recomposed  into  new  manuals,  whose  arrangement  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Euclid. 

"  It  is  with  the  fabric  of  the  thoughts 

As  it  is  with  a  weaver's  master-piece; 

Where  one  thread  governs  a  thousand  threads, 

And  the  shuttle  flies  backward  and  forward, 

And  the  threads  fly  unseen  hither  and  thitlier, 

And  one  stroke  afliects  a  thousand  combinations." 

These  expressions  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  are  entirely  applicable 
to  Euclid's  master-piece. 

Shall  we  now  reject  these  good  modern  manuals,  and  use  in 
our  mathematical  studies  the  thirteen  original  books  of  the  ^^Elc- 
ments?'^  Even  Kepler,  the  most  thorough-going  admirer  of 
Euclid,  would  object  to  this.  He  defended  and  praised  the  "-£*/<?- 
mmts  "  as  a  magnificent  scientific  work,  but  not  as  a  school-book.  He 
would  never  have  recommended  our  gymnasiasts  to  study  the  tenth 
book,  although  he  charged  the  celebrated  Ramus  with  having  fallen 
into  a  grievous  error  in  thinking  the  book  too  easy,  since  it  required 
intellectual  exertion  to  understand  it.  Montiicla,  although  he  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  a  false,  enervating,  and  unscientific 
mode  of  teaching  mathematics,  yet  says  that  geometry  must  be  made 
intelligible,  and  that  many  manuals  have  subserved  this  end,  which 
he  has  gladly  made  use  of  in  instructing;  and  that  he  would  recom- 
mend the  exclusive  use  of  Euclid  only  to  those  of  remarkable  math- 
ematical endowments. 

But  were  Euclid's  ""Elementa^^  originally  a  manual  for  beginners? 
Shall  we  compare  the  learned  mathematicians  who  came  from  all 
countries  to  Alexandria  to  finish  their  studies  under  Euclid,  Eratosthenes, 
or  Hipparchus,  with  gymnasiasts  sixteen  years  old  ?  The  Museum 
at  Alexandria  was  at  first,  that  is  in  Euclid's  time,  a  mere  association 

learned  raen ;  and  only  afterward  became  an  educational  institu- 
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lion  *  Euclid  therefore  wrote  his  ^^ Elements  '*  for  men  who  came  to  him 
aheady  well  experienced  in  mathematical  knowledge  and  exercises. 
It  was  because  the  book  was  not  a  school-book  that  Euclid  gave  his 
answer  to  the  king  who  required  him  to  make  geometry  easier. 

But  what  was  the  origin  of  the  book  ? 

The  reader  may  perhaps  apprehend  that  this  question  will  lead  me 
into  historical  obscurity,  and  obscure  hypotheses.  But  there  is  no 
danger. 

Montucla  says  that  Euclid,  in  his  book,  collected  such  elementary 
truths  of  geometry  as  had  been  discovered  before  him.  We  know,  of 
at  least  some  of  his  problems,  that  they  were  known  before  Euclid ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pythagorean  problems.  But,  nevertheless, 
Euclid  remains  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  performed  a  service  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  form  of  the  most  able  and  thoroughly  artistic 
editing. 

We  have  already  stated  the  idea  which  guided  him  in  this  task  of 
editing;  it  was  to  proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  by  means  of 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  to  mathematical  bodies,  and  finally  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  them,  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  their  relations  to 
the  cube. 

But  would  geometrical  studies,  commenced  at  the  very  beginning 
on  Euclid's  principles,  have  led  immediately  to  an  elementary  system 
such  as  his?  Certainly  not.  If  they  would,  what  occ^ion  would 
there  be  for  so  much  admiration  of  them,  and  of  calling  them  Ele- 
ments par  excellence^  and  their  author  "  tlie  JSlementarist  ?  '* 

No  man  would  ever  have  begun  with  a  point,  a  non-existent  thing, 
{ens  non  ens,)  and  from  that  proceeded  to  lines,  surfaces,  and  lastly  to 
solids.  Solids  would  rather  be  the  first  objects  considered ;  objects 
of  the  natural  vision,  and  the  pupil  would  have  proceeded  by  abstract- 
ing from  this  total  idea  to  the  separate  consideration  of  surfaces, 
which  bound  solids ;  lines,  which  bound  surfaces ;  and  lastly  of  points, 
which  bound  lines. 

After  having  proceeded  to  this  ultimate  abstraction,  to  the  very 
elements  themselves  of  the  study,  Euclid  worked  out  his  elementary 
system  as  a  retrograde  course ;  a  reconstruction  of  solids  from  their 
elements.  And  this  reconstruction  could  only  be  eflfccted  by  the  aid 
of  precise  knowledge  and  intelligent  technical  skill;  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  laws  and  relations  of  figures,  solids,  <kc. 

Acute  Greek  intellects,  investigating  solids  and  figures,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  actual  vision,  would  of  course  discover  many  of  their 
laws  at  once,  and  readily.  Others,  however,  could  not  be  perceived 
by  intuition,  but  could  be  disclosed  to  the  vj^wd^tsX^.tv^x^'^  <^\\^  "^  '^ 

♦  See  Kiippel,  on  x\\t  X\exaikdT\aA  H.xxik»«vA^^%*'^- 
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later  period.*  In  examining  this  cube,  for  instance,  it  would  appear 
at  once  that  its  sides  were  equilateral  and  equiangular;  and  that  one 
of  its  horizontal  sides  was  bounded  by  four  vertical  ones.  But  that 
its  edge,  diagonal  of  a  side,  and  axis  are  to  each  other  as  -y/l :  -y/2  ; 
\/  3  could  not  be  perceived  with  the  bodilj  eye,  but  appears  by  the 
help  of  the  Pythagorean  problem. 

The  demonstrations,  as  is  sufficiently  evident,  must  have  begun  with 
such  as  were  concrete,  simple,  and  visible,  and  proceeded  to  such 
as  were  more  comprehensive,  abstract,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
senses.  For  instance,  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean  problem 
to  all  right-angled  triangles  would  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  beginning.  But  in  the  case  of  isosceles  right-angled  triangles, 
inspection  would  show,  by  a  very  simple  demonstration,  that  the 
squares  of  the  sides  were  together  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse.f  If  this  were  proved,  the  question  was  then  easily  sug- 
gested, Is  it  true  of  all  right-angled  triangles?  If  a  square  were 
divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two  triangles,  it  was  evident  that  each  of 
them  contained  one  right  angle  and  two  half  right  angles,  the  sum 
of  the  three  being  two  right  angles ;  and  then  the  question  would 
naturally  occur.  Is  this  true  of  all  triangles  ? 

In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  from  the 
simplest  and  most  regular  solids  and  figures  to  the  more  complicated 
and  less  regular ;  from  those  most  easily  seen  by  the  eye  to  the  more 
abstract,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  reason. 
When  at  last  the  most  comprehensive  demonstration  and  definition 
had  been  learned,  there  would  be  no  further  mention  of  the  previous 
concrete  cases,  which  had  been  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
more  abstract  ones,  but  the  cases  to  consider  would  now  be  those 
involved  in  the  definition  and  demonstration  last  found. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  the  teacher  of  a  science  must 
adhere  to  its  proper  course  of  development,  and  must  in  his  instruc- 
tions follow  it  more  or  less  strictly.  Every  pupil  ought  once  to  follow 
this  path,  which  its  first  discoverers  and  investigators  worked  out  after 

•  See  my  '*A  B  C-Book  of  CryttaUography,"  (A  B  CBuch  der  KrystaUkundty)  pp.  IX.. 
XI.,  XXIII.,  and  164 ;  and  Harnisch,  ^'Manned  of  the  German  Common  School  <5y«/rm,** 
(Handbuch  kiber  da*  deuttche  VoUcschtUweiitnt,)  1st  ed.,  1820,  p.  232. 

t  The  demoustration  may  be  somewhat  as  followg  -.— 

A 
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ABC,  icniceles  right-angled  triangle.    A  B  D  E,  the  aquare  of  its  h]rpo(l>ena80,  eontaini 
eight  Bmsll  trlangltB,  and  the  iquares  on  its  sides  together  contain  also  elgbt,  ud  all  of  thett 
smaJJ  triaagle§  are  of  the  nme  lise  and  shape. 
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BO  many  and  long-enduring  errors,  but  which  the  present  pupils,  with 
their  teacher's  aid,  now  find  out  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  certainty. 
According  to  these  principles,  to  which  I  subscribe,  I  consider  it 
natural  to  begin  teaching  geometry  with  treating  of  solids,  with 
which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  actual  development  of  the  science 
began  ;  and  to  proceed  from  that  point,  by  abstraction,  to  the  elements. 
It  is  here  that  Euclid's  method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  we  should 
proceed  by  demonstrations,  from  the  elements  up  to  solids.  In  the 
former  course,  it  is  instruction  that  leads,  and  reason  silently  follows ; 
in  the  latter,  the  reason  speaks,  and  the  intuition  must  place  faith  in  it. 

Many  mathematicians  are  now  agreed  that  Euclid's  demonstrative 
course  of  instruction  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  an 
intuitional  character.  In  the  theory  of  forms  brought  forward  by 
Pestalozzi  and  his  school,  in  particular,  was  discovered  a  preparatory 
course  in  geometry,  in  which  intuition  was  the  chief  actor,  as  is  the 
reason  in  geometry  proper.* 

Still,  however,  the  beginning  was  not  made  with  solids,  but,  ia 
accordance  with  a  method  of  elementarizing  which  was  puslied  even 
to  caricature,  with  points — unmeasurable,  dimensionless  points.  Lines 
come  next,  and  were  taught  in  innumerable  and  aimless  combinations. 
Lastly,  surfaces  were  discussed ;  for  of  solids  Schmidts  well-known 
Theory  of  Form,  the  predecessor  of  many  more,  scarcely  spoke  at  all, 
and  what  {ittle  was  said  was  not  worth  mentioning.! 

The  necessity  was  afterward  felt  of  beginning  with  a  solid — the 
cube,  for  instance  ;  but  merely  with  the  design  of  showing  from  it  the 
process  of  abstraction  by  which  to  proceed  from  the  solid  to  the  point. 
As  soon  as  this  had  been  briefly  done,  they  then  commonly  proceeded 
to  the  combination  of  points,  lines,  (fee.,  and  to  other  operations,  as 
were  just  alluded  to.  How  important  soever  this  theory  of  form 
may  seem  to  me,  and  however  much  I  may  honor  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  effort  with  which  this  now  course  of  discipline  was 
worked  out  by  able  pedagogues,  still  I  can  not  possibly  recognize  the 
method  which  they  followed  as  the  right  one.J 

What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  instruction  in  geometry  should 
begin,  not  with  such  a  brief  analysis  of  one  or  another  solid  into  its 
geometrical  elements,  but  with  a  continued  study,  at  some  length,  of 
many  mathematical  solids.  And  now,  if  solids  are  to  be  both  the 
beo^inning  and   the  end  of  the  elementary  study  of  geometry,  the 

•  Pan?,  p.  101. 

t  Diesferwejj  '•  Guide,^'  ( We^teeiser  )    Second  edition,  part  2,  p.  198,  Ac. 

1 1  entirely  a^ree  with  the  acute  and  able  judgment  p!l^8ed  by  Curtmann  on  the  studjof 
Form  in  common  ttchnolo.  and  on  Froebel'a  •*  eccentric  proposal  to  use  geomet.cvc.%'^t:atKJ«i>s>a^- 
tions  as  a  principal  amusement  for  children."     Set  Cut\t£v^svTv^%  *''  S«K<wA.  atxA  1aJ«^V  VP'V* 
ScAule  un<l  das  Leden.)  p.  G2. 
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question  naturally  comes  up,  What  bodies  ?  Shall  they  be  those  of 
which  every  stereometry  treats — the  prism,  pyramid,  sphere,  cone, 
and  cylinder?     Shall  it  be  the  five  regular  solicts? 

The  opinion  of  Montiicla,  already  given  on  this  point,  might 
perhaps  alarm  us,  even  if  inclined  toward  an  affirmative,  lie  com- 
pares the  theory  of  the  five  regular  bodies  to  ancient  mines,  which 
are  neglected  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  "  Geome- 
ters," he  continues,  "  will  use  them  at  raoj*t  for  a  leisure  amusement^ 
or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  problem.'*  But  such  old  mining 
works  are  opened  again,  and  aftord  great  profits;  and  the  merest 
leisure  sometimes  is  the  occasion  of  solemn  earnestness.  Of  m:;ny 
of  the  solids  which  the  ancient  mathematicians  constructed,  with 
scientific  geometrical  skill,*  the  originals  have  been  found  in  nature 
in  our  own  times;  and,  besides  these,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
other  beautiful  forms,  in  which  are  revealed  laws  of  which  no  math- 
ematician ever  dreamed. 

It  is  mineralogy  which  has  opened  to  us  tliis  new  geometrical  - 
world — the  world  of  crystallography.  With  this  I  first  became 
acquainted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  Werner's  school,  at  Frei- 
berir.  When  I  afterward  came  to  Yverdun,  in  1809,  and  made  myself 
acq^iiainted  with  Schmid's  Tlieoiy  of  Forms,  this  latter  appeared 
to  me  the  most  uncouth  of  all  possible  opposites  of  crystidlo- 
graphy. 

This  theory  of  forms  consisted  of  endless  and  illimitable  combina- 
tions.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  find  at  how  many  points  a  line 
could  be  intersected  ;  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  question 
whether  the  fiu^ures  resultino:  from  such  combinations  were  beautiful 
or  ugly.  But,  in  the  absenci*  of  a  sense  of  mathematical  beauty, 
great  caution  must  be  used  in  apj)roving  a  course  of  mathematical 
instruction  which  consists  principally  of  mathematical  intuitions. 
Nothing  of  any  value,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  said  of  solids.  Every 
thing  seemed  designed  to  keep  the  boys  in  incessant,  intense,  and 
even  ovei-strained  productive  activity,  without  any  care  whether  the 
product  was  of  any  geometrical  value.  A  formal  result,  it  might  be 
said,  wa?^  the  chief  thiiiof  souorht. 

But  how  diametrically  opposite  was  the  study  of  crystallography 
at  Freiberg  to  this  unnatural  and  endless  production  of  mathematical 
misconceptions!  It  began  with  a  silent  ocular  investigation  of  the 
wonderlully  beautiful  crystals  themselves;  works  of  Ilim  who  is  the 
"Master  of  all  beauty."  A  presentiment  of  unfathomable,  divine 
geometry  came  upon  us  ;  and  how  great  was  our  pleasure  as  we  grad- 
ually became  ncqiuiinted  with  the  laws  of  the  various  individual  forms, 

'liiCMil  iig  several  of  the  Ibirteeu  A.rc\\'.m€deaa  solidv. 
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and  their  relations.  Nobody  thought  of  any  special  formal  usefulness 
in  his  study  of  crystals ;  it  would  have  seemed  almost  a  blasphemy 
to  us  had  any  one  told  us  to  use  the  crystals  for  our  education.  We 
quite  forgot  ourselves  in  the  profundity  and  unfathomable  wealth  of 
our  subject ;  and  this  beneficial  carelessness  seemed  to  us  a  much 
greater  formal  benefit  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  any  restless 
running  and  hunting  after  such  a  benefit. 

The  opposite  impressions  thus  received  at  Freiberg  and  Yverdun 
are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  And  I  readily  admit  that 
all  my  inclinations  drew  me  toward  a  quiet  investigation  of  God's 
works;  an  inward  life  from  which  my  actual  knowledge  should  grad- 
ually grow.  In  proportion  as  I  have  experienced  the  blessing  of  this 
peaceful  mode  of  activity,  I  find  an  incessant,  restless,  overstrained 
activity  more  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  am  frightened  at  the  pedagog- 
ical imperative  mood,  "  Never  stand  still ! "  It  is  to  me  as  if  all 
beautiful  Sundays  and  their  sacred  rest  were  entirely  abrogated,  and 
as  if  I  were  forced  to  hasten  forward,  restlessly  and  forever,  without 
once  cVelaying  for  peaceful  contemplation,  though  the  road  should 
lead  through  the  summer  of  paradise. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject, 

AVhen,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  wrote  my  ^^  Attempt  at  an  A  B  C- 
Book  of  Crystallography,^^  ( Versuch  eines  A  B  C-Buch  der  Krya- 
tallkunde,)  I  remembered,  while  employed  on  that  common  ground 
of  mathematics  and  mineralogy,  Schmidts  Theory  of  Forms,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  scientijic  crystallography,  proceeding 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  might  accomplish,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner and  with  a  clear  purpose,  what  the  theory  of  forms  of  Pestalozzi's 
disciples  had  endeavored  to  do  without  regularity  or  definite  purpose. 

I  was  convinced  that  such  a  connection  with  the  subject  of  crystals 
must  give  to  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of  forms  a  character  entirely 
new,  and  entirely  opposite  to  that  previously  usual.  Wherever 
beginners  were  required  to  practice  this  incessant  combination  and 
production,  they  would  now  be  employed  in  becoming  familiar  with 
natural  crystals  and  models  of  them.  They  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  models,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
thfMnselvcs  to  have  to  do  only  with  human  productions;  and  of 
imao^ininor  that  there  are  no  other  mathematics  except  those  of  man. 
Natural  crvstals  lead  the  pupil  to  a  much  profounder  source  of  math- 
ematical knowledire ;  to  the  same  source  from  which  Plato,  Euclid, 
and  Kepler  drank.* 

*  Mohi's  valuable  work  on  the  fnrmB  of  grains  of  pollen  shows  that  among  them  are  seTeral 
mitliemHticai  ones;  as   octtihecJrons,  tetrahedrons,  cubes,  and  pentagonal  dodecahedrons 
(Mohl's  Coulnbutionjs.  Plate  I.,  3  ;  PI.  II.,  30, 34,  35 ;  PI.  VI.,  17, 18:  &c.)    Schkuhc  lia.d%.Vx*»&i 
d  eaiC  r  i  bed  dod  eca  h«d  rons  and  icosahedrons.    Thus  m«!lh«m«X\c;&.\  \ot\rA  «x^  Vj^wxA  «^Mk  \^^^b^ 
mathematical  world. 
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I  will  here  give  some  details  to  show  that  proper  instruction  in 
crystallography  will  serve  the  same  purpose  which  was  -sought  by  the 
theory  of  forms.  Every  solid,  I  would  first  say,*  fills  a  certain  space, 
and  the  questions  to  ask  respecting  it  are, 

1.  What  is  the  form  of  the  solid  (or  of  the  space  which  it  fills?) 

2.  What  is  its  magnitude,  (or  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which  it 
fills?) 

Similar  questions  arise  respecting  limited  superficies.  If  now  we 
compare  two  solids,  or  two  surfaces,  they  may  be  either, 

a.  Alike  in  form  and  magnitude,  or  congruent ;  as,  for  instance, 
t>vo  squares  or  cubes  of  equal  size.  The  squares  will  cover  each  other, 
the  cubes  would  fill  the  same  mold. 

b.  Alike  in  form  but  unlike  in  magnitude,  or  similar;  as  two 
squares  or  cubes  of  different  sizes.  Of  two  similar  but  unequal  solids, 
the  smaller.  A,  may  be  compared  with  the  larger,  B,  in  a  decreasing 
proportion.  If  any  line  of  A  equals,  for  instance,  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  line  of  B,  all  the  other  lines  of  A  are  to  the  corres- 
ponding ones  of  B  in  the  same  proportion. 

c.  Unlike  in  form  but  alike  in  magnitude,  or  equal ;  as  a  square 
and  a  rhomboid  of  equal  base  and  hight;  a  square  prism  and  a 
crystal  of  garnet,  where  the  side  of  an  end  of  the  prism  equals  the 
short  diagonal  of  one  of  the  rhombic  surfaces  of  the  crystal,  and  a 
side  edge  of  the  prism  is  twice  ns  long  as  the  same  diagonal. 

d.  Unlike  in  form  and  maj^nitude. 

The  theory  of  form,  as  its  naipe  indicates,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  forms  of  bodies  and  surfaces;  and  so  is  crystallography.  The 
latter  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  materials  of  bodies,  and  treats 
chiefly  of  the  shape  of  single  crystals,  and  the  comparison  of  different 
ones,  with  the  design  of  discovering  whether  they  vary  from  each 
other  or  not 

I  was  occupied  many  years  with  elementary  instruction  in  crystal- 
lography;  and  from  these  labors  resulted  the  ^^  Attempt  at  an  A  B 
C'Book  of  Cr7/stallo(/raphi/y'*  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  instruction  I  found  by  experience  how  much 
not  only  older  persons  but  even  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  are  attracted 
by  these  beautiful  mathematical  bodies,  and  how  firmly  their  forms 
were  impressed  on  their  minds ;  so  firmly  that  the  more  skillful  of 
them  could  go  accurately  through  the  successive  modifications  of 
related  forms,  without  using  any  models. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  elementary  crystallography,  as  an   intro 
duction  to  geometry,  will  find  this  course  a  great  assistance  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ancient  Greek  geometers.     He  will  not  ask,  as 

*  Set  my*  A  B  CBook  of  Cryttattography,'*  p.  1C2. 
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tbe  modern  mathematiciaTis  do,  what  is  the  use  of  investigating  the 
regular  solids  ?  And  he  will  find  himself  much  better  able  to  study 
in  the  method  of  the  ancients ;  a  method  the  neglect  of  which  has 
been  lamented  by  Fermat,  Newton,  and  Montucla.  A  later  writer 
has  described  this  method  as  one  which  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding,  by  figures  and  copious  demonstrations.  And  he 
laments  that  the  more  recent  mathematicians  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme  by  the  extraordinary  facility  of 
the  algebraic  analysis.  "  In  fact,"  he  says,  "  the  ancient  method  had 
certain  advantages,  which  must  be  conceded  to  it  by  any  person  only 
even  moderately  acquainted  with  it  It  was  always  lucid,  and  en- 
lightened while  it  convinced ;  instead  of  which,  the  algebraic  analysis 
constrains  the  understanding  to  assent,  without  informing  it.  In  the 
ancient  method,  every  step  is  seen ;  and  not  a  single  link  of  the 
connection  between  the  principle  and  its  furthest  consequence  escapes 
the  mind.  In  the  algebraic  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  inter- 
mediate members  of  the  process  are  in  a  manner  left  out;  and  we 
merely  feel  convinced  in  consequence  of  the  adherence  to  rule  which 
we  know  Is  observed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  operations  in  which 
great  part  of  the  solutiop  consists."  * 

Speaking  pedagogically,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  the  descriptions 
thus  given,  whether  the  geometrical  method  of  the  ancients  has  the 
advantage,  in  regard  to  form,  over  the  analytical  one  of  the  moderns, 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  harmful  it  is  to  give  the  boys  formulas, 
by  whose  aid  they  can  easily  reckon  out  what  they  ought  to  discover 
by  actual  intuition  ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  pupil,  who  scarcely  knows 
how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  a  cube  has,  computes  instantly 
by  a  formula,  by  a  mere  subtraction,  what  is  the  number  of  angles 
of  a  body  having  182  sides  and  540  edges,  without  having  the  least 
actual  knowledge  of  such  a  body. 

*  An  instance  of  the  predominance  of  the  analytic  method  is  found  in  the  "  Mieaniqua 
Ctfte«fe "  of  Lagrange,  which  appeared  in  1788.  In  this,  the  author  says,  "The  reader  wilt 
find  no  drawings  in  this  work.  In  the  method  which  I  have  here  employed,  neither  coa« 
structions  nor  any  other  geometrical  nor  mechanical  appliances  are  needed ;  nothing  but 
purely  algebraical  operations." 
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[Translated  from  Rauzner'a  **Hi4tory  of  Pedagogy^"  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education  | 


The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  instruction 
is  remarkably  clear  in  the  case  of  arithmetic. 

By  way  of  describing  the  ancient  method,  I  will  cite  portions  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed  of  German  school-books — the 
^^Elementa  Arithmetices  *'  of  George  Peurbach.*  This  author  was, 
in  his  time,  the  greatest  mathematician  in  Germany ;  and  one  of  his 
pupils  was  the  great  Regiomontanus.f 

Peurbach's  arithmetic  befjan  with  the  consideration  of  numbers, 
"These,"  he  says,  **are  divided  by  mathematicians  into  three  kinds: 
into  digits,  which  are  smaller  than  ten ;  articles,  (articuli,)  which  can 
be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder;  and  composite  numbers, 
consisting  of  a  digit  and  an  integer.  Unity  is  however  no  number, 
but  the  rudiment  of  all  numbers ;  it  is  to  number  what  a  point  is  to 
a  line.  In  arithmetic  it  is  usual,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  who 
first  invented  it,  to  work  from  right  to  left.  Every  figure,  when 
standing  in  the  first  place  at  the  right  hand,  has  its  own  primitive 
value ;  that  in  the  second  place  has  two  times  its  primitive  value,  in 
the  third  place  a  hundred  times,  in  the  fourth  one  thousand  times, 
and  so  on." 

The  second  chapter  is  on  addition.  **To  unite  several  numbers  in 
one,  write  them  so  that  all  the  figures  of  tlie  first  place  (units)  shall 
stand  under  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  second  place,  and 
so  on.  Having  arranged  them  in  this  way,  draw  a  line  under  them, 
and  then  begin  the  work  at  the  right  hand  by  adding  together  all 
the  numbers  of  the  right  column.     The  sum  resulting  from   this 

•  '^Elements  of  A  n'thmelic.  An  algorithm  of  tehole  number 9,fraction9,  common  ru!e*,  and 
proportiont.  By  George  Peurbach.  All  recently  edited  tcith  remarkable  faithfulneta  and 
diligence.  1536.  With  preface  by  Philip  Melancthon."  {Elementa  Arithmetice$.  Algo- 
rithmus de  n um en's  intrgris, /ractis,  regulis  cimimunihtta,  et  de proportionibut.  Autore  GeoT' 
gio  Peurbachio.  Omnia  rectn$  in  lucem  editajide  et  diligentia  aingitlari.  An.  1536.  Cum 
prtr/acione  Phil.  M'lanth  )    Teurbacli  was  born  in  1423,  and  died  1461. 

t  "This  philo.<^opliy  ofcelrBlial  tlun{;8  was  almost  born  a^in  in  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of 
Peurbach.  This  whole  department  of  learninjf,  (astronomy,)  after  havin)^  lain  in  dishonor 
for  centuries,  has  of  late  Ilouriiihed  anew  in  Germany,  under  the  restoring  hands  of  two  men, 
Peurbach  an«l  Rf);iomontanu8.  Their  very  acliievementg  tetftify  that  these  two  heroes  were 
raided  up,  for  the  promotion  of  thai  branch  of  learning,  by  pome  wonderful  power  of  divine 
appoinfmenl."  Tiiis  is  MelaJicihon'K  opinion,  as'iriven  in  liis  preface  to  the  *' Sphara  "  of 
Sacro  Bosco.  Comp.  Moatiicla,  •'History  of  Mathematict,'^  part  3,  book  2;  also  Schubert'a 
"fcurdacA,"  <fcc. 
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addition  will  be  either  a  uuit,  or  an  article,  or  a  composite  number. 
If  a  unit,  write  it  under  the  line,  immediately  under  the  units;  if  au 
article,  write  a  cipher*  there,  and  add  the  number  of  tens  to  the 
second  column ;  if  a  composite  number,  write  the  units  under  the 
units,  and  add  the  tens  to  the  second  column.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  second  column,  but  do  not  forget  to  add  in  the  tens 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  first  column.  When  you  liave 
finished  the  second  column,  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  &c.  When 
you  add  up  the  last  column,  you  can,  if  the  addition  gives  tens,  set 
them  down  at  once." 

The  instruction  in  the  other  ground  rules  is  given  quite  in  the 
same  way;  as  is  the  mode  of  proving  examples.  For  multiplication 
he  especially  recommends  the  multiplication  table.  *'If  you  have 
not  thoroughly  mastered  this,"  he  says,  "I  assure  you  that,  if  you  do 
not  take  pains  to  learn  it,  you  will  make  no  progress  in  arithmetic." 

This  mav  suffice  to  describe  the  style  of  Peuibnch's  arithmetic, 
four  hundred  years  old ;  the  same  method  has  prevailed  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  in  this  study,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  diflfer- 
ence  comes  out  most  clearly  between  the  ancient  and  modern  styles 
of  instruction.  To  show  this  in  a  single  point,  let  the  reader  compare 
Peurbach's  recommendation  about  the  multi|)liention  table  with  an 
expression  of  Diesterwog*s.  The  latter  says,  "Tiie  ancient  teachers 
made  the  famous  multiplication  table  the  basis  of  all  arithmetic. 
They  made  it  the  beginning  of  the  study,  printed  it  in  the  primer, 
and  impressed  it  mechanically  upon  the  children's  memories.  Nowa- 
days it  plays  a  more  subordinate  part ;  and  this  single  fact  may  show 
how  far  we  have  left  the  worthy  ancients  behind  us  in  arithmetical 
instruction.  *  *  *  The  multiplication  table,  with  us,  comes 
after  the  addition   and  subtraction  tables,  and  before  the  division 

table ;  that  is  all."t 

The  followinor  observations  will  state  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  methods  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

The  object  of  the  ancient  method  was  to  enable  the  children  to 

•  Cifram  or  Zyphram ;  others  fvyjigxfra  nihili,  or  circiiliiF ;  as  HudaJriclius  Regius,  in 
hit  '^Epitome  Arithnifticct,"  (1536.}  p.  41.  Miximus  Plpnui^lea  (in  the  Uih  century)  hua 
r^i^pa  fbr  nauijht.  Fibonacci,  a  Pisaii.  wrote  in  1'202  a  "•Treatise  on  the  Ah'icus,"  {TractcUut 
de  Abaeo.)  in  which  he  relates  thnf  fiiirmp  his  travels  he  learned  the  iftjian  art  of  arithmetic, 
by  which  with  fen  figures  all  luinibenj  can  be  written.  {Cum  hig  '  '  '  Jiguris,  et  cum 
•igno  O.  quod  Arnhice  Z'7ihh'um  njypeUatnr.)  (VVIn-W(  II.  1.  190.)  I.ichtenberg  (6,  272)  8oy», 
••Zero  (naught)  is  derived  from  rtjphrn  and  njphfr,  the  Ijifin  and  Enelish  for  naught ;  and 
these  from  the  lltbrew  gepfinr,  to  rnunl."'  Menage  Kjyp,  '•C'A»/re.— The  Spaniards  first  took 
this  woni  from  the  Ar.ib:«.  It  was  Zefrn."  Spanianb  chance  f  Into  h  ;  hence,  Zefrn,  Zehro, 
Zero.     When  did  the  (lerman  ZfTi  r  receive  its  prtsent  nuaning  7 

t  In  the  preface  to  his  ''Handliuch."  Dieblerwegsayn,  however, '  Any  one  desirous  of  multi- 
plying larger  numbers  together  in  his  lieud  must   know  the  mnltiplicailow  \^\i\<i  V?  \v*^w« 
The  inferior  grade  of  computation  muff  be  fac\Uta\v*\  Y»n  v\\\»  ^TtTA  Ti\^nv\%  oi  ^3A\»v^^^*x\'^ 
order  lo  avoid  difflculcics  in  the  higher  grai\e."    T\v\s  a;iTt^«ft  nnWVv  Y<>\x\»r.\i. 
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add,  subtract,  <fec. ;  an  art  of  arithmetic  was  sought,  not  an  under- 
standing of  it,  a  theory  of  it.  As  a  foreman  shows  his  apprentice 
how  to  do  his  work  by  categorical  imperatives,  First  do  this  and  then 
do  that,  without  any  whys  or  wherefores,  just  so  was  arithmetic 
taught,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teaclier  to  communicate 
to  the  scholar  an  understanding  of  the  things  he  did.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  except  skill  in  ojicrating,  which  was  gained  by  much 
practice.  This  mode  of  instruction  was  made  more  natural  by  the 
fact  that  only  written  arithmetic  was  tiught. 

Pestalozzi  and  his  school  opposed  this  method  of  instruction,  and 
called  it  mechanical,  and  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being.  The  child, 
they  said,  must  know  what  he  is  doing;  and  should  not  merely 
perform  operations  without  any  understanding  of  them,  according  to 
the  teacher's  directions.  Understanding  is  the  chief  object;  the 
training  of  the  intellect  as  a  properly  human  discipline,  without  any 
relation  to  future  practical  life.  A  few  of  them  claimed  that,  if  the 
scholar  acquired  nothing  but  this  intelligent  knowledge,  if  it  was  done 
in  the  proper  methodical  way,  his  practical  skill  would  come  of  itself; 
that,  by  the  knowing  about  his  art  in  the  proper  manner,  a  man 
becomes  a  master  of  it.* 

The  ancient  method,  which  kept  the  pupils  at  unwearied  drilling, 
trained  skillful  and  certain  mechanical  laborers.  The  pupils  operated 
according  to  traditional  rules,  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
which  even  the  teachers  themselves  very  likely  did  not  understand, 
any  more  than  the  master-mason,  when  showing  an  apprentice  how 
to  make  a  right  angle  with  a  string  divided  by  two  knots  into  lengths 
of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  cau  also  explain  to  him  the  Pythagorean 
problem. 

But  although  by  this  method  the  scholar  was  excellently  well 
prepared  for  many  c-omputations,  which  he  will  have  occasion  for  in 
practical  hfe,  yet  he  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  help  himself  when- 
ever a  case  shall  come  up  to  which  ho  can  not  apply  his  rule  exactly 
as  he  learned  to  u.«o  it.  This  will  appear  when  he  enters  upon 
Algebra ;  even  in  undertaking  to  use  letters  instead  of  figures  in  his 
much-practiced  Rule  of  Three.  Algebra  requires  every  where  a 
clear,  abstract  knowledge  of  arithmetical  operations  and  relations — ^a 
just  distinguishing  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
which  are  to  be  sought  or  eliminated,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
mode  of  using  these  in  the  most  varying  cases.  But  all  this  will  be 
entirely  wanting  to  the  mere  routinist,  whose  thinking  is  done  by 
traditional  rules  founded  on  experience.     He  would  in  like  manner 

"  An  error  which  they  Bubsfquenlly  perceived  ;   and  aaerword  laborni  at  a  unioo  of 
knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
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find  himself  unprovided  with  an  intelh'gent  method  of  raentid  arith- 
metic, such  as  riequires  independent  work  by  the  scholar ;  for  what 
this  school  called  mental  arithmetic  was  nothing  but  an  inward 
display  of  figures,  and  an  inward  operation  performed  upon  them. 

Three  chief  adversaries  appeared  against  the  ancient  mechanical 
arithmetic,  of  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  two. 

The  first,  namely,  was  Algebra.*  This  represented  special  cases 
in  a  universal  way ;  and  treated  special  procedures  in  arithmetic  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  course  of  the  proceeding — the  law  according 
to  which  the  required  quantities  were  found — was  clearly  expressed. 
Letters  were  everv  where  used  for  numbers — undetermined  numbers; 
for  any  letter  might  stand  for  all  possible  numbei*s.f 

Thus,  in  algebra,  the  understanding  and  investigating  of  universal 
relations  and  laws  appeared  as  opposed  to  mere  computations,  practiced 
according  to  a  rule  not  understood,  and  aiming  only  at  mechanical 
facility. 

In  like  manner  arose  the  true  method  of  mental  arithmetic,  which 
has  become  so  prominent,  especially  in  later  and  the  latest  times,  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  operating  upon  pictures  of  figures  within  the 
mind.  It  was  seen  that  upon  this  intelligent  mental  arithmetic  must 
be  based  a  right  understanding  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  arith- 
metic. This  was,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  mental  method 
obliged  the  pupil  to  perform  many  operations  in  an  order  qijite  differ- 
ent, and  even  entirely  opposed,  to  that  used  in  written  arithmetic. 

The  third  adversary  of  the  old  method  of  arithmetic  was  the  intui- 
tion so  prominently  urged  by  Pestalozzi  and  Lis  school.  While 
algebra  took  the  arithmetical  laws  out  of  concrete  numbers,  and 
established  them  as  ideas,  abstractly,  Pestalozzi,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  for  means  of  that  intuitional  instruction  which  must  precede 
all  reckoning  with  numbers,  and  without  which  that  reckoning  must 
be  without  any  proper  foundation.  As  algebra  developed  itself  out 
of  concrete  arithmetic,  so  was  the  idea  of  number  itself,  again,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  bodily  examination  of  numerable  objects  of  various 
kinds.  **  The  mother,''  says  Pestalozzi,  "  should  put  before  the  child, 
on  the  table,  peas,  pebbles,  chips,  <fec.,  to  count ;  and  should  say,  on 
showing  him  the  pea,  <kc.,  not  *This  is  one,^  but  *This  is  one  pea^ 
<fec."  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  **Wh  'e  the  mother  is  thus  teaching 
the  child  to  recognize  and  name  different  objects,  as  peas,  pebbles, 
<kc.,  as  being  one,  two,  three,  <fec.,  it  follows,  by  the  method  in  which 
she  shows  and  names  them  to  the  child,  that  the  words  one,  two, 
three,  (fee,  remain  always  the  same;  while  the  words  pea,  pebble, 

^ -  —         -  ^     ■  ■     

*  1  nte  this  word,  like  Euler,  Montucta,  Kries.  &c.,  in  its  wider  setit^. 

t  Kilei'  *' Manual  of  Pure  Mathemaiiu^"  (.I«*Hrb»«H  dtr  Rtinen  MoXKtmoXWV^'^.t^ 
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(kc,  always  change,  as  the  nature  of  the  object  changes  which  is  thus 
used ;  and  by  this  permanence  of  the  one,  and  constant  change  of 
the  other,  there  will  be  established  in  the  child's  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  number;  that  is,  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  relations  of 
more  or  fewer,  independently  of  the  objects  which  are  set  before  him 
as  being  more  or  fewer."* 

Thus  far  Pestalozzi  adheres  to  the  method  in  which  arithmetic 
had  always  been  begun,  in  a  manner  strictly  accordant  with  nature. 
Counting  had  been  taught  by  beans,  &c.,  and  especially  on  the 
fingers.  **You  can  count  that  on  your  fingers"  is  an  old 
proverb. 

He  now,  however,  proceeds  further,  to  artificial  school-apparatus 
for  intuition.  He  and  his  fellow- teacher,  Kriisi,  prepared  some  "  intu- 
itional tables  "  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first,  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten  are  separated  by  marks :  a  I  in  the  upper  horizontal  row,  II 
below  it,  and  so  on,  down  to  ten  such  marks  for  ten.  And  175 
pages  were  occupied  with  exercises  to  be  taught  upon  these  marks. 

Tlie  second  intuitional  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  divided 
into  ten  times  ten  small  squares.  The  ten  squares  in  the  upper  hori- 
zontal row  are  not  divided ;  those  in  the  second  are  halved  by  a  per- 
pendicular line ;  those  of  the  third  are  divided  into  thirds  by  two 
such  lines ;  and  so  on,  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  ten  parts  by 
nine  perpendicular  lines. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  properly  followed  by  the  third  in 
the  second  part  of  the  ^^Intuitional  T/ieort/*^  It  is  a  large  square, 
divided  into  ten  rows  of  ten  small  squares.  The  first  of  the  first  hori- 
zontal row  is  undivided,  the  second  halved  by  a  horizontal  line,  the 
third  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  horizontal  lines,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth.  The  ten  squares  of  the  first  perpendicular  row  are  divided 
in  the  same  way  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  other  squares  are 
divided  both  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  (corresponding 
with  a  multiplication  table,)  according  to  Uieir  order,  in  a  pefpen- 
dicular  and  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  the  hundredth  small  square, 
diagonally  opposite  that  which  is  not  divided  at  all,  is  thus  divided 
into  ten  times  the  smaller  squares,  of  which  each  is  a  thousandth  of 
the  large  one. 

The  second  table,  preceding  this,  consists  of  thirty-six  pairs  of 
parallel  lintes,  equal  in  length  but  divided  differently.  The  pair  A 
and  B,  for  instance,  are  divided  by  points  into  six  equal  parts;  but, 
besides  this,  A  is  divided  into  halves  and  B  into  thirds ;  the  former 
into  twice  three-sixths,  and  the  latter  into  three  times  two  sixths. 

•  Pettoloxzi,  preface  to  part  2  of  his  ^'[HtuiliunaJ  Theory  tf  the  Halo/hut  of  Numbtn^** 
(AnseAauungs/chre  der  Zahlcnvn-hdtniti:) 
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For  the  method  of  iisiug  these  intuitional  tables  in  instruction,  I 
refer  to  Pestalozzi's  ^'Elementary  Books^''  and  to  Von  Turk's  "  Letters 
from  Munchen-Buchsee.''^*  I  shall  here  only  oflfer  a  few  observations 
on  them. 

By  means  of  these  tables  it  was  sought  to  elucidate  to  the  children 
the  four  ground  rules,  fractions,  and  the  rule  of  three,  even  algebra- 
ically. In  particular,  every  number  was  considered  as  composed  of 
ones,  and  was  referred  to  ones  as  its  elementary  parts.  And  this  wa^ 
done  not  only  at  first  to  facilitate  a  clear  understanding,  but  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  a  wearisome  extent.  Instead 
of  seven,  "seven  times  one"  was  used;  and  again,  "One  is  the 
seventh  part  of  seven.'*  And  thus  were  composed  so  many  strange, 
wordy  problems;  as  ** Three  times  half  of  two,  and  six  times  the 
seventh  part  of  seven,  arc  how  many  times  the  fourth  part  of 
four  ?  "t  '  • 

Pestalozzi  should  undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  calling  attention, 
by  his  ^''Elementary  Books,''^  to  the  visual  element  of  arithmetic,  which 
had  previously  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  schools.  Since 
that  time,  this  element  has  been  much  used  for  primary  instruction, 
and  as  a  means  of  laying  a  foundation  by  the  use  of  the  senses  for 
subsequent  insight.  But  at  present,  most  of  the  arithmetics  of  the 
Pestalozzian  school  vary  much  from  this  excessive  use  of  the  senses, 
as  is  shown  by  their  books  of  examples. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  the  intuitional  facul- 
ties. Pestalozzi  exceeded  these  in  vaiious  ways;  as  in  the  line 
divided  into  ninety  parts,  and  a  square  divided  into  ninety  rectangles, 
which  wo  find  in  his  ^'Elementary  Books,^^  What  eye  would  dis- 
tinguish, in  his  third  table,  between  the  square  divided  into  nine 
times  ten  rectangles,  and  that  divided  into  ten  times  ten,  next  after  it  ? 

The  necessity  of  actual  intuition  at  the  beginning  of  arithmetic  also 
led  Pestalozzi  into  an  error.  "  When,''  he  says,J  "  we  learn  merely 
by  rote  that  three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  upon  this 
seven  just  as  if  we  actually  knew  that  three  and  four  were  equal  to 
seven,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  inner  truth  of  this  seven  is  not 
in  us ;  for  we  have  not  that  foundation  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
wliich  only  can  make  the  empty  word  a  truth  to  us." 

But  granting  that  I  can  inwardly  see  the  picture  of  the  statement 
that  3-)-4  =  7  in  marks,  peas,  <kc.,  can  I  have  the  same  sort  of  visible 
basis  within  me  when  I  would  add  59  +  76  =  135;  or,  rather, 
3567  +  4739  =  8300?  Are  all  such  operations  as  these  last  then 
destitute  of  intuition  ?  that  is,  are  they  all  actually  empty  words  and 
unintelligent  labor  ? 

•  Pt.  1,  p.  16,  dec  ,  p.  51,  dx,       t  lb.,  p.  53.       ;  **  How  Gertrude  TeoicKft«  1«t  CWXArci^-* 
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These  considerations  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  coiTect  estimate 
and  application  of  the  use  of  intuition.  It  is  intended  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  understanding,  by  representations  which  the  eye  will  easily 
take  in  and  the  mind  will  easily  retain ;  and  to  facilitate  the  compre- 
hension of  numbers  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  afterward 
the  methods  of  operating  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  thus  received. 
If  the  intuitional  powers  have  fulfilled  their  task,  and  if  a  correct 
^Understanding  has  been  attained  in  the  small  matters  at  first  studied, 
the  pupil  may  boldly  proceed  to  greater  numbers — to  numbers  so 
great  that  intuition  can  not  deal  with  them  at  all.  Thus,  the 
scholar's  intuition  on  the  subject  of  fractions  may  carry  him,  for 
instance,  at  furthest,  to  the  subdivision  of  a  line  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  to  their  designation  in  their  various  different  ways,  as 
2X12;  3X8;  4x6;  6x4;  8x3;  and  12x2.  By  means  of 
such  a  line  as  this  a  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  fractions  of  different  denominators;  as,  for  instance,  that  ft=-Jf = 
•}=^=:f  or  that  ii=i,  &c.  But  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  taking 
in  Pestalozzi's  line  subdivided  into  ten  times  ten  portions.  In  this 
case  the  understanding  has  to  assist  the  eye  much  more  than  the  eye 
the  understanding. 

We  have  seen  that  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  always  commenced 
with  visual  intuition,  and  that  Pestalozzi  endeavored  to  erect  this 
natural  proceeding  into  a  method — a  system  which  should  proceed  from 
a  right  beginning  to  a  right  end,  in  a  right  manner.  With  this 
design  he  published  his  ^''Elementary  Books  "  and  Intuitional  Tables. 
And  yet,  the  numerous  and  even  excessive  exercises  upon  these 
tables  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  arithmetic.  After  the 
pupil  had  completed  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  without  even 
knowing  the  Arabic  figures,  these  last  may  be  made  known  to  him 
"  in  the  usual  manner,"*  and  their  value  as  dependent  on  their  places. 
After  this  comes  operations  with  figures. 

But  my  experience  has  been,  that  it  is  precisely  for  the  under- 
standing of  these  operations  that  intuition  is  most  necessary.  The 
tiresome,  inanimate  marks  of  the  Pestalozzian  tables  seem  to  mo 
peculiarly  unsuitable  for  children,  who  rather  require  colored  or 
shining  things,  such  as  will  easily  impress  their  fancy.  And  again,  if 
these  things  are  to  open  the  road  to  operations  with  figures,  they 
must  represent  not  mere  units,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  decimal 
system — the  system  of  Arabic  figures.  I  made  use  of  counters; 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  afiford  much  assi^tance.f 

A  difference  must  be  made  between  numbers  and  figures.    The 

*  TUrk,  101.       t  Se«  Appendix  HI.  on  thii  point 
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same  number  can   be  indicated  by  very  different  6gures;  as,  for 

instance, 

One.  Five.  Ten.  Hundred.  Thousand. 

ail  ^  a 

I  V  X  C  M 

1  6  10  100  1000 

To  comprehend  the  wondrous  and  almost  magic  power  of  the  so- 
called  Arabic  figures,  it  is  only  necessary  to  work  the  same  example 
with  these  and  with  the  Greek  or  Roman  figures.*  The  example  in 
the  note  is  very  simple ;  the  difference  will  appear  more  evidently 
on  trying  even  a  very  moderately  large  example  in  **long  division" 
with  the  Roman  figures.  And  if  there  is  such  a  difference  even  in  the 
elementary  part  of  arithmetic,  how  much  greater  will  it  be  in  more 
complicated  work ! 

In  later  times  this  written  arithmetic,  so  far  from  being  an  object 
of  admiration,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  so  violently  attacked  that 
mental  arithmetic  has  assumed  a  remarkable  predominance  over  it 
A  teacher  wrote  a  little  work,  entitled  ^^Head  of  Thought-Arithmetic  ;  " 
in  which  written  arithmetic  was  almost  synonymous  with  **  mindless 
arithmetic.*'  This  reaction,  however,  was  quite  natural.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  early  times  pupils  were  taught  only  the  opera- 
tions with  figures ;  that  they  only  learned  to  juggle  according  to  the 
rules  given  them,  and  did  not  even  know  how  they  arrived  at  the 
results  of  their  operations.  Schiller  objects  to  certain  authors  that 
**  language  did  their  thinking  and  wrote  their  poetry  for  them."  In 
like  manner  the  wonderful  decimal  system  thought  for  these  scholars, 
if  not  even  for  their  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  at  present  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  by  mental  arithmetic 
this  juggling  business  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  for  cer- 
tainty's sake  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  perform  the  mental  operations 
with  the  help  of  imaginary  figures,  this  being  really  identical  with 
written  arithmetic. 

But  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  latter ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  bow  soon  we  come  to  the  limits  of  mental  arithmetical 
operations  where  we  become  obliged  to  use  figures,  letters,  or  visible 
representatives  of  some  kind.  Many  persons  are  inclined  to  exceed 
these  limits,  even  by  force ;  and  imagine  that  by  the  most  compli- 
cated examples  in  mental  arithmetic  they  can  develop  the  scholar's 
capacity  to  the  utmost  extent     But  a  skillful  mathematician  of 

^  (A)  (B) 

432)864(2       CCCCXXXII)DCCCXXXXXXIV(n 
This  li  but  a  triTial  example  of  the  mafic  of  the  decimal  lyatem ;  lOO/XK)  floriss  an  iMm 
maoj  each  to  ten  men  1   jIim.— 10,000  dorint.    The  fitult  ia  <rax  «mu\l'«l%^«B^«A»^>!^ 
a  igratcm. 
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Berlin  has  asserted,  in  contradiction  to  these,  that  "mental  arith- 
metic is  not  actually  an  exercise  of  the  undei'standing,  because  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  memory  exclusively."  No  one  can  deny  this 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  memory ;  nor  that  those  virtuosos, 
who  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  mental  arithmetic,  are 
usually  of  very  trifling  capacity  in  other  matters. 

The  correct  belief  is  that  of  those  who,  like  Diesterweg  and  Stern, 
have  opposed  not  merely  the  earlier  mechanical  written  arithmetic, 
but  have  also  sought  to  penetrate  the  essential  principles  of  the 
mechanism  of  it,  and  to  make  their  pupils  understand,  so  that  the 
latter  might  make  use  of  written  arithmetic  with  the  same  clear 
comprehension  as  mental  arithmetic. 

It  was  seen  that  the  difference  between  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic consisted  chiefly  in  the  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the 
latter.  But  the  pupil  readily  apprehends  the  briefer  processes  of  the 
latter,  when  explained  to  him  in  full  by  the  teacher.*  For  arith- 
metical instruction  is  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  abbreviations, 
from  the  elements  up  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  with  marks  and 
formulas  invented  by  the  most  penetrating  mathematical  minds.  To 
the  pupil  these  appear  to  be  mere  magic  marks  and  formulas,  until 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  their  production.  In  tho 
higher  grades  df  the  study,  however,  the  pupil  may  be  accustomed  to 
the  purely  mechanical  use  of  many  algebraical  formulas  and  of  loga- 
rithms, in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mechanical  use  of  arithmetical 
figures  used  to  be  taught 

The  question  how  far  arithmetical  instruction  should  be  carried  in 
one  and  another  school,  is  in  some  cases  easy,  and  in  others,  difficult, 
to  answer. 

For  elementary  schools,  Diesterweg  was  right  in  saying,  "  Every 
child  should  here  go  so  far  in  arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  solve  readily 
in  writing  or  mentally  such  problems  as  he  will  meet  in  common 
life/'  In  the  common  schools  there  should  be  no  prominent  eflTorts 
after  isolated  distinction  in  any  department. 

It  is  much  more  diflicult  to  fix  a  limit  for  arithmetical  instruction 
in  the  burgher  schools,  because  these  schools  are  of  very  various 
characters,  according  to  circumstances.  The  general  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  children  who  attend  the  burgher  schools  has  particularly 
great  influence  in  this  respect. 

By  examining  a  large  number  of  school  programmes,  from  various 
parts  of  Germany,  I  have  found  that  at  present  most  of  the  gymnasia 
proceed  to  about  the  same  extent  in  mathematical  instruction. 

The  Prussian  ordinance  on  examinations,  of  1834,  requires  **Thor- 

*  For  an  example  tee  KppewiVxW. 
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oiiglnicss  in  tlii?  llioory  of  the  powers  and  roots  in  progressions,  and 

« 

nlso  in  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometr}',*  phme  and  sohd; 
knowledi^e  of  the  theory  of  combinations  and  the  binomial  theorem ; 
facility  in  managing  equations  of  the  tirst  and  seeond  degree,  and  in 
the  us.^  uf  logarithms;  a  practiced  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry; 
and  especially  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  connection  of  all  the 
pro|xisitions  in  the  whole  system  of  lessons/* 

A  hundred  years  before,  in  a  Prussian  ordinance  of  1735,  no 
methodical  knowledge  was  required,  even  of  gymnasium  graduates.! 

On  the  question  whether  the  gymnasium  course  should  also 
include  conic  sections  and  spherical  trigonomet}^  opinions  differ. 
Only  the  teachers  of  two  gymnasia  declare  for  instruction  in  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  while  others  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
certainly  with  entire  propriety.  Pupils  of  distinguished  mathematical 
talents  should  follow  their  mathematical  course  further,  at  the  uni- 
versity or  at  the  polytechnic  school.J 

There  is  no  study  where  so  urgent  a  warning  is  needed  against  the 
overstimulus  of  the  scholars  as  in  mathematics.  It  is  known  that, 
in  Pestalozzi^s  institution,  Schmidts  influence  caused  this  department 
to  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  pushed  every  thing  else  into 
the  background.  The  children  were  also  experimented  on ;  and  were 
encouraged  to  exercise  exhibitions  of  arithmetical  skill,  in  the.  same 
manner  as  injudicious  gymnastic  instructors  quite  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  art,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  rope-dancing,  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  their  own  skill  in  the  skill  of  their  scholars.  To 
teach  the  infinitesimal  calculus  in  a  gymnasium  is  a  similar  excess. 

No  teacher  should  ever  seek,  by  excessive  stimulation,  to  spur  ou 
his  pupils  to  an  unnatural  point  of  attainment,  which  most  of  them 
can  never  reach.  If  a  few  of  tiiem  reach  the  desired  summit,  they 
usually  retain  their  place  on  the  peak  of  their  intellectual  Mont  Blano 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  by  the  most  violent  exertions.  When 
the  teacher  ceases  his  efforts,  or  they  leave  school,  they  throw  aside 
the  study  in  disgust;  and,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  nature,  the 
excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  be 
contented  and  pleased,  if  his  pupils  attain  to  some  little  excess  of 
knowledge,  doing  so  under  healthy  natural  incentives,  not  too  great 

*  The  ordinance  of  1812  preiicribed  the  find  six  and  the  eleveoth  and  tweUUi  books  of 
Euclid. 

*  See  Prof.  Lenfz.  in  the  ** Annual  Report  on  the  Royal  FrtdericCoUege^  at  Klfniggberg^" 
{Jiihrfitbrricht  i'btr  dot  Konigl.  Priedrieht'KoUegiwn^  in  KVnigtberg.)  1837. 

;  The  mmliematical  inMructiou  at  the  schoola  of  arts  and  trades,  and  polytechnic  schools, 
i:i  nieuni  to  drtermine  Ihe  future  practical  ability  in  mathematics;  that  in  the  gymnasia, 
rather  the  formal  knowled|te  of  it.    The  former,  therefore,  requires  a  higher  degree  of  skill  In 
the  pupil,  which  also  mu4t  be  based  upon  a  scientific  knowledge.    Uvcv>^a0i^Ki\>:v«^^^^'<^3ffa»» 
of  the  study  to  develop  it. 
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for  their  faculties ;  if  they  gain  an  entirely  clear  undei-standing  and 
entire  facility  in  the  study  up  to  this  point.  What  had  been  thus 
acquired  is  not  easily  forgotten  after  the  school-years;  and,  even  if 
he  goes  no  further  with  that  study,  he  will  always  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge,  which,  if  his  teacher  was  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious, can  not  easily  fail  him. 

I  can  not  resist  quoting  a  case  given  by  Diesterweg,  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  said  about  excessive  stimulation  of  scholai's.  In  speaking 
of  de  Laspe,  principal  of  a  private  institution  at  Wiesbaden,  he  calls 
hlra  a  natural  genius  in  didactics,  who  "accomplishes  extraordinary 
things  by  the  help  of  enthusiasm.  For,"  he  continues,  "is  it  not 
praiseworthy  and  instructive,  even  if  on  other  accounts  to  be  dis- 
approved of,  to  see  girls  of  twelve  occupying  themselves,  with  genuine 
delight,  with  mathematical  constructions,  and,  without  assistance, 
solving  problems  which  any  one  would  admit  to  be  difficult  for  that 
age.  Many  instances,"  Diesterweg  continues,  "  have  occurred  in  de 
Laspe's  school,  to  show  with  what  enthusiasm  an  energetic  teacher  can 
fill  his  scholars.  I  will  relate  one.  High  Mining  Councilor  K.,* 
during  a  visit  to  the  institution,  at  tlie  invitation  of  de  Laspc,  gave 
out  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  geometrical  problem.  All,  great  and 
small,  teachers  and  scholars,  went  to  work  on  it.  No  one  discovered 
the  solution.  Thus  passed  the  first  day.  On  the  next,  all  went 
early  to  work  on  it  again,  but  in  vain.  De  Lasp6  endeavored  to 
renew  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  but  no  one  found  out  the  solu- 
tion. A  dull  feeling  of  weariness  and  despair  came  over  the  whole 
institution.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  honor 
of  the  institution  seemed  to  be  at  stake ;  de  Lasp^  worked,  and  begun 
and  ended  his  efforts  in  bad  humor.  On  the  fourteenth  day  be  held 
an  evening  devotional  exercise  for  encouragement,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  and  the  members  of  his  institution  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  What  was  the  result?  At  about  three  in 
the  morning,  a  boy,  in  his  night-clothes,  ran  to  de  Lasp6^s  bedside ;  he 
had  discovered  it.  De  Lasp6  sprang  up  and  struck  a  light ;  the  boy 
went  through  his  operation.  It  was  right  I  The  whole  house  was 
called  together  on  the  instant,  and  the  triumph  made  known.  De 
Lasp^  was  a  pedagogical  genius."     So  far  Diesterweg. 

But  does  de  Laspe,  according  to  this  account,  really  deserve  the 
name  of  a  pedagogical  genius  ?  Does  a  teacher  deserve  that  name, 
who  inspires  girls  of  twelve  with  a  truly  unnatural  passion  for  mathe- 
matics ?  a  man  who,  when  his  whole  institution  has  fallen  into  a  dull 
weariness  and  despair  because  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  in  it  can 
Bohe  a  problem  which  a  stranger  has  happened  to  propose  to  them, 

*  Xiwner.    Sec  "H.  Petlotrast,"  by  Jl.  D.,  (,K.  \>\«iti«rM«iA^^.^ 
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makes  tliis  fbolisli  despair  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  God  at  an 
evening-prayer  ?  And  do  not  the  question,  "  What  was  the  result  ?  " 
and  the  answer,  that  a  boy  discovered  the  solution — do  not  these 
constitute  a  pietistical  statement  of  a  providential  answer  to  prayer? 
The  "  honor  of  the  institution,  which  seemed  at  stake,"  is  rescued,  it 
is  true;  but  what  honor?  So  far  as  this  story  goes,  I  can  see  in  de 
Laspe  only  a  restless  pedagogical  zealot,*  who  urges  liis  puj^ils  to  an 
unnatural  mental  over-exertion,  by  especial  use  of  the  spur  of  vanity ; 
who  makes  fanatics  of  them.  No  more  monitory  warning  could  bo 
given  of  an  over-excitement  calculated  to  destroy  all  childlike  char- 
acter. Let  the  reader  only  transplant  himself  in  imagination  iiito  the 
despairing,  brooding,  and  study — the  abominable  fourteen  days'  rest- 
lessness and  excitement — of  these  teachers  and  poor  children,  thus 
hunted  to  the  death,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  vanity. 

All  this  seeking  ended  at  last  in  the  Eureka  of  a  boy.  But  the 
efforts  made  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  together  show  clearly  how 
the  inventive  method  ought  never  to  be  abused;  or,  rather,  they 
show  no  particular  method  was  used  here  at  all.  The  teacher  of  a 
science  or  art  ought  to  know,  and  be  able  to  do,  what  his  pupils  are 
placed  under  his  care  to  learn ;  how  otherwise  could  he  teach  them  ? 
No  blind  man  is  calculated  to  be  a  guide. 

Diesterweg  visited  de  Laspo  in  1817,  and  accompanied  him  and 
his  pupils  in  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Johannisberg  in  the  Rhein- 
gau.  In  passing  through  that  region,  whose  beauty,  famous  from 
ancient  times,  has  attracted  to  it  such  a  multitude  of  travelers,  to  view 
the  mighty  stream,  its  vineyards  and  peaceful  towns,  with  the  wooded 
mountain  in  the  background,  the  reader  will  fancy  how  delighted 
teachers  and  scholars  must  have  been.  But  he  will  deceive 
himself. 

They  had  to  take  much  more  care  not  to  get  lost  while  they  were 
at  work  upon  some  lessons  that  required  their  whole  attention.  Dies- 
terweg relates  in  particular  the  following:  "In  walking,  algebraic 
problems  were  given  out  and  solved,  for  several  hours  at  a  time ; ' 
scholars  as  well  as  teachers  proposing  them.  At  evening,  at  the 
inn,  after  supper,  they  *  made  language,*  to  use  the  technical  term ; 
that  is,  de  Lasp6  discussed  the  laws  of  language  with  the  puj;ils  for 
several  hours,  no  one  showin<j  fatijjuo  or  weariness.  What  would 
our  boys  say  to  this  ?  I  must  publicly  confess  that  I  never  saw  any 
where  so  much  enjoyment,  so  much  pleasure  in  independent  thinking 
and  investiijation." 

Such  "enjoyment'*  reminds  me  of  the  Dance  of  Death  at  Basle. 

•  I  judge  only  by  Uiis  story,  for  I  know  uollui\i  (unYi«t  o^  ^^\a»^^  %>affl«N«.wV  \^  Vsv«A.  xav 
opiniou. 
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NOTE. 

CouNTERfl  IN  ELKMENTAnr  ARITHMETIC.— I  iisod  whito  and  yellow  countere,  of 
different  8izc8.  The  smallest  white  ones  were  units,  larger  ones  tens,  and  still 
lai^rer  onca  hundreds.  To  these  I  added  four  yellow  sizes;  the  smallest  for 
thousands,  and  larger  ones  for  ten  thousands,  hundred  thousands,  and  millions. 
I  did  not  immediately  go  any  further.*  The  units  served  nil  the  purposes  for 
which  beans,  marks,  &c.,  have  been  used ;  as,  practice  in  counting,  division  into 
equal  and  unequal  parts,  &c. 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic,  I  found  the  following  use  of  counters  very  con- 
venient. The  children  of  from  six  to  eight  years  old  usually  knew  as  much  about 
money  as  that,  for  instance,  four  pfennigs  made  a  krenzer,  and  six  kreuzcrs  a 
Fechser.  I  took  advantage  of  this  actual  experience  of  theirs  to  base  my  instnic- 
tions.  AfVer  they  had  learned  sufficiently  well  to  count  with  tlie  unit  counters,  I 
said,  "  Just  as  the  large  sechser  is  worth  six  little  kreuzcrs,  so  is  one  larger  counter 
worth  ten  small  ones ;  so  we  will  call  the  large  one  a  ten.  Then  I  put  with  the 
t«n  nine  more  ones,  successively,  and  so  taught  them  to  count  from  ten  to  nine- 
teen ;  then  I  added  a  tenth  one,  and  changed  the  ten  ones  for  a  second  ten,  and 
called  the  two  tens  twenty.  In  the  same  way  I  went  on  to  ten  tens.  Now,  just 
as  ten  ones  is  a  ten,  so  are  ten  tens  a  hundred ;  wliich  is  again  represented  by  a 
larger  counter.  On  these  exercises  there  may  be  constant  exercises ;  such  as,  IIow 
many  ones  in  two,  three,  Ac,  tens ?  How  many  ones,  or  tens,  in  one  hundred! 
Then  count  out  ten  times  ten  ones,  and  then  substitute  ten  tens,  to  the  same 
value. 

By  using  the  counters  on  the  table,  the  writing  and  reading  of  figures  will  bo 
easily  learned.  It  must  only  be  remembered  that  the  ones  stand  in  the  first  place 
to  the  right,  the  tens  next,  &c.  Then  two  ones  may  be  laid  down,  then  three 
tens,  then  a  hundred,  and  lastly,  at  the  extreme  left,  a  thousand.  Then  the  pupils 
may  be  taught  to  read  them  otf,  thus: — Two;  thirty;  thirty-two  ;  one  hundred; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  one  thousand;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two. 

Writing  the  figures  connects  itself  very  naturally  with  these  exercises.  Sup- 
posing the  children  can  write  the  Arabic  figures,  they  may  be  told  that  they  must 
be  written  exactly  as  the  counters  lie  on  the  table ;  that  the  first  figure  to  the  right 
represents  ones,  just  as  the  first  counters  to  the  right  do ;  the  next  tens,  &c.  The 
figures  should  at  first  be  written  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  at  first  ex- 
plained ;  beginning  with  the  units.t 

It  can  now  easily  be  made  clear  wliat  is  the  use  of  the  cipher  in  written  arith- 
metic. Let  the  pupil  first  lay  down  twenty -one  in  counters ;  two  t^jns  and  a  unit. 
But^  ask  him  how  will  he  express  two  tens  and  no  unit  i  There  must  be  a  sign  to 
f»how  that  there  is  no  unit.  I  took,  for  this  purpose,  small  round  white  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  which  I  put  wherever  there  was  no  figure,  whether  in  the  place  of 
unite,  tens,  hundreds,  &o.  If  it  bo  required  to  lay  down  302,  the  child  placed 
two  ones,  a  cipher  for  no  tens,  and  three  hundreds. 

The  orderly  pl.icing  of  the  counters,  the  reading  off  of  the  number,  and  the 
"writing  of  it  should  proceed  together.  If  there  arc  several  pupils,  there  may  bo 
a  division  of  labor;  some  laying  down  counters  and  otliers  writing,  and  then  each 
reading  off  the  work  of  the  other. 

In  this  way  tlic  children  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system,  and  of 
the  profound  wisdom  with  which  the  ancient  Hindoos  arranged  their  figures  by 
it.J    But  the  counters  can  be  further  used  in  explaining  the  ground-rules,  espc- 

*  It  wuuld  be  well  to  have  1,  10,  lOJ,  1000  printed  on  the  counters;  and  on  the  other  side  I, 
X,  C.  M.  according  to  iheir  value. 

t  The  Koman  letters  on  the  counters  can  be  easily  used  so  as  to  show  the  value  of  a  figure, 
ime.  for  instance,  in  different  places. 
fit  was  not  the  Arobr,  but  the  Hludooa^M  vsui  aXTtud^  «l«X«d— ^\vQ\vci%\i\!tti  v.Vv«  decimal 
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cially  addition  and  multiplication,  Under  the  colnmna  of  connters  lay  a  rule,  for 
the  line,  under  which  to  place  the  sum.  If  the  units  add  up  to  12,  change  ten  of 
them  for  a  ten,  put  it  with  the  column  of  tens,  and  put  the  remainder  of  2  under 
the  units,  and  so  on.  When  with  the  aid  of  the  counters  the  children  have 
learned  to  count,  the  decimal  system,  writing  and  reading  figures,  and  a  more  or 
less  clear  knowledge  of  the  four  ground-rules,  the  counters  should  be  gradually 
disused.*    They  might  be  afterward  used  again  in  explaining  decimal  fractions. 

Explanation  of  thb  UsrAL  Abbreviated  Processes  in  WRrrrEN  Abithmbtio. — 
I  will  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  what  Is  said  in  the  text  of  the  means  by  which 
our  teachcp  may  endeavor  to  explain  written  multiplication  and  division.  For 
instance,  the  example  in  multiplication,  SxH^oC,  may  be  worked  in  three  differ- 
ent ways,  as  follows : — 

a.  h.  c, 

11366(6  11856(6  11856(6 


68136                                       86  60000 

800  6000 

1800  1800 

6000  800 

60000  86 


68136  68136 

The  first,  a.,  is  the  common  abbreviated  form;  b.  and  e.  give  the  solution  at 
length,  as  it  ought  to  and  must  be  worked,  before  the  abbreviated  mode.  For  the 
solution  of  f.,  we  will  Kuppose  a  case.  Six  brothers  inherit  each  11356  florins, 
What  is  the  entire  sura  ?  The  multiplicand  consists  of  one  ten  thousand,  one 
thousand,  &c.,  down  to  six  units.  Each  heir  will  have  one  ten  thousand,  in  all 
sixty  thousand ;  also  one  thousand,  in  all  six  thousand ;  and  so  on ;  lastly,  each 
will  receive  six  units,  in  all  thirty-six.  Add  these  products  together,  and  you 
will  have  GSl.*?*).  The  example  b.  is  entirely  similar  to  example  <•.,  except  that 
here  the  multiplication  begins  with  the  units,  as  in  the  abbreviated  mode.  The 
latter  will  become  clear  by  comparison  with  b.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
abbreviation  consists  in  this :  that  the  product  of  each  separate  place  is  not  written 
down  in  full ;  but  that,  when  for  instance  tlie  product  of  the  ones  furnishes  tens, 
they  are  kej^t  in  mind  and  added  to  the  product  of  the  tens,  &c. ;  so  that  the  ad- 
ditions in  example  b.  are  performed  in  the  mind.  Thus,  6X6=36=3  tens  and  6 
units,  which  last  are  put  in  the  units'  place  in  the  product.  Then,  6X5  tens =80 
tens,  which  with  3  tens  from  the  first  product  makes  33  tens,  or  3  hundred  and 
three  ones,  which  remainder  put  in  the  tens*  place  in  the  product;  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  can  thus  be  shown  that  the  abbreviated  operation  in  example  a.  must 
begin  from  the  lowest  place,  so  that  the  overplus  from  each  place  may  be  carried 
to  a  higher. 

fystem  and  the  wrongly  namrd  Arabic  figures.    What  other  mathematical  discovery  can  be 
compared  with  this?    See  VVhewell,  /  ,  191. 

*  In  the  arithmetic9  of  Diesterweg,  Stern,  dec,  other  modes  of  making  numbers  visible  are 
used.  As  to  counters,  the  queblion  is,  whether  they  can  be  used  in  schools  for  a  large  num« 
ber  of  pupils  Herr  Ebergberger.  of  the  Alforf  Seminary,  advises  to  fit  up  a  large  blackboard 
with  parallel  hori/.onial  ledges  or  gutters  of  tin,  iu  which  large  counters  may  be  set  up,  aa 
letters,  &c.,  aro  set  up  in  using  the  board  to  teach  reading,  6cc.  Dr.  Mager  remarks,  in  his 
treatise  '*0/i  the  Method  in  Mathematics,"  {Ueber  die  Method  der  Mathfmatik,)  that  he  has 
used  counters  in  i»'aching.  He  says,  (p.  xviii.,)  "The  second  stage  brings  in  the  decimal  syt* 
tern,  first  with  counters  and  then  with  figures.  The  smallest  counters  represent  units,  a  larg* 
er  size  tens,  the  largest  hundreds.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the  cliildren  can  use  the  count- 
ers to  add,  multiply,  subtract,  and  divide.  When  they  can  work  both  with  counters  and  mea- 
tally,  nothing  is  rasier  than  to  work  the  same  problems  in  fi(piT«a\  V\vt  %tt.»x«t  wi\ics«ck\«iR% 
of  the  written  method  induces  the  children  to  Veaxu  \\,  ^yx\c\L\^  .^^ 
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If  the  abbreviated  mode  of  multiplication  has  been  mechanically  learned,  still 
more  has  the  abbreviated  mode  of  dividing  ^^  over  the  line.'*  In  this,  great  heaps 
of  figures  are  carefully  piled  up  together,  and  a  mistake  in  the  construction 
would  cause  an  error.  Take,  for  example,  7SGO-r-12=6o5.  The  work  is  done 
thus :  write  the  dividend  and  the  line  at  the  right  hand ;  write  the  divi- 
sor, 12,  under  78 ;  ask  not  how  many  twelves  in  78,  but  how  many  ones 
in  seven.  Try  with  seven  times;  7X12=84,  it  does  not  go;  then  with  6;  it 
will  go ;  write  6  at  the  right  of  the  line ;  six  times  one  from  seven  leaves  one, 
which  write  over  the  seven ;  then  say,  twice  6  is  12,  fh)m  18  leaves  6,  which  place 
over  the  8.  Now  make  another  divisor  by  writing  1  under  2,  and  another  2  next 
the  2,  under  6,  and  make  66  the  next  dividend.  Then,  1  in  6  5  times  ^write  5  at 
the  right  of  the  6  in  the  quotient ;  5  times  1  from  6  leaves  1,  which  write  over  the 
upper  6;  then,  twice  5  is  10,  from  16  leaves  6.  Then  remove  the  divisor  along 
again ;  and  say,  1  in  6  5  times,  5  from  6  leaves  1,  twioe  5  is  10,  10  fh>m  10  leaves 
nothing ;  and  set  the  second  5  at  the  right  hand  in  the  quotient.  As  the  numbers 
are  used,  they  are  struck  out.  There  is  not  the  least  effort  to  imderstand  the 
work.  When  it  is  completed  it  is  proved  by  multiplication ;  and,  if  wrong,  there 
is  no  intelligent  endeavor  to  find  the  error,  but  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated. 


X.   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

(TniMUted  from  Raamer'i  ^History  of  Pedafogy,"  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


Physical  Education  includes, 

1.  Care  of  the  health. 

2.  Inuring  to  endurance  and  want. 

3.  Training  in  doing;  in  bodily  activity.     Gymnastics.* 

4.  Training  of  the  senses,  especially  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

I.    CARE    OF   THE    HEALTH.f 

The  realists  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  care  of  the  health ; 
such  as  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

At  a  later  period,  Ilufeland's  *^Art  of  Preserving  Life "  has  had 
much  reputation.  Much  of  what  he  says  relates  to  people  whose 
nerves  are  disordered  by  overexertion,  and  is  useful  for  the  recovery 
of  such. 

Care  of  health  includes,  first,  diet.  The  most  harmful  food  had 
become  even  customary  among  us,  old  and  young ;  and  it  was  at  a 
late  date  that  we  began  to  examine  the  operation  even  of  the  most 
usual  articles  of  diet.  The  temperance  societies,  for  instance,  have 
come  out  all  at  once  against  brandy,  and  its  numerous  family.  All 
such  measures  have  influenced  the  diet  of  the  young,  but  have  not 
had  a  thorough  operation  on  it.  Who  does  not  know  how  many 
parents  now  give  their  young  children  coffee  every  day ;  and  how 
extensively  the  children  drink  tea. 

Warnings  enough  can  not  be  gK-en  against  the  frequenting  of  the 
stomach-destroying  confectionery -shops.J  Another  fact  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  sight  of  even  boys  walking  about  with  tobacco-pipes  and 
cigare  in  their  mouths.g 

Clothivg. — Rousseau,  and  the  Philanthropinists,  his  followers,  were 
the  fii*st   who   declared   war  against  unsuitable  modes  of  clothing 

*  Bacon,  in  a  section  on  Athletics,  says,  "  Endurance,  both  of  active  exertion  and  of  sufTer- 
fng.  Con>tituents  of  active  exertion,  strength,  and  quickness;  enduring  suffering  is  either 
patience  under  indigence  or  fortitude  in  pain.-'    (De  Augm.  Scient.,  4, 2,  113.) 

tl  have  already  treated  of  the  education  of  the  youngest  children. 

X  This  evil  increai^es  In  Berlin,  every  year.  In  the  lime  of  the  Turning  societies,  therefore, 
they  and  the  cake- bakers  were  utterly  at  variance. 

i  And  have  any  good  results  followed  from  the  efforts  of  the  health-police  against  the  sale 
of  opium-cigars,  for  instance,  which  were  openly  vended  at  the  FraukfoxV  ^"ivc  \  '^^^ti^Nsi^S^ 
people  who  learn  to  love  that  poison ! 
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children*  The  Turners  introduced  an  appropriate,  convenient^ 
and  healthful  costume;  and  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  op- 
pose the  foolish  vanity  of  a  change  of  fashions.  I  sliall  say  noth- 
ing at  all  of  the  fashions  as  prevailing  among  women.  To  appear 
new  is  always  the  thing  sought  after,  even  if  a  new  mon- 
strosity is  the  result.  The  sense  of  beauty  seldom  betrays,  but 
yet  we  have  seen  the  hoop-petticoat  and  the  French  rococo  style 
reappear. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  make  children  sleep  in  deep,  stupifying 
feather-beds,  and  in  unventilated  chambers? 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  says  the  old  proverb.  Excessive 
mental  labor  is  harmful  to  all,  especially  by  night,  and  is  utterly 
destructive  to  the  young,  and  most  of  all  when  drowsiness  is  kept 
away  by  coffee,  &c.  Such  a  course  results  in  a  truly  horrible  condi- 
tion of  ovei-stimulatiou,  in  which  even  a  healthy  pei-son  completely 
loses  control  over  himself.  ' 

The  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  do  those  desecrate 
that  temple,  whose  god  is  their  belly !  And  it  is  most  fearfully  defiled 
and  destroyed  by  the  withering  secret  sins  which  have  made  such 
fearful  progress  amongst  our  youth.  But  our  educators  do  little  to 
avert  the  evil — they  rather  pour  oil  upon  the  fire.  When,  to  the 
influence  of  stimulating  drinks,  excessive  eating,  hot  feather-beds,  we 
add  that  of  provocative  dances,  plays,  and  romances,  and  of  those 
indecent  pictures  which  make  such  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  young,  and  destructively  stimulate  and  entice  during  waking  and 
sleep,  who  can  wonder  that  such  sins  gain  influence  over  our  youth, 
and  destroy  them,  soul  and  body  ?  Do  we  make  serious  efforts  to  pre- 
vent these  influences  ?  Do  we  not  rather  behold  them  with  indiffer- 
ence; arranging  the  dances  ourselves,  taking  the  children  to  the 
theatei-s  when  Kotzebue's  and  otl^r  loose  pieces  are  acted  ?  Is  it 
not  so?  And  does  not  all  the  world  cry  out.  Pietism  !  if  any  one 
says  a  word  against  this  destruction  of  souls? 

But  the  question  has  been  asked,  almost  despairingly,  by  many, 
How  are  these  secret  sins  to  be  prevented?  First,  by  not  giving 
them  any  assistance  by  making  the  young  more  susceptible  to  them, 
by  rendering  them  morally  and  physically  weak  and  corrupt  And, 
second,  by  positive  discipline  and  strengthening  of  the  body.  '  The 
best  protection  of  all,  however^  is  an  education  in  the  fear  of  God ;  a 
means  which  may  avail  even  when  the  destruction  has  gained  a 
footing.  Those  who  are  corrupted  in  this  way  must  be  managed 
according  to  their  peculiarities.  To  shameless  cowards  the  truth 
should  be  told,  that  their  habit  is  suicide ;  and  that,  if  they  go  on  in 

*  Bee  the  chupttr  on  him. 
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it,  they  have  already  lived  most  of  their  days.  The  sight  of  any  one 
who  has  become  idiotic  by  onanism  produces  a  powerful  effect  on 
boys.  There  are  also,  however,  cases  where  it  is  better  to  encourage, 
and  to  give  assurances  that,  upon  a  cessation  of  the  habit,  the  body 
will  become  strong  again,  though  on  that  condition  only. 

Lying  goes  Jiand  in  hand  with  this  devilish  secret  vice ;  and  bodily 
and  mental  filth,  and  atrophy. 

Lorinser's  article  **0n  the  protection  of  health  in  the  schools''* 
directed  the  eyes  of  educators  to  the  startling  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils  in  our  gymnasia.  It  was  asked.  What  are  the  universal 
sources  of  the  destructive  physical  condition  of  the  schools,  that  make 
their  pupils  die  faster  than  other  German  youth  ?  Lorinser  answered, 
The  evil  is  based  in  the  number  of  studies,  the  hours  of  instruction, 
and  the  home  labor. 

The  number  of  studies,  especially  since  real  studies  have  made  way 
into  the  gymnasia,  has  increased  since  that  time.  Still,  several  Prus- 
sian gymnjisium  programmes  indicate  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  was  as  great  formerly  as  now ;  because  as  much  time  was 
devoted  to  their  fewer  studies  as  to  our  more  numerous  ones.  Thus 
the  reason  of  the  evil  should  not  be  found  in  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction,  unless  wo  answer  that  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  are 
less  capable  of  study  than  they  were  then.  Nor  should  the  number 
of  studies  be  blamed,  without  further  examination;  for  fewness  of 
studies  has  its  evils  too.  Katich  tiiught  *'Only  one  thing  at  once. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  understanding  than  to  teach  many 
things  at  the  same  time;  it  is  like  cooking  pap,  soup,  meat,  milk,  and 
fish  all  in  the  same  kettle,  at  once.  But  one  thing  should  be  taken 
up  in  order  after  another ;  and  only  when  one  has  been  properly 
attended  to  should  another  be  entered  upon.  A  single  author  should 
be  selected  for  each  language,  from  whom  it  should  be  learned. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  it  were  quite  swallowed 
down,  another  may  be  read.  Nothing  new  should  be  taken  up  until 
what  went  before  is  understood  quite  thoroughly,  and  to  entire  suffi- 
ciency." 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked, 

"Is  this  really  according  to  the  *  course  of  nature?'  Would  it  be 
natural  to  eat  broth  alone,  or  fish  alone,  for  eight  months  together, 
and  even  longer,  as  Ratich's  pupils  studied  Terence  ?  Is  not  a  variety 
of  reading  matter,  as  in  Jacobs'  excellent  readers,  much  more  suitable 
to  it?     Just  as  we  never  eat  one  thing  alone,  but  bread  with  meat, 

•This  appoared,  in   1S36,  in  the  *^ Berlin   Medical    Gaxttte^'^   {Berliner  Medieinisehea 
Zeitung.) 
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for  example,  it  should  be  tlie  care  of  the  teacher  not  to  clog  his  pupils 
with  one  thing  forever.  And,  as  the  skillful  host  tries  to  furnish 
dishes  which  are  suitable  to  each  other,  and  which  hj  their  very  con- 
nection shall  conduce  alike  to  good  flavor  and  good  digestion,  so  should 
the  skillful  pedagogue  teach  the  same  pupils,  during  the  same  term, 
various  things,  such  as  will  serve  to  complete  each  other,  and  by 
whose  alternation  the  pupil  shall  remain  fresh,  not  satiated,  but  men- 
tally nourished  in  a  healthy  way." 

A  judicious  interchange  of  studies  would  be  favored  even  by  Lor- 
inser ;  but  an  injudicious  one — consisting  merely  in  a  restless  changing 
from  one  thing  to  another,  without  ever  asking  whether  all  these 
single  studies  will  harmonize  together,  and  become  one  complete 
whole  in  the  boy's  mind — such  an  interchange  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
need  to  discuss  at  all.  On  that  point  I  agree  wholly  with  Lorinser's 
complaints. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  bad  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  seems  to  lie  less  in  the  multitude  than  in  the  ill- 
contrived  method  of  the  doing  of  the  school-work.  Many  things 
are  forced  upon  the  pupils  which  they  do  not  like;  especially  a  chilly, 
abstract  method  of  studying  language,  and  an  unnatural,  over-stimu- 
lated mode  of  mathematical  study  and  production.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  at  the  gymnasium  merely ;  the  evil  is  still  greater  in  the  lower 
schools.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  are  kept  away  from 
what  is  appropriate  for  them,  and  from  what  they  enjoy.  Such  a 
perverted  method  of  mental  stimulation  and  over-stimulation  must 
necessarily  destroy  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

The  case  requires  particular  attention  where  each  teacher  in  a 
school  is  attentive  to  his  own  department  only,  and  makes  such 
requirements  upon  the  scholars  as  if  they  were  under  his  instruction 
only,  and  had  no  other  work  to  do.  Thus,  when  tlie  historical  teacher 
requires  of  them  fo  learn  the  most  trifling  things,  such  as  innumerable 
dates;  the  geographical  teacher,  the  smallest  towns  and  rivers,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  unimportant  cities;  the  French  teacher, 
the  six  first  books  of  ^^Tclemaque  ;"  or  the  Latin  teacher,  many  pages 
of  the  "Zoci  Memoriales^^  to  bo  committed  to  memory;  when  the 
mathematical  teacher  spurs  them  forward  to  the  integral  calculus,  <fec. ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  conscientious  scholar  must  indeed  succumb  to  the 
burden  of  "home-labor,"  or  must  quite  give  up  conscientious 
work.* 

*Asan  instance  of  the  unreasonable  conduct  of  many  department-teacherc,  it  may  bt 
mentioned  that,  in  a  certain  well  known  institution,  the  teacher  of  mathematica  set  as  much 
_  home-work  to  the  scholars  to  do  as  all  the  rest  of  the  teachers  together. 
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II.       INCKINO   TO    ENDURANCE   AND   WANT. 

What  lias  already  been  said  indicates  clearly  enough  that  nothing 
is  usually  done  in  this  direction  by  parents;  but  qi^  the  contrary. 
It  is  usual  to  enervate  the  children,  to  seek  to  satisfy  all  their  desires. 
Nor  should  this  astonish,  in  an  age  when  the  most  fleshly  epicurean- 
ism j)revails.  llow  could  strong  self-denial  and  self-command  grow 
out  of  such  an  idle,  pleasure-loving  home-life  ?  These  virtues  are  to 
most  persf»ns  bitterness  and  foil}'.  Woe  to  humanity,  when  nothing 
is  desired  except  mere  undisturbed  animal  enjoyment,  and  when  all 
nobler  aspirations  pass  for  folly ! 

It  is  difficult  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  more  passive  portion 
of  bodily  training.  This  must  be  lived  rather  than  taught  Boys  in 
the  country,  who  run  about  out-doors,  in  the  hottest  as  well  as  in  the 
coldest  weather,  in  rain  and  snow,  become  hardened  against  wind 
and  weather,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  knowing  any  thing  of 
it.  But  if  a  child  grows  up  in  a  great  city,  where  it  is  probably  half 
an  hour's  walk  and  more  to  the  nearest  city -gate,  especial  pains  must 
bo  taken  to  see  that  he  goes  into  the  fresh  air  every  day.  For  this 
reason  gymnastic  establishments  are  an  especial  need  of  large  cities. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  should  become  inured  to  wind  and 
weather  during  the  first  years  of  his  life. 

Journeys  on  foot  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  hardening  and 
privations  of  all  kinds.  Bad  weather,  bad  roads,  miserable  inns,  and 
innumerable  othei*  inconveniences,  annoy  even  the  most  fortunate 
traveler.  But  all  this  will  he  endured,  especially  in  the  company  of 
companions,  not  only  with  patience  but  with  superabundant  delight 
He  who  makes  some  sour  faces  at  rain  and  bad  food  suffers  double. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  steamboats  and  railroads  have  made  such 
a  destruction  of  journeys  on  foot  Such  a  flitting  across  countries  is 
entirely  useless.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  body ;  one  who  goes  in 
one  day,  by  railroad,  from  Manheim  to  Basle,  seems  to  himself  after- 
ward to  have  dreamed  of  an  exhfbition,  where  the  Rhine  and  Neckar, 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Strasburg, 
ikc,  were  all  passed  rapidly  before  his  eyes — all  is  to  him  a  transitory 
cloud-picture. 

In  war,  young  persons  who  have  been  hardened,  who  are  easily 

!<atisfied,  and  not  corrupted  by  luxury,  are  far  superior  to  their  oppo- 

sites.     The  latter  are  quit«  without  self-control,  and  as  if  without 

their  senses  or  courage,  upon  being  summoned  to  turn  out  a  little 

early  in  the  morning,  especially  after  having  a  cold  night  in  the 

open  air. 

ni.    TuaNiNo. 

It  is  well  known  how  highly  the  Qt^^Vb  ^di^afti^  ^xfiCtAsia^^v^^ 
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how  the  Roman  boys  practiced  bodily  exercises  as  a  preparation  for 
war.  We  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  bold  stj-ength  and 
activity  of  the  ;#icient  German  nations,  and  their  ehivalric  renown  in 
the  middle  ages.  As  the  cities  l)ecame  prominent,  the  citizens  were 
not  behind  in  this  respect,  and  there  grew  up  among  them  fencing- 
schools  for  the  mechanics,  privileged  by  the  emperor.* 

That  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  truth  recognized  by  Luther ;  but  which,  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  made  most  prominent  by  those  already 
mentioned  as  realists. 

Luther  says,f  "It  was  right  well  thought  of  and  ordered  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  people  should  exercise  themselves,  atid  learn  some- 
thing useful  and  honorable,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  rioting, 
vice,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  gaming.  Tlierefore  these  please  me 
the  best  of  all — these  two  exercises  and  amusements,  to  wit,  music 
and  tilting,  with  fencing,  wrestling,  <fec. ;  whereof  the  first  drives 
away  care  of  heart  and  melancholy  thought,  and  the  second  gives 
well-proportioned  and  active  limbs  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in  good 
health,  by  jumping,  (fee.  But  the  most  weighty  reason  is  that  people 
may  not  fall  into  drunkenness,  vice,  and  gaming,  as  we  see  them,  sad 
to  say,  in  court  and  in  city,  where  there  is  nothing  except  'Here's  to 
you  !  Drink  out ! '  And  then  they  gamble  away  perhaps  a  hundred 
Horins,  or  more.  Thus  it  goes,  when  men  despise  and  neglect  such 
honorable  exercises  and  tiltings." 

Luther  observes,  very  correctly,  that  an  active,  healthy  man,  skil- 
ful in  his  exercises,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  them,  will  for  that  very 
reason  energetically  withstand  the  loose  and  vicious  life  of  mere 
pleasure-seeking,  while  the  sensual  at  once  give  up  to  it. 

Montaigne,  the  realist  forerunner  of  Rousseau,  blames  those  weak 
parents  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to  keep  their  children  on  simple 
food,  to  see  them  covered  with  swejt  and  dust  from  their  exercises, 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  receiving  a  smart  thrust  in  fencing,  or  a  kick 
from  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  "lie  who  desires,''  he  says,  "to  see 
his  son  a  strong  man,  must  certainly^not  make  him  effeminate  in  his 
youth,  and  must  often  set  aside  the  rules  of  the  physician.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  his  mind  firm ;  his  muscles  must  be  made  firm  too. 
I  know  well  how  my  own  mind  is  tormented  by  its  companionship 
with  so  weak  a  body,  which  depends  so  much,  and  bears  so  heavily, 
upon  it."  J 

Rousseau  says,  "The  body  should  be  strong,  that  it  may  obey 

*  flee  Jahn'«  '*  Turning  ^y^reni,"  ( Turukutftt)  p.  37& 
t  Walch,  XXII ,  2280,  2iSl. 
;£«t;'i,  J,  299-301. 
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the  soul — a  good  servant  should  bo  strong.  The  weaker  the 
body  is,  the  more  it  commands ;  and  the  stronger,  the  more  it  obeys.*  ' 
A  weak  body  weakens  the  soul."  "  If  you  would  develop  the  under- 
standing of  your  pupil,  develop  the  powers  which  his  understanding 
is  to  govern;  incessantly  train  his  body.  Make  him  strong  and 
healthy,  that  you  may  make  him  wise  and  intelligent ;  make  him 
work,  run,  cry  out,  always  busied  about  something;  let  him  be  a 
man  in  strength,  and  then  he  will  be  one  in  reason."f 

We  have  already  seen  how  these  counsels  of  Rousseau  were  followed 
in  the  Dessau  Philanthropinum,  where  they  practiced  gymnastics, 
and  took  pedestrian  journeys  with  the  boys.  Rector  Vietli,  of  Dessau, 
a  man  of  great  skill  in  many  bodily  exercises,  published  an  ^Ency- 
clopedia of  Bodily  Exercises^''  (Encyklopddie  dcr  Leibesubungen.) 

But  the  greatest  attainment  was  made  at  Salzmann^s  institution, 
under  Guts  Muths;  who  wrote  a  work  on  gymnastics,  which  gained  a 
wide  influence.^    It  was  founded  upon  "  Emile?* 

The  chief  principle  of  physical  education  is,  according  to  Guts 
Muths,  "  Train  all  the  powers  of  the  physical  man  to  the  point  of 
utmost  possible  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  body,  as  of  the  teacher 
and  servant  of  the  8oul."§  Gymnastics  is  **  a  system  of  exercises  for 
the  body,  intended  to  perfect  it."J 

Guts  Muths,  with  great  care  and  judgment,  worked  out  this  system 
of  discipline  in  t|i6  fullest  detail ;  and  at  Schnepfenthal  there  was 
serious  earnestness  in  the  department  of  physical  training.  The 
children  played,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  relaxation  fi*om  the  labor  of 
the  school,  but  their  bodily  exercises  were  made  a  necessary  part  of 
their  intellectual  training,  and  an  indispensable  department  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school.^ 

Meicrotto,  the  eminent  Berlin   rector,  erected,  in   1790,  a  roomy 

*  Just  aa  Marcellus  Palingenius  had  iiaid : 

"  Corpus  enim  male  si  raleat,  parere  nequibit 
Prieceptis  animi,  magna  et  prKclara  jubentis." 

1 1  have  «aid  more  about  gymnastics,  aiid  errors  in  **£7int7e,"  In  my  chapter  on  Rous- 
seau, q.  T. 

X'-'Oymncuticitfor  the  YouHg**  {Cfymncutik  f^r  Jugend.)  By  Outs  Muths.  Second  edi« 
(inn.  Vienna,  Doll,  1805.  Prof.  Klumpp  issued  a  third  edition,  with  many  additions.  The 
first  eflition  was  translated  into  Danlsli,  English,  and  French. 

f  Gymn.,  p.  31. 

Illb.p  13. 

T I  shall  hereafter  discuss  Outs  Muths*  instructions  for  the  cultiration  of  the  senses.  In 
1817  he  published  a  woric  on  Turning,  which  set  forth  the  relations  between  Turning  and 
collective  exercises.  Turning  has  no  more  reference  tlian  school  instruction  has  to  any  par* 
ricular  class ;  but  seeks  a  general  development,  equally  beneficial  in  any  condition  of  life. 
Turning  is  to  develop  the  bodily  independence  of  individuals ;  exercising,  to  mske  them 
eflScient  members  of  a  body.  Games,  in  which  a  company  of  Turners  put  forth  free,  graceful, 
genera!  exertions,  are  much  preferable  to  a  stiff  exercise  under  direction  of  a  subaltern. 
Skillful  Turners  can  very  quickly  learn  the  infantry  manual.  It  is  very  good  to  teach  soldleT^ 
Uie  Turners'  exercises ;  but  it  requires  iiMtant  attention  when  lti«  t^axtMX^  Xm^'^  v^  "^^^1 
■oldiera. 
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exercising-place,  in  connection  with  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium, 
including  among  other  things  a  swinging-tree ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  forerunner  of  the  subsequent  Turning  organizations  in 
Berlin.  At  the  repeated  request  of  Meierotto,  King  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  II.  gave  30,000  thalers  (about  $22,500)  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  ground.* 

Fichte,  in  his  orations  to  the  German  nation,  strenuously  recom- 
mended bodily  exercise,  and  cited  Pestalozzi.  He  says,  "Nor  must 
another  subject,  brought  forward  by  Pestalozzi,  be  omitted ;  namely, 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  activity  of  the  pupil — which  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mental,  lie  requires  an  A  B.  C  of  tliis  de- 
partment. His  most  important  observations  on  the  subject  arc  as 
follows:  *  Striking,  carrying,  throwing,  pushing,  drawing,  whirling, 
wrestling,  swinging,  Ac,  are  the  simplest  bodily  exercises.  There  is 
a  natural  order  of  succession  from  the  beginning  of  these  exercises  up 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity,  which  makes  certain  the  hundred  applications  of  striking, 
pushing,  swinging,  and  throwing,  and  gives  certainty  of  hand  and 
foot'  According  to  these  views  all  depends  upon  the  natural  order 
of  study ;  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  begin  blindly  and  arbitrarily  with 
any  exercise  whatever,  and  then  to  assert  that  we  have  a  physical 
education,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had.  In  this  respect  every  thing  is 
yet  to  be  done ;  for  Pestalozzi  did  not  prepare  an  A  B  C  of  this  de- 
partment. But  such  a  one  must  first  be  prepared ;  and,  to  do  it 
properly,  there  is  needed  a  man  equally  at  home  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  and  in  scientific  mechanics ;  who  unites  with  this  knowl- 
edge a  high  grade  of  philosophical  character,  and  who  is  thus  fitted 
to  bring  to  a  condition  of  symmetrical  perfection  the  machine  which 
we  may  consider  the  human  body  as  intended  to  be;  and  so  to 
conduct  every  step  in  the  only  possible  right  course 'as  to  prepare 
and  facilitate  every  subsequent  one,  and  thus  not  only  not  to  endanger 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but 
to  strengthen  and  increase  them,  and  thus  to  develop  this  machine 
from  every  healthy  human  body.  The  indispensableness  of  this  de- 
partment, jn  an  education  professing  to  train  the  entire  man,  and 
claiming  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  a  nation  seeking  to  recover 
and  afterward  to  maintain  its  independence,  needs  no  further  mention 
to  be  perfectly  clear."f  Pestalozzi's  institution  did  not  accomplish 
what  Fichte  expected  of  it  in  respect  to  bodily  exercise ;  but  aracmg 
his  hearers  there  was  one  who  was  perhaps  influenced  by  these  verj 


*  ^AUempt  at  an  Account  qf  Mleierotto't  Life^"  (  Vertueh  ciner  Ltben^betehreibtm^ 
reito^9.)    By  Brunn.    Berlin,  1802.  p.  818,  Ac. 
t  ^'Oration,"  4».,  pp.  171, 17!Z.    "  Weekly  for  Otman  Dev^kpmemt"  iWKhmtckr^fW 
htm/JketMldung.)    Vol.  2,  No.  U. 
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addresses  to  liis  distinguished  labors  for  gymnastics ;  namely,  Freid- 
rich  Friesen.* 

Bodily  exercises  were  commenced  at  Yverdun  in  180*7 ;  and  there 
is  an  account  of  the  mode  pursued,  and  of  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  Pestalozzi's  "  Weeklj/  for  Human 
Development.''^ \  This  account  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  well 
worth  consideration,  and  also  many  errors.  It  is  true  that  the  body 
should  not  be  developed  in  a  partial  manner,  that  is,  not  for  fencing 
or  jumping  alone ;  but  that  the  gymnastics  pursued  should  aim  at  a 
harmonious  total  development  of  the  whole.  The  bodily  ill  condition 
of  manufacturing  operatives  is  also  well  described. J  **  Manufacturing 
labor,"  it  says,  "  is  undermining  the  physical  strength  of  our  people 
still  more  than  all  this.  *  Stand  up  there,  boy,  at  the  carding-tablo ; 
girl,  sit  at  the  cotton  machine,  or  the  embroidering  machine ;  spread 
your  colors  from  morning  to  night,  or  turn  your  wheel,  or  sew,  from 
morning  to  night ;  and  I  will  pay  you  more  than  a  farmer  or  his 
wife  will  earn  with  their  hacking  and  grubbing.'  Thus  have  our  poor 
been  addressed,  for  forty  or  fifty  years ;  but  they  did  not  say.  This 
one-sided  sort  of  occupation  will  make  you  crippled  and  sickly.  They 
did  not  say,  When  the  cotton  manufacture  ceases  to  prosper,  when 
power-looms  are  invented,  when  embroidery  goes  out  of  fashion, 
yoi)  will  be  left  with  your  distorted  hand,  your  weakened  bones,  and 
injured  digestion,  as  unfit  to  learn  any  other  manufacturing  as  to  use 
the  bill  or  the  axe.  You  will  live  out  your  old  age  a  worn-out  and 
hungry  beggar.  You  will  know  nothing  except  what  you  have 
learned,  and  you  have  sacrificed  your  general  strength  of  body  and 
its  cultivation  to  a  one-sided  and  crippling  occupation,  and  to  its 
deceptive  profits.  Examples  of  such  destruction  have  long  been 
before  our  eyes ;  but  white  bread,  bacon,  wine,  brandy,  and  insinua- 
ting manners  make  a  deeper  impression  than  all  these  dangers.  And 
every  thing  that  was  bad,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  drove  the  chil- 
dren, even  down  to  the  youngest,  to  these  carding-tables  and  machines. 
Why  did  these  wretched  people  make  such  sickly  creatures  of  their 
children  ?  It  was  because  they  shared  with  them  the  white  bread,  and 
bacon,  and  wine,  and  brandy  that  they  earned.  In  many  places  the 
miserable  school-rooms  had  already  prepared  the  children  for  the  mis- 
erable factory-rooms.  The  parents  took  them  out  of  the  former  and 
drove  them  into  the  latter,  where  they  would  at  least  earn  them 
something  to  eat  Thus  the  number  of  sickly  people  increased  in 
the  land  to  thousands.    But  now  they  no  longer  receive  their  wages, 

■  —  I        ■■■!_■_  I     Ml  ^m M__| ■■■■^     ^ 

*  See  the  extracts  below,  from  Jthn'e  preftee  to  the  **7Vi»£n|'  S^tem,*' 

t  Not.  3-4,  from  3d  June,  1807,  ooward,  pp.  3D— 87. 

I  lb.,  pp.  i%  50. 
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or  their  white  bread  and  bacon :  but  these  miseries  of  the  land  have 
resulted  in  this ;  that  our  people  and  their  physical  condition,  in  many 
places,  need,  more  than  elsewhere  in  Euroi)e,  the  assistance  of  a 
wise  government,  and  of  the  power  of  the  human  heart,  which 
is  now  reasserting  itself,  against  the  consequences  of  this  man- 
ufacturing 6el6shness,  and  their  depth  of  physical  degradation  and 
weakness." 

But  the  higher  classes  had  become  hardened,  and  had  lost  all  nat- 
ural sensibility  and  sympathy.*  "  But  it  is  not  the  only  evil,"  the 
article  conti«iues,  "  that  innumerable  numbers  of  our  poor  are  fallen 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  look  more  like  ghosts  than  like  men. 
The  consequence  of  these  errors,  as  to  what  we  physically  need  and 
should  be,  have  introduced,  even  into  the  minds  of  our  wealthy  and 
healthy  people,  an  absurdity  and  weakness  which  is  shown  by  singu- 
lar peculiarities.  In  many  places,  if  you  would  be  reckoned  among 
the  honorable  and  respectable  part  of  the  community,  you  must  not, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  take  off  your  coat  and  carry  it  on  a  stick 
or  on  your  arm.  And  your  children  must,  all  summer,  wear  stock- 
ings, and  have  a  cap  on  their  heads ;  must  not  climb  trees,  nor  jump 
over  ditches,  ^c  And,  in  the  same  places,  the  most  unreasonable 
stiffness  of  etiquette  has  arisen  from  these  notions  of  maintaining  re- 
spectability. You  must  not  cut  wood  before  your  door,  even  if  you 
might  escape  a  fever  by  doing  so.  The  physical  degradation,  which 
reached  its  hight  by  means  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  had 
commenced  before,  in  the  age  of  universal  perukes  and  small  swords. 
This  was  the  period  which  laid  the  real  foundation  of  our  physical 
troubles,  in  high  and  low  ranks."  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  popu- 
lar festivals  is  justly  stated  to  have  aided  in  producing  this  unhealthy 
physical  condition.  The  article  say8,f  "  A  new  and  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligent police  interferes  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  young.  The 
national  festivals,  which  expressed  the  powerful  ancient  popular  spirit, 
began  to  be  disused ;  they  were  gradually  driven  away  from  our 
plains,  and  forced  back  among  the  mountains.  And  even  among 
those  bights  they  became  degraded.  They  are  no  longer  an  expres- 
sion of  the  strength  of  the  people,  a  means  of  elevating  and  distin- 
guishing the  strong  men  of  the  land,  or  objects  of  popular  attention 
and  con6dence.  They  sank  down  to  mere  paid  exhibitions  for  stran- 
gers looking  for  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  for  the  rich  who  paid  largely 
for  them.  And  if  we  should  to  day  endeavor  to  renew  them,  without 
renewing  our  people  themselves,  they  would  still  not  have  their  an- 
cient appearance.  Tliey  would  be  unworthy  of  our  ancestors ;  but  for 
uSf  AS  we  are,  satisfying,  entertaining,  and  misleading  to  our  wish." 

*  lb.,  pp.  9),  &\.     ^ \\»..  p.  ^v. 
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*  *  *  "  It  is  such  a  bodily  training  as  the  children  of  our  ancastors 
had  and  enjoyed  that  must  be  given  to  our  children ;  and  the  spirit  of 
their  popular  gymnastics  must  be  raised  up  again.  But  this  is  no 
partial  spirit ;  it  submits  to  no  influence  from  the  popular  festivals. 
On  the  contrary,  these,  if  genuine,  are  only  the  expression  of  the  prev- 
alence of  it.  It  must  be  just  as  universally  active  and  visible  in 
households,  in  schools,  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  in  Sunday  sports,  and 
in  amusements,  as  on  the  Alps,  and  at  the  shepherd*s  festivals.  It 
must  appear  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  respecting  their  corporeal 
necessities,  and  in  their  care  for  them.  The  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  entirely  impossible,  unless  there  is  awakened  in  the  young, 
from  childhood  up,  and  made  universal,  a  lofty,  active,  and  inde- 
pendent sense  of  power ;  and  this  will  inspire  the  child,  of  itself,  to 
all  which  is  desirable  for  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland.^' 

Who  would  not  subscribe  to  these  views  of  Pestalozzi^s  ?  But  who 
can  approve  of  the  method  of  teaching  gymnastics  in  his  institution! 
The  same  article  goes  on  to  say,*  "  The  essence  of  elementary  gym- 
nastics consists  in  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  exercises  for  the  joints, 
by  which  is  learned,  from  step  to  step,  all  that  the  child  can  learn 
with  respect  to  the  structure  and  movements  of  his  body,  and  its  ar- 
ticulations." And  again,f  **  He  can  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  by  means  of  these  questions.  What  motions 
can  I  make  with  each  separate  limb  of  my  body,  and  with  each  sep- 
arate joint  of  it  ?  In  what  directions  can  these  movements  be  made, 
and  in  what  circumstances  and  positions  ?  How  can  the  movements 
of  several  liml)s  and  several  joints  be  combined  together  ?  " 

•Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  was  a  system  of  gymnastics 
for  jointed  dolls  ?  The  objects  of  it  have  joints,  and  nothing  but 
joints ;  and  what  is  sought  is,  to  find  what  their  joints  will  do,  not 
what  their  flexibility  of  body  will  do. 

There  now  follow  some  methodical  exercises ;  not  of  the  body,  but 
of  the  joints.  A,  movements  of  the  joints  of  the  head ;  B,  of  the 
body;  C,  of  the  arms;  D,  of  the  legs.  Each  separate  joint  is  first 
to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  limbs  whose 
joints  have  already  been  exercised.  No  joint  is  omitted;  in  the 
arms,  for  instance,  are  exercised  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist,  and  the 
finger-joints.  Of  the  last  he  says,  "  Here  also  the  connection  and 
separation  of  the  movements  must  receive  special  attention.** 

In  short,  we  find  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  Pestalozzian  school,  as 
in  their  other  educational  departments,  an  unreasonable  share  of  ele- 
raentarizing;  in  the  present  case  even  reaching  an  obvious  degree  of 

♦  lb.,  p.  64.       t  lb.,  V-  ^. 
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caricature,  at  which  an  indifferent  spectator  might  laugh,  but  at  which 
the  weary,  overd rilled  children  would  probably  cry.* 

We  now  come  to  a  man  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  predecessorB 
to  lay  out  a  new  course  for  bodily  exercises,  and  who  did  actually  lay 
out  such  a  course.     This  was  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn. 

In  his  work,  "7%«  Qerman  Turning  System,''^  {Die  Devtsche  Turn- 
kun8t,)\  he  gives  a  history  of  his  undertaking.  This  is  so  peculiar, 
and  so  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  roan,  and  his  useful  labors, 
that  I  shall  give  the  following  extracts  from  it : — 

"  Like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem had  a  small  and  insignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1809  I  went  to  Berlin,  to  see  the  entry  of  the  king.  At  that  cele- 
bration a  star  of  hope  arose  upon  mo ;  and,  after  many  errors  and 
wanderings,  I  became  established  here.  Love  to  my  fatherland,  and 
my  own  inclinations,  now  made  me  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  I  had  oflen 
been  before.  At  about  the  same  time  I  printed  my  ^  German  Na- 
tionality^* {Deutsches  Volksthum.) 

"  During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1810,  a  few  of  my  pupils  began  to 
go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  the  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  became  confirmed.  Their 
number  increased,  and  we  had  various  youthful  sports  and  exercises. 
Thus  we  went  on  until  the  dog-days,  when  the  number  was  very 
large,  but  very  soon  fell  off  again.  But  there  was  left  a  select  num- 
ber, a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  the  winter,  with  whom 
the  first  Turning-ground  was  opened,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the 
Hasenheide. 

"At  the  present  time,  many  exercises  are  practiced  in  company,  in 
open  air,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  under  the  name  of  Turning.  But 
then  the  names  Turning  system.  Turning,  Turner,  Turning-ground,, 
and  the  like,  came  up  all  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  much  excite- 
ment, scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  was  discussed  even  in  the 
French  daily  papers.  And  even  here,  in  our  own  country,  it  was  at 
first  said.  The  ancient  German  ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  fully. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Unfavorable  opinions  sprang  up,  from  time  to 
time,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  They  had  never  any  rea- 
sonable ground,  and  it  was  laughable  to  see  how  they  opposed  with 
words  that  whose  works  were  speaking  so  plainly. 

"  During  the  winter  we  studied  whatever  could  be  got  on  the  sub- 
ject    And  we  reflect  with  gratitude  upon  our  predecessors,  Vieth  and 

*  This  njrgtem  of  gTinmutict  teaches  the  ezerciaing  of  ererj  Joint  of  the  bodj,  jmit  m  the 
('  Book /or  Molhert "  teachei  the  knowledfe  of  them. 

t  Jahn  published  this  work,  in  connection  with  Eiseleo,  at  Berlin,  in  1816.  Its  motto  waa, 
"  Hie  Mrtt  Mte  fasil/  lost,  but  are  only  found  again  with  dlfficuitx,  and  after  a  loof  tine."— > 
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Guts  Muths.  TLe  stronger  and  more  experienced  of  my  pupils, 
among  whom  was  my  present  assistant  and  fellow-laborer,  Ernst  Eise- 
len,  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writings;  and  were  able,  during 
the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  instructors  in  Turning.  Among  those 
who  then  devoted  themselves  especially  to  swinging  exercises,  and 
afterward  assisted  in  the  full  and  artistic  development  of  them,  and 
even  became  thorough  masters  in  them,  were  Pischon  and  Zenker, 
who  fell,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1813,  at  the  Gohrde. 

**In  the  summer  of  1812,  both  the  Turning-ground  and  system  of 
exercises  were  enlarged.  They  became  more  varied,  from  Turning- 
day  to  Turning-day ;  and  were  mutually  developed  by  the  pupils,  in 
their  friendly  contests  of  youthful  emulation.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  com- 
pleted one  or  another  exercise.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Turn- 
ing system  has  shown  great  community  of  spirit,  patriotic  feeling,  per- 
severance, and  self-denial.  Every  extension  or  development  of  it  was 
used  for  the  common  good.  And  such  is  still  the  case.  Professional 
envy,  the  absurd  vice  of  selfishness,  meanness,  and  despair,  can  be 
charged  to  no  Turner.  August  Timer,  the  youngest  brother  of  a 
Turning-group  of  three,  at  that  time  invented  sixty  exercises  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  which  he  afterward  increased  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  While  Thaer  was  taking  care  of  a  sick  brother  in  the  field, 
during  the  war,  the  same  epidemic  carried  him  off,  in  1814,  of  which 
Ills  brother  recovered.  He  had  before  that  time  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Turning-ground  at  Wriezen,  on  the  Oder.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  association  of  Turn- 
ers was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and 
artistic  organization  of  the  Turning  system  in  the  most  useful  and 
generally-applicable  manner.  This  lasted  during  the  whole  of  that 
winter  in  which  the  French  were  frozen  up,  during  their  flight  from 
Moscow.  In  this  association,  the  place  of  manager  was,  according  to 
my  wish,  filled  by  Friedrich  Friesen,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had  devoted 
himself  especially  to  architecture,  natural  science,  the  fine  arts,  and 
education ;  who  had  studied  industriously  under  Fichte,  and  in  old 
German  with  Hagen  ;  but  also,  above  all,  knew  what  the  fatherland 
needed.  lie  was  then  employed  in  the  teachers'  and  educational  in- 
stitution of  Dr.  Plamann,  which,  though  not  of  great  reputation,  has 
educated  able  teachers  for  the  fatherland.  Friesen  was  a  handsome 
man,  in  the  fullness  of  youth  and  beauty,  perfect  in  soul  and  body, 
innocent  and  wise,  and  eloquent  as  a  seer;  a  very  Siegfried,  full  of 
gifts  and  grace,  and  beloved  alike  by  old  and  young ;  a  master  of  iKa 
broadsword — quick,  bold,  firm,  sure,  strou^,  «i\\^  \xw«^'»xvi^^'^^^J^^  "^^^^ 
hand  had  closed  upon  the  \u\l  *,  a  tltow^  sv\\Tvmvtx — ^l<ix  ^Vqtkv  tss^ 
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German  river  was  too  broad  or  angry ;  a  skillful  rider  on  any  kind 
of  saddle ;  and  an  ingenious  practitioner  in  Turning,  which  owes  much 
to  him.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  advocating,  in  his  free  fatherland, 
whatever  his  soul  believed,  lie  fell  by  French  treachery,  in  a  dark 
winter  night,  on  the  Ardennes,  by  the  shot  of  an  assassin.  No  mortal 
blade  would  have  conquered  him  in  battle.  There  was  none  to  love 
him  and  none  to  sorrow  over  him  ;  but  as  Scharnhorst  has  remained 
among  the  old,  so  has  Friesen  among  the  young,  the  greatest  of  all. 

'"On  the  king's  proclamation  of  February  3d,  1813,  all  the  Turners 
capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the  field.  After  long  persuasion,  I 
succeeded,  at  Breslau,  in  inducing  Ernst  Eiselen,  one  of  my  oldest 
pupils,  to  take  charge  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  war. 
Still,  it  was  after  a  hard  conflict  with  himself  that  he  remained  at 
home,  although  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  represented  to  him,  and  his 
own  experience  daily  proved,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  long  previous 
illness,  and  bad  medical  treatment,  the  hardships  of  the  war  must 
necessarily  be  too  much  for  him.  I  myself  accompanied  Eiselen  from 
Breslau  to  Berlin,  at  the  time  when  the  Prussian  army  commenced 
its  march,  and  the  capital  was  already  freed  from  the  French ;  and 
introduced  him  to  the  authorities  and  the  principals  of  schools,  who 
promised  him  all  manner  of  co-operation,  and  who  have  ever  since 
shown  confidence  in  him.  Since  that  time,  Eiselen  has  been  at  tho 
head  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  summers  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  the  intervening  winter,  and  has  conducted  the  exercises  of 
those  who  were  too  young  to  carry  arms. 

"At  the  end  of  July,  1814,  I  returned  to  Berlin,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  the  winter  in  laboring  indus- 
triously for  the  improvement  of  the  Turning-ground.  During  the 
autumn,  I  had  erected  a  climbing-pole,  sixty  feet  high  ;  a  useful  and 
necessary  apparatus  for  climbing,  and,  in  a  level  country,  indispens- 
able for  training  the  eye  to  long  distances.  In  winter,  when  the  vol- 
unteers returned,  bringing  many  Turners  with  them,  the  associated 
discussions  upon  the  Turning  system  were  renewed.  The  exorcises  of 
all  the  summer  were  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  subject  eluci- 
dated by  argument. 

**  On  the  escape  and  return  of  Napoleon,  all  the  Turners  able  to  bear 
arms  volunteered  again  for  the  field ;  only  two  who  had  fought  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at  home,  from  the 
consequences  of  those  campaigns.  The  younger  ones,  who  remained 
behind,  now  took  hold  of  the  work  again,  with  renewed  zeal.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1815,  the  Turning  ground  received 
^*iJJ  further  improvements  and  enlargements. 

^In  the  fuiiowing  autumn  and  eatW  \)5it\.oI  V\tAfcT>\.\\^'\\«xi\w^ftY*- 
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tern  was  again  made  the  subject  of  associated  investigation.  After 
the  subject  had  been  ripely  considered  and  investigated  in  the  Turn- 
ing council,  and  opinions  had  been  compared,  experience  cited,  and 
views  corrected,  a  beginning  was  made  in  collecting  in  one  whole  all 
the  results  of  earlier  and  later  labors  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  sepa- 
rate fragments  and  contributions  relative  to  it;  a  labor  which  has 
lastly  been  revised  by  my  own  pen. 

"  Although  it  was  only  one  architect  who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet 
master,  associates,  pupils,  and  workmen  have  all  labored  faithfully  and 
honestly  upon  the  structure,  and  have  all  contributed  their  shares  to 
it.  These  shares  can  not  now  be  separated  again.  Nor  shall  I  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  praise  the  living  to  their  faces. 

"  This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Nei- 
ther of  the  three  is  perfect ;  but  the  book  may  serve  to  promote  a 
recognition  of  its  ideal.  It  is  put  forth  only  by  way  of  rendering  an 
account  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done  and  endeavored. 

"  This  information  will  be  welcome  to  many  educators  and  teachers, 
friends  of  youth  and  respectable  people,  who  know  well  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  fatherland.  And  our  former  pupils,  scattered  through- 
out all  ranks  of  civil  life,  will  gladly  hear  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  system.  From  all  sides  have  come  repeated  requests  for 
%  work  on  Turning.  To  this  desire  we  have  responded  in  writing  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  our  own  abilities  would  permit.  We 
have  held  an  active  correspondence,  even  to  the  distance  of  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  We  have  sent  copies  of  portions  of  the 
third  section  to  all  who  applied  for  them.  The  increasing  diffusion  of 
the  system,  and  of  improvements  in  it,  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  complete  in  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem, developed  and  brought  out  with  so  much  labor,  would  receive 
injury  from  any  half-knowledge,  careless  writing,  or  half-done  work. 
From  mere  hearsay  and  looking  on  one  can  no  more  write  on  Turn- 
ing than  the  blind  on  colors.'* 

With  the  Turning  system  came  up  a  peculiar  language.  This 
must  be  understood  by  any  one  who  intends  to  acquire  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  Jahn  and  his  system.     He  says,  in  speaking  of  it: —   • 

"  In  science  or  art,  the  German  language  will  never  leave  those  who 
know  and  admire  it  in  difficulty.  The  proper  words  will  never  be 
found  wanting  in  it  to  express  aU  degrees  and  all  results.  It  will 
keep  step  with  the  real  course  of  development,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  every  new  phase  of  our  people,  for  every  occasion  of  life,  and  will 
keep  up  with  every  advance  of  our  people  in  refinement.  B^\V.  ^ 
must  avoid  the  affectation  of  cosmopoWl&ii  ^o\\^.    "^^i  ^vw^^X'^j^^"^'^^ 
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has  any  thing  to  do  with  cosmopolitanism ;  its  soul  is  the  character- 
istic life  of  that  one  people. 

**  Any  one  setting  about  a  new  enterprise  is  not  so  much  inclined  to 
ask,  Has  any  one  ever  attempted  this  before,  or  begun  or  finished  the 
like  ?  The  question  is,  Ought  this  thing  to  be  done  ?  And  the  same 
is  true  of  one  who  makes  words.  If  he  has  proper  regard  for  the 
fundamental  laws  of  language,  he  is  not  open  to  blame.  No  carping 
critic  is  entitled  to  ask,  Did  any  one  ever  say  that  before  ?  The  ques- 
tion' is.  Ought  this  expression  to  be  used  ?  Can  not  a  better  one  be 
found  ?  For  every  living  language  advances,  with  an  irresistible 
movement ;  and  grammarians  and  dictionaries  come  along  in  its  track 
behind,  judging  of  it. 

"The  maker  of  technical  words  ought  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
spirit  which  permanently  governs  the  whole  language.  For  this  rea- 
son he  must  look  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  the  language,  and 
must  follow  in  the  true  path  of  its  course  of  development.  If,  in 
investigating  these  original  sources,  he  discovers  any  early-forgotten 
word,  he  should  bring  this  into  public  notice  and  use  again..  To  re- 
produce an  ancient  word,  apparently  dead,  is  a  real  increase  and 
strengthening  of  the  language.  No  word  should  be  considered  dead, 
while  the  language  is  not  dead  ;  nor  obsolete,  as  long  as  the  language 
retains  its  youthful  strength.  Buried  roots,  which  are  still  alive,  and 
can  throw  out  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  stems,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
bring  blessing  and  prosperity.  The  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the  old 
roots  proclaim  a  new  spring,  after  the  long  cold  of  winter.  Thus  tlie 
language  will  free  itself  from  botching  and  patchwork,  and  will  again 
become  pure  and  strong.  Without  such  protection  of  its  original 
root*?,  the  language  will  become  overburdened,  like  a  baggage-horse 
or  beast  of  burthen,  and  must  at  last  succumb  under  its  heavy  load 
of  unsuitable  additions.  Every  ancient  word  brought  into  use  anew 
is  an  abundant  fountain,  which  feeds  the  navigable  rivers,  digs  deeper 
the  mountain-vallev,  and  indicates  the  coniinij  of  the  floods.  The 
word  *  Turn '  may  serve  as  an  example.  From  this  word  have  been 
formed,  and  are  now  in  use,  turnen,  mitturnen,  vorturncn,  eintumen, 
wetturnen  ;  Turner,  Mitturner,  Vorturner,  tumerisch  ;  turnlustig,  tum- 
fertig;turnmiide,  turnfaul,  turnreif,  turnstark  ;  Turnkuust,  Turnkunstler, 
turnkunstjerisch  ;  Turnkunde,  Turnlehre,  Turngeschichte,  Turnanstalt ; 
and  manv  others." 

This  preface  is  followed  by  a  valuable  and  clear  description  of  the 
separate  Turning  exercises,  and  of  the  games  practiced ;  and  instruc- 
tions on  the  establishment  and  organization  of  a  Turning- ground. 

After  these  come  valuable  general  information  and  instruction  on 
Taming  institutions,  teachers,  &c.    If  the  proverb  is  ever  true,  it  is 
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true  of  Jahn,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  Whoever  would  character- 
ize him,  must  do  it  by  giving  matter  from  his  works,  in  his  own 
words.     Accordingly,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  him : — 

**  The  Turning  systen%  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  hu- 
man development ;  would  connect  a  proper  bodily  training  with  mere 
exclusive  intellectual  cultivation ;  would  supply  the  proper  counteract- 
ing influence  to  the  prevailing  over-refinement ;  and  would  comprehend 
and  influence  the  whole  man,  by  means  of  a  social  mode  of  living 
for  the  young. 

"  As  long  as  men  here  below  have  a  body,  and  while  a  corporeal  life 
is  necessary  to  their  earthly  existence — which,  if  without  strength  and 
capacity,  endurance  and  power  of  continued  exertion,  skill,  and  adapt- 
ability, becomes  a  mere  ineflBcient  shadow — so  long  must  the  Turning 
system  be  an  important  department  of  human  education.  It  «s  in- 
comprehensible how  this  art — so  useful  for  health  and  life,  a  protec- 
tion, a  shield,  and  a  preparation  for  war — should  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  But  these  sins  of  an  earlier  rude  and  thoughtless  time 
have  now  been  more  or  less  visited  upon  every  man.  And  thus  the 
Turning  system  is  a  subject  of  universal  human  interest,  and  is  im- 
portant every  where,  where  mortal  men  live  upon  the  earth.  But 
still  its  special  form  and  .discipline  must  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  national  and  popular  character.  It  must  assume  such 
a  form  as  is  given  it  by  the  time  and  the  people ;  by  the  influences  of 
climate,  locality,  country,  and  nation.  It  is  intimately  connected  ^ith 
people  and  fatherland ;  and  must  remain  in  the  closest  connection 
with  them.  Nor  can  it  prosper  except  among  an  independent  people ; 
it  is  appropriate  only  to  freemen.  A  slaveys  body  is  a  constraint  and 
a  prison  to  a  human  soul. 

"  Every  Turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exercising  the  bodily  pow- 
ers, a  school  of  industry  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  con- 
test, an  aid  to  education,  a  protection  to  the  health,  and  a  public 
benefit.  It  is  constantly  and  interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and 
of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle,  follow  constantly  after  each  other 
direction,  exemplification,  instruction,  independent  investigation,  prac- 
tice, emulation,  and  further  instruction.  Thus  the  Turners  learn  their 
occupation,  not  from  hearsay,  nor  from  following  after  some  transient 
expression.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work ;  have  investi- 
gated it,  proved  it,  demonstrated  it,  experienced  it,  and  perfected  it. 
It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers,  and  secures  a  self-confidence  and 
readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss.  The  powers  grow  oflly 
slowly ;  the  strength  increases  gradually ;  activity  is  gained  by  little 
and  little ;  a  difficult  feat  is  often  attempted  in  vain^  w^V.\V  >5v.S&  ^\a^ 
attained  by  harder  labor,  greatet  e^ottj  axA  wxi-v^^cfvi.^  \cA^^s5«^- 
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Thus  the  will  is  brought  past  the  wrong  path  of  obstinacy,  to  the 
habit  of  perseverance,  in  which  is  based  all  success.  We  carry  a  di- 
vine consciousness  in  the  breast,  when  we  realize  that  we  can  do 
whatever  we  choose,  if  we  only  will.  To  ye  what  others  have  at 
last  found  possible,  arouses  the  pleasant  hope  of  also  accomplishing 
the  same.  In  the  Turning  association,  boldness  is  at  home.  Where 
others  are  exercising  in  emulation  with  us,  all  exertion  is  easy,  all 
labor  is  pleasure.  Each  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  others  by 
his  labor,  and  con6rms  his  own  powers,  and  encourages  and  elevates 
himself.  Thus  the  example  of  each  becomes  a  model  for  the  rest, 
and  accomplishes  more  than  a  thousand  lessons.  No  real  deed  was 
ever  without  result 

"  The  director  of  a  Turning  institution  undertakes  a  liigh  duty ; 
and  should  approve  himself  thoroughly  whether  he  is  competent  to 
80  important  an  office.  He  must  cherish  and  protect  the  simplicity 
of  the  young,  that  it  may  not  be  injured  by  untimely  precocity.  The 
youthful  heart  will  be  more  open  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
will  see,  without  concealment,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  young, 
their  wishes  and  tendencies,  their  impulses  and  passions,  all  the 
morning-dreams  of  youthful  life.  He  stands  nearest  to  the  young; 
and  therefore  should  be  their  guardian  and  coutiselor,  their  protection 
and  support,  and  their  adviser  for  future  life.  Future  men  are 
intrusted  to  his  care;  future  pillars  of  the  state,  lights  of  the  church, 
ornaments  of  the  fatherland.  He  must  be  subservient  to  no  tempo- 
rary spirit  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  great  world,  so  often 
plunged  in  error.  He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a 
childlike  spirit,  and  national  feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a 
Turning  institution.     It  is  a  holy  work  and  life. 

"  His  reward  will  consist  merely  in  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed his  duty.  Old  age  comes  more  slowly  upon  us  among  the 
sports  of  the  young.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times  we  c«n  keep  our 
faith,  love,  and  hope  when  we  see  the  fatherland  renewing  itself  in 
the  growth  of  the  young.  The  teacher  of  Turning  must  abstain  from 
pretenses ;  for  every  juggler  can  better  deceive  the  outer  world  than 
he  can. 

"  Good  morals  must  be  more  implicitly  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
Turning-ground  than  even  wise  laws  elsewhere.  The  highest  pen- 
alty inflicted  must  always  bo  exclusion  from  th^  Turning  association. 

**  It  can  not  be  too  often  nor  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind 
oP  every  Turner,  who  lives  such  a  life  as  he  ought  and  who  shows 
himself  an  able  man,  that  no  one  is  under  heavier  obligations  than 
he  to  live  a  noble  life,  both  in  bodv  and  in  mind.  Least  of  all  should 
le  claim  to  be  free  from  any  rev\vurement  of  virtue,  because  he  if 
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strong  of  body.  Virtuous  and  accomplished,  pure  and  active,  chaste 
and  bold,  truthful  and  warlike,  should  be  his  rules  of  action.*  Bold, 
free,  joyous,  and  pious  is  the  realm  of  the  Turner.  The  universal 
code  of  the  moral  law  is  his  rulegof  conduct.  To  dishonor  another 
would  disgrace  him.  To  become  a  model,  an  example,  is  what  he 
should  strive  after.  His  chief  lessons  are  these :  To  seek  the  utmost 
symmetry  in  development  and  cultivation;  to  be  industrious;  to 
learn  thoroughly ;  to  intermeddle  with  nothing  unmanly ;  to  permit 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  no  seductions  of  pleasure,  dissipation,  or 
amusement,  such  as  are  unsuitable  for  the  young.  And  such  admo- 
nitions and  warnings  should  be  given  in  such  terms  as  to  insure  a 
school  of  virtue  from  becoming  one  of  vice. 

"But,  again,  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  the  highest  and  holiest 
duty  of  a  German  boy  or  German  youth  is  to  become  and  to  remain  a 
German  man ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  labor  efficiently  for  his  people 
and  his  fatherland,  and  with  credit  to  his  ancestors,  the  rescuers  of 
the  world.  Secret  youthful  sins  will  thus  best  be  avoided  by  setting 
before  the  young,  as  the  object  of  attainment,  growth  into  good  men. 
The  waste  of  the  powers  and  years  of  youth  in  enervating  amuse- 
ments, animal  riot,  burning  lust,  and  beastly  debauchery,  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  young  recognize  the  idea  of  the  feelings  of  manly  life. 
But  all  education  is  useless  and  idle,  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disap- 
pear, like  a  willo*-the-wisp,  in  the  waste  folly  of  a  fancied  cosmopoli- 
tanism, and  does  not  confirm  him  in  patriotic  feeling.  And  thus, 
even  in  the  woi-st  period  of  the  French  domination,  love  of  king  and 
fatherland  were  preached  to,  and  impressed  upon,  the  youths  of  the 
Turning  association.  Any  one  who  does  any  thing  foolish  or  insult- 
ing to  the  German  manners  or  language,  in  words  or  actions,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  should  first  be  admonished,  then  warned,  and, 
if  he  does  not  then  cease  his  un-German  actions,  he  should  be  driven 
away  from  the  Turning-ground,  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  No  one 
ought  to  enter  a  Turning  association  who  is  knowingly  a  perverter  of 
German  nationality,  and  praises,  loves,  promotes,  or  defends  foreign 
manners. 

"  With  such  principles  did  the  Turning  societies  strengthen,  train, 
arm,  encourage,  and  man  themselves  for  the  fatherland,  in  the  gloomy, 
sultry  times  of  the  devil.  Nor  did  faith,  love,  or  hope  desert  them 
for  a  moment.  *God  deserts  no  German!*  has  always  been  their 
motto.  In  war,  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  those  too  young 
and  too  weak — and  they  were  not  idle.  The  Turning  institution,  in 
those  three  yeare,  offered  up  costly  sacriBces;  they  lie  upon  the 
battle-fields,  from  the  gates  of  Berlin  even  to  the  lvo^\.\V^  ^l-sc^xxA? 

♦  These  couplet  are  allUeralive  \u  itie  ot\^\\x«\.— Tmn*. 
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It  is  difficult  to  select  portions  from  Jahn's  book  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  bim  and  bis  work,  for  all  is  characteristic ;  the  book  and 
author  are  cast  in  one  mold.*  Its  work  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words,  what  it  purports  to  be — aX^rman  Turning  system,  in  which  a 
system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  complete  within  itself,  is  set  forth  with 
sound  judgment,  vivid  style,  and  correct  tact.  It  is  not  a  wearisome, 
methodical,  elementary  joint-gymnastics  for  dolls ;  nor  does  it  treat 
exclusively  of  bodily  exercises,  but  discusses  with  great  earnestness  the 
moral  atmospliere  of  the  Turning  organization.    . 

The  Turning  system  soon  spread  from  Berlin  throughout  Northern 
Germany,  and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Turning  excur- 
sions had  much  influence  in  producing  this  result.  Next  to  Berlin, 
Brcslau  had  the  largest  number  of  Turners— some  eight  hundred. 
At  that  city,  students,  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminary  pupils,  the 
pupils  of  four  gymnasia,  officers  and  professors,  frequented  the  Turn- 
ing-ground. At  their  head  were  llarnisch  and  Massmann ;  while 
Director  Mounich  (of  llofwyl)  and  Wolfgang  Menzel,  then  students, 
were  among  the  assistant  teachers.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons,  after  exercising  from  three  to  seven, 
the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city.  The  first  half  of 
the  four  hours,  Turning  exercises  was  there  used  in  the  drill,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  exercises,  especially  games ;  an  arrangement 
which  is  better  than  to  begin  with  the  more  inspiriting  portion  of  the 
exercises,  and  to  end  with  the  more  serious  and  laborious  drill. 

Jahu's  judicious  distinction  between  the  Turning  school  and  Turn- 
ing exercises  is  one  that  might  well  be  introduced  in  other  subjects. 

For  instance,  in  teaching  singing,  the  first  half  of  the  lesson  might 
be  occupied  in  singing  the  scale,  <kc.,  and  the  other  half  with  singing 
songs,  &c.,  which  he  had  learned  before. 

We  very  often  hear  much  said,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  an  artificial  organization  and  a  human  development.  On 
this  subject  the  mistaken  opinion  often  prevails  that  the  intelligent, 
efficient  human  will  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  counteracted  by  the 
course  of  historical  development.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the 
question  is  0111}%  Whether  that  will  was  in  harmony  with  the  devel- 
opment  and  tendency  of  the  people,  or  not.  If  not,  it  is  true  that  its 
only  result  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  effijct  something.  This  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  when  Brutus  endeavored  to  free  Rome  by  the 
assassination  of  Caesar.     But  what  one  of  God's  commissioned  mes- 

*  Thus  1  have  unwillingly  left  out  Jahn's  observations  about  national  ftrsIiTals,  Turning 
wcboolff  further  ezercires,  costume,  &c. 
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Bengers  can  do,  when  in  harmony  with  the  age,  is  shown  by  Luther^s 
Reformation. 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Turning  system,  that 
it  was  an  affair  artificially  contrived,  not  a  natural  outgrowth.  It  is 
true  that  it  grew  quickly ;  fruits  naturally  ripen  rapidly  in  hot 
weather.  The  period  from  1810  to  1818,  when  Turning  grew  up, 
was  cert^nly  hot  enough.  Was  the  fire  burning  under  the  ashes  all 
the  time  from  1806,  which  broke  into  a  flame  in  1813  ?  Ever  after 
the  defeat  of  Jena,  a  deep  grief  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ger- 
man men  and  youth.  The  longing  to  free  the  beloved  German 
fatherland,  to  renew  its  ancient  glory,  nourished  among  then]  a  pow- 
erful mutual  bond  of  the  truest  love.  And  the  early  Turners  were 
among  those  included  in  this  bond. 

Their  interested  participation  was  nothing  artificial,  but  merely  the 
natural  fruit  of  their  earnest  patriotism.  This  appears  clearly  enough 
from  Jahn*8  account  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Turning  system.  It 
was  this  community  of  feeling  and  ideals  which  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  so  rapid.  There  grew  up,  at  the  same  time  with  it,  a 
technical  language,  so  appropriate  that,  instead  of  quickly  going  out 
of  fashion,  as  artificial  things  do,  it  is  at  present,  thirty-seven  years 
after  its  appearance,  entirely  received  and  current. 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  Turning 
system,  there  came  up  also  a  reaction  against  many  received  and  uni- 
versal customs  and  manners.  This  necessarily  aroused  enemies,  and 
the  more  because  the  Turners  frequently  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  made  Turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all 
ancient  errors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  afler  the  war  of 
freedom.  ^ 

These  errors  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
Turning  system;  and  they  endeavored  to  remedy  them,  whenever 
and  however  they  could.  This  apppears,  for  instance,  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  address  to  the  students,  delivered  at  the 
Wartburg  festival,  by  a  man  whose  liberal  views  are  universally 
known  ;  namely,  Okcn.  He  said :  "  Beware  of  the  delusion  that  upon 
you  depends  the  existence,  and  continuance,  and  honor  of  Germany. 
Germany  depends  only  upon  heipelf  as  a  whole.  Each  class  of  men 
is  only  one  member  of  the  body  called  State,  and  contributes  to  its 
support  only  so  much  as  its  circumstances  permit  You  fire  yet 
young,  and  have  no  other  duty  than  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that 
yon  may  grow  up  aright;  to  train  yourselves;  not  to  injure  your- 
selves by  foolish  practices ;  to  apply  yourselves,  without  permitting 
your  attention  to  be  diverted  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  ^ur\;K^^  h^VcvkSol 
lies  straight  before  you.    The  fttale  \ft  at  \»T^ftnci\i  uoX  <:aw»xx^^ 
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you ;  it  has  to  do  with  you  only  in  that  you  may  hereafter  become 
active  members  of  it.  You  have  no  need  of  discussing  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  happen  in  the  state ;  it  is  only  proper  for  you  to  con- 
sider how  you  shall  yourselves  in  future  act  in  it,  and  how  you  may 
worthily  prepare  yourselves  to  do  so.  In  short,  all  that  you  do 
should  be  done  only  with  reference  to  yourselves,  tp  your  life  as 
students ;  and  all  else  should  be  avoided,  as  foreign  to  your  occupa- 
tions and  your  life,  in  order  that  your  setting  out  in  life  may  not  be 
ridiculous.'* 

Tliese  words  point  out  clearly  the  mistaken  road  by  which  th« 
students -afterward  departed  further  and  further  from  the  right  road. 
But  they  should  not  bear  all  the  blame. 

If  a  child  has  good  and  bad  qualities,  some  people  will  look  only 
at  the  former,  and  will  foretell  all  manner  of  good  of  him ;  while 
others  will  see  only  the  evil  in  him,  and  will  prophesy  an  evil  future 
for  the  child.  But  any  one,  who  loves  him  truly,  will  consider  how 
to  cherish  his  good  qualities,  and  to  subdue  his  bad  ones. 

Such  a  child,  with  good  qualities,  but  not  without  faults,  was  the 
Turning  system.  Passow,  a  man  of  honesty  and  benevolence,  and 
of  disinterested  activity,  looked  almost  altogether  at  its  bright  side, 
and  in  his  "  Object  of  Turning''''  (Turnziel)  expressed  hopes  quite  too 
great ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  spoke  ill-luck  to  the  child. 
Blame  always  follows  excessive  praise ;  praise  must  absolutely  state 
the  truth,  must  contain  a  just  estimate  of  things. 

My  friend  Steffens,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  only  the  dark  side,  the 
evils  of  the  system ;  and  he  wrote  his  "  Caricatures,^*  (Caricaturen,) 
,and  his  "  Object  of  Turning^''  (Turnziel,)  which  was  directed  against 
Passow's  *'  Turnziel,^''  This  talented  man  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  science  and  art ;  and  this  new  system  seemed  to 
him  to  be  cold  and  even  inimical  to  every  thing  which  he  loved  best. 
Jahn's  rough,  harsh,  strong  character  was  not  agreeable  to  him ;  in 
the  bitter  censoriousness  of  many  of  the  Turners,  he  naturally  saw  a 
hasty,  presumptuous  endeavor  to  improve  the  world ;  in  their  disre- 
spect for  many  eminent  men,  unruly  vulgarity ;  and  in  their  German 
manners,  only  an  affectation  of  them. 

Thus  there  broke  out  in  Breslaif  a  violent  contest  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Turners,*  which   called   out  many  other 

*  Tint*  conitfst,  in  which  I  also  took  part,  Stefiena  lias  deacribtd  in  his  Memoirs.  Bteffeaa 
cxercigfd  a  most  profound  and  kindly  influence  upon  vny  life;  for  which  1  shall  forever  be 
irrateful  to  him.  lie  was  my  instructor  and  my  brother-in-law  ;  and  for  eight  years  we  lived 
as  faithful  colieaffues  tosieiher,  in  the  same  house  at  llreslaii.  And  now  suddenly  we  rame 
into  opposition  to  poch  other.  Our  lasting,  and  mutual,  and  heartfelt  love  was  such  that  \t 
ean  uot  be  described  how  much  we  both  suflftred  from  this  truly  tr  '{ric  relation.  My  frieods 
at  Breslau  even  advised  me  to  leave  the  place.  When  Steffens  visited  me,  eighteen  years 
aAerwMfd,  at  Erlangen,  we  there  quietly  reviewed  \tvc  t^U  d«.y«  tit  Brevlan.    This,  our  UuC 
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publications  besides  Passow's  and  Steffens',  only  part  of  which  would 
now  have  any  historical  interest.  A  work  of  permanent  value  on  the 
'Subject  is  that  of  Captain  von  Schmeling,  on  Turning  and  the  Land* 
wehr ;  in  which  he  showed  how  Turning  was  a  valuable  preparatory 
school  for  the  training  of  the  militia  men.*  Ilarnisch  wrote  **  Turn" 
ing  in  its  Universal  Relations^''  {Das  Tumen  in  Seinen  Alheitigen 
Verhaltnissen.) 

In  a  dialogue  entitled  "  Turning  and  the  State,^\  I  defended  Jahn 
and  the  Turning  system  from  the  charge  of  being  Jacobinical,  and  of 
hate  toward  France ;  and,  in  some  others,  against  those  who  charged 
it  with  being  anti-Christian.  But  this  controversy  was  warmly  carried 
on  in  other  places  besides  Silesia.  Arndt  wrote  powerfully  in  favor 
of  Turning.^  The  physician  Konen,  in  Berlin,  w  ote  upon  its  medical 
importance  ;  §  not  to  mention  many  other  publications. 

During  this  controvvsy,  the  Prussian  government  showed  great 
and  deep  interest  in  the  Turning  system.  A  plan  had  even  been 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  Turning-grounds  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  on  the  ver}'  day  when  this  was  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  kfng  for  his  approval  the  news  of  Sand's  murder  of 
Kotzebue  reached  Berlin,  and  the  approval  was  withheld.  This  was 
the  first  fruit  of  that  unhappy  deed. 

Many  years  passed  before  Turning  was  again  freely  practiced  in 
Prussia.  In  Wurtemberg  alonej  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  In  Bavaria  the  present  monarch,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  took  the  system  under  his  protection, 
and  employed  Massmann  to  have  a  Turning  institution  erected  at 
Munich. 

IV.      TRAINING   OP  TBX   8KN8B8. 

Rousseau,  in  "j&^//ii7c,"  discussed  the  education  of  the  senses.^ 

earthly  meetm?.  seetned  to  me  to  Joio  Immediatelj  od  to  the  earlj  jouthful  intercounie  of 
thirty -three  yearx  bi^fore  ;  and  I  felt  mynelf  drawn  to  him  by  a  love  which  had  lasted  through 
good  and  evil  liine^,  and  which  will  outlive  death,  because  it  is  stronger  than  death. 

*  At  a  later  period,  in  1843,  Ur.  MUnnich  wrote  '*  Turning  and  Military  Service,"  (Da$ 

Turnen  und  der  Kriegtdienet,)  in  which  hp  clearly  stated  the  important  relation  between  the 

two.    W.  Menzel,  in  his  treatise,  *•  Bodily  Training  from  the  Point  of  Vieto  of  National 

Eeonomyy**  {Die  K^rperiibung  aus  dem  Gteiehtepunkt  der  Naiiomintkonomie,)  has  earnestly 

^recommended  Turning,  as  a  means  of  educating  defenders  of  the  fatherland. 

t  See  my    *' MiiceUaneout    Writinga,"  (Vermisehte  Schriften.)     First  printed  in  the 
Sil'Sian  *'  Provincial  Oateffe,''  (ProvintialMtU'ent.) 

t  ^*Spirit  of  the  Age,"  {Qeiet  der  Zeit.)  vol.  4,  1818.  Reprinted  with  the  title  ^'Turning; 
with  an  Appendix,''  {Dot  TStrnwemn  nebet  einf.n  Anhange.)  By  E.  M.  Arndt.  Leipzig, 
1842.    A  moiit  valuable  work.         ^ 

%  "  Life  and  Turning,  Turning  and  Life,"  (Leben  und  7\imen,  Tumen  und  Leben  ) 
By  von  Kiinen.    Berlin,  1317. 

I  A  man  of  noble  character  and  full  of  love  for  Germany  and  the  German  youth.  Professor 
Klumpp,  established  the  Stuttgart  Turning  Institution,  and  conducted  it  for  many  years.  In 
1842  he  wrote  his  valuable  treatise,  *'  Turning  ;  a  Mjvement  for  Qemutn  National  Devdof^ 
ment"  {Daa  Tumen ;  tin  Deutaeh-Nationalee  £ntmeklung*-tdwiM»x>i 

f  I  have  gone  more  loto  deCaU  oa  th'm  poml  \n  m^  cYvv^vti  ou  Giai\e^m\s&sXw«ft%. 
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According  to  him,  all  the  seDses  should  be  cultivated ;  the  eye,  in 
estimating  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  in  drawing  geometrical 
figures ;  the  touch,  in  judging  bj  means  of  feeling,  which  the  blind 
learn  to  do  remarkably ;  ^c. 

In  this  department  of  gymnastics,  Guts  Muths  substantially  followed 
Rousseau.  He  assigned  to  the  senses  a  remarkable  office ;  namely, 
to  "awaken,  from  the  slumber  of  non-existence,  the  child,  at  first 
asleep  in  its  quiet  bosom.^  The  emptiness  and  impossibility  of 
Lockers  opinion,  that  man  is  at  first  a  mere  sheet  of  white  paper,  is 
made  very  clear  and  evident  by  Guts  Muths'  expression. 

"  The  soul  of  the  young  citizen  of  the  world,''  says  Guts  Muths,  in 
another  place,  "  yet  lies  in  the  profound  slumber  which  comes  with  it 
out  of  its  condition  of  non-existence.^'  The  mind  becomes  at  first 
susceptible  of  powerful  impressions  on  the  feelings ;  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  awakened,  and  capable  of  more  and  more  delicate 
impressions.  "But,  as  the  gradations  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
from  the  most  violent  to  the  most  delicate  of  which  we  can  conceive, 
are  immeasurable,  so  is  the  refinement  of  our  susceptibility  to  such 
impressions  also  possible  to  an  immeasurable  degree."  All  the  life 
long,  the  mind  is  becoming  constantly  susceptible  to  fainter  and 
fainter  impressions;  that  is,  more  awake.*' 

Guts  Muths'  idea  of  training  the  senses  is  thus  the  sharpening  of 
them ;  as  also  appears  from  the  examples  of  it  which  he  gives.  The 
boys  are  made  to  shut  their  eyes  and  feel  of  letters,  figures,  the  devices 
on  coins,  ^c.  Seeing  must  be  trained  by  cultivating  the  vision  of 
small  things  and  distant  things.  The  children  are  "  to  follow  Nature 
even  to  her  minutest  objects,  even  those  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye." 
•*The  pupil,"  he  says,  "should  observe  not  only  the  coarser  parts  of 
flowers,  but  his  eye  should  pierce  even  their  minutest  portions.  He 
should  study  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees,  many  kinds  of  seeds ;  the  r^roducUve  organs  of 
plants,  the  pollen,  anthers,  ^c."  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  a 
flower  or  a  stone  at  thirty  paces,  and  a  tree  at  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  paces.  His  ear  should  be  trained  not  only  by  music,  but 
"he  should  observe  the  sound  of  laden  and  empty  vehicles,  of  the« 
squeaking  of  doors,"  &c.  If  the  keenness  of  the  senses,  their  sus-. 
ceptibility,  were  the  measure  of  their  improvement,  those  who  are 
disordered  in  their  nerves  would  surpass  tlie  most  practiced  senses  of 
the  healthy.  They  are  annoyed  by  the  least  and  most  distant  noise ; 
and  distinguish  its  exact  nature  only  too  well.  If  the  pupils  of  Guti 
Muths  could  distinguish  by  the  touch,  with  their  eyes  closed,  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  this  was  far  outdone  by  a  sick  person,  who 
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became  uneasy  when  any  one,  even  without  his  knowledge,  brought 
a  silver  spoon  near  him. 

The  American  Indians,  as  is  well  known,  whose  mode  of  life  is 
little  better  than  that  of  animals,  surpass  most  Europeans  in  the 
keenness  of  their  senses ;  and  thus,  according  to  Rousseau  and  Guts 
Muths,  the  Caribs  and  Iroquois  should  be  valued  as  our  models. 
They  might  equally  as  well  have  proposed  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  the 
nose  of  a  hound,  <!^c.,  as  ideals.  I  have  expressed  my  views 
already  upon  such  doctrines  as  to  bodily  training,  particularly  that 
of  the  senses,  in  the  following  aphorisms,  in  which  I  have  described 
an  ideal  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses. 

The  ancient  legends  clearly  expressed  the  difference  between 
mere  animal  strength  of  body  and  the  human  intellectual  strength  of 
body,  by  making  their  giants — huge,  stupid,  uncouth  masses  of  flesh — 
be  conquered  by  knights,  smaller  in  body,  but  of  keener  intellects.  Are 
then  tigers  models  for  springing,  apes  for  climbing,  and  birds  for  flying? 
are  they  inaccessible  ideals,  to  which  the  gymnast  should  look  up 
with  resignation  and  longing  ?  We  might  like  very  well  to  fly,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  crow  or  a  stork ;  we  would  be  angels.  We 
would  prefer  to  live  imperfect,  in  a  higher  grade  of  existence,  with 
the  sense  of  capacity  for  development,  than  to  fall  back  into  a  more 
complete  but  lower  grade,  behind  us  and  below  us.  Csesar  despised 
being  the  flrst  man  in  a  small  village,  because  he  felt  himself  capable 
of  being  the  first  man  in  Home.  In  like  manner,  the  Turning  system 
contemns  a  lower  animal  development,  because  a  higher  human  one 
18  accessible  to  it. 

If  the  eye  were  only  a  corporeal  mirror  of  the  visible  world,  it 
w^ould  represent  equally  well  or  equally  ill  the  most  different  things, 
according  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength,  or  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, of  its  condition.  But  it  is  an  organ  of  intellectual  susceptibility ; 
of  not  only  a  bodily  but  also  an  intellectual  union  with  things.  And 
accordingly  it  is  a  well-grounded  usage  in  language  by  which  we  say 
"  to  have  keen  eyes ; "  and  "  to  have  an  eye  for  "  particular  things, 
such  as  plants,  animals,  &c  The  former  indicates  bodily  health  and 
strength ;  the  latter  points  to  an  original  spi|;itual  relation  between 
the  eye  and  certain  things,  trained  by  close  study. 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  other  senses.  The  art  of  cul- 
tivating the  senses  has  only  to  a  very  small  extent  any  thing  to  do 
with  what  increases  their  corporeal  strength — as,  for  instance,  with 
medical  rules  for  taking  care  of  and  strengthening  the  eyes. 

It  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  cult\N»\\QtL  cA  ^^  \\i\i^^<iv»5^ 
susceptibility  of  each  of  the  8en«e&.    tViwrfox^  \\»  \ifc^'^^  "^^"^  "^^^^^^ 
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the  arbitrary,  one-sided  cultivation  of  one  sense,  which  tends  to  di- 
minish the  susceptibility  of  the  others ;  and  still  less  does  it  direct  one 
sense  arbitrarily  to  one  single  class  of  objects,  as  the  eyes  to  plants  or 
animals  exclusively.  For  this  would  cripple  the  intellectual  applica- 
tion of  the  senses  to  tilings  of  other  kinds.  But  if  the  teacher  has 
begun,  as  the  universal  microcosmic  character  of  every  well-organized 
child  requires,  with  as  general  a  cultivation  of  all  his  senses  as  is 
possible,  and  then  observes  a  prominent  and  stronger  activity  in  one 
sense,  or  an  especial  applicability  of  it  to  some  one  department  of  the 
visible  world,  as  of  the  eye  to  minerals,  <fec.,  then  only  may  he  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  that  one  sense  or  susceptibility,  as  a  peculiar 
talent. 

If  now  the  intellectual  senses  are  supplied  by  the  external  senses 
with  an  abundance  of  intuitions  of  all  kinds,  the  impressions  thus 
received  gradually  ripen,  and  desire  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  Thus  a  little  child  speaks  words  which  it  has  often  heard  its 
mother  use,  then  sings  what  it  has  often  heard  sung,  and  tries  to  draw 
what  it  has  often  seen. 

With  every  receptive  organ  nature  has  coupled  a  producing  or 
representing  one,  or  even  more ;  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  his  inward  wealth,  but  may  communicate  with  others. 
lie  can,  in  many  ways,  represent  a  known  object,  whose  picture  is 
visible  to  his  mind ;  he  can  describe  it  in  writing,  act  it,  <fec 

The  development  of  the  susceptibility  to  impressions  must  naturally 
precede  that  of  the  power  of  representing.  Hearing  must  precede 
speaking  and  singing ;  seeing,  painting,  <kc.  There  exists  a  sympathy, 
as  is  well  known,  between  the  susceptible  organs  and  the  correspond- 
ing representing  ones ;  of  the  organs  of  hearing  with  those  of  speech, 
of  those  of  vision  wuh  the  hand,  &c.  The  use  of  the  receiving  organs 
seems  to  profluce  a  secret,  quiet  growth  of  the  representing  ones, 
though  these  latter  be  not  directly  practiced. 

In  many  trades,  the  apprentice  is  made  to  look  on  for  a  whole 
year,  before  putting  his  hand  to  the  worL  When  his  eye  thus 
becomes  intelligent,  the  hand  follows  it  sympathetically.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  example  might  be  followed  in  all  the  cultivation  of 
the  senses. 

The  teacher  who  tries* to  cultivate  receptivity  and  power  of  repre- 
senting together,  who  requires  the  pupil  to  furnish  an  expression  im- 
mediately after  the  impression  is  made,  mistakes  Nature,  who  requires 
a  quiet,  undisturbed  condition  of  the  senses  for  their  receptive  office, 
and  usually  a  slow  development  of  the  power  of  representing. 

It  is  said  of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  that  the  devel- 

leflt  of  their  senses  furnisVies,  for  \ko^  v(b.o  vrould  combine  them 
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with  bodily  exercises,  a  model  which  never  can  be  equaled.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  they  surpass  Euro- 
peans in  keenness  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  But  are  they  there- 
fore models  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  ? 

This  is  confusing  the  idea  of  a  human  cultivation  of  the  senses  with 
an  animal  one ;  corporeal  perfection  of  the  senses  with  intellectual. 
The  preceding  observations  have  shown  how  different  these  are ;  exam- 
ples will  make  the  difference  still  more  evident 

There  are  many  men  who  have  hearing  so  keen  as  to  distinguish 
faint  sounds  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  who  have  no  feeling  at  all 
for  pure  or  beautiful  music.  There  are  most  accurate  piano-tuners 
and  music-masters,  who  can  distinguish  every  fault  in  any  instrument 
amongst  a  full  orchestra ;  but  Avho,  notwithstanding  this  fineness  of 
ear,  are  so  destitute  of  an  intellectual  ear  for  music  as  to  prefer  the 
most  vulgar  sort  of  it. 

There  are,  again,  others  who  can  not  tune  any  instrument  accu- 
rately, and  still  less  guide  an  orchestra ;  who  are  inspired  by  good 
music,  and  show  distinct  dislike  to  bad.  Contrast  with  these  keen 
and  delicate  hearers,  Beethoven,  who  was  almost  deaf;  and,  again, 
there  was  another  great  harmonist,  who  said  that  perusing  the  score 
of  a  composition  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  execution  of  the 
music,  because  the  latter  never  equaled  his  ideal.  He  was  tlius  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  musical  pleasure,  even  had  he  been  completely 
deaf. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  eyes.  Among  my  mineralogical  pu- 
j)ils,  I  found  some  with  very  healthy  bodily  organs,  who  could  perceive 
the  smallest  objects,  and  still  were  incapable  of  comprehending  forms, 
of  distinguishing  like  from  unlike ;  in  short,  they  had  eyes,  but  did 
not  see.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others,  whose  eyes  were 
weak,  and  who  were  as  it  were  blind  to  small  crystals,  but  who  felt 
all  the  beauty  of  the  larger  ones,  and  closely  followed  all  their  varie- 
ties of  color.  So,  I  have  known  exceedingly  short-sighted  young 
men,  who  still  had  the  greatest  taste  for  pictures.  And,  again,  there 
are  many  very  keen-sighted  persons,  who  gaze  without  emotion  on 
the  most  magnificent  pictures,  sculptures,  and  churches. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  bodily  and  the  intellectual 
senses  might  be  illustrated  by  many  other  examples. 

Surely  these  animal  sharp  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Indian  are  not  our 
models.  It  is  the  spiritually-illuminated  eyes  of  a  Raphael,  a  van 
Eyck,  an  Erwin  von  Stein,  the  divinely-consecrated  ears  of  Handel 
and  Leo,  which  are  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  senses,  which  are  the  divine  models  for  meu. 
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Regard  was  had  in  the  schools  to  the  cultivation  of  the  senses 
quite  a  long  time  ago;  or  at  least  so  it  would  appear.  So-called 
"Intuitional  Exercises"  were  introduced;  Pestalozzi  giving  them  an 
impulse,  especially  in  his  ^^Book  for  Mothers*'*  " The  child,*'  says 
Pestalozzi,  "and  indeed  man  universally,  must  be  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  lies  next  him,  before  he  can  attend  to  the  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  what  is  further  off.  The  nearest  visible  object  to 
the  child  is  his  own  body,  and  this  he  should  first  of  all  observe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mother.  She  must,  with  him,  follow  the 
^Book  for  Motkers^^  step  by  step,  going  through  every  division  and 
subdivision  of  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  furthest  details." 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  that  work : 

"The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  middle 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  last  joint  of  the  middle 
toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left 
foot.  The  second  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot  The  last 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  led  foot. 

"  My  body  has  two  limbs  above  and  two  below. 

"  My  two  upper  limbs  have  two  shoulders,  two  shoulder-joints,  two 
upper-arms,  two  elbows,  two  elbow-joints,  two  fore-arms,  two  wrists, 
and  two  hands. 

"  Each  of  my  two  upper  limbs  has  one  shoulder,  one  shoulder-joint, 
one  upper-arm,  one  elbow,  one  elbow-joint,  one  fore-arm,  one  wrist, 
and  one  hand. 

"  My  two  hands  have  two  wrists,  two  palms,  two  thumbs,  two  fore- 
fingers, two  middle  fingers,  two  ring-fingers,  and  two  little-fingers. 

"Each  of  my  two  hands  has  one  wrist,  one  palm,  one  thumb,  one 
fore-finger,  one  middle-finger,  one  ring-finger,  and  one  little-finger. 

"  My  two  palms  have  two  balls  of  the  thumbs ;  each  of  my  two 
palms  has  one  ball  of  the  thumb." 

"  My  two  great  toes  have  four  joints,  two  front  and  two  back ;  four 
knuckles,  two  front  and  two  back ;  and  four  joint-lengths,  two  front 
and  two  back. 

"  Each  of  my  two  great  toes  has  two  joints,  one  front  and  one 
back ;  two  knuckles,  one  front  and  one  back ;  and  two  joint-lengths, 
one  front  and  one  back. 

"  The  ten  fingers  of  my  two  hands  have  twenty-eight  joints,  ten 
first,  eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  twenty-eight  joint-lengths,  ten  first, 
eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  and  twenty-eight  knuckles,  ten  first,  eight 
middle,  and  two  last 

"  The  five  fingers  of  one  hand,*'  <fec.,  Ac. 

It  is  evident  how  infinitely  wearisome  and  unnatural  such  a  mode 
of  observing  and  naming  over  a\\  tW^arta  of  the  body  must  be,  both 
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to  joung  and  old  And  it  is  an  error  to  take  his  own  body  as  the 
first  object  which  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  child.  Without 
some  natural  or  artificial  mirror,  man  would  not  see  his  face,  and 
some  other  portions  of  his  body,  all  his  life  long.-  A  child  is  much 
more  attracted  by  objects  which  stimulate  his  senses  by  color,  bright- 
ness, smell,  or  taste.  He  would  very  much  prefer  cherries  or  apples 
to  "  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot." 

Several  detected  Pestalozzi^s  error.  But,  taking  his  principle  as 
true,  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  what  is  nearest  at  hand,  they 
took  subjects  from  the  school-room ;  and  the  doors,  windows,  walls, 
seats,  and  desks  were  observed,  described,  and  named,  down  to  their 
smallest  parts.     I  give  an  example.* 

"  The  school-room  and  what  it  contains. 

a.  Enumeration  of  objects  contained  in  and  about  the  school-room. 

1.  Without  detailed  definition. 

2.  With  detailed  definition;    as,  immovable,  movable,  simple, 

compound,  how  compound  ?  within  reach ;  necessary  ;  ac- 
cidentally pertaining  to  the  room. 

b.  Use  of  articles  in  and  about  the  room. 

c.  Description  of  individual  things,  by  their  color,  their  form,  their 

parts,  the  connection  of  their  parts. 

d.  Materials  of  which  the  separate  things  and  their  parts  are  made." 
The  description  of  the  windows  alone  fills  two  closely-printed  pages. 

It  says,  among  other  things : 

"  The  teacher  should  now  have  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
window  given  in  their  order;  as,  the  panes,  the  sash,  the  putty,  the 
pulley,  the  button,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt;  lastly,  the  whole  window, 
the  window-frame,  the  molding.  *  ♦  ♦  Thus  the  whole  window 
has  been  analyzed,  and  its  parts  considered.  It  only  now  remains  to 
reconstruct  it*' 

It  would  be  much  better,  instead  of  all  this  wearisome,  pedantic 
enumeration  and  hyper-pedantic  reconstruction,  to  say,  "The  windows 
in  the  school-room  are  lonjy  and  four-sided." 

That  such  a  methodical  and  wearisome  method  of  instruction 
would  throw  active  children  either  into  despair  or  sleep,  is  clear. 
They  had  better  jump  about  over  the  desks  and  seats  in  sport,  than 
to  describe  them  in  this  insufferably-affected  way;  they  had  better 
analyze  perhaps  not  a  whole  window,  but  now  and  then  a  pane,  in 
their  play,  and  let  the  glazier  "reconstruct"  it,  than  to  analyze  and 
construct  it  in  words. 

It  is  a  pity  that  soinetliing  can  not  be  found  to  use  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  school  besides  what  tl\Q  Vic\'^?^  wv\>\xv^^  V-^c^^  >:^ 

•  From  Uenzcl's  '»  Sifttm  rif  Education;*  (,ETxic^utvg«\tKTe;^'i^"»- 
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their  own  experieuce.  They  know  the  windows,  and  seats,  and  deskb, 
without  any  teaching ;  and  will  never  call  a  desk  a  seat,  or  the  con- 
trary. For  what  purpose  should  he  consider  separately,  and  name, 
all  the  parts  of  the  window ;  the  pulley,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt  ? 
What  interest  have  they  in  these  ?  Such  details  and  names  may  be 
left  to  the  glazier,  the  carpenter,  and  the  locksmith.  Every  trade  is  a 
little  separate  people,  with  a  peculiar  language ;  but  all  these  separate 
people  understand  each  other,  not  in  their  tr.ide-language,  but  in  the 
language  of  their  country.  The  trade-language  belongs  to  the  pecul- 
iar employment  of  each  trade;  each  one  has  to  do  with  many  things 
which  have  no  concern  with  the  others,  and  can  not  concern  them, 
unless  they  neglect  their  own  business.  And  fellow-tradesmen 
discuss  the  matters  of  their  trade,  in  their  peculiar  trade-language. 

Justus  Moser,  who  had  an  eminently  sound  undei-standing,  says,* 
"  My  miller  played  me  yesterday  a  comical  trick,  lie  came  to  my 
window  and  said  that  *  there  must  be  four  iron  nuts  on  the  standards 
and  standard-pieces,  opposite  the  crank ;  and  all  the  frames,  boxes, 
bolting-cloths,  and  springs  wanted  fixing ;  one  of  the  iron  post-belts 

will  not  work  any  longer  with  the  shiftin/jj- piece,  and  .'     He 

spoke  German,  my  friend,  and  I  understood  well  enough  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  windmill ;  but  I  am  no  windmill-builder,  to  under- 
stand the  thousand  details  of  a  mill,  and  their  names.  But  at  that 
point  the  knave  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  with  a  queer  gesture,  that 
the  pastor  did  the  same  thing  on  Sundays ;  that  he  spoke  nothing 
but  learned  words,  that  took  the  very  hearing  and  seeing  away  from 
the  poor  people ;  and  that  he  would  do  better,  he  thought,  to  do  as 
he  (the  miller)  did,  and  furnish  good  meal  to  the  parish,  and  keep  his 
terms  of  art  for  architect**." 

The  application  to  this  sort  of  "  intuitional  instruction "  is  clear ; 
and  is  doubly  forcible  because  the  teachers  are  not  architects,  and 
only  affect  a  knowledge  of  these  technical  matters. 

A  remark  of  Herr  Ro|h  is  very  true,  and  very  applicable  to  the 
present  object.  He  says,  "  There  are  many  things  which,  when  rap- 
idly discussed,  on  a  proper  occasion,  are  interesting  to  children  ;  when, 
if  studied  by  the  hour,  and  methodically  taught  and  reviewed,  they 
would  be  most  wearisome  to  them.  To  ask,  cursorily.  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  table  and  that  one  ?  is  very  well ;  but  to  bo 
staring  at  tables  aqd  desks,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  describing 
them,  is  quite  another  thing." 

The  word  "  stare  "  is  precisely  appropriate ;  the  exercise  is  a  lifeless 
and  forced   one.      The  window  and  its  parts  are  reflected  in  the 

'nng  eyes   of  the  stupified  and  wearied    child ;    and  his  lifeless 

•  ••  Patriotic  fVinlaaiM,"  CPolriotische  PKonttt»ieen  ^j^.'Wa, 
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repetition  of  what  the  teacher  says  over  to  him  corresponds  with  the 
lifeless  reflection  in  his  eves. 

Close  consideration  will  show  that  this  sort  of  instruction  is  much 
more  an  exercise  in  language  than  of  the  senses,  although  one  of  the 
most  unintellectual  kind.  The  intuition  in  the  case  is  only  to  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk ;  and  accordingly  it  makes  little 
diflference  what  the  object  exhibited  is,  whether  a  picture  by  Raphael 
or  a  tavern-sign,  the  Strasburg  cathedral  or  a  wretched  stable. 
Words  can  be  made  about  any  thing  and  every  thing.  The  inquiry 
is  scarcely  made,  Whether  any  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  intuition ; 
and  not  at  all,  Whether  a  permanent  remembrance  is  insured  of  the 
thing  shown.  Very  few  seem  to  have  an  idea  how  quiet,  undisturbed, 
and  often -repeated  the  bodily  intuition  must  be,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  recollection,  for  the  mental  assimilation  of  the  thing 
shown  ;  and  how  the  pupil's  words  should  be  only  the  product  of  this 
assimilation.  No  one  seems  to  consider  this  process  of  real  genera- 
tion of  words.  A  piece  of  gypsum  iS  shown  to  a  boy ;  he  is  made  to 
repeat  three  times,  "That  is  gypsum;"  and  then  the  specimen  is  put 
aside,  and  it  is  fancied  that  the  boy  has  an  actual  knowledge  of 
gypsum. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  Should  intuitional  exercises  be  quite  omitted 
in  school  ?  I  reply,  Such  wooden,  methodical  exercises  on  desks  and 
seats  may  be  omitted,  as  may  all  drilling  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
drill ;  and,  further,  so  may  all  drilling  that  is  to  give  practice  in  noth- 
ing except  the  mere  use  of  words.*  The  hunter,  the  painter,  the 
stone-cutter,  <tc.,  do  not  train  their  eyes,  nor  does  th«  musician  his 
ear,  for  the  sake  of  training  it.  Children,  properly  instructed  in  nat- 
ural knowledge  and  in  drawing,  will  be  sure  to  use  their  eyes ;  and, 
as  they  penqjrate  further  and  furtlier  into  their  subject,  they  will,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  arrive  at  .nn  increased  accuracy  of  expression 
for  the  objects  which  they  perceive  by  their  senses. 

*  Children  are  frequently  found,  especially  iu  ttie  common  schools,  who  are  as  if  dumb. 
How  shall  (hey  be  made  to  ppeak  1  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  spoken  to,  not 
in  a  sliflTschool-farihion  and  school-tone,  which  would  make  them  stupider  than  ever,  but,  aa 
far  as  po^ibte,  in  an  entirely  usual  manner  and  tone,  and  on  some  common  subject,  which 
they  understaiul.  and  on  which  questions  may  be  put  to  them.  Tables  and  desks  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  not  methodically  analyzed. 
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iTnntUted  from  Raumer's  ** History  qf  Pedagogy ^^  for  the  Americui  Journal  of  Edncatloo.] 


I.    riDAOoar. 

HiSTORT  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  very  different  eminent 
educators  of  the  last  century.  We  have  seen  that  each  of  them  had 
an  ideal  which  he  sought  to  attain ;  a  more  or  less  clear  conception 
of  a  normal  man,  who  was  to  he  produced  from  each  child,  by  his 
method  of  education. 

Bacon  defined  art,  "  Man,  added  to  things."  A  man,  that  is,  who 
prints  upon  things  the  impress  of  his  mind.  Does  the  art  of  educa- 
tion come  under  this  definition  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  should  have 
to  consider  the  children  to  be  educated  as  mere  material,  upon  which 
the  educator  is  to  impress  his  ideal,  as  the  stone-cutter  does  on  a 
block  of  marble.  But  we  might  define  the  art  of  education,  very 
generally,  in  analogy  to  Bacon's  definition,  thus :  "  Man   added  to 


man." 


In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  last  definition,  we  must 
see  clearly  how  it  is  related  to  the  various  ideals  or  normal  men  of 
the  educators.  Did  not  each  of  them,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, seek  to  determine  an  ideal  of  the  human  race ;  a  generic 
ideal,  including  all  individuals ;  and  would  he  not  educate  every  child 
according  to  his  generic  character  and  ideal  ? 

God  is  the  educator  of  the  human  race.  Man  is  created  by  him, 
and  for  him  ;  the  beginning,  progress,  and  perfection  of  humanity  are 
his  work.  And  if  the  teacher  would  have  his  work  endure,  he  must 
look  to  God's  system  of  "  education  of  the  human  race."  But  it  will 
not  suffice  for  the  educator  to  look  to  the  generic  character  and  the 
destiny  of  humanity  only ;  he  must  regard  another  point.  Every 
child  is  born  with  bodily  and  mental  peculiarities,  which  sharply  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  children,  although  they  all  have  the  generic 
character.  No  two  children  were  ever  entirely  alike ;  each  one  is  an 
entirely  peculiar,  personified  organism  of  natural  endowments ;  a  com- 
pletely individual  and  personified  vocation.  An  invisible  and  myste- 
rious master  forms  each  of  them  according  to  a  separate  ideal :  a 
master  who  does  not,  as  human  artists  do,  first  fashion  his  work  and 
then  neglect  it,  as  something  entirely  separate  from  himself;  but  who 
continues  to  work  within  man,  even  until  his  death,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  become  like  his  prototype,  and  may  fulfill  his  vocation. 
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God  cares  for  each  individual  with  the  same  paternal  love  as  for 
the  whole  human  race. 

The  vocation  of  the  educator  is  to  become  a  conscientious  and  obe- 
dient fellow-laborer  with  the  divine  Master ;  to  endeavor  to  know  and 
to  help  forward  the  perfection  of  that  ideal  for  whose  realization  the 
master  has  already  planted  the  seed,  the  potentia^  in  the  child.  I 
repeat :  The  educator  must  look  to  His  Work,  if  his  own  Avork  is  to 
stand ;  that  is,  not  to  the  scarcely-comprehensible  work  of  God  upon 
the  whole  human  race,  but  to  his  work  within  every  individual  child 
to  be  educated. 

God  formed  man  after  his  own  image ;  but,  after  the  fall,  it  is  said 
that  Adam  "  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image ;  **  not 
after  the  divine ;  flesh  born  of  flesh,  a  human  child,  perverted  from 
God.  During  all  the  thousands  of  years  which  have  passed  since 
Adam,  only  one  child  has  lived  who  was  sprung  immediately  from 
on  high,  and  who,  of  his  own  power,  grew  in  knowledge,  in  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  and  who  needed  no  education,  but 
only  care.  All  other  men  are  invariably  sinners  from  their  youth  up; 
and  in  all  the  image  of  God  is  removed  away. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is,  a  restoration  of  the  image  of  God, 
with  which  the  new  birth  begins.  "  This  is  the  work  of  the  regener- 
ating, creating  power  of  God,  (:x  dsov  ysw^id^vai ;)  and,  although  a 
mystery  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  aims,  (John  iii.,  8,)  works  upon 
the  earth  in  a  visible  and  unmistakable  manner — a  new  creatiop,  a 
new  man."*  The  mystery  of  its  origin  is  the  mystery  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  "  the  bath  of  regeneration."  After  that  period 
there  are  two  powers  within  the  child,  who  commence  the  strife  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  old  and  the  new  man ;  a  strife  of 
regeneration,  which  endures  even  to  the  end  of  life.f  Parents  and 
teachers  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  child  in  this  contest.  The  prob- 
lem of  Christian  pedagogy  is,  lovingly  and  wisely  to  watch,  pray,  and 
labor,  that  in  the  child  the  new  man  shall  grow  and  be  strengthened, 
and  that  the  old  man  shall  die. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  the  term  "  man  added  to  man." 

But  the  church  theory  of  baptism  has  been  attacked ;  and,  in  our 
own  times,  anabaptist  views  have  become  widely  diiseminated. 
Many  see,  in  baptism,  only  a  symbolical  act,  by  which  the  baptized 

•  Harless,  '^Ethics,"  77. 

t  Larger  Catechi^in.  '*T1)e  power  and  work  of  baptism  are :  the  mortification  of  the  old 
Adam,  and  allerward  the  resurrection  of  the  new  man.  Wtiicb  two  are  in  progress  through- 
out all  the  life;  iuMimuch  that  the  Christian  life  is  nothing  else  than  a  daily  baptism,  begun 
once,  but  always  in  progress." 

And  J.  Gerhard  says,  •'  Infants,  in  baptism,  receive  the  firsl  Ct\x\V%  ^^  >\v«  «^\x\v  %si.^  ^^^ 
faith." 
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is  preliminarily  received  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
without  becoming  one  truly  and  actively,  because  he  is  yet  inexperi- 
enced in  faith.  It  is  by  confirmation  that  he  becomes  consciously  an 
acting  member  of  the  church.  To  admit  a  grace  of  baptism,  it  is 
said,  is  to  admit  a  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments. 

On  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  dogmatic  theologians,  especially  to 
Luther ;  and  shall  here  only  observe  as  follows. 

The  difference  respecting  baptismal  grace  seems  to  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  that,  if  grace  passes  from  God  to  man,  the  latter 
can  not  be  entirely  passive ;  but  that  God  can  not  confer  a  spiritual 
gift,  unless  the  recipient  shall  receive  it  with  intelligent  consciousness. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  spiritual  to  natural  endowments.  Is 
it  not  a  proverb  that  "  Poets  are  born  ?  "  Must  it  not  be  confessed 
that,  in  the  new-born  infant  Shakspeare,  the  potentia,  the  seed,  of  the 
greatest  creative  talents  the  world  ever  saw  was  slumbering,  quiet  and 
unobserved,  just  as  there  was  once  slumbering,  in  a  small  acorn,  the 
potcntia  of  the  mighty  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  which  now  stands 
before  us?  And  might  we  not  reply  to  the  masters  in  Israel,  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  potcntia^  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  ?  "  For  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  ?  Was  the  poet 
the  intentional  production  of  his  parents  ?  And  could  not  God,  who 
in  so  profoundly-mysterious  and  incomprehensible  a  manner  blessed 
their  union,  confer  an  equally  wonderful  power  upon  the  sacrament 
which  he  ordained  ?* 

Although  I  refer  to  dogmatic  writers  for  the  details  of  this  theory, 
yet  I  may  hero  observe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  theolo- 
gians. If  Christian  parents  believe  in  the  actual  beginning  of  a  new 
and  sanctified  life  in  their  child,  if  they  see  in  him  a  child  of  God, 
in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  works,  they  will  educate  him  as  a  sancti- 
fied child  of  God,  will  teach  him  early  to  pray,  and  will  make  him 
acquainted  with  God's  Word.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
seed  of  a  new  life  is  in  the  child,  if  they  consider  him  a  "  natural  man, 
who  receives  nothing  from  the  spirit  of  God,**  and  as  incapable  of 
faith,  they  will  proceed  according  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or 
not.  If  not,  they  will  bring  up  their  child  as  a  natural  child  of  Rous- 
seau's kinil ;  a  heathen  child,  in  a  heathen  manner.  But  if  they  are, 
as  is  the  case  with  baptists  and  anabaptists,  they  will  still  see  in  the 
child  a  heathen,  but  one  who  can  early  be  brought  to  Christianity,  by 
the  Word,  and  by  awakening  addresses.  In  this  manner  they  think 
of  themselves  to  bring  about  the  new  birth,  instead  of  considering, 

*  The  unwonhy  manner  in  which  the  eacrament  is  often  adminiatered  causea  many  to  err. 
But  if  the  king  ahouid  send  us  a  magniticent  prctfcnt  by  a  fool^h  servant,  incompetent  to  et- 
re  if,  vfouM  thai  diminish  the  value  of  tlie  present  ? 
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as  do  the  believers  in  the  church's  theory,  that  the  care  of  the  seed 
of  a  new  life,  planted  in  the  child  by  baptism,  is  the  office  of 
education. 

II.      PELAGIAN    PEDAGOGY. 

I  have  mentioned  Rousseau.  We  have  learned  to  consider  hira  the 
true  representative  of  that  system  of  pedagogy  which  I  shall,  for 
brevity,  call  Pelagian — or  even  hyper-Pelagian.  "Every  thing  is 
good,*'  begins  ^^Emile^'*  "  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator ; 
QS'^Ty  thing  degenerates,  in  the  hands  of  men."  These  Avords  he 
uses,  not  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  but  of  every  new-born  son  of 
Adam,  born  of  sinful  seed.  And  he  says,  in  another  place,  "The 
fundamentiil  principle  of  all  morals,  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
all  my  writings,  and  have  developed  in  Emile  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
is,  that  man  is  by  nature  good,  a  lover  of  justice  and  order;  that  no 
inborn  perverseness  exists  in  the  human  heart,  and  that  the  first  im- 
pulses of  nature  are  always  right." 

Thus  he  distinctly  denies  original  sin,  and  would  disprove  the  words, 
**That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  flesh  and  blood  can  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven."  While  the  Christian  teacher  seeks 
for  reformation,  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  man,  and  the  quicken- 
ing and  growth  of  the  new,  Rousseau  recognizes  only  one,  the  old 
man,  whom  he  himself  calls  the  "  natural  man."  Him  he  would  de- 
velop and  watch  over ;  and  would  dress  him  out  for  baptism  Avith 
borrowed  Christian  adornments,  although  he  ignores  Christianity,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  child  of  nature  belongs  to 
no  religion  and  no  church. 

We  have  seen  to  what  absurd  conclusions  Rousseau  was  pushed  by 
this  uuchristian  premiss ;  to  what  unnatural  views,  by  his  constant 
reference  to  nature ;  to  what  sophistries,  by  his  attempt  to  show  that 
all  wickedness  is  first  implanted  in  the  child,  originally  as  pure  as  an 
angel,  by  adult  persons.  Luther's  sound  and  healthy  pedagogy  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  Rousseau's.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
must  convince  any  one  that  the  division  of  educators  into  Pelagian 
and  anti-Pelagian  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 

m.      p. E- ESTABLISHMENT    OP   THE    IMAGE    OP  GOD.      HUMAN   TRAINING. 

Christ  said,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect." Thus  he  places  before  us  the  very  highest  ideal ;  and  reminds 
us  of  that  lost  paradise  where  man  retained  the  uninjured  image  of 
his  prototype.  And  thus  we  take  courage  to  "  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  iu  Clvx\&\.  ^^"s^ss*? 

Christian  training  seeks  the  Te-esl5\\)VA\\meuV  o^  \}a^  vrci^^  ^^Jl  ^<^> 
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by  raising  up  and  fafthfully  guarding  the  new  man,  and  by  the  death 
of  the  old.  The  process  of  the  re-establishment  is  one  both  of  build- 
ing up  and  of  destroying ;  positive  and  negative ;  and  this  in  re- 
lation to 

a.  Iloliness  and  love. 

b.  Wisdom. 

c.  Power  and  creative  energy. 

IV.      KVIL    TRAINING. 

While  a  right  \raining,  such  as  is  pleasing  to  God,  seeks  such  a 
re-establishment  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  that  the  new  and  heav- 
enly man  shall  become  a  power  within  him,  and  the  old  man  shall 
die,  there  is  still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  false  and  devilish  training,*  a 
miseducation,  a  caricature  of  education,  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
our  inborn  sins,  but  which  also  proceeds  to  destroy  the  young  by 
naturalizing  bad  instincts  in  them,  or  even  by  a  methodical  course  of 
corruption.  The  ideal  objects  of  this  miseducation  are  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  grace  in  the  new  man,  in  the  child,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  old  man,  the  man  of  sin,  until  he  shall 
rule,  alone  and  uncontrolled. 

Fearful  evils  grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things.  All  manner  of 
warnings  away  from  this  destructive  path  should  be  given  ;  and  to  this 
end  we  should  give  diligent  attention  to  disciphne  in  the  Lord,  to  de- 
lay, to  education,  and  to  miseducation. 

▼.      (a.)    RE-E8TA0LI8IIMENT   OF   IIOLINEBB    AND   LOVK.      CIIIII8TIAN    ETHICAL 

TRAINING. 

Man  fell,  from  pride;  because  he  would  be  not  merely  like  his 
Maker,  but  equal  to  him,  instead  of  obeying  him  in  childlike  love. 
In  the  place  of  love  of  God,  there  thenceforth  prevailed  in  him  a  de- 
lusive self-conceit  and  self-love ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thus 
go  entirely  to  ruin,  God  reserved  for  himself  a  place  in  him,  by  a  con- 
science, powerfully  corroborated  by  the  death  of  the  wicked.  This 
was  man's  dowry,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  his  protect- 
ing angel,  powerful  against  his  original  sinfulness,  who  ever,  against 
his  own  will,  kept  him  humble  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom ;  and  was  his  inward  taskmaster,  to  drive  him  to 
Christ.  Afterward,  the  law  was  put  over  him,  as  a  severer  taskmaster ; 
to  awaken  his  sleeping  conscience,  and  to  direct  him  when  going 

astray.t 

In  the  fullness  of  time  appeared  Christ,  to  reconcile  fallen  man  to 

,  II  - 

*  *'  We  are  justly  given  over  to  that  ancient  wicked  one,  the  master  of  death)  because  he 
has  persuaded  our  will  into  the  siinUitude  of  his  will,  which  is  not  established  in  thy  truth."— 
Au^tistine's  ♦*  Confraaums,'*  vii.,21. 

tRomaiiB,  U ,  14—17. 
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God,  and  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  childlike  obedience  and 
love. 

The  explanation  of  each  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  the  smaller 
Lutheran  cat&hism,  begins  with  the  words,  "  We  must  fear  and  love 
God/'  This  is  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  child,  and  to  impress 
upon  him  the  fear  of  God ;  but  love  is  joined  with  fear.  In  these 
two  words  are  contained  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  presentations  of  the  commandments.  Conscience  and  the 
law  continually  remind  sinful  man  of  God's  holiness  and  justice,  and 
drive  him  to  repentance.  But  the  most  anguished  conscience  will 
find  peace  in  looking  to  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ ;  in  faith  in  him 
'  who  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  repeatedly  point  us  to  the  holiness,  justice,  and 
love  of  God  as  our  model.  "  Be  ye  holy,  saith  the  Lord,  as  I  am 
holy."  "  Be  merciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful."  **  Be- 
loved, if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  But 
Christ  includes  all  in  the  words  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect" 

Thus,  we  repeat.  He  admonishes  men  to  return  to  God ;  to  re- 
establish their  original  likeness  to  him ;  and  He,  who  is  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  the 
beginner  of  our  faith,  as  he  will  be  the  finisher  of  it,  will  not  neglect 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  hour  of  his  death  was  the  hour  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  world,  victorious  over  sin  and  death,  loving  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  After  His  return  to  his  Father,  he  sent  us  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  earth.  He, 
the  educator  of  the  human  race,  is  the  master  of  all  teachers ;  he 
must  guide  them  in  all  truth,  must  bless  their  labors,  and  teach  them 
to  pray.  Only  under  his  guidance  can  a  Christian  ethical  training 
prosper,  the  image  of  God  be  renewed  in  the  child,  holiness  and  love 
planted  in  his  heart,  and  wickedness  and  unlovingness  rooted  out 

▼I.      ANTI-CHRirriAlf  AND  IMMORAL  MItKDDCATlON. 

But  who  can  enumerate  the  manifold  offences  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, against  the  rules  of  a  Christian  ethical  training? 

The  conscience  of  children  is  laid  asleep  instead  of  being  awakened, 
and  sins  are  treated  as  pardonable  weaknesses. 

In  the  place  of  a  godly  conscience  is  even  planted  a  lying  spirit;  a 
devil's  voice  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Thus,  there  is 
held  up  before  them,  as  the  highest  object  of  attainment,  not  accept- 
ance with  God,  but  the  false  and  deceiving  glitter  of  honor  amotvi, 
men;  notwithstanding  the  warning  vok^  ot  \ici^\iQit^.j''^'^^'^  <»Ki^^ 
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believe,  wliich  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor 
which  Cometh  from  God  only?'*  How  often  must  we, hear  it  said, 
What  will  people  say?  Foolish  parents  refer  their  children  to 
"people"  as  the  highest  tribunal;  to  the  customs  of  the  multitude 
who  are  walking  on  the  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction ; 
instead  of  early  impressing  upon  them  the  bold  expression  of  the 
apostle,  "  For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are  without  ?  " 

A  similar  practice  is  that  of  teaching  children  to  put  on  a  hypo- 
critical behavior  before  people,  to  assume  rootless  and  lifeless  phari- 
saic  virtues,  such  as  will  pass  current  with  those  who  do  not  look  for 
any  ethical  basis  of  action,  and  with  whom  the  show  will  pass  for  the 
substance. 

If  we  follow  the  life  of  the  fleshly  minded,  back  to  their  youth, 
we  shall  very  often  discover  many  serious  faults  in  their  parents. 
The  first  seeds  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  them  were  often 
planted  either  by  the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  their  parents  or  by  act- 
ual positive  misleading.  Who  can  describe  the  influence  upon  a 
child's  soul  of  vile  loose  dances,  of  vulgar  plays,  of  reading  bad 
romances  ?  IIow  often  have  cards  and  loto  during  childhood  origin- 
ated the  subsequent  fury  for  gaming ;  and  how  often  have  deluded 
parents  taught  these  dangerous  games  to  their  children  I 

Many  things  might  be  said  of  the  bad  examples  set  before  children 
by  the  thoughtless  and  even  wicked  remarks  which  they  hear  grown 
persons  make.*  But  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  anti-Christian,  immoral  miseducation." 

VII.       RE-E8TADLI8HMENT  OF  WISDOM.      INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING.      WRONG  WATS. 

With  sin  is  closely  allied  error ;  deviation  from  true  ways.  Adam's 
naming  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  indicates  the  profound  and  godlike 
power  of  mental  penetration  which  he  possessed  before  the  fall.  For 
it  is  said  that,  as  the  man  named  them,  "  that  was  the  name  thereof." 
This  divine  approbation  of  Adam's  nomenclature  showed  that  the 
names  were  competent  to  express  the  natures  of  the  various  animals; 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  names  which 
modern  science  has  arbitrarily  invented  and  bestowed  on  them. 

But  the  restoration  of  this  primitive  innocent  wisdom  is  an  object 
to  be  sought  after.  It  is  the  object  of  all  intellectual  training;  and 
is  intended  to  destroy  error,  and  lead  to  the  real  truth ;  just  as  it  is 
the  oflice  of  Christian  ethical  training  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  lead  to 
virtue  by  faith. 

As  conscience  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  sin,  so 

*  ♦'  The  utmost  reverence  is  due  to  the  younj;  if  you  are  meiiitatitig  any  thinif  vile,  diire* 
gard  not  their  tender  age."    How  many  Chriwlans  does  Juvenal  put  to  shame ! 
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the  reason  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  error ;  as  an 
intellectual  conscience ;  an  organ  of  intellectual  self-knowledge. 

Defenders  of  Christianity  have  said  much  against  the  reason ;  and 
quite  as  much  raight  be  said  against  the  conscience.  We  have  seen 
that  in  men,  instead  of  the  true  conscience,  the  voice  of  God,  there 
may  enter  a  false  conscience,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  betraying  into  all 
evil.  In  like  manner  the  reason  may  become  false,  especially  through 
pride.  When  not  thus  distorted,  it  represents  God's  truth  in  man,  as 
the  conscience  does  God's  holiness  and  justice. 

"The  reason,"  says  Hamann,  "is  holy,  right,  and  good ;  but  it  can 
produce  nothing  except  a  conviction  of  the  universality  of  sinful  ig- 
norance." Thus,  the  right  reason  vill  make  us  humble ;  and  points 
sinful,  ignorant  man  to  a  holy  and  all-wise  God.  Through  an  unholy, 
wrong,  and  wicked  reason,  on  the  contrary,  comes,  on  one  hand,  the 
boundless  presumptuousness  of  pretending  to  know  absolutely,  to 
recognize  truth  as  God  does ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  of  all 
recognition  of  truth,  a  proud  and  cold  acataleptic  condition.  The 
good  and  holy  reason  of  a  Christian  applies  itself,  under  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  that  learning  which  guides  into  all  truth.  In  this  school — 
the  school  of  humility — it  learns  to  know  its  intellectual  limits ;  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  regions  of  faith  and  of  sight.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that,  since  the  fall,  man  has  been  in  the  "  region  of  dis- 
similitude," and  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  given  him  to 
know  and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  faith ;  those  incomprehensible 
mysteries  whose  essence  God  alone  understands,  because  he  is  that 
essence. 

Absolute  truth,  as  it  is  in  God^  is  just  as  inaccessible  to  man,  as 
long  as  he  is  imprisbned  within  his  earthly  tabemacle,'as  is  absolute 
holiness.  He  who  asserts  that  he  possesses  the  absolute  truth  must 
also  mean  that  he  is  absolutely  and  completely  holy ;  and  armed  with 
divine  power.*     "  Knowledge,  and  power,  and  holiness  are  identical." 

A  strife  for  wisdom,  analogous  with  the  strife  for  holiness,  lasts 
every  man  his  lifetime,  in  the  pursuit  after  truth. 

There  is  also  an  intellectual  miscducation,  analogous  to  the  ethical 
one,  in  men  perverted  and  turned  away  from  God.  Puffed  up  with 
a  conceit  of  wisdom,  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  limits  of  it.  They 
also  mistake  the  giver  of  all  knowledge ;  do  not  ask  him  for  wisdom ; 
do  not  thank  him  for  the  intellect  which  he  has  given  them  ;  for  they 
think  all  knowledge  the  fruit  of  the  powers  of  their  own  minds. 
But  their  labor,  which  is  not  performed  in  God,  which  seeks  Aot  the 

*  Nut  that  every  truth  is  merely  apparent,  and  is  uncertain ;  but  that  every  truth  contains 
something  entirely  comprehensible,  and  at  the  same  time  something  entirely  incomprehensi 
ble.    This  is  true  even  of  the  profoundest  essence  of  mathematical  truth— of  V^  \)^\:\xM&x>iMML. 
See  the  chapter  entitled  **  Mytttriouiiy  RevtaltdJ* 
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glory  of  God,  but  of  themselves,  is  a  servile  labor,  without  a  blessing 
and  without  peace.  This  is  unfortunately  the  character  of  the  usual 
scientific  labors  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  perverted  belief  in  so 
many  learned  men  has  a  most  powerful  and  most  evil  influence  on 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Vanity  impels  the  learned  men ;  they 
impel  the  young  by  vanity,  and  lead  them  to  make  a  show  before 
people  with  what  they  have  learned.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  pleas- 
ure in  what  they  learn,  and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  is  entirely  driven 
away,  and  replaced  by  an  idle  pleasure  in  the  praise  of  men ;  and  all 
which  is  cursed  by  such  vanity  must  of  necessity  wither  away. 
While  both  old  and  young,  teachers  and  scholars,  are,  like  Narcissus, 
foolishly  burying  themselves  in  a  vain  self-admiration  and  self-respect, 
still  others  fall  into  the  same  snare,  by  devoting  to  ungodly  scientific 
labors  their  whole  lives,  words,  and  actions.  Students  of  nature, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  creature,  ask  not  after  the  Creator;  but  live 
in  a  modern  heathenism ;  and  philologists,  neglecting  every  thing  that 
is  Christian,  worship  .false  gods  with  the  ancient  classics.  Such  errors 
as  these  have  a  destructive  influence  on  youth. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  various  other  errors,  both  of  teachers 
and  of  the  lawgivers  of  pedagogy. 

VIII.      KBarORATION  or  THB   HUMAN   TOWBRt. 

Man  is  to  ^*  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  dominion 
was  that  of  the  image  of  God,  in  Jhe  name  of  God ;  peacefully  rec- 
ognized by  all  creatures.  Thus  the  painters  place  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise,  at  peace  with  the  lions  and  tigers  around  them.  But  when 
man  became  disobedient  to  God,  the  creatures  became  disobedient  to 
him ;  for  they  had  reverenced  him  only  as  the  viceroy  of  God. 

There,  however,  remained  to  man  a  species  of  dominion,  even 
after  the  fall.  "  And  the  fear  of  you,"  said  God  to  Noah,  "  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered.'* 

But  this  was  not  the  original  peaceful  dominion ;  it  was  a  domin- 
ion of  fear  and  terror.  And  a  commandment  of  fear  came  also  from 
the  Lord.  As  he  had  before  the  fall  given  man  all  manner  of  herbs, 
and  the^  fruit  of  trees,  for  food,  so  he  said,  after  the  flood,  "Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 

Therefore,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  dominion  of  fallen  man  is 
Bach  over  the  beasts,  that  they  fear  him,  as  rebels  do  the  power  of 
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their  ruler ;  and  bis  weapons,  still  more  than  his  divine  image.  But 
the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  of  a  future  time,  when  a  young  child  shall 
lead  a  lion  and  a  lamb  together,  and  when  the  sucking-child  shall 
play  upon  the  cockatrice^s  den,  point  to  a  restoration  of  this  human 
dominion  over  the  beasts.  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  and  Paul,  whom, 
according  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  viper  did  not  injure,  are  the 
forerunners  of  that  dominion  which  man  shall  again  possess,  not  by 
the  power  of  his  weapons,  but  by  faith. 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  and  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  powerful  prayei*s  of  Elisha  for  and  against  the  rain,  Christ^s 
stilling  of  the  slorm  by  the  words  "  Peace ;  be  still,"  and  his  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea — all  these  point  to  a  future  dominion  of  man  over 
inorganic  nature  also ;  a  moral  dominion,  in  the  power  of  faith,  in 
the  power  of  God. 

The  various  healings  of  the  sick  point  to  a  similar  future  power. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  all  that  we  are  saying  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  human  powers  is  simply  arguing  from  a  miraculous  past  to  a 
miraculous  future. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  we  have  only  the  shadow  of  that  past  and 
future  time ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  shadow  that  we  have  at  present 
to  do. 

Thus  thought  the  most  judicious  of  philosophers.  Bacon,  when  he 
said,  "Knowledge  and  power  are  the  same"  (Scientia  et  potentia 
hominis  coincidunt  in  idem.)  In  proportion  as  man  knows  nature,  he 
rules  it.  Bacon  every  where  requires,  not  merely  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but  a  practical,  efficient  power.  With  all  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  there  goes  also  a  practical  art ;  ^n  art  of  operating 
upon  nature,  mostly  based  upon  scientific  knowledge. 

Thus  we  do  in  fact  rule  the  creation,  not  by  the  mental  magic  of 
words,  strengthened  by  faith ;  but  we  make  it  serviceable  to  us  by 
searching  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  different  creatures,  bringing 
them  under  our  power,  and  setting  one  to  work  upon  another. 

We  tame  and  improve  animals,  we  improve  plants,  guide  the  light- 
ning, constrain  steam  to  serve  us,  fly  by  the  aid  of  gas,  cure  by  all 
kinds  of  medicine,  and  light  is  made  to  serve  us  in  the  place  of 
artists. 

In  this  realm  man  rules,  and  he  seeks  in  all  ways  to  extend  his  do- 
minion. The  present  time  boasts  especially  of  this  extension.  But 
this  is  no  gain,  if  all  nobility  of  feeling,  all  sense  for  higher  things, 
are  to  be  choked  and  destroyed ;  if  all  intellectual  power  is  to  become 
slavishly  subservient  to  the  eiirthly ;  and  if  man,  utterly  blinded  with 
Lis  convulsive  efforts,  is  to  seek  material  objects  oul^. 

\5 
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We  are  bound  to  strive  against  such  ungodly  and  unworthy  im- 
pulses. We  may  not  be  indifferent  in  whose  name  it  is  that  we 
Work ;  whether  it  is  Moses  who  acts,  or  Jannes  and  Jambres.  Both 
theoretical  and  practical  natural  science  must  be  taught,  in  a  right 
and  pious  manner ;  both  must  be  sanctified,  as  well  in  principle  as  in 
purpose. 

IX.      THB   CREATIVE   POWER   OP  MAN. 

When  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  was  placed  as  his  representative 
in  the  dominion  over  the  creatures,  he  was  also  himself  shaped  in  the 
image  of  God. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  desired  that  his  ^reatures  should 
themselves  partake  of  his  creative  power;  for  he  conferred  upon 
plants,  beasts,  and  men  the  power  of  reproducing  their  kind,  to  all 
time  ;  instead  of  himself  forming  one  generation  after  another. 

But  to  man  he  granted  more ;  he  granted  him  the  gift  of  various 
creative  powers,  and  an  intelligent  will  for  the  free  development  of 
those  powers.  The  bees  build  dodecahedric  cells,  not  by  a  free  and 
improvable  art,  but  by  instinct ;  they  must  make  dodecahedra,  just 
as  the  inorganic  elements  of  a  garnet  crystal  must  gather  into  the 
same  shape. 

Of  what  kind,  it  might  be  asked,  were  these  gifts  in  Adam,  before 
the  fall  ?  Only  one  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  that  of  speech.  It  was 
already  observed  that  the  Creator  approved  of  the  names  which  Adam 
gave  to  the  beasts ;  and  that  these  must  therefore  have  expressed  the 
real  character  of  the  beasts.  In  these  names,  humanly  given,  God's 
creation  w^as  mirrored,  they  were  actual  names;  really  substantives ; 
arising  out  of  the  appearance  of  the  creatures  themselves.  We,  fall- 
en men  of  the  present  day,  can  not  make  such  names.* 

We  may  consider  this  giving  of  the  names  by  Adam  as  the  first 
entirely  complete  expression  of  human  speech  ;  a  completeness  which 
later  men  have  sought  to  equal  in  many  ways,  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 

The  very  name  of  poet  reminds  us  that  he  is  an  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator— a  "maker."  The  greatest  of  poets  has,  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  thus  described  the  poet: — 

**  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  freniy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  as  iraacrlnation  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

Are  not  the  forms  bom   from  Shakspeare's  wondrously  teeming 

*  We  makr  great  efforts  to  describe  ia  aa  perfect  a  way  as  possible,  and  search  out  many 
words,  motftly  adjectives,  so  as  to  stick  tof ether  a  sort  of  mosaic  picture  in  words,  as  perfect 
Bttdalmilar  u  may  be,  of  minerals,  &c. 
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fancy — Macbeth,  Hotspur,  Desdemona,  Shylock — indeed  most  of  the 
persons  in  his  dramas — so  entirely  individualized,  independent  men, 
that  wo  might  almost  be  tempted  to  assert  that  they  have  a  more  in- 
dividual existence  than  do  numberless  actual  human  beings  ?* 

Thus  the  poet  creatively,  by  his  words,  reveals  a  rich  interior  world. 
And  his  poems  even  stimulate  sensitive  hearers  to  become  poets  them- 
selves ;  to  repeat  his  creative  act. 

The  historian  and  the  orator  are  related  to  the  poet. 

But  above  all  the  human  arts  of  language,  and  different  from  them, 
stands  in  holy  solitude  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  which  through 
his  efficient  power  causes  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  From  its 
fullness,  preachers,  and  singers  of  divine  songs,  draw  their  power  over 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.f  In  tbfp  holy  realm,  man  finds  a  foretaste 
of  the  powers  of  the  future  world ;  of  his  return  into  his  fathers  house. 

As  in  the  arts  of  language,  so  does  the  creative  power  of  man  ex- 
press itself  in  fine  arts.  Raphael  does  not  only  give  us  true  rep- 
resentations of  localities  and  of  men ;  he  paints  a  new  earth,  a  new 
heaven,  and  glorified  saints  like  angels. 

Thus  we  can  trace  this  creative  power  in  ewry  art;  in  the  sculp- 
tor, the  architect,  the  musician ;  sometimes  imitating,  and  sometimes 
idealizing,  in  a  divine  aspiration. 

Every  artistic  gift  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul  of  a  child  must  bo 
faithfully  cherished  and  trained.  To  this  end  the  first  requisite  is, 
that  his  senses  shall  be  trained :  his  eye  to  a  true,  clear,  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  visible  world  ;  his  ear  to  true  and  keen  hearing,  <kc. 
And  with  this  development  of  the  susceptibilities  must  sooner  or  lat- 
er be  connected  that  of  the  power  of  representation :  of  speaking, 
singing,  writing,  painting,  &c. ;  that  is,  the  development  of  the  creat- 
ing power.  But,  above  all,  his  feelings  must  be  purified  and  sancti- 
fied, tliat  he  may  have  no  pleasure  in  impure  artistic  labors,  in  extern- 
al beauty  without  internal  moral  goodness. 

I  can  not  utter  a  sufficiently  emphatic  warning  against  the  usual 
abuses  of  these  powers.  The  apostle  James  refers  to  the  abuse  of 
sjKiech.  "  The  tongue,"  he  says,  (and  we  may  add,  the  pen  and  the 
press,)  "  is  an  unruly  evil.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father ; 
and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  ♦  *  *  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?  "  And  it  is  said,  in  earnest  warning,  "  For  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  an«l  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned.'* 

*  God  did  not  make  men  and  then  depurt,  but  they  are  of  him  and  in  him.    Remain  in  him 
who  made  you.    It  is  upon  this  truth  that  the  real  energy  and  actual  existence  oC  «.\\>\TCASk. 
being  depend. 

t  *•  The  Word,  added  (o  the  element^  make*  \i  «i  tativnitux.''^ 
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These  warnings  are  applicable  both  *  to  speakers  and  writers ;  and 
to  hearers  and  readers  too. 

The  fine  arts,  espeeially,  hare  variously  and  deeply  sinned  against 
purity ;  let  us  guard  our  children  against  impure  pictures.  Unholy 
and  delusive  passions  characterize  the  modem  music ;  let  us  return  to 
t^e  chaste  and  pure  music  of  the  ancieut  masters. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  receive  with  indulgence  this  attempt  to  base 
pedagogy  upon  principles;  to  set  forth,  though  only  in  outline, 
its  purpose  and  object  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  all  human 
traiuing  must  seek  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  God ;  and  that  a 
Christian,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  artistic  training,  in  particular,  should 
ooDtemplate  the  renewal  of  our  siioilarity  to  Qod  in  holiness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  creative  energy.  Such  a  training  leads  to  holiness,  which 
has  the  promise  of  this  world  and  the  next. 


XII.    SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

PLAN  OP  INSTRUCTION;   PLAN  OF  LABOR. 
Trantlated  from  Deisterweff's  *^ Manual  for  Teachern^"  for  the  Am.  Journal  of  Edacation.] 


Section  I. — school  discipunb. 

Can  we  hope  for  a  conclusive  discussion  of  school  discipline? 

Many  teachers  have  occupied  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  their  discussion  on  it  Wo  have  not  thought  proper  to  devoto 
to  it  an  extended  chapter,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  separate,  independent  department;  but  as  one  and  the  samo 
with  instruction.  In  our  opinion,  it  coincides  with  didactics ;  and,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  is  still  a  consequence  of  it.  The  true  didacticist  is  also 
a  disciplinarist;  he  who  holds  clear  views  as  to  instruction,  does  the  samo 
as  to  discipline;  he  who  instructs  well,  disciplines  well;  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  according  to  the  ancient  but  often  forgotten  opinion, 
"  disciplines." 

These  views — which  it  would  be  easy  to  extend — were  not  received  so 
long  as  the  old  dogmatic  way  of  teaching  was  recognized  as  the  sole  duty 
of  the  teacher.  Then,  a  man  might  know  much,  speak  well,  and  "  teach  " 
well,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  maintaining  discipline.  Such  (to  mention 
a  name  whose  refutation  will  not  be  injured  by  it)  was  Schlciermacher, 
at  the  Gray-friars*  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin ;  and  such  were  many  other 
learned  men,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  since  we  have  come  to 
include  in  the  idea  of  teaching  something  more  than,  and  indeed  some- 
thing entirely  different  from,  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge — 
namcl}',  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  to  lead  into  a  condition  of  independent 
activity ;  in  a  word,  to  instruct,  according  to  the  rational  modern  mean- 
ing of  the  term — since  this  has  been  the  case,  there  have  been  no  longer 
good  teachers  who  have  not  understood  how  to  discipline  their  schools. 
As  far  as  his  capacity  and  power  of  instruction  go,  just  so  far  do  his  edu- 
cating power  and  efficiency  go.  Whoever  agrees  with  the  previous  posi- 
tions in  this  book  will  agree  with  this  assertion.*  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teach,  from  one  day's  end  to  an- 
other. He  is  entirely  a  teacher,  and  is  therefore  with  propriety  called 
by  that  name  and  by  no  other.     It  is  not  an  arbitrarily  invented  name, 

*  Compare  thi8:  "Discipline  is  not  tlie  art  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  of  making  pupiltf 
fpeak  and  be  si!*^nt ;  it  is  the  art  of  making  them  perform,  in  the  most  appropriate,  eahy,  and 
UKeful  manner,  all  the  duties  of  the  school."  The  definition  of*' school  diFCipline,"  by  the 
Confrrence  Society  of  (^apellnn,  (see  above.)  is  evidently  too  broad.  "The  eUmentary 
Bchuol  ou^hr,  by  the  spirit  rtiling  within  it,  and  by  its  instruction,  so  tu  nperaie  upon  the 
children  that  they  shHll  receive  a  preparation,  adapted  to  their  aecs  ^\vi  ttc^^^\M\*^^ A«x v«sk. 
poral  and  eternal  life." 
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which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  better.  The  ancient  "  schoolmaster  "  has 
nowadays  advanced  to  the  grade  of  "teacher.**  As  teacher,  he  calls 
into  activity  the  observation,  industry,  love  of  learning,  capacity  for  it, 
power  of  language,  capacity  for  independent  action,  and  self-control  of 
his  pupil ;  all  his  faculties,  not  merely  those  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
the  feelings  and  the  character.  ^That  is,  he  directs,  corrects,  and  disci- 
plines him,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  pupil  attends  school.  Here, 
order,  propriety,  morality,  good  manners,  obedience,  regularity  in  com- 
ing, going,  standing,  and  sitting,  and  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  work, 
love  of  his  occupation,  his  teacher,  and  his  school,  and  also  truthfulness 
and  credibility,  appear  as  the  consequences  of  the  influence  of  the  living, 
educating  principle  of  the  school ;  that  is,  of  a  teacher  whose  intellect 
and  will  are  active,  vivid,  and  strong ;  who,  just  as  Schiller  composed, 
philosophized,  and  labored  as  a  character,  does  every  thing,  inspires 
every  thing  with  character.  The  whole  matter  of  disciplinary  means 
therefore  concentrates  itself  in  this  requirement  from  the  teacher. 
Teach  with  didactical — and  consequently  also  with  disciplinary — ^power 
and  skill.  The  principle  of  teaching  is  the  principle  of  school  edu- 
cation.* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  teacher,  while  bestowing  attention  upon  his 
system  of  instruction,  must  also  pay  attention  to  whatever  outside  mat- 
ters relate  to  it,  must  adjust  his  views  and  practice  as  to  them,  and  must 
cause  his  scholars  to  conform  to  them.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  self-evi> 
dent  that,  where  several  teachers  are  laboring  together  in  one  school, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  there  may 
be  a  harmony  of  action  among  them,  and  one  may  not  pull  down 
what  another  builds  up.  The  right  spirit  of  instruction  will  lead  the 
teacher  to  right  action.  Shall  we  go  into  particulars  under  this  subject  ? 
Their  name  is  legion — but  we  will  refer  to  a  few. 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  regularity  in  teaching  school,  neither  too  soon 
nor  too  late,  but  before  the  stroke  of  the  bell.  The  teacher  therefore  to 
be  in  the  school  before  it  is  struck.  This  is  indispensable.  Any  one 
coming  late  to  remain  standing  during  the  first  hour,  and  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  class. 

2.  Pupils  to  be  quiet  in  their  places,  and  to  be  quiet  while  preparing 
their  lessons. 

3.  Exercises  to  commence  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  singing  or 
prayer,  or  both,  but  briefly.  One  stanza  of  a  hymn  is  enough.  Unpro- 
gressives  have  all  or  half  of  a  hymn  sung.  But  the  object  of  singing  is 
to  be  a  stimulus  for  work. 

4.  Position  of  the  teacher  before  the  class,  at  his  post;  not  to  be  wan- 
dering about  To  see  all,  to  address  all,  to  question  all,  to  stimulate  all, 
as  one  man. 

5.  Indication  of  readiness  to  answer  by  lifting  the  forefinger  or  right 
hand,  not  the  arm  :  one  to  be  selected  to  answer. 


*  Curtmann  g\^eK,  as  the  principal  requisites  of  a  teacher  as  diacipliDarian,  watcbfulnecs, 
ve  of  order,  coorif (ency,  and  fairnesB. 
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6.  Such  one  to  stand  up  and  speak  in  a  clear,  distinct,  definite,  strong 
manner.  No  error,  stammering,  slowness,  half-answer,  or  slothful  an- 
swers to  be  allowed.     No  telling — that  school-pest  I     Why? 

7.  For  repetition,  the  pupils  to  leave  their  places ;  not  otherwise.  The 
teacher  who  always  needs  this  means  of  stimulating  the  attention  is  fond 
of  ease,  or  a  feeble  teacher. 

8.  Recognition  of  every  endeavor  after  success,  according  to  the  amount 
of  effort,  even  if  the  results  are  small.  Such  recognition  encourages ; 
while  blame,  especially  if  undeserved,  is  prostrating. 

9.  No  moralizing.  Give  brief  and  clear  orders,  laconic  praise*  and 
blame.     The  laconic  teacher  is  the  best 

10.  Patience  with  the  feeble,  unweariedness  with  those  who  try,  per- 
emptoriness  with  those  who  do  not  do  all  they  ^an. 

11.  The  pupil's  eye  to  follow  his  teacher  as  a  planet  the  sun,  or  as  a 
satellite  its  planet  This  must  happen  of  itself,  or  else  it  is  a  made-up 
action,  and  valueless.!  Erect  but  not  stiflf  carriage  of  the  body,  the  feet 
to  be  kept  still,  the  hands  off  the  table. 

12.  Pupils  to  leave  school  quietly  and  orderly,  before  the  teacher,  with 
a  silent  salute  to  him ;  and  to  go  quietly  home. 

Will  this  dozen  of  hints  be  sufficient?  Must  we  instruct  the  teacher 
how  the  scholars  should  behave  when  a  stranger,  or  the  pastor,  or  a 
school-inspector,  &c.,  visits  the  school  ?  or  how  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
parents  ?  or  how  to  punish,  wnth  what,  whether  with  a  stick,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questions  ?  Where  should  we  end  ?  Those  desiring  inform- 
ation on  those  points,  should  study  the  books  already  named,  on  school 
discipline,  especially  that  of  Dobschall.  As  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  first  thing,  and  to  be  replaced  by  nothing  else  whatever,  and  guides 
into  all  truth,  so  does  a  right  spirit  in  teaching  lead  to  right  action. 
This,  accordingly,  is  what  the  teacher  should  endeavor  after.  Without 
it,  all  else  is  wood,  hay,  stubble,  which  the  fire  will  consume.  With  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong,  although  "man  errs  so  long  as  he  strug- 
gles "  it  is  true ;  but  he  will  not,  on  the  whole,  ever  fail  of  the  right 
way.  Exi)crience  purifies  and  directs.  Not  all  things  are  for  all. 
"  Though  two  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  the  same  ;  "  and  this  is  true 
both  of  delinquent  scholars  and  of  disciplinary  teachers.  "  No  one  thing 
is  suited  to  all."  What  one  man  applies  with  success,  will  fail  in  the 
hands  of  another.  There  is  no  receipt-book  for  the  thousand  and  thou- 
sand cases  which  arise  in  discipline.  "What  the  understanding  of  no 
wise  man  sees,  childlike  feeling  will  practice  in  simplicity."  These  teach- 
ers are  born  rich.     Others  learn  from  them,  by  their  example,  by  observ- 

*  Praifte,  that  is  the  approbatiou  of  some  respected  person,  {Laudari  aviro laudato.)  ele- 
vates the  soul,  and  encourafes  it  to  noble  sentiments.  See  Jeau  Paul  Richter's  "'Lifty^  iii , 
13:  "Even  the  greatest  minds,  however  much  consciousness  of  power  and  seifreliance 
they  may  have,  still  sometimes,  even  from  Iheir  youth  up,  feel  the  need  of  an  encouraging 
recognition  of  thpir  talents,  and  of  the  successful  application  of  them.  The  estimate  of  eth- 
ers is  indi^perl8abIe  to  a  man's  correct  appreciation  of  his  own  worth."  Every  teacher  who 
educates  should  continually  remember  this.    The  Hamburger,  Gurliit,  is  a  model. 

t  ♦'  A  made-up  educated  man  is  the  most  foolifrh  creature  under  the  sun."— ;Ji^^^^.^\■*.^> 
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ing  them.  "  Demonstration  goes  beyond  study."  The  best  work  is  done 
by  a  firm  character,  a  will  directed  toward  good.  To  this  end  have  we 
*^  Moses  and  the  prophets."  And  in  this  also  all  depends  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  A  right  spirit  leads  to  right  thoughts ;  as  is  the  former  so 
are  the  latter. 

Of  means  of  punishment*  we  prefer  to  say  nothing  at  alL  They 
are  mostly  useless  and  unnecessary  ;  where  the  instruction  is  of  the  right 
character,  i,  e.^  adapted  to  nature  and  to  the  subject  The  pupil  should 
study  in  the  school,  and  with  pleasure.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there 
will  be  few  or  no  improprieties ;  where  it  is  not,  the  teacher  will  be  con- 
stantly obliged  to  make  rules  and  inflict  punishments,  but  without  the 
result  desired.  For  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  do  away  with  pun- 
ishment But  both  punisiiment  and  delinquency  are  avoided  by  love  of 
the  pupil's  work.  And  this  love  of  the  workt  must  be  produced  by  the 
work  itself.  A  consciousness  of  constantly  growing  powers  continually 
stimulates  the  desire  of  their  development  The  principle  of  instruction 
is  the  principle  of  education ;  the  method  of  instruction  is  the  method  of 
education. I  Where  this  is  not  so,  but  where  the  two  do  not  coincide, 
and  where,  thus,  the  instruction  is  not  in  and  of  itself  educating,  but 
only  instructs — communicates  knowledge — there  there  is  no  real  educa- 
tion. Those  not  clear  on  this  point  should  study  the  work — which  I  can 
not  sufficiently  recommend — of  Weiss,  *'' Experiences  and  Counsehy^ 
{Erfahrungen  und  Bathachlage^)  2d  vol.  The  result  of  his  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  concentrated  in  the  following  statement.  "  In- 
struction, in  order  to  develop  into  independent  action  and  fitness  for 
actual  life  the  whole  mental  powers  of  the  student,  as  a  being  of  senses 
and  rea^^oning  powers,  should  first  of  all  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  bring 
into  full  activity  the  feelings,  as  the  central  point  of,  and  means  of  ope- 
rating on,  all  the  mental  faculties  and  their  results.  Instruction,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result,  should  use  its  material  only  as  a  stimulus, 
should  proceed  from  actual  observation  of  objects  of  intuition,  and  should 
from  this  develop  within  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  those  objects.  By 
this  method  only  can  the  inner  nature  be  entirely  reached,  a  true  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  study  excited,  and  the  understanding  and  will  (head 
and  heart)  alike  cultivated,  and  consequently  the  individual  educated 
by  means  of  education."§ 

*  The  right  of  punishing  minorc!,  and  of  applying  necessary  coiistrainl  to  them,  Deeds  no 
estabtibhnient.  The  mean^  used,  however,  should  be  of  cuch  a  kind  that  it  may  be  certain 
that  •'  llie  pupil,  if  he  were  to  express  a  reasonable  conviction  on  the  subject,  would  approve 
them."— Rotteck,  "Public  Science,"  I.,  p.  140. 

t  Young  teachers  are  most  concerned  about  discipline,  because  they  do  not  understand 
instruction.  And  most  very  Jearued  men,  not  understanding  the  latter,  do  not  understand 
the  former.  If  they  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  methods,  they  would  learn  discipline  at 
the  Fanrc  time.  This  is  exemplified  at  the  teachers*  seminaries.  Where  their  pupils  aro 
made  skillful  in  instruction,  they  prosper  in  all  things. 

J  Pleasure — enjoyment — sympathy — in  realities,  is  the  only  real  existence,  and  the  only 
means  of  making  realities  known.     All  else  is  vain,  and  wastrd  time. — (Goethe.) 

^I  will  adtl  to  the  above  nn  extract  from  the  work  of  a  powerful,  thoujihtful,  anil  experi- 
enced woman — {Tinetle  Hornberg,  '*  Thoughts  on  Education  and  Inatrucfion,fsjiea'oUy  of  tfu 
Female  Sex."     {Gedanken  itber  Erxichung  und  Unterricht^  besondert  des  WeiOlichen  Get' 
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ADDITIONAI*.  ^ 

The  preceding  chapter  is  a  brief  one.  The  following  propositions  may 
perhaps  serve  as  useful  themes  for  meditations  connected  with  it 

1.  Fichte  expresses  himself  as  Weiss  did,  **  Orations  to  the  German 
Nation^^^  {Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Natio7ij)  Leipzig,  1824,  p.  62. 

'*  Even  although  this  mental  action  is  not  that  from  which  good  morals 
proceed,  and  though,  to  this  end,  a  special  direction  of  that  action  is 
necessary,  still  this  love  is  the  universal  condition  and  form  of  the  moral 
will ;  and  accordingly  this  species  of  intellectual  training  is  the  immedi- 
diate  preparation  for  moral  training." 

2.  A  good  teacher  must  always  maintain  his  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand ;  although  it  is  a  secondary  object,  and  not  a  primary  one.  The 
only  primary  object  is  instruction.  Discipline  is  the  outward  strength 
of  armies  ;  learning  is  the  strength  of  the  scholar. 

3.  Discipline  is  an  adjustment  from  without;  cultivation,  from  within. 
Nor  is  discipline  civilization.  Neither  discipline  nor  any  particular  de- 
gree of  civilization  necessarily  excludes  a  state  of  external  barbarousncss. 
There  are  barbarians  who  are  disciplinecl  and  civilized. 

4.  "  Instruction  is  divisible  into  two  kinds ;  either  educating  or  purely 
instructing.  When  the  teacher  instructs,  confining  himself  strictly 
within  his   science,  strictly  within   his  objective  method,  this   is  pure 

ehlechtn.)  Berlin,  1&15  Enslin.  A  work  which  I  urgently  recummend  to  parents  and  teach* 
era.  P.  252:] — *' I  would,  on  the  contrary,  for  my  own  daughters,  (i  If  had  th*'m,)  search 
the  world  over  for  a  good  teacher,  and  would  rather  they  would  remain  deficient  in  any 
thing  else  than  in  this.  For  if  I  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  instructress,  in  my  sense 
of  the  term,  I  should  also  have  obtained  a  good  educator.  But  here  also  I  come  into  open 
opposition  to  Herr  Schulz.  lie  pronounces  it  an  error  to  take  as  synonymous  the  ideas  of 
'Art  of  Education  '  and  '  Art  of  Inslraclion.'  With  reference  to  the  male  sex.  I  will  express 
no  opinion  on  this  point,  although  I  entertain  a  distinct  one.  But  it  la  mv  conviction— and 
one  not  to  be  shaken— that,  for  girls,  no  dictiuction  can  be  made  between  these,  but  that  each 
is  Indissolubly  implied  in  the  other.  This  is  no  theory  constructed  by  me  in  the  a'r.  over 
my  writing-desk  ;  it  is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  practice— of  an  experience  which  can  not 
be  annihilated  by  the  acutest  discussions  of  the  learnedest  men.  But  what  is  that  which  is 
called  education  ?  I  will  permit  Herr  Schulz  himself  to  answer.  It  is  ♦  To  guide  and  accus- 
tom young  minds  to  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful ;  to  propriety,  modesty,  and  ele- 
gance.' I  will,  for  the  present,  accept  this  definition,  though  it  is  too  narrow  for  me,  and 
under  it  would  inquire  of  my  own  past  pupils,  whether  most  of  the  advantages  included  un- 
der it,  which  they  gained  through  me,  did  not  proceed  from  the  hours  of  instruction.  I 
have  already  hafl  oral  or  written  testimony  from  many  of  them,  that  that  very  species  of 
instruction  which  lit  rr  Schulz  thinks  us  (women)  unfit  to  give,  viz.,  religious  instruction,  ex- 
ercised an  influence  upon  their  views  and  feelings,  to  which  they  principally  owe  whatever 
of  good  there  is  in  them,  and  which  is  still  an  active  and  efficient  principle  within  them.  It 
was  especially  during  the  instruction  which  I  gave  my  pupils  in  religion,  (1  called  it  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  duty.)  in  history,  mytholojry,  natural  history,  Ac,  that  I  found  oppor- 
tunities of  awakening  in  them,  in  a  manner  the  most  simple  and  natural,  and  adapted  tn 
their  capacities,  ideas  upon  the  glorious  destiny  of  man  in  general,  and  of  woman  in  partic> 
ular,  upon  the  holiest  duties  of  both,  upon  the  great  happiness  of  an  existence  devoted  to  the 
service  of  what  is  truly  good  and  beautiful,  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  a  truly  childlikt 
relation  to  God,  upon  real  human  greatness  and  virtue,  upon  that  most  difllcult  and  rare  art, 
of  living  a  b»':iutifal  and  noble  life — in  a  word,  upon  all  that  concern?  the  true  worth  and 
happiness  of  man  ; — ideas  whose  germs  lie  slumbering  within  mo«t  minds,  but  which  are 
often  not  Rtrong  enough  to  bring  themselves  to  the  h<rth.  hut  demand  a  Socrates  to  arrest 
them  and  bring  them  forth  into  the  clear  light  of  intelligent  freedom." 
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instruction ;    as  in  the  universities,  &c." — Prof.  Braubach,  in  ^^Mager^s 
Review;'  May,*  1843. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  All  instruction  has  an  educating 
effect ;  is  at  least  intellectually  educating ;  that  is,  it  renders  definite  the 
thinking  faculties,  and  gives  consistency  of  thought,  thus  working  indi- 
rectly upon  the  will.  Instruction  which  did  not  do  this  would  be  a 
mere  mass  of  notifications,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  instruction. 

5.  School  discipline,  like  instruction,  will  take  form  from  the  qualities, 
especially  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  teacher.  The  foremost 
influence  should  be  love  to  the  vocation  and  the  pupil ;  next,  and  with 
these,  comes  strictness  in  fulfillment  of  duty,  faithfulness  in  small  things, 
and  from  them  love  of  justice.  On  the  latter  point  Doederlein — ^''Ad' 
dresses  and  Essay s^'  (Eeden  und  AvfsdUe,)  Erlangen,  1843,  p.  235 — has 
some  very  true  and  acute  remarks. 

"  The  reputation  of  strict  fairness  and  its  closest  expression,  uncon- 
ditional impartiality,  is  the  first  fundamental  requisite  of  efficient  school 
discipline.  What  1  mean  i.s,  that  the  teacher  must,  from  the  first,  be  so 
impregnably  established  by  his  whole  character  in  his  credit  and  repu- 
tation, as  that  nothing  else  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  him  in  the 
practice  of  entire  justice  and  impartiality.  He  must  absolutely  have 
entire  freedom  to  manage  his  pupils  variously,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent individualities ;  and,  both  in  punishing  and  rewarding,  to  follow  the 
higher  considerations  and  requirements  of  an  intelligent  prudence  and 
wisdom,  without  being  obliged  to  apprehend  a  charge  of  partiality. 
He  must  have  reference  to  variety  of  talent  and  temperament,  and  even 
of  condition  and  education  f  (for  if  two  persons  suffer  the  same  thing, 
yet  it  is  not  the  same.)  But  all  these  considerations,  let  it  be  observed, 
should  be  strictly  pedagogical,  not  at  all  political ;  according  to  the 
commands  of  conscience,  not  the  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom." 

6.  The  school  is  essentially  an  educational  institution ;  it  educates  by 
means  of  instruction  ;  that  is,  not  merely  by  communicating  knowledge, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  on  the  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  instruction,  and  the  various  arrangements  which  the  success  of  the 
instruction  require.  Any  one  violating  these  latter,  or  not  applying  his 
individual  faculties  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. Under  this  statement  come  all  school  delinquencies,  (crimes  not 
being  here  referred  to,)  including  moral  ones,  such  as  lying.  The  school- 
boy lies,  usually,  to  escape  from  the  punishment  of  some  neglect  of  work, 
forgetful n ess,  &c. ;  to  lie  in  order  to  bring  a  punishment  upon  his  com- 
rade is — to  the  honor  of  human  nature  in  boys — a  thing  unheard  ofl 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cases  where  he  lies  in  order  to 
preserve  his  comrade  from  punishment  is  legion. 

All  delinquencies  and  punishments  in  school  can  thus  be  brought  into 
connection  with  instruction  and  its  requisites. 

Or  they  may  be  considered  apart ;  as  moral  delinquencies. 

Either  view  is  correct;  neither  excludes  the  other.  The  educator 
will  prefer  the  latter ;    but  most  parents,  the  former,  especially  the 
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less  judicious.  The  measures  pursued  may,  in  the  former  case,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  biblical  admonition,  **  Let  all  things  bo  done  decently  and 
in  order ;  "  in  the  latter,  to  the  text,  "Train  up  your  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.*' 

7.  All  school  punishments  are  pedagogical ;  that  is,  they  are  intended 
to  improve  the  child.  Theories  of  deterring,  or  of  retaliation,  are  quite 
inadmissible ;  as  is  that  of  any  expiation  to  an  offended  GM.  God  can 
not  be  offended.  Men  must  put  themselves  on  the  right  terms  with  him, 
and  with  his  own  conscience,  by  sorrow  and  improvement 

That  the  more  strictly  religionist  {sogenannte  streugghiuhige)  or  or- 
thodox and  pietist  teachers  find  themselves  obliged  to  use  a  stricter  dis- 
ciplinary practice  is  a  fact.  The  main  reason  of  this  is,  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  God*s  majesty  is  offended  by  every  wrong  action.  No 
such  view  ought  to  be  expressed,  even  in  the  penal  codes.  Whether  such 
is  the  case,  must  be  left  to  the  higher  and  invisible  Judge.  Man  has  no 
voice  in  that  decision,  nor  consequently  should  he  have  in  inflicting  a 
punishment  for  it  This  same  class  of  teachers  often,  by  reason  of  the 
same  doctrine,  see  faults  and  sins  where  others  do  not  It  is  in  this  case 
as  with  the  ghost-seers.  He  who  believes  he  sees  them  does  see  them. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  when  they  look  upon  the  child  as  a  reprobate  or 
a  criminal.  And  yet  this  is  seldom  a  correct  opinion,  even  of  such  adults 
as  are  punished  for  crimes.  *'  The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  find  to  treat  them,  not  as  hardened  devils,  but 
rather  as  poor  tempted  creatures."* 

8.  '*  Much  speaking  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  Many  laws,  many 
transgressions.  It  is  enough  to  frighten  one,  to  read  all  the  rules  which 
are  given  to  teachers.  See,  for  instance,  the  little  work,  ^'  Discipline  in 
the  Common  School^^  (Die  Zucht  in  der  VoUssehule^)  by  Raimund  Her- 
manuz,  director  of  the  Catholic  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Ettlingcn,  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Carlsruhe  and  Freiburg,  18-43.  Herder,  pp. 
48.  Catholic  clergymen  are  fond  of  admonishing  and  moralizing.  In 
this  work  we  find  it  advised  to  make  use  of  tablets  of  rules,  places  of 
honor,  golden-books,  &c.  All  pure  supererogation !  Otherwise,  the  book 
contains  many  good  observations.  But  he  must  be  a  poor  teacher  who 
needs  this  array  of  advice.  And  qvere^  can  such  a  master  in  laws  and 
rules  ever  educate  so  as  to  make  apt  and  ready  pupils?  Such  things 
would  leave  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
fashion,  and  find  in  hard  blows  one  universal  means  against  all  kinds  of 
school  delinquencies.  Lied?  the  rod.  Lazy?  the  rod.  Struck  some- 
body? the  rod;  Ac,  &c.     Toujoura  perdrix! 

9.  The  Gregorius  Strike-hards,  in  their  day,  used,  "  as  their  daily  ap- 
paratus for  school  discipline,  a  surly  countenance,  a  thundering  voice,  a 
litiny  of  terms  of  abuse,  a  hard  fist,  and  a  tough  hazel  stick.  See 
Schlez's  *'Gregorivs  St  rile-hard^'*  &c.,  (Gregorius  Schlaghart^  &c.)  Nu- 
remberg, 1813.     8d  ed.,  p.  128. 

•  The  Prusnian  Outline  of  a  Nete  Code,  and  it*  Relationti  to  the  Rhine  Country**  <JSkx 
preuttische  Enfmtrf  einer  neven  Cfetetzgebung  und  elK  VcrKoXten  xxwiv  R.'Ke.w\n«v4«.>k   "^"^ 
Gottfried  Daden.    Boon.  1843.    Weber.    02  paces. 
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The  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  this  book,  (which  are  the  best  of 
the  whole,)  are  still  to  be  recommended  to  many  passionate  teachers. 
*'Opposites  illustrate  each  other." 

10.  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  new  work,  in  whifch  this  subject  is 
discussed  in  an  able  manner;  viz.,  *-^ Scliool  Discipline.  Systematized  in 
a  simple  plan  as  a  scientifically  arranged  department  of  knowledge  ;  and 
hriefiy  and  gensrally  discussed  from  the  moral  point  of  tiew^  with  direct 
reference  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  teacher^^^  {Die  Schuldisziplin.  Als 
uissenschaftlich  geordnete  Kunde  in  ein  eivfaches  System;  ztisammenge- 
fasst  vnd  avs  sittlichem  Gesichtspunhten  fur  die  unmittelhare  Schulamts- 
praxis  Jcurz  xmd  uhersichtlich  dargcstellt.)  By  K.  F.  Schnell.  Berlin, 
1850.     Wicgand.     123  pages. 

II.       PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  A  SCHOOL.* 

The  plan  of  instruction  (Untcrrichtsplan  oder  Lehrplan)  of  a  school 
includes  :  designation  of  the  matter  to  be  studied ;  its  division  into  the 
difTorcnt  grades  and  classes ;  fixing  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it  each  year, 
week,  day,  hour,  &c.  The  scheme  for  the  latter  is  the  lesson-bill, 
(Lehtions-nnd  Sfvnden-plan^)  and  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instruction  sometimes  contains  more, 
sometimes  less.  It  may  omit  any  reference  to  method,  which  may  be  left 
to  individual  teachers ;  or  it  may  confine  itself  to  general  indications,  or 
may  extend  to  more  detailed  directions ;  may  prescribe  the  text-books 
and  class-books  in  each  stud}',  &c.  It  should  include^  if  not  a  scheme  of 
directions  for  studying,  {Lernplan^)  at  least  one  for  working  (ArbcltMjdan  ;) 
that  is,  such  directions  that,  though  the  pupil  may  learn  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  each  separate  study  how  to  do  his  work  in  it,  each  teacher 
for  himself,  and  all  the  teachers  of  an  institution  containing  several,  shall 
be  informed  what  and  how  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  age 
and  each  class  for  memorizing,  preparation,  and  repetition,  orally  or  in 
writing ;  what  is  the  maximum  of  time  which  each  teacher  may  require 
to  be  devoted  to  his  department  on  any  given  days,  <S:c.  There  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  minimums,  at  least  in  our  day ;  for  our  present  teachers 
are  inclined,  not  to  exact  too  little  from  their  pupils,  but  too  much. 

We  add  a  few  details,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  the  chief  points  relating 
to  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  their  principles. 

1.  In  draAving  a  plan  of  instruction  for  some  particular  school  (for  there 
can  be  no  universal  one,  nor  even  a  general  one  for  all  of  a  certain  class 
of  schools,  or  none  except  such  as  are  confined  to  entirely  general  prin- 
ciples,) the  first  consideration  is  to  select  the  studies.  These  arc  determ- 
ined by  the  class  of  the  school  (whether  elementary,  common,  classical, 
&c.,)  and  its  purpose.     This  is  the  first  thing  to  determine. 

After  determining  upon  the  studies,  the  next  thing  is,  to  lay  out  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  them  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  apportionment 

*The  plan  of  instruction  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  schncil  ordinance  or  »:hooI  ref< 
ulations  ;  whicli  la»t  include  the  (ieterininatiun  of  all  mnllers  relating  to  the  school,  aa  gTBd% 
of  inE^titution.  authorities  and  teachers,  situation,  fees,  vacation,  A^c.     nut.  as  these  are  ad- 
Justed  by  local  reffulatioot,  and  usually  by  the  authorities  themselves,  we  shall  here  confina 
ounelres  merely  to  the  plan  of  InstrucUon,  vi\v.\\  vtWxcVv  \\\«  \A«.c\\tT  Utoouceravd. 
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o^hem  to  each  class,  by  half-years,  or  (which  is  bettor)  by  years.  The 
best  courses  are  arranged  by  years.  The  whole  extent  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  by  one  class,  that  is  within  one  year,  is  the  year's  task  for  the 
class,  and  must  be  mastered,  in  order  to  proceeding  into  the  next  class. 
It  will  not  be  found  well  to  carry  the  specification  down  to  weekly  tasks ; 
it  will  better  for  the  teacher,  during  each  week,  to  have  regard  to  the 
task  for  the  year.  It  will  naturally  require  some  years*  experience  to  be 
able  to  apportion  the  weekly  work  accurately  in  this  way.  The  individ- 
ual character  of  the  teacher  will  also  modify  the  distribution.  One  will 
be  unable  to  accon^lish  what  will  be  mere  sport  to  the  other.  But  on 
this  point  personal  convenience  must  be  subordinate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  study,  and  not  vice  versa.  We  can  not,  however,  in  this  place,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  personal  peculiarities. 

2.  The  subdivision  of  the  material  of  each  study  among  the  various 
classes  and  years  is  called  the  qpurse  of  study  {Lehrgang.) 

The  governing  rule  in  this  particular  is  the  furthest  proposed  point  of 
attainment  in  the  school,  which  is  decided  by  its  object  as  a  school. 

The  distribution  of  the  material  to  be  studied  among  the  various  classes 
proceeds  backward  from  this  point,  having  reference  of  course  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  being  such  that  the  highest  class  will  reach  the  pro- 
posed furthest  point  Subject  to  this  object,  the  distribution  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  contents  of  each  study,  in  the  first  instance  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  class  during  the  same  time. 
Only  when  the  ext^t  of  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued  by  each  class 
has  been  fixed  can  their  various  scopes  be  compared,  and  the  estimate 
made  whether  their  total  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  distri- 
butions of  the  various  studies  thus  first  made  was  a  provisory  one ;  and 
the  final  one  can  only  be  made  at  this  point  Further  actual  experiment 
will  bring  any  necessary  modifications.  These  will  be  made,  in  part,  as 
teachers,  books,  &c.,  arc  changed.  Every  plan  of  instruction  is,  there- 
fore, a  provisory  one.  In  this  world  every  thing  is  temporary.  We  are 
all  provisory  persons,  ourselves,  and  so  are  all  our  institutions  and  works, 
without  any  exception.  Whether  that  which  is  appropriate  to-day  will 
be  so  to-morrow  will  appear  when  to-morrow  comes.  Nothing  can  claim 
that  it  will  be  appropriate  to-morrow  merely  because  it  is  so  to-day.  Its 
suitableness  for  the  morrow  must  decide  for  it ;  nothing  else.  The  dead 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  living.     "  Only  the  living  have  rights.*' 

The  following  general  principles  may  be  stated,  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  a  study. 

a.  The  most  important  points  should  be 'made  most  prominent;  those 
less  so  may  follow  after. 

h.  If  the  time  aad  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  sufficient 
only  for  the  former,  then  the  latter,  the  less  important  points,  may  be 
omitted,  or  made  entirely  subordinate  and  considered  along  with  the 
others.  The  studies,  for  instance,  absolutely  indispensable  in  every  com- 
mon school,  even  the  smallest,  are  Religion,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
and  Singing.    Those  not  absolutely  necessary  are  all  others*^  «3\<;lVw%:^\^sa^ 
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studies,  called  also  studies  in  useful  knowledge,  knowledge  of  fonps, 
drawing,  &c.  The  useful-knowledge  studies  may,  if  necessary,  be  con- 
nected with  reading,  and  studies  out  of  the  reading-book. 

e.  Whatever  is  presupposed  in  a  subsequent  study  must  have  been 
learned  in  a  former  one. 

d.  Related  subjects  must  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time.  (See  the 
didactic  principles  above  laid  down.) , 

e.  In  each  successive  grade,  the  powers  of  the  pupil  must  be  exerted, 
not  upon  many  subjects,  but  upon  few.  In  a  higher  school,  for  instance, 
two  languages  should  not  be  commenced  at  the  same  time.  The  success- 
ive method  should  also  be  used ;  or  rather  a  successive  arrangement 

In  arranging  the  course  of  a  single  study,  the  most  important  point  is 
the  arrangement  of  materials.  As  (merely  for  illustration)  in  Arithmetic, 
1st,  numbers  from  1  to  10;  2d,  from  10  to  100,  &c. :  in  Geography,  A, 
preparatory  course — home  geography ;  1,  geography  proper — including, 
1st,  mathematical  geography,  2d,  physical  geography,  8d,  political — as, 
a,  of  Europe,  &,  of  Africa,  &c. 

The  second  point  in  a  special  course  of  study  is  the  presentation  or 
management  of  the  materials,  either  scientific  or  didactic.  The  former 
considers  the  subject  in  a  purely  objective  manner,  the  latter  has  refer- 
ence at  the  same  time  to  the  needs  or  nature  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  study ; 
whether  he  is  an  elementary  pupil,  a  gymnasiast;  &c.  Here,  also,  the 
method  followed  makes  its  appearance:  whether  analytic,  proceeding 
from  a  whole  to  parts ;  synthetic,  from  parts  to  a  wlole ;  or  genetic,  de- 
ducing one  thing  from  another.  Thus,  instruction  in  language  may  pro- 
ceed from  sentences  down  to  single^ounds  (analytic ;)  or  from  sounds  up 
to  sentences  (synthetic ;)  or  by  the  production  of  finished  and  compound 
sentences  from  simple  ones  (genetic.) 

On  these  principles  the  subjects  of  study  may  be  distributed  according 
to  the  different  classes  of  the  schools. 

8.  As  to  division  into  classes,  and  distribution  of  studies  among  teach- 
ers, the  following  principles  may  be  laid  down : — 

a.  The  younger  the  pupils  the  fewer  the  teachers ;  and  only  one  where 
possible. 

h.  Always  one  principal  teacher,  or  class-ordinary,  for  one  class,  with 
a  principal  study ;  who  is  to  maintain  a  unity  of  action  in  order,  disci- 
pline, &c. 

c.  A  class  system  should  prevail  in  every  common  school,  rather  thaa 
a  system  by  departments  of  study  {FacTisystem.) 

d.  The  principal  of  the  school  (rector,  director)  should  conduct  some 
lessons  in  each  class. 

e.  The  most  skillful  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  the  next  most  skillful  in  the  highest. 

f.  A  less  skillful  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  department  he 
understands  best,  in  several  classes. 

g.  No  one  should  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  in  one  class. 

The  good  of  the  school  must  be  considered  before  private  preferences. 

40 
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4.  With  respect  to  time  the  following  principles  may  be  stated : — 

a.  Studies  and  classes  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  redistributed  in 
various  ways  among  the  teachers.    Variety  is  refreshing. 

h.  The  greatest  number  of  hours  should  be  devoted,  not  to  that  study 
which  is  in  itself  most  important,  but  to  those  which  require  most  time 
to  master  them.  For  example :  religious  instruction  is  mors^  important 
than  all  other  instruction ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  greater  number  * 
of  hours  should  be  devoted  to  it  The  influence  of  religious  instruction 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  Every  true 
teacher  is  a  religious  teacher.  Religion  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  discon- 
nected from  others. 

e.  Studies  requiring  most  concentration  and  intense  action  of  the  mind 
from  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  regard  must  bo  paid  to  a  proper  inter- 
change of  subjects. 

d.  A  parallelism  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  week  is 
well  enough,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

e.  The  lesson-bill  of  a  school  of  one  class,  with  one  teacher,  will  of 
course  differ  from  one  for  a  school  with  several  separate  classes.  In  the 
former  case,  such  studies  must  be  entered  for  each  hour  as  permit  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  one  study  with  one  portion  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
rest  are  at  work  by  themselves,  or  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  In  the 
latter,  a  great  variety  of  arrangements  are  possible,  a  selection  from 
among  which  will,  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
teacher  of  each  individual  school.  There  can  be  no  universal  rule  of 
proceeding  for  all  cases. 

"  Yourself  is  the  man ;  "  "  Demonstration  is  better  than  study."  That 
is,  it  may  be  better  (for  instance)  that  one  division  of  the  school  should 
occupy  all  of  half  a  given  time  than  that  two  divisions  should  together 
occupy  twice  as  much.  Circumstances  are  frequently  decisively  power- 
ful, and  not  to  be  overcome.  In  many  situations  the  question  must  be, 
not  what  could  be  done  if  the  case  were  so  and  so,  but  what  can  be  done 
under  circumstances  as  they  are,  which  can  not  be  modified  ?  Instruc- 
tion is  necessary,  and  profitable;  but  there  are  also  other  necessary 
things.  The  teacher  should  not  be  a  weak,  still  less  a  narrow-minded, 
man ;  who  can  see  nothing  except  his  pupils,  and  who  thinks  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  depending  on  his  efibrts,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  pupils  on  their  attendance  at  school. 

5.  The  plan  for  working  (Arbeitsplan)  should  define  for  each  day  of  a 
year  how  much  time  the  pupil  in  each  class  shall  devote  to  private  study. 
It  is  the  maximum  of  time,  of  course,  as  was  already  observed,  which 
must  be  fixed  for  each  study  on  each  day.  The  principal  points  to  be 
regarded  in  this  arrangement  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
observations. 

a.  Nothing  should  be  prescribed  for  the  sake  of  prescribing  it,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  pupil  busy — an  object  which  many  ignorant 
parents  desire  to  obtain  for  every  hour ;  a  point  which  thft  ^%rfBRx  ^wSiA. 
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never  concede  to  them — ^but  because  this  method  of  study  promotes 
progress,  develops  the  pupil^s  self-reliance  and  power  of  independent  ef- 
fort, and  assists  him  in  mastering  his  materials.  The  lessons  must,  accord- 
ingly, be  carefully  selected,  and  must  always  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

h.  The  younger  and  less  capable  the  pupils  are,  the  less  able  are  they 
to  study  by  themselves  at  home. 

c.  The  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  master  of  the  substance  of  his 
work,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  latter  himself;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  he  will 
not  be  competent  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  with  his 
mind  fully  awake,  he  will  learn  more  than  in  ten  times  the  same  time 
alone,  amongst  the  interferences  or  fatigue  of  home.  The  school  becomes 
agreeable  to  thousands  of  scholars,  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents,) from  the  misery  which  their  studies  at  home  inflict  upon  them. 
And  what  is  the  use  of  studying  in  pain  and  misery  f  How  does  it  rob 
the  child  of  valuable  time,  which  he  ought  to  be  using  in  his  own  sports 
and  in  the  cheerful  company  6f  his  parents  I  Therefore,  all  labor  at  home 
should  be  confined  within  a  reasonable  extent — at  present  within  the 
indispensable  minimum;  for  the  opposite  extreme,  even  in  schools  for 
girls  (!)  is  the  present  tendency.  The  first  question  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
sider at  present  is.  Are  these  hours  of  study  at  home  indispensable  ?  Can 
they  be  omitted?  (God  bless  this  reflection:  posterity  will  thank  us 
for  it) 

4.  The  work  for  the  studies  at  home  must  be  previously  mastered  in 
the  school 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  task  is  prescribed  which  is  reasonable  in  itself. 
The  pupils  must  be  rendered  capable  of  themselves  attaining  a  perfect 
mastery  of  it  How  do  the  poor  children  torment  themselves  if  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  this !  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  show 
them  how  to  memorize,  prepare,  recite,  write  a  composition,  solve  a 
problem,  &c,  by  going  through  those  respective  kinds  of  work  with  them. 
Thus  the  teacher  becomes  the  true  friend  of  his  pupil ;  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient relation  than  that  of  master.  (There  are  still  many  teachers  who 
are  not,  it  is  true,  flogging-masters,  but  are  still  prison  and  torture-masters. 
In  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  the  catechism  is  a  real  instrument  of  torture. 

tf.  The  scheme  or  plan  for  working  should  contain  directions  for  a  whole 
week,  and  every  day  of  it,  by  name — Monday,  Tuesday,  &c  ;  and  with 
two  columns  for  each  day — "  Written  Exercises  "  and  "  Oral  Exercises.** 

The  principal  studies  of  Monday  should  naturally  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  the  Sunday ;  viz.,  rest  and  edification.  Those 
of  Thursday  should  be  somewhat  similar. 

The  oral  and  written  exercises  should  have  a  relation  to  each  other. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year's  course,  the  plan  for  working  should  b« 
delivered  to  each  pupil,  along  with  the  lesson-bill,  and  both  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  school.  Both  are,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  ripest  con-, 
sideration  of  the  associated  teachers.  It  may  contain  a  list  of  the  books 
which  each  pupil  must  procure. 
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Instead  of  further  remarks,  wo  shall  add  one  or  two  examples,  but  still 
not  as  models ;  every  lesson-bill  and  plan  of  working  must  bo  an  indi- 
yidual  work. 

FLAK  or  WORK  FOIL  nPTH  CLAM  Or  A  8BMINART. 

(Boy#  of  7  to  8  year:) 
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Monday. 

Arithmetic. 

From  Bible  history. 
Reading  from  reading-book. 
Learning  a  hymn. 

Tuesday. 

Work  hi  German. 

Stanzii  of  hymn,  or  some  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

Wednesday. 

FenmanBbip. 

Reading  lemon. 

Thorsday. 

Arithmetic. 

Biblical  history. 
Reading  lesson. 

Friday. 

Work  in  Gorman. 

Stanza  of  hymn,  or  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

Saturday. 

Penmanship. 

Memorize  from  readini;-hook. 

FLKK  or  WORK  FOR  THIRD  CLASS  OF  A  SEMINART. 
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(Boys  of  10  to  \\  yean.) 
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Monday. 

Arithmetic :    some   prob- 
lems. 
One  drawing. 

French  :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Arithmetic :  problems. 

Geography :  a  task  to 

learn  or  repeat. 
German  :  to  learn  a  poem. 

IVesday. 

French :  memorizing. 
Lsitin  :  memorizing  from 
grammar. 

Wednesday. 

Freneh  :   translation  from 

Sthifflin. 
Latin :  translation. 

Freneh :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  a  lesson. 
Religion  :  memorize  a 
text  or  stanza. 

Thursday. 

German  :  a  composition. 

Latin  :  memorize  fi-oni 

grammar. 
Geography  :    memorize  a 

task. 
German :  memorize  a 

poem. 

Friday. 

Freneh  :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Arithmetic :  problems. 

French  :  memorizing. 
Latin  :  preparing  lessons, 

or  grammar. 
Religion :  memorize  a 

stanza  or  text. 

Saturday. 

Freneh  :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
T^tin :  translation. 

French  :  memorizing. 
Latin  :  preparing  lessons. 
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6.  Principles  as  to  books  and  methods. 

The  selection  of  school-books  is  sometimes  left  to  the  teachers,  and 
sometimes  prescribed.  Between  these  extremes,  of  entire  freedom — 
which  may  run  into  arbibtiriness — ^and  the  utmost  definiteness,  there  are 
many  different  degrees.  Sometimes  the  teachers  select,  subject  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  officers ;  sometimes  the  plan  of  study  desig- 
nates a  number  among  which  the  teachers  may  select,  &c,  &c. ;  among 
all  which  intermediate  plans,  that  which  is  legally  practiced  in  Prussia 
seems  much  to  be  preferred.  In  Austria  the  latter  of  the  two  extreme 
modes  prevails ;  which  secures  a  fixed  and  uniform  course,  one  entirely 
stationary  in  respect  of  improvement  .  In  the  condition  of  the  Prussian 
system,  it  is  a  useful  arrangement  for  the  plan  of  instruction  to  designate 
those  books  which,  for  the  present,  (until  better  ones  appear,  or  others 
are  found  more  suitable,)  shall  be  used  as  manuals.  This  plan  materially 
aids  in  fixing  the  terminations  of  the  class  courses ;  as  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  thus  easily  fixed.  Thus,  in  Kohlrausch^s  Biblical  History  is  taken, 
during  the  first  year,  from  §1  to  §25,  inclusive ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  of  great  use  to  designate  the  means  by  which  the  teachers 
will  find  their  labors  facilitated. 

As  to  methods,  most  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  prop- 
erly and  exclusively  determined  by  the  teacher ;  and  that  the  plan  of  in- 
struction should,  in  this  respect,  confine  itself  at  furthest  to  entirely  gen- 
eral prescriptions.  The  teacher,  it  is  said,  is  the  method ;  a  good  teacher 
with  a  bad  method  is  better  than  a  bad  teacher  with  a  good  method,  Ac 

To  these  views  I  can  not  subscribe.  If  it  is  true — and  who  will  at  this 
day  deny  it? — that  didactics  has  its  laws,  then  these  must  be  observed, 
and  can  be  violated  only  to  the  injury  of  instruction.  These  laws  were 
established  in  order  to  be  obeyed.  They  are  based  upon  investigation 
of  human  nature,  and  of  external  objects.  As  long  as  these  last  do  not 
change,  those  laws  must  prevail. 

And  as  to  the  comparison  above  cited  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  of 
it     Of  the  four  combinations, 

1.  Good  teacher  with  good  method ; 

2.  Good  teacher  with  bad  method ; 
8.  Bad  teacher  with  good  method ; 
4.  Bad  teacher  with  bad  method ; 

it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Nos.  2  and  3  are  impossible,  as  implying  evi- 
dent contradictions,  and  that  Nos.  1  and  4  are  mere  tautologies.  It  is 
self-evident  'that  a  good  teacher  will  have  a  good  method,  and  a  bad 
teacher  a  bad  one.  The  method  is  not  a  garment,  that  can  be  put  on  and 
off,  the  man  always  remaining  the  same.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  as  interpenetrated  with  the  nature  of  the  thing 
studied,  and  the  living  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  the 
objective  instructing  mind  itself.  If  the  idea  is  admitted  that  a  bad 
teacher  can  have  a  good  method,  and  tiee  rer«a,  it  is  implied  that  the 
method  is  some  external  thing,  which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  man- 
ner, but  should  never  be  called  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  method. 
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Such  a  manner,  pattern,  or  wooden  regulation,  how  useful  soever,  will 
certainly  never  make  good  instruction  out  of  bad ;  they  do  not  even  de- 
sire to  be  mentioned  at  all.  They  belong  to  mere  manner,  as  do  all  other 
merely  external  matters,  and  may  be  in  one  way  or  another,  and  good  in 
either  case. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  pay  n^great  attention  to  methods,  ei- 
ther because  they  have  to  be  arbitrary,  or  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  methods  are.*  They  have  probably  accustomed  themselves 
to  a  particular  kind  of  instruction,  (commonly  that  of  prelection,)  and 
now  find  this  very  convenient,  or,  as  they  say,  "  practical.*'  They  say, 
^*I  find  it  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  me.*'  Granted*,  but  what  does 
this  prove  for  the  value  of  their  method  ?  How  do  the  pupils  find  it  to 
agree  with  them  ?  Will  the  object  of  instruction  be  attained  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  need  to  be  answered.  Nor  would  I  desire  to  destroy 
that  freedom  which  the  teacher  must  enjoy,  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personal  character,  and  the  recognition  of  it ;  but  this  free- 
dom must  not  become  entirely  lawless,  and  proceed  arbitrarily,  on  the 
principle  that  ^^  Such  is  my  good  pleasure.^'  Nor  can  I  assent  to  Pust- 
kuchen^s  doctrine,  that  *^  The  important  matter  is  the  result ;  not  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  former  must  be  definitely  required ; 
the  latter  may  be  left  to  fi*ee  choice.'*  For  the  value  of  the  results  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.  If  the  latter 
is  not  right,  the  former  can  not  be  valuable.  Therefore,  I  claim  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  should  indicate  the  method  to  be  followed  in  each 
study,  in  each  stage  of  it,  on  the  received  principles  of  didactics.  Of  course 
pedantry  is  to  be  avoided :  the  old  principle  holds  ^ood,  ^^In  things  neces- 
sary, unity ;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity.**  There- 
fore, there  should  be,  in  each  class,  fixed  outlines  for  each  study,  for  all 
teachers,  whatever  their  varieties  of  character  and  tendency.  These  pre- 
scribed outlines  should  not  be  considered  strait-jackets  and  go-carts,  but 
only  as  confirmed  principles ;  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  results  of  all  reflec- 
tion and  long  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  to  be  received 
until  better  shall  be  found.  Such  principles  as  develop  tlicuisclves  grad- 
ually out  of  the  united  experience  of  the  teachers  of  one  school,  as  a 
common  opinion  as  to  the  bcs^  mode  of  action,  form  a  center  and  rule  for 
the  efforts  of  all,  and  insure  unity  of  aim  and  endeavor. 

7.  Lastly,  there  may  be  added  to  the  plan  of  instruction  some  gen- 
eral regulations  as  to  discipline.  This  department  we  consider,  as  was 
already  stated,  not  at  all  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  labor  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  but  as  strictly  a  constituent  of  instruction  ;  and,  gen- 

*  "  A  protest  haa  been  made,  on  Mrictly  supra-iiaturalifit  or  ratinnaliit  and  thua  quite  one- 
tided  grounds,  a«;ainst  cpecial  instruciion,  against  a  general  methodology;  at  being  that  'by 
which  the  power  of  each  body  of  teachers  is  broken  down,  and  their  mo.«t  important  Indi- 
▼{dualities,  and  the  br-netit  ariaing  from  them,  are  neutralized. '  But  the  inquiry  may  very 
properly  be  made,  What  power  7  what  individualities?  For  alt  powers— the  most  distinct 
indiTidualitiee — always  have  submitted,  and  always  do  submit,  themFelves,  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times,  to  a  higher  will,  to  universal  laws,  with  a  free  obedience  which  makes  them  loftier 
and  freer."— Kapp,  p.  79. 
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erally  speaking,  only  as  the  general  conception  of  such  externals  as  must 
be  regulated  in  order  that  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  instruction 
may  be -made  as  certain  as  possible.  In  some  points  the  teachers  must 
be  agreed.     Therefore,  the  plan  of  instruction  should  define, 

a.  How  tlie  books  shall  be  held;  whether  ad  libitum^  or  on  some  one 
model,  &c.  *  # 

h.  Before  what  time  the  pupils  must  be  present ;  and  after  what  time 
not  admitted,  &c. 

c.  Where  they  shall  assemble. 

(L  Whether  Ihcv  shall  salute  the  teacher. 

e.  Whether  they  shall  rise  up  or  not  when  answering  a  question. 

/.  What  shall  be  their  position  on  the  benches. 

g.  Whether  any  use  shall  be  made  of  emulation. 

h.  What  measures  shall  be  applied  to  those  who  do  not  perform  their 
work,  or  not  in  time,  or  not  in  the  right  way. 

i.  What  shall  be  done  to  those  who  do  not  complete  their  tasks,  &c. ; 
and  as  to  other  matters  in  the  school,  in  part  of  a  local  nature. 

Such  matters  may  seem  to  a  mere  observer  of  little  importance ;  they 
are,  however,  in  fact,  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  regard  to  them 
many  schools  arc  ruined.  In  education,  every  thing  is  important ;  and 
the  conscientious  teacher  will  omit  nothing.  lie  will,  with  religious  earn- 
estness, apply  himself  to  great  things,  and  to  apparently  small  ones  also. 
Thus  he  will  save  himself  a  multitude  of  troubles  and  obstacles ;  will,  by 
means  of  foresight,  watchfulness,  and  careful  supervision,  escape  the 
painful  necessity  of  inflicting  frequent  punishments;  and  will  every 
where  appear  as  the  loving,  careful,  and  intelligent  father  of  his  pupils. 
He  will  look  for  the  essence  of  things,  not  in  law^s,  regulations,  and  rules, 
but  within — in  the  soul.  "Salvation  comes  from  within.'*  '*AV'ords  are 
nothing;  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  act" 

8.  Literature. 

1st.  Plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  the  province  of  Prussia.  By  J.  F.  Sluymer,  {Lehrplan  fur  Volks- 
schuleny  mit  vorzuglicher  Dcrucksichtignng  der  Frovinz  Preusscn, 
Ausgearheitet  ton  J.  F.  Sluijmer.)  2d  ed.,  Kiinigsbcrg^  1847.  Grafc 
&  Unzer.  • 

After  an  introduction,  respecting  the  idea  of  a  plan  of  instruction,  the 
place  of  the  common  school,  division  into  classes,  extent  of  study  of  each 
class,  &c.,  the  author  lays  down  his  course  of  study.  For  each  study  he 
states,  in  beginning,  its  end  ;  the  furthest  point  to  be  attained.  lie  then 
discusses  the  study  itself;  states  the  portions  of  it  to  be  studied  in  the 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes ;  names  proper  works,  both  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  and  by  the  teachers,  in  preparing  and  further  cultivating 
themselves ;  and  ends  the  section  with  observations  on  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  most  probable  defects  and  errors,  &c.  A  very  useful  and 
judicious  work.  He  adds,  at  the  close,  some  lesson-bills,  with  remarks 
on  attendance,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  good  school. 

2d.  Outline  of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  common  schools,  {Entwwfeines 
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UntcrvichUplancs  fur  Volksschuleii.)  By  R.  Kirsch.  Leipzig,  1840. 
Rcclam. 

Already  referred  to.* 

8d.  Brief  plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  as  a  guide  to  the 
surer  attainment  of  their  objects.  By  several  educators,  and  edited, 
with  an  appendix  in  school  discipline,  by-  A.  M.  -Olaussen.  (Kurzge/asst- 
er  Lelirplcin  fur  Volksschulea  aU  Wegiceiser  zur  aicherern  Utreieh- 
ung  ihresZieha,  Entworfen,  von  etUehen  Schulmdnnern  undmit  einem 
Arhangen  uber  Schuldiaziplin  htrauagegeben  ton  A.  J/".  Claussen.)  2d 
ed.,  improved.     Oldenburg,  1844.     Stalling.     Pp.  50. 

4th.  The  Burgher  Schools  in  Leipzig  in  1842.  A  picture  from  life. 
{Die  Burgcrschule  hi  Leipzig  in  Jahr  1842.  Ein  Bild  nach  dem 
Leben.)    By  Dr.  Vogel.     Leipzig,  Barth.     Pp.  152. 

This  work  describes  the  organization  of  the  real  schools,  burgher 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  Leipzig.  May  such  a  picture  soon 
be  possible  of  all  our  larger  cities ! 

5th.  Ordinance  for  the  Real  Schools  of  Meiuingen  and  Saalfeld. .  (Ord- 
nung  fur  die  JieaheJiuUm  zu  Mciningeii  und  Saalfeld.)  Meiningen, 
Gadow.     Pp.  70. 

A  model  of  completeness  as  an  ordinance  for  these  schools :  containing* 
1.  Classification  of  schools;  2.  Plan  of  instruction;  3.  Regulations  as 
to  service  of  teachers ;  4.  Regulations  for  examinations. 

*  There  appeared,  in  1829,  at  dchwelm,  (Scherz  publislier.j  my  own  '•  Plan  of  Inttnictibn 
/or  the  Elementary  School  at  Mors^'^  (Unterrichtsplan  der  Elementarschulrn  in  MUra) 
Pp.  G3.    A.  D. 
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The  Undersign'ED  will  issue  a  series  of  voliiiiies  under  the  general 

title  of  Pai»eiis  t\m  Teachers  and  Pauexts,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D., 

devotoil  to  a  practical  exposition  of  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Manajijement 

in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  Primary  and  ('onunon  SoIiooIj*, 

and  Home  Education. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  for  publication : 

I.  American  Coxthidutions  to  the  Philosofhy  am)  Practice  of  Edu- 

OATiox.     By  Professor  ^\''illiam  Russell;   Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  President  of 

Antioch  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Huntingdon ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  late  Principal 

of  Chauncy  Hall  School ;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Burgess,  and  others. 
Ono  Volume,  4!4  pages,  Octavu,  bound  in  cloth,  $1..^) ;  bound  iu  half  (roat,  $2.00. 
ir.   OUJECT-TEACHIXO  AND  OUAL  LeSSOXS  OX   SOCIAL   SCIEXCE   AND   CoMMOX 

Tnixos,  WITH  VARIOUS  Illustrations  of  the  Puinciplrs  and  Prac- 
tice OF  Primary  Education,  as  ai)Oi»teu  in  the  Model  and 
Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 

0.10  Volum\  ^i  pagos,  Ootavo,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.50:  in  goat  |3.00. 

III.  German  Experience  in  the  Orijanization,  Tn.struction,  and  Disci- 

pline OF  Puijuu  OR  Common  Schools;  with  Treatises  ox  Pedaoooy, 
DiADACTK^s,  and  METHODOLOfiv,   by   ProfessoT  Raumer,  Dr.    Diester- 
weg,  Dr.  Heutschel,  Dr.  Abbenrode,  Dr.  Dinter,  and  others. 
One  Volume,  &20  posps,  bonnd  in  cloth,  flOO. 

IV.  Educational  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions — Ancient  and  Modern. 

One  Volnino,  20<)  pagoA,  Octavo,  l>ound  In  cloth,  $1.50.  | 

V.  Pestalozzi  and   PE.srAM)zziAXiSM,    with  sketches  of  the  Educationa 

views  of  other  Swiss  Educators. 
One  Volume,  4Srt  pagos*.  Octavo,  bound  in  clr»th,  |2.00,  in  goat  with  Portrait  |'2.50. 
The  above  volumes  are  now  in  press  and  will  soon  bo  followed  by 

VI.  French  and  Bel(5ian  Methoivs  op  School  Organization  and  Instruc- 

tion. This  volume  will  embrace  the  Subjects  and  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Mathematics  in  tlie  Polytechnic  S<*hool  of  France,  tlie  Routino 
of  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Teaclung  or  Doctrine* 
and  the  authorized  Manuals  pubUshed  under  the  sanction  of  tiio 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  and  iu  Belgium. 

VII.  Dutch  Schools — their  organization,  insiwctiou,  and  teaching. 

VIII.  The  Education  of  Girls,  with  an  account  of  several  of  the  best  schools 
for  girls,  iu  different  countries. 
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Orders  will  bo  received  for  the  series,  at  $1.50  each. 

The  volumes  will  average  over  400  octavo  i»ages  each,  in  long  primer  tyj»o, 
and  in  neat  cloth  binding. 

F.  C.  BROWXELL,  25  Umoard  Strnf,  X,  Yor/c  CiO/, 
GEO.  SliEUWOOD,  12  4  Lake  StntL   Chicago,  111, 

For  Sale,  Barnards  Educational  Biography — f'loth,  $2.riO 

"  Reformatorv  Education  and  S'.-hools, — Paper  1.30 

*•  Tribiito  to  Oallaudct,— Cloth  1.50 

'*  Raumer's  (ierman  Uuiversites, — Goat  2.00 

•'  Normal  Schools,  '^-^'^ 

*'  Schwl  Architecture,  '^"^^^ 

"  National  VlducalVou  \u  Yaltis^,  ^' 


BARNARD'S  RDUCATION'AL  LABOR& 

We  {rive  below  a  few  notices  of  Mr.  Barnard's  labors  and  publications  in 

the  oaiise  of  ])iib1ic  schools  and  popular  education. 

•'  I  can  not  omit  this  opijonniiity  of  rcroinnicnding  i\w  reports  which  hmve  emanated 
fniiii  liiiH  s(iitr(*i>,  ;i.s  rii;lk  iii  in)(»iirl.iiii.  sitj!>:osii.)M<i,  ami  full  uf  the  inoM  sound  and  pnic- 
iK'iil  vur\As  ill  ri-^anl  ti»  the  whi»lc  »u!»ji-cl  of  sfhool  cdticalion."  Bi»h<qf  Ahuzo  Pot- 
ter, in  t'lf  SihiMil  find  Si-htHtliwt-sterj  p.  1  jl».     iNVii;  I'yr/c  r</.,  1**12. 

••  Tin'  n^jmrt,  [li>r  l«3rt,]  rontnins  n  laUuirni!*  and  thorough  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  iIm;  coiiirnon  M-.hooIs,  in  evrTy  part  of  the  Stale.  It  is  a  Uild  ami  slarlWiiis 
liociiiiif'iii,  loiiii(l<-il  on  liio  MiikNt  painstaking'  and  rntical  inquiry,  anil  contains  a  minute, 
arnirair,  coriiprplionsivc.  and  insirurlivo  i-xhilnlion  of  the  orai-tii'al  condition  and  o[iGr- 
a'ionof  the  coMunon  mrhool  Hvsifin  of  iMlnciituiri."  Knits  Cuituneiitaritt  on  Atittriecoi 
Imuc.     Xotr— Fifth  Ed.     1H4-;.      Vol.  II.,  p.  I'M- 

'•Tlu'  scvc'ral  rrfiorls  of  Hrnry  Harnaril,  Ksq..  Secretary  of  the  Bwird  of  £diioa- 
lion— liie  nnwt  alile,  ellicient.  and  i»»'.Ht  intonneil  oilicer  that  could,  [MThaps,  li«  enj^aijed 
in  thf  H(>rvi(:«>— H'ontain  a  di;:est  of  tlic  iijl[(v<it  and  most  valualiic  information  th:it  in 
readily  to  l>c  oUlained  on  tlio  Mnhjrci  of  numnpn  scImk)In.  Iioiii  in  Kunipe  and  the 
{  iiiicii  ^i.iiivs.  I  I'.in  only  refer  to  llirsr  docuiniMils  with  llie  highest  opinion  of  their 
merits  and  vjilne."     /Ai..  Fitih  Ed.,  p.  lUO. 

*•  His  lalNirs  in  (*i>nnectiout  are  charactrrized  hy  crcat  sohviety  of  tlMini-ht,  patient 
applii'MliiMi  to  di-tails.  and  tlio  hiiihrst  piaciii*:il  \\isi|.>in,  ns  Mell  as  hy  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  j:cnen)ns  heart  "     j.Vrtl'  York  li* vUw  Jot  ApriU  \^\-i. 

•' llfie,  [K.  I.,]  in  the  short  space  of  four  yrurs,  he  created  and  thomn^hly  P8tal>- 
liMhcil  :i  «-y>t(Mn  o|  [Mtpnlar  education,  \%hi('li.  uudei  the  vvi^e  andcarelui  adiiiiiii»tratioQ 
of  his  K'.Kuu'NsofM  in  ollice,  \v,\n  l>iroiii«'  aniixiel  ior^«-neral  mutation."  AppUtou*  i\'rit 
Anitru'iu  f  'ijfhptcdia,  VtA.  II.,  p.  Gl'>. 

*'  Hrnry  lliriianl,  of  GuniU'cluMit.  has  drvoitrl  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  education, 
and  lias  I'oiilril'Ul'd  nmrH  titan  any  oliii^r  [htnoii  in  the  United  Slates  to  ^ive  consisten* 
ey  am:  pt  riiiiineiii'i'  to  iIm^  clVoits  uf  ciilrjiitiMK-d  men  in  hclvill  of  Ihi^  ureal  cau'^e. 
He  i.t  (nikiiicnlly  pnictical,  and.  at  liic  same  iitiie.  hy  his  varnius  urilin;:s,  he  has  larije- 
\y  di.'liisrd.  anioii^'  idl  r.lassrs,  true  \ifw>  ot  the  nature  and  neceiisity  of  thorough  in* 
KtMiiM.Dn,  i->'pf  riiily  in  a  eoiiiiiiy  where  the  puliiical  inslilutions  rest  upon  the  people." 
Jitrihhttin:t.s  nj'  (I  Jjif'f    Tune.     Hy  S.  ti.  iii*tidrich,  I  <»/.  I.,  p.  TjU. 

"  Ills  name  i*>  associaterl,  in  lio!h  henuophores,  \>ilh  those  far-exlendin*^  and  success* 
ful  elV.-ris  lor  the  fouiidiition  of  fdiieiiimn.  in  the  largest  sense,  ami  lor  the  elevation, 
upon  hi.:her  planis  of  lite,  of  the  ^riMt  ina>ses  of  men.  which  so  illustrate  our  advunc* 
III-'  civiliJiatuin."     Dr.  Humj»hriir.s  l.ij'r  and  lAil.ors  nf  T.  II.  iinlUuulet. 

"I  reineinlx*r,  %\itli  fiesh  interest,  to-day,  [ii|ieiiiiig  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
(.'onneeMcnl,  in  l-V)!,]  iiuw  my  tak-nieii  Iriend,  who  has  most  rea.son  of  all  to  rejoice 
in  I!i0  ieslivitiii  o|  this  oe(M>ion,  eo:i>nlli.-d  with  ine,  thirteen  ye.irs  ai:o.  in  re;zanl 
to  Ills  plaii-s  ol  lile  ;  raisin::,  in  parlienl.ir.  liie  ipn-stioii.  whi-lhei  he  should  uive  himself 
wii<)ii>  and  finally  to  the  e.au>e  ol  j'ulilie  seiiools.  1  knew  his  inoiives,  the  {irowin^ 
di'Hlasic  he  had  lor  imlitieal  liie,  in  whieli  he  Wiis  already  emharked,  with  prospects  ot 
KU('ees>,  and  the  (le^i^e  hi;  felt  lo  iH'LUpy  Miuie  liehi  more  iininedialely  and  simjtly  l>e- 
»!  lik  lilt,  lie  iii.idL'  hi>  <-hineL- ;  and  iiov\,  alter  i-iiCiUinteriii}:  yeai.s  of  untoward  hin* 
(Iraiii-.i-  here,  winning  ;:i»idin  opinioiiM.  ine;iniiiiie.  from  ever)' otia  r  Slate  in  the  repuhlic, 
and  liDin  ininisleis  ot  edue.iiion  from  alnaist  every  nation  in  the  old  worhl,  hy  his  lhi>r* 
o<i;.'!i!y  |>rae.:iL-:d  iindiTsi.mdin-j  of  all  ihai  jjerlain.H  to  the  suhjeet ;  alter  raising,  also, 
into  vi::ijrous  act  ion,  the  scIkn)!  sy.slem  o|  :m<»iher  Stale,  and  selling  it  forwanl  in  a  tide 
of  pr:>jre'»s.  he  ri>:urns  lo  the  scene  of  In**  Ix'Liiiiniii'is,  ami  permils  us  here  to  coimrat* 
ul.ile  .nin  and  ourselves  in  the  pnispct:!  tii.it  his  orejiin.il  eiioie.e  and  pur{>o:4uare 
to  he  tullille«|.  He  has  our  eonliileiiee  ;  we  are  lo  have  his  ripe  experience."  liev. 
Dr.  Iluslintirst  Addrt-s*  on  Op^.-uu;;  nj'  S'nlt   \'ir/nal  Schmd  in  AVw  JJn/ain,  I80I. 

•'The  can:er  o(  Ih.'iiry  Barnanl.  as  a  piomoler  of  the  cause  of  education,  has  no 
precedent,  and  is  wilhiuit  a  [larallel.  *■  *■  *  He  .stamls  hefore  the  woild  as  a  na- 
tional eduiMlor.  We  know.  iii(ii>i-d.  that  he  has  held  ollice,  and  achieved  ju'reat  success 
in  tilt*  adminislration  ami  iniprovetiKMit  of  systems  of  pniilic  in.sirnetion  in  particular 
States.  Hut  these  eir<irt>,  however  iinpirtatil,  constiliile  only  a  se^Mnent,  so  T«»  speak, 
in  a  l.ir^er  spl.i-re  iil  his  rffiirrs.  Deeliiiini:  numerous  Calls  to  hi^h  and  lucrative  |iosls 
uf  local  im]>orlanei>auil  inllurnce.  he  iias  aece|i!ed  the  whole  eounlry  <is  the  theater  uf 
his  op»r.iiioiis,  wilhiiut  legaifl  to  Stale  lines  ;  and.  hy  the  extent,  variety,  and  eoinpre 
heiisi\ene>s  ol  his  l.iltnrs,  ha.s  earned  liii-  li'.le  o!'  the  American  Kducalor."  .Matnachu 
^tttit  'I'tarhfr,  Jan.,  IsfjS. 

"Mr.  Ij.irnar'i,  in  his  work  on  '  National  I'Mucation  in  Kurope,' has  collected  and 
arrniijed  more  \alua!>ie  ininrniaiion  am!  Niali>iies  than  can  he  touiid  in  any  one  volume 
id  ihi' Ki)jli->ii  laii^ui.i-.  ii  Li'tMps,  uiidii  oni'  View,  the  varied  expciiencc  of  iicarl]i 
all  eiv.iizid  eounlms.*'      \\',>:in,;,{'tr  Unun  JW  Jan.,  iHjl. 

"  It  IS  an  eneyelopaidiu  of  eduealhuial  sysieiiis  and  methods."     Massachusett*  Teach 
•rJ\iT  Jan.f  IWJ.'S. 


BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  LABORS. 

"Tlienew  school-houses  in  the  Ihiiled  States,  so  well  adnptcd  to  their  dijects.  (xith 
in  tlieir  cxienor  and  iiitcriur,  are  vinilfle  marks  of  hi.H  ze»l.  llis  *  School  Arrhiiecture' 
hits  boon  widely  influential  in  Auiencu;  and,  since  the  Edinburgh  Review  culled  atten- 
tion to  it.H  merits,  the  results  of  his  Hii^j^eslioiis  are  alreiidy  manifest  in  E.igland.  **  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  I  lie  ina;^ic  influence  of  Dr.  Barnard,  \\\s  lirilliant 
power:*  «>f  ol<Miuence,  and  his  great  administrative  talents.'*  Dr.  Wiuuner^t  Die  Kirche 
unit  Sdiulr  in  y^ord  Amerika.     linipzig,  1853. 

"  Dr.  Hnrnaril,  liy  his  writings  on  school  architecture,  has  created  a  new  department 
ineducational  hieralure."     Dr.  Vogel.     Leipzig. 

"This  chanj^e,  [in  the  school-houses  and  schools  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
especially  the  gradation  of  schools,]  is  to  l)e  ascril>ed  tothelalwrsof  Hon.  Ilenr)'  Barnard 
more  tbnii  to  any  other  cause.  Tliis  jrentleman  has  dedicated  his  remarkalile  abilities, 
for  ni:iny  yrurs,  to  the  iiimruvenient  of  common  schtw)!  education.  IMie  results  of  his 
IiiIkt.s  mny  l>e  discovered  in  almottt  every  town  in  Connecticut  and  RluNle  Inland.** 
Dr.  WaylaiuVt  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  for  1854. 

*'  (Tnder  hii  adminiMlralioii,  common  schisils  advanced  rH|iidly.  Gentlemanly  in  his 
address,  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  remarkably  active  and  earnest,  he  couibiiicsinni-e 
essential  elements  of  character  for  Superinteiulent  of  Kducalion,  than  any  otlier  iiidi- 
vidnul  with  whom  it  has  lieen  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted."     Hon.  John  Kingvbury. 

"  For  carrying  out  these  measures  of  reform  and  improvement,  an  a^'ent  was  selected, 
of  whom  il  IS  mU  extravagant  to  say  thai,  if  a  better  man  be  required,  wc  must  wait  at 
least  another  j^eneration,  for  a  l»eiter  one  is  not  to  i»e  found  in  the  present."  Mr. 
Mann,  in  Mastachusettt  Cotnmon  i^chool  Journal,  for  1840. 

**  Therct  is  no  man  w  hom  our  committee  has  consulted  on  this  subject,  for  the  la.U 
three  years,  who  gives  us  so  much  satisfaciion,  who  is  so  perfectly  master  of  the  sub-' 
jrci,  and  .so  ihoiouuhly  practical  in  bis  views,  as  be.  We  regaid  bim  an  dc>ervedly 
the  best  and  ablest  guide  on  this  Siibji-t't  in  the  whole  country."  Hon.  J.  (r.  Ilulhunl^ 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Colhges,  Common  Srhmyl.n.  J^-c  ,  in  the  JjC^islaturr  of  X.  i'.,  IH4;J. 

"The  new  system  in  Conneetirul  was  most  effioienily  and  benffieially  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  lie^l  of  men."  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Oration 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  Bostim,  IWl-i. 

"Ills  task  was  to  awaken  a  slutnl»erinir  people,  lo  leinpt  avarice  to  loosen  its  grasp, 
to  elieer  the  faint-hearted,  and  awaken  |u>pi«s  in  the  Imisoiii  of  the  de>pt»ndini.  *  *■  * 
We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  engaged  in  t>uv\i  a  cuti.se.  We  honor  that  spirit  which  is 
wiliin-j:  "lo  spend  and  be  spent"  in  the  puiilic  service,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  sine- 
cures loaded  with  honors  and  emoluments,  but  (oiling  alone,  ihrouiib  go<Ml  repitrt 
and  evil  report,  alike  indifTercnl  lo  the  llalteiy  or  the  censure  of  evil-minded  men,  and 
intent  only  on  the  accompli-shment  of  its  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  To  that 
spirit  IS  the  world  indebted  for  all  of  giKulness  and  ;L'realne.ss  in  it  uortli  possessing. 
'I  he  exploits  of  the  cimqueror  may  fill  a  more  ambitious  page  in  his'tory  ;  the  splen- 
dors of  royalty  may  appear  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude; 
and  lo  the  destroyer  of  thrones  and  kingdoms  they  may  bow.  in  terror  of  his  power; 
but  the  energy  and  devotion  of  a  single  man,  acting  on  the  beaits  and  Ibe  mind.s  of  lira 

t>eople.  is  greater  than  them  all.  They  may  flourish  for  a  day,  and  the  morrow  will 
mow  them  not.  but  his  influence  shall  live  ;  and  through  all  the  changes  ni;d  vicissitudes 
of  thrones  and  kinjrdoms  and  |iOwers  on  earth,  »hall  bobl  its  onward,  upward  eourne  of 
encouragement  and  hope  in  the  great  cause  of  human  progress  aiul  advanreinent." 
Aew  Vork  Review  for  Ajirilt  1813. 

"  We  commend  Mr.  Harnanl*s  Re|iorts  as  valuable  documents,  ably  and  carefully 
prepared,  and  worthy  the  atleiilion  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  lilenilure  of  edu- 
cation. ♦  *  We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  subject,  wiiliout  recordinu  our  admiration 
of  that  singular  disintcrestednesit  wliieh  crowns  bis  other  g(Hxl  ip  nil  it  les.  In  point  of 
Uci,  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time  gratuitously,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  this  interest. 
We  record  this  fact  with  pride  and  pleasure,  in  the  tbought  that,  in  this  age  oi  loud  pro- 
fession and  restless  self-seeking,  an  imlividiiul  has  be(>n  found,  with  the  magnanimity 
to  enter  U[)oii,  and  a  resolution  lo  |>ersevere  in,  this  modest  course  of  sell-saerilicing 
usefulness.  Let  the  State  of  Connertinit  hsik  lo  iltbat  she  pays  to  such  conduct  its 
proper  meed  of  gratilude  and  respeei.  C)ne  such  man  is  worth  a  score  of  selfish  poli- 
ticians."    North  American  Review  for  April,  1812. 

"  When  I  contemplate  the  picture  of  the  immense  mental  lalK>r  accomplished  in  this 
way  [by  Mr.  Barnaril,  in  his  ialxirs  to  build  up  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Rhoiie  is- 
bind  :]  when  I  think  of  what  a  mass  of  inlormation  has  thus  l^een  spread,  and  how  con- 
viction has,  as  it  were,  l)een  made  to  force  itself  upon  every  home,  ever>*  hesui,  and 
every  heait;  when  1  Itehold  a  petmie  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a  great  public 
evil,  and  in  a  manner  driven  out  of  their  houses  to  correct  it ;  when  1  see  all  this,  1  con- 
fb.ss  i  am  more  afl^ected  by  this  cnisade  against  dilapidated  school- houses,  inefllcienl 
schoolmasters,  and  faulty  methods  of  in.struetion,  than  by  many  of  the  enterprises  that 
HTv.  mr>r(>  lauded  in  history."  Hiljstrom's  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  StaitM 
Utockholm^  1852. 


BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

F.  1-5.  Pkrkins,  of  llaitfurd,  Conn.^  and   F.  C.  Bkownell,  (A^o. 

25     Ilov'urd    Slrecf^  New  York,  will  supply  liie  trade  or  individuals 

with  the  folio wini^rocont  pu!)ru':Ui»)iis  l)y  lion.  IIknuy  I>aunaui),  LL.D. 

PESTALOZZl  AND  I>l>JTALOZZlANlSM. 

A  Mkmoir  of  Jons  IIknkv  Pi-istakozxi,  with  .si'lcctions  from  his  Edura- 
tionnl  |)ubli(.'atious;  toj^ethor  with  Hiographioal  Sketches  of  several  of  his 
Assistants  mid  Disciples,  with  a  portrait  of  IVstjdozzi.  480  i>ap:cs.  Price 
per  copy  $2,  strongly  sewed,  and  bound  in  paper  covers ;  and  $2.50  in  half 
inonu'.co. 

This  volume  ^ivw  tlic  fullost  nofoniit  of  tin?  lifr  nn<.l  svRtom  of  tlic  jjront  Swiss 
EdiK'tirdr  u  hji-h  iuut  a)ii»eare<.l  In  the  KiijLflir^li  luiitfiui^v,  iiiul  the  iiioMt  eniiipivhcn- 
hive  survey  of  tiiu  \m>i'K  doiiu  liy  liiiii  unci  liis  AhsUtuiitn  uud  DUcipluA  iu  uiiy 
laiiifuaL'u. 

THE  GKIIMAN    UNIVMRSITIKS. 

CONTKIBL'TIONS     TO    TUE     HiSTOKV     AN!»      I.MrKOVKMENT    OF    THE     GrKMAN 

'■NiVKKsiTiES.  I{y  Karl  Ton  RiiKiner.  2")0  paj^es.  Puick  $1  .."jO  per  copy, 
stron{;ly  sewed,  and  bound  iu  luat  paper  covers;  and  $2  bound  in  half 
morocco.  / 

This  fii-Ht  Amcriewn  K«.lili'»n  of  the  Fniirth  vnhune  of  Prof.  Rauiiier*s  ehilxmite 
"  yAV"/'//  "f  Pvihimufy*"  omtaliis  a  i-<'nii»rrhcii>iNu  r^urvvy  of  the  orijifin  aiiil  pcoii- 
linrooiisiitutioii  <»f  tlie^reat  univcn»itifs  of  (fernir.ny ;  a  minutuanil  dociiinentary 
Hceoinit  ol'  the  ohi  customs  ami  the  modern  s«K'ieties  of  the  students,  of  iho 
I>ei»ositioii,  l*en»:disin,  Nali«»iialism.  and  the  HurNehensi^harteii :  the  NVarthiirjj 
Festival,  the  ass;i>sMiatiou  of  Kot/ehue,  and  tlie  e.veeution  of  Sand  ;  together 
witli  u  number  of  Ksr.ays  on  topies  eonne»'ted  with  eoUe^eund  universily  hiiprovo* 
uieut!»,  now  agitated  mthii»  eountry  as  well  as  in  Kurojte. 

EDl'CATIONAL  lUOGUAPHY. 

MKMoiits  OF  Eminent  Tkacukks,  IJKXKFAfTOKs,  and  Promotkrs  of  Educa- 
tion, with  twenty-one  l*ortraits  from  enp-avings  on  steel  by  the  best 
artists.  524  pages.  Piuck  for  the  illustrated  edition,  printed  on  thick 
paper,  and  i^oiuid  in  antique  morocco,  $3.50. 

UEFOPvMATORY  EDUCATION  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Pai'ki{s  on  Pukvkntive,  Cokkectionai*.  and  Refoumat^kv  Institutions 
and  A(Ji:nciks,  in  different  countries.  JHJ4  pages.  Prk'K  per  copy,  bound 
in  paper  covers,  $1.25;  and  in  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  volume  e(>iitiiins  a  minute  ac*'<»uiit  of  the  Mcttrny  Refonn  Farm  School, 
(Colohit  A'jricofe  tt  Pt^nitfntinire^)  founded  l»y  Uemetz,  in  FraniM);  of  the  Uou^h 
House  i  lit  in  he.  /h'/^^)  at  Horn,  near  liandiurir:  of  the  Kefornmtorv  In.stitution  at 
Kuysseh'de,  in  Bel^Mum;  of  the  Ked  Hill,  the  JU-d  Lod^e,  and  llanlwiekc  Kc- 
tormatorieN  in  K]:;;laiid;  with  a  eomprchensivc  and  ]>ructiettl  i»urvey  of  tliii)  cliuNi 
of  Hchools  and  ageneiuH  in  other  countries. 

TRIHUTE  TO  GAT.LAUD^r^. 

A  Memoir  op  Thomas  Hopkins  G.\li.auhet,  with  a  History  of  Deal 
Mute  Instrjction,  an»l  account  of  the  American  Asylmu  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  Hartford;  with  a  Portrait  and  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Dr.  Gallaudet  Second  Edition.  224  pages.  Price  per  copy,  bound  in 
doth,  $1.50. 

THE  AMERI(^\N  .lOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  firrtt  Series  of  this  *'  Kncyclopedia  of  Edueation,'*  embraeinfr  five  volumon, 
em-h  containing  on  an  avcrsi«re  «»vrr  '•uo  pajfes,  with  thirty  portraits  of  eminent 
teachers,  eilucators,  and  liiMietaetors  nf  educatioii,  liter.iture,,  and  seiemv, can  now 
he  funilsJK-d  for  ^slL'.-'M*  hinind  in  i.'loth,  and  ^\'i  hound  in  half  ealf  or  mon»eeo. 

Srust-KiiTioN  to  the  same,  for  the  yt-ar  IH'*n^  endinieinf;  f«Mir  numlu'rs.  or  two 
vo|iniu'>.  «»f  •i'J-l  I'lij:*'-  ea«'h.  with  7  i>ortraits,  iVom  engravin;ri,  un  steel  l»y  tne 
hesl  artists,  %»l,  p;iyal>le  in  a«l>anoc. 

Raunaijd's  "School  Akciiitimtuke,**  and  "  Nationai.  EmcATM»N  in 
KiKoi-K,"  will  be  furnlalKu — the  foniicr  for  $2,  and  the  latter  for  $o,  per 
rupy. 


H.  W.  DERBY  Jc  CO^  CINCINNATL 

BARNARPS  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


SCHOOL   ARCIIITKCTURI ;    OR,   CONTRIBUTIOMfl   TO   THE    IMPROVEMENT   OF   ICnOOL* 

HUUBK8    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

BY  HENRY  BARNARD,  LL.D. 

464  PAOKS,  OCTAVO.     PRICK,  89.(10. 
ifluttraUd  with  over  300  fVoed  CuU. 

TuK  above  standard  work  for  architecto)  echool-ofliccrs,  and  teaoliora,  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats*  Since  its  first  publi- 
cation in  1838,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  copies  of  the 
original  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Schoi>l  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  th^ 
Illustrations,  have  been  printed  in  various  forms.  It  has  been  furniHlied,  at  the 
••xpense  of  James  S.  Wadswoi-th,  of  Gcneseo,  to  every  town  iu  the  Stale  of  New 
York,  and  by  L^>gislative  appropriation?,  to  the  several  towns  in  thi>  State  of  Maasa* 
chusc'tts,  G)nneeticut«  RhoJe  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  llaMipshire,  and  tli€ 
Province  of  Cppor  Canada ;  and  to  ever)'  District  and  Librai-y  in  the  St'ite  of  Ohi't, 
and  to  every  Town  Library  in  the  Stjite  of  Indiana.  An  edition  of  five  thousanc 
copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  ha.s  bt?en  circulated  amonpj  th'.*  promoters  of 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Edifices  for  Acadiniivs,  Female  Sem- 
inaries, and  (Common  Scliools  have  been  erected  and  furnislud  after  the  directions 
and  plans  set  forth  in  this  volume,  in  every  one  of  the  United  St^itins,  and  in  several 
couuti'ies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schools  of  many  districts,  villages, 
and  cities,  have  been  re-organizeil  on  the  principles  of  CJradation — or  of  Priniar}*, 
S.'condary,  and  High  Schools  advoeateil  by  the  Author  in  tliese  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  : 

1.  An  exposition,  from  official  d'>cuments,  of  common  errors  in  the  location, 
construction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they  hove  been  heretofore  almost 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  education  has  received  the 
most  attention. 

3.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from 
the  Infant  Sehwil  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Grothio, 
Elixabethan,  or  classic  cliaracter,  and  on  a  largo  or  small  scale  of  expense  ;  either 
recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
iu  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  apimratus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  with 
wliich  each  grade  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  tho  price,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  tho  moftt  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  t<^uching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  c«italogues  from  which  village  libr.iries,  nuy 
be  selected. 

7.  Uules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grounds, 
and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  School-houses  to  th« 
sacred  purposes  of  e<lucation. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  classification  of  schools. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  ($2,00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  Volume,  hand 
somely  bound  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, /r«e  of  fo«(a^«. 


II.  COWPKRTIIWAIT  Sl  CO  ,  PHILADELPHIA. 

BAIJNARD'S  EDUCATKIN  IN  EUROPE. 


KATIONAL    KDUCATION    IS    i;i'ROPK  ;     BKINfl    AV    ACCOUNT    OP   THE     OROANIZ  VTIOn 
ADMINIPTKATIUN.  I.NfirRrCTIUN.  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  tCHOOLS  OF  UlFFKUtCNT 
UKADt^S  AND  KINDM  IN  TllK  rKINCIPAL  BTA TKH. 

BY   HENRY  BARXARI),  LL.D. 

SECOND  BDITION.      PRICE  td.OO. 

II.  CowpKKTnwAiT  it  Co.,  Iiavc  purchased  the  baLince  of  tlie  Eth- 
lion  of  this  large  and  valuable  work. 

It  fonna  an  Octavo  Volume  of  900  pajcs,  in  small  t3'po,  and 
embrace's  not  onlv  the  results  of  Mr.  Barnard's  observations  in  seiiools 
of  dilferent  grades,  and  study  v\'  official  documents  during  two  visits 
to  Euroj»e,  but  the  substanc«»  of  the  idaborate  and  valuable  reports  o^ 
Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowo,  1).  1).,  to  tin*  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1837; 
of  President  Alexander  Dallas  IJache,  L.L.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Giranl  College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia,  in  18139;  of  Honorable 
]loraco  Mann,  LL.  I).,  to  the  Ma<sa«-hu'^etts  Board  of  Eilucation  in 
1S4G  ;  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Es(|.,  uf  the  Uuiver>ity  of  Oxford,  in  1850, 
on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

Of  this  work  the  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  in  1854,  says: 

"  With  a  view  to  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  might  be  available  for 
the  impr«>vemcnt  of  educational  plans  in  his  own  country,  he  has  collecte<l 
and  arianged  more  valuable  infonnation  nnd  statistics  than  can  be  found 
in  any  one  volume  in  the  Knglish  language.  Under  the  most  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  govermnent,  society,  and  religion,  has  the  great  philan- 
thro[)ic  ex])erinK'nt  of  popular  education  been  tried ;  and  in  each  ca<e  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  valuable  principle  has  been  recognized,  and  aome 
iinportnnt  inductions  drawn  from  facts  forced  U])on  the  national  attention. 
But  although  we  have  had  some  careful  reports  on  the  state  of  educution  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  more  recently  in  our  own  country,  this  is  tlie  first 
volume,  we  believe,  which  groups  under  one  view  the  varied  expencnces 
of  nearly  all  civilized  countries." 

Hon.  John  D.  I'hilbrick,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  says : 

"  We  Bhall  not  here  enlarge  upon  its  merits,  but  only  advise  every 
teacher,  professional  man,  school  ollicer,  literary  man.  and  in  fine,  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  posted  up  on  the  great  suhject  ol'  popular  education, 
to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  possession  of  this  volume." 

Similar  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  of  the  best  Educational 
Periodicals,  School  <.)tricers,  and  Teachers  in  the  country. 

It  is  indispensable  to  legislators  framing  systems  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  to  Officers  and  Teachers,  called  upon  to  organize,  admin- 
ister or  teach  Primary,  Classical,  Normal,  or  Reformatory  Schools ; 
a  id  to  every  Educational  and  School  Library. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  (83.00),  wo  will  forward  a  copy  of  the 
volume,  handsomely  bound,  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
^lAtAs J)  ee  of  jwsta'f/e.  11.  COWPERTIIWAIT  &  CO., 

^01  Market  Slrctt,  Pluladtlpfcia. 
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Reports  and  Documents  helatixo  to  the  Common  School 
System  of  Coxxecticut.     Hartford:  Case,  Titraiiy  <fe  Co. 

Thit  Vi.liiine  i«  mnile  up  of  difleretit  niimltera  nrth«  Connprtirut  r-ommon  Schiiol  Journal,  which 
eontiiin  »e|Miriiie  ilnriiiiicnls  nf  |i«rmniioiit  viiliie.  ll  iiinkes  a  hitge  quurto  volume  of  4(J0  posw*  it 
dtuible  coiniuiiB^  and  ininli  lype.    Prire  $I.OU. 

1.— IKK'UMKNTS  COXXECTTED  with  the  common  WIIOOI^  of  CONXECl'ICUT 

FKOM  MAY.  183e,  TO  MAY,  Ir^i*. 

nKPouTA  fif  the  Ronrri  of  Comminioiien  of  (?nminun  Schuuli,  for  1830,  IP40,  1841,  1843 
Danuinrs  Ke|M>rt— I.<>si«latit-e  l>i»runieiit,  ]H3r<. 

•'        Ailjlrcw  of  llio  Boanl  «if  (.'oiiiminioiieni  of  C.  5.  to  tlie  People.  IKW. 
"        Fin>t  Anniml  fli'|H<rt  to  the  Biwnl  uf  V.  C  i«.,  IKtU;  Second  du.  for  1840;  Third  do.  foff 
1H41 :  Koiinh  do.  for  IH4d. 
Re|>wrt  on  Ktliirntion  in  otlier  Stntot  and  Countriea,  IH40. 

"         IMililic  SrltiMib  III  BiMon,  Providence,  Lowell,  Wnrcexter,  &c.,  1841. 
Address  on  8i-h(M>l-houM!i  in  ISiVi, 
KeiMirl  on  Pulilir  SrluHiln  of  llnrtfird.  1841. 

Riiiiinrkf  on  ihc  lli^ury  uod  Coridilion  ofthe  Hrhnol  T«ows  of  ConnrrliRiit,  1841. 
**        RifiHirt  on  the  liCifal  l*Tit\  iaion  re<>|iectinK  tlie  Edurotioii  and  Kniuloynient  of  UliiMten  ia 

Fnrliines  in  vnrionK  Stnte^nnd  Counlrie*. 
**        lieTler  to  a  ('oniiniltec  of  the  L.cgi^lHture  on  the  Expenvcs  of  the  Ikirird  of  CommivioiMni 
|.<11. 
Reports  of  Srhool  Visitors  in  most  of  the  Towns  in  Tonnerricut,  for  1810  to  1H4!|, 
Siimiiiary  of  tlie  l^sinliitinn  of  the  Atato  resiiertius  SirhiMibi  from  1047 to  it<Jit. 
Act  to  provide  for  the  iK'tTer  9ii{iervision  of  Common  ifrhools,  pn^ied  IKIH. 
Act  ^iviiij;  ndditioniil  iHiwers  to  School  Di^trir.ls  and  School  St>ciuties,  IcCIU. 
Reviiif>d  ('oniMioii  SchfMd  Act,  1K41. 
Re|iorl  uud  Act  for  roiienlini;  tlie  Hoard  of  Cnmmissionen,  184fi. 

II.— DOCUMENTS  OR  ARTICI.ES  RESPEf^TrXc;  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  OTIIEB 

STATES  A XI)  COUNTRIES. 

Condition  of  Public  Education  in  Scotland.  Frelnnd.  Enjriniid,  and  Wales,  from  varioua  toaroM. 

llolluiid,  liy  Prof.  Rnchc,  Cousin,  tind  (^ivier. 
Pru»<ia,  l»y  Prof.  Unclie.  (Cousin,  VVy»e,  ami  Prof.  Stow*. 
Duchy  of  Hiideii.  niid  Nassau.  Iiv  Prof.  Jaim^ 
Austria,  by  Prof.  Tiirnbull  and  Rache. 
Tu«*nny.  from  Uu.  Review. 

Switzerland,  fmm  Journal  of  Education,  and  Prof.  BaclM 
Riivaria  and  Hanover,  by  Hawkins. 
Sax'iny,  by  Prof  Buclie. 
Russia,  by  l*r»»f.  Stowe. 
?'mnre,  Gy  Mrs.  .\u!)tin  and  Prof.  Barhe. 
Belgium,  ifVoin  Foreign  Qu.  Review. 

III.— NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  OR  TE.ACHERS'  SEMIXARIES. 
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History  of  Teachers*  Sciniiiaries. 
f'>m>'s  on.  by  Be  v.  T.  11.  <iallaudet. 
Addrent  res|iei*tiii|^.  by  Prof.  Stowe. 
Account  of  in  Prussia,  by  Dr.  Juliiu. 

"        ••       France,  bv  Guixot. 
Holland,  fiy  Cou»-in. 

•'        **       Eiiro|ie.  by  Prof.  Bache. 

••        "       Mii««acbiisettx.  bv  Mr.  .Mann. 
•*       New  York,  by  Mr.  Dix. 
Normal  Seminary,  Glas<piw. 
Teucliers*  DejMirtiiients,  New  York. 


State  Normal  SrluMd  at  liPxinjerton,  Knm, 
bonmi^h  Road  School,  London. 
Primary  Normnl  School,  at  Haarlem.  fHollaA^. 
Seminary  ftir  Teschcrs,  at  Weiwenfrls,  Pniai«. 

Pot<ibim.  " 

Primary  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 

Brithl  and  Neuweid 

Normal  School  at  Vcr^illes,  France. 
*'  "  Kussniicht,  Switxerland 

"  •*  Beumien,  •• 

••  •«  Hofwyl,  *• 


IV.— .\CCOUNT  OF  PARTICULAR  SCHOOI^ 


Infant  Scknvls. 
Model  Infant  Seined,  <:ius:;ow. 

London. 
Quaker  Street  infant, 
tufiiiit  School  in  Ifi.mbnnlv. 
•*  "  Rtitlprdum. 

F.venivfT  Sckoo/a. — Sv.hnolt  of  Induttry,  ^e. 
E^enin:!  StIuniI  in  l^iindon. 
6chuul  of  liiiiuktrv  al  .N<irwood. 

*  ♦•      '       Eflliiiff. 

"  Litidnold. 

••  "  Cowers  Walk. 

"  ••  (•iicrnscv. 

•*  '•  Warwicli. 

*  for  Juvenile  OfTunders,  Rotterdam. 
Pnotic  Sehoo/s  of  P'arious  Grade», 

Primary  ScIhmiI  at  the  Hamie. 
Interiiie«liate  Srhool  at  I^yden. 
Bi»rough  Rood  SchiMil.  I<oniloD. 
Brational  School,  Irldinburglk 


Hi»h  Scho<il,  Eitinburifh. 
School  fur  the  Poor,  .Am^tenlam. 
Primary  School,  Berlin. 

Domthean  Hiirh  School,  " 
BuRfbcr  S«:hiM»l,  ** 

IIi(!lier  Bur^hrr  Srhool,  Potsdam. 
LovelPs  Lancasterian  School,  New  ITa 

Srhooln  of  Jl^irviture^  4^.,  in 
City  Trade  Srhcwil,  Berlin. 
Commercial  Srhinil.  Ijeehorn. 
Airricullumi  Srii'tol  at  Templemovle. 
Institute  of  A^rirulturo,  VVurtcrobuff; 
SrlifMil  of  Arts,  &Iinburi;h. 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Vienna. 
Technical  Sch<Kd,  Zurich 
Institute  of  tlie  Arts,  Berlin. 
Mechanic  Institutions,  I»ndon. 

**  *'  Mancherte* 

Factory  Schindi. 
Adult  S^UkmV^.    ^XkxA'a.'^  tboSoMdau 
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NoKMAL  SriionLH:  anil  other  Iii8«.ilutlon.s.  Agencii»F  nnd  Menus, 
cIt»»4iLriiiMl  lor  llnj  ProlV'ssional  Kducatiori  nf  TifarliiTs.  Dy  Honry  Bar- 
nard.  SupiTiiitciKleiit  of  C.'oiniiion  Schools  in  Conncctir.uL  Hartford. 
1S51. 

The  nhovo  work  was  first  piibhshed  in  1847,  to  aid  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Rhode  Island,  and  aHcrwards  circulated  largely 
in  Connecticut  for  the  same  object.  It  was  enlarged  in  1850,  and  pub- 
lished as  one  of  a  series  of  Essay's  which  the  author  as  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Scliools,  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  pre- 
pare for  general  circulation  in  Connecticut  to  enable  the  people  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  had  been 
0:<tabli«hed  on  a  temjiorary  basis  in  1849.  The  documents  embraced  in 
this  treatise  are  of  permanent  value. 

In  atldition  to  an  account  of  the  organization  and  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  Europ*^  and  in  this  country,  it  embra- 
ces elaborate  papers  on  the  nature  and  advantages  of  Institutions  for 
the  profc.«»siorial  training  of  teachers,  by  Gallaudet,  Carter,  Stowc  Em- 
ersion, Everett  Humphrey,  Mann,  and  others. 

LfcAI.  PllOVI.SluN  UESI'KCTING  THE  KdITATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHIL- 
DREN IN  Kactohiks  and  >r.\Ni-rACTri:iN(j  Establlshments  ;  with  an  A|>- 
pendix  on  the  Infltirnce  of  Education,  on  the  Quality  and  pTiiniary 
value  of  labor,  and  its  connection  with  Insanity  and  Crime.  13y  Henry 
Barnard,  L  L.  D.     F.  C  Brownell,  Hartford.     84  jmges. 

This  pamphlet  of  84  pages,  was  prepared  by  the  author  in  1812,  to 
fortify  some  recommendations  contained  in  his  Report  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  for  more  thorouirh 
legislation  to  protect  tlie  health,  morals,  and  souls  of  children  from  the 
cupidity  of  emf»loyers,  and  of  |)arents,  and  at  the  saiuc  time  to  show 
how  the  productive  power  of  the  State  could  be  augmented,  and  the 
waste  of  property,  health  and  happiness,  might  be  prevented  by  sucli 
an  education  as  could  and  shouM  be  given  in  Common  or  Public 
Schools.  The  statistics  and  legislation  on  these  subjects  arc  of  perma- 
nent and  universal  interest. 

PHACTICAli  lLHTSTRATIONi=JOF  THE  PrINCFPI.KS  OF  ScHOOl.  ARCIHTrr- 

Ti'RK.     Third  edition.     By  Henry  Barnard.     Hartford  ;  F.  C.  Brownell. 
1850. 

This  work  is  an  abridgment  by  the  author,  of  his  large  treatise  on 

School  .Architecture,  made  originally  for  a  Committee  of  the  American 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  adopted  as  the 

first  of  the  series  of  Essays  prepared  lor  general  circulation  in  the  state 

of  Connecticut.     An  edition  of  SHOD  copies  was  printed  for  circulation 

in  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  Vere  Futer,  Esq..  of  London. 

CoN\F.<Ti('rT  (^)MM»N'  Scir^oL  J.')ni\.vL ;  Vol.  T,  to  Vol.  VITI. 

The  Conn.  Common  School  Journal  was  edited  and  published  by  Mr. 

Barnard,  as   Secretary  of  the   l?oard   of  Commissioners  of  Common 

Schools,   from    Aug.  1S38   to   Au£r.    1812;  and  as   Superintendent  of 

Common  Schools  in  Coim..  from  1830  to  1855.     On  the  Istof  Jan.  1855, 

iu  publication  was  assumed  by  tiie  State  Teachers'  Association. 
50 
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Thibitte  to  Gaulaudet. — A  Di*:cour*«e  in  Commomoralion  of  the 
Lii'o.  Cliarac.Kir,  nrul  Serv  ires  of  liie  Kcv.  Tlionias  H.  Gallaudcl  L  L.  U., 
ticlivrreil  bt-lbre  tlie  citiztiiis  of  Hartlbrd,  Jammry  7th.  185:3,  with  an 
ApjK'ndix.  hy  Heury  Barnard,  L  L.  D.  Philadelphia:  II.  Cowper- 
thvvait  &.  Co. 

Tiie  above  Discourse  was  delivered  before  the  citizens  of  Hartford, 
and  publinhed  ut  their  request.  The  Appendix  conUiins  several  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Gallaudel,  of  permanent  value,  with  a  History  of 
Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes. -in  ditiVrent  countries,  and  particularly  of 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  by  the  author  of  the  Discourse. 

CONTENTS. 
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